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CONTACTS BETWEEN 
CIVILIZATIONS IN TIME 


(Renaissances) 

A. ‘THE RENAISSANCE’ 


T he metaphorical application of the French word renaissance to 
denote the ‘rebirth* of an extinct culture was a Modern Western 
usage; and, for Western minds whose vocabulary had come to include 
this term, the first association of the w^ord ‘renaissance*, in this latter- 
day technical meaning of it, was in the singular, not in the plural, and as 
H proper name, not as the label of a species.® 

Modern Western historians were apt thus to speak of ‘the Renaissance* 
undci the spell of the same egocentric illusion- that had prompted Homo 
Terricola in all societies and all ages to speak of ‘the Earth*, the ‘Moon*, 
‘the Sun*, ^uchfafons de patter were, of course, as unscientific as they 
were insidious, and as insidious as they \v’ere subjective. They were 
expressions of an unsophisticated observer’s uncritical assumption that 
his own ego is the cenac of the Universe and that a panorama seen from 
his personal angle of vision is a true picture of the Universe as it really is. 
In this same egocentric frame of mind an inhabitant of another of ‘the 
Planets* would use Terricota's familiar term ‘the Earth* to mean the 
planet whose surface happened to be his habitat. If, for example, he 
happened to be a Martian, ‘the Earth* would mean for him the planet 
Mars and not the planet ^Perra. On the other hand, Teriicolas term ‘the 
IVIoon* would not liavc any counterpart in other planetary vocabularies, 
since a diverse pann'liial expeiience would have accustomed inhabitants 
of Jupiter to speak of ‘the Aloons* in the plural and inhabitants of Saturn 
to speak, instead, of ‘the Ring’, while inhabitants of other planets, if un- 
equipped with telescopes, would deny that such phenomena as either 
‘moons* or ‘rings’ were be seen among the heavenly bodies. It is true 
that, when they spoke of ‘the Sun*, inhabitants of any of ‘the Planets* 
would be referring to one and the same star; but, when a ‘twentieth- 
century’ tetticola was reminded, by the spectacle of ‘the Milky Way*, 
that suns were as coiumon as dirt, and when he went cm to reflect that 
any of these innumerable suns might have numerous planets revolving 
round it, he was forced to realize that his habitual phrase ‘the Planets’ 
was as provincial an expression as ‘the Moon', and ‘the Sun’ as crass a 
provincialism as ‘the Earth*. \or liid ‘th'' Milkv Way* itself fare any 
better; for Homo Tirricola's latter-day astionoiuers had informed him 
that this smoke-ring composed ars, including hii> nati\e planet’s 
sun, was, itself, simply one of a number of nebulae in diverse stages of 

* Tn I^aroussc, 1’.: (hand Dirtionuaire Uniz'cru'l dit xi\^ Siide, vol. xiii, p. Q36, the 
carlit a Trench author tilcil .i-, haxin^ used the word ‘renaissance’ in this technical sense 
IS E. -J. nelechi/c ("ivthal In the AVse Lngln/i Ihctwnary the earliest 

passa^je citcil dates Iroin as late as A.D. 1815. ^ See I. i. 158-65. 

B ‘2Qlb. IX B 



2 RENAISSANCES 

condensation. These astronomical illustrations of the egocentric illusion’s 
distorting effect upon the appearance of Reality were illuminating com- 
mentaries on the customary Modern Western usage of the word 
renaissance. 

In ordinary Modern Western parlance the singular expression ‘the 
Renaissance’ was used to denote something that had happened in one 
local province of one civilization in one age of its history on two planes 
of its activity. The particular civilization in question was Western 
Christendom, the particular province was Northern and Central Italy,* 
the particular age was the Late Medieval period of Western history 
(circa a.d. 1275-1475), the particular activities were the literary and 
visual arts. The occurrence that was identified by being labelled with 
this name invented for it ad hoc was the evocation — at this time and 
place, and within these two spheres of cult iral action - of the ‘ghost’ of 
a ‘dead’ civilization; and the revenant thus called up from Sheol by this 
feat of cultural necromancy was the shade of an Hellenic culture to 
which the Western culture was affiliated.^ 

If our reminder of the distorting effect of the egocentric illusion on 
our mental picture of the stellar universe has put us on the alert against 
the danger of error to which this besetting illusion exposes human 
minds in all their mental operations, we may feel it worth while to re- 

* i.c, the aboriginally Western Chiistian parts of the Italian Peninsula, as distinct 
from a ci-devant Byzantine South (see I. i. 32 and 38). 

* This evocation of two facets of the Hellenic tulture in a Late Medieval Italy was the 
occurrence to which the label inscribed 'the Kenaissaiue’ properK attached; but in 
popular parlance the usage of the term was sometimes incorrectly narrowed and some- 
times incorrectly widened. It was sometimes confined to denoting the enru hment of an 
Italian renaissance of Hellenism in Latin dresr, at a date by which this was already a 
going concern, through the hfteeiith-century Italian humanists’ acciuisition from Con- 
stantinople of oiiginal works of Hellenic literatuie in the medium of the ( lassie al (/reek 
language (see IX. viii. 102). in reality, this Cireek contribution to a Late Medieval 
Italian renaissance of Hellenism was the b> -product of a toniai t in the Sp.ice-dimension 
between a Late Mcdie\al Italy and a contemporary Oithodox (’hristendom which hap- 
pened to be a ‘carrier’ of those Greek elements of an extinct Hellenic culture that the 
Italians acquired from this Byzantine source in the fifteenth century. On the other hand 
the meaning of the term ‘the Renaissance’ was sometimes extended to include the radia- 
tion of a I..ate Medieval Italian sub-culture into the d'ransmarine and Transalpine 
provinces of Western Christendom at the transition from the Medieval to the Modern 
Age of Western history. 

In thus transmitting its own special culture to 'the Barbarians’, a T.ate Mcdie\al Italy 
did, of course, transmit the achievements of her evocation of Hellenism among her other 
current cultural commodities. But the diffusion of the Italian culture at this date was, 
in itself, not a renaissance but an encounter between two divcise c »)ntcmporarv Western 
sub-cultures within the bosom of a Western body social that was their common social 
setting. ('I'he measure of the gulf by which these two Late Meditcal Western sub- 
cultures had come to be divided by the time when their encounter began was given in a 
striking visual form by the contrast in st>Je, and still greater contrast in ethos, between 
the native English sculpture and the imported Elorentine master Pietro Toriigiani’s 
work in the English King Henry VH’s chapel in Westminster Abbe\). 'I’his Italianiza- 
tion of the non-Italian provinces of the W’estern W’oild of the dav was a conscipience of 
the Italians’ success in forging ahead nf the rc'-t of Western C'hrisiendom in the course 
of the two preceding centuries; Italy had already won this lead in a cultural rate between 
the divers provinces of a Medieval Western Christendom before the Italian renaissantc 
of Hellenism had started; and, in viituc of this lead, the eventual diffusion of a 1 .iie 
Mediev'al Italian culture beyond the Alps and across the Westeiri Mediterranean W'ould 
assuredly have taken place even if there had been no Italian renaissance of Hellenism at 
all, or if there had been one that had never gone beyond a mere revival of the second- 
hand Latin version of the Hellenic literature, without any fifteenth-century Italian 
recourse to Hellenism’s Cireek fountain-head (see IV. iv. 275, nn. 1 and 2, and 363, n. 1, 
and IX. viii. 102, n. 2). 
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consider the customary Western conception of ‘the Renaissance* in a 
critical spirit; and, as soon as we enter upon this re-examination, we 
shall find that the popular usage of the term in the singular, to describe 
a Late Medieval Italian literary and artistic movement, was at variance 
with the historical facts in at least three respects. In the first place it did 
not cover the whole field even of the Late Medieval Italian renaissance 
of Hellenism, since it left out of the picture a political facet that, in the 
twentieth century, was still dominating the social landscape of a Late 
Modern Western World in which the literary and artistic traces of ‘the 
Renaissance* had been gradually fading out.^ In the second place the 
use of the word renaissance as a proper name for the evocation of Hel- 
lenism in a Late Medieval Italy ignored the fact that there had been 
other renaissances of Hellenism, in other provinces of Western Christen- 
dom, at other times in Western history (later, as well as earlier, than the 
Late Middle Ages), and that these other Western renaissances of Hellcn- 


^ A child of a Late Modern Western Civilization who had had the |?nod fortune to have 
been born just in time to have received a Late Medieval Italian {abas Early Modern 
W’estern) Hellenic education in the Clreek and Latin languages and literatures was sadly 
aware, by the year A.l). i«)52 (if he had had the further good or bad fortune to have 
survived two world wars), that he and his class-males might be all but the last ^^'cstern 
initiates into an Hellenic Weltansdumimt* which had been a veritable ‘Illuminalion of the 
Soul’ (to use Acton’s words, quoted above in 1 . i. 47) for all those children of the West 
who had been given the opportunity of partii ipatin;, in this inspiring intellectual experi- 
ence. In the Western educatioiial arena by the year A.D. i';52 the humanist’s curriculum 
introduced through a Late Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenism had been put out 
of the running and all but pushed off the tratk by a phvsicisl’s curriculum representing 
an aboriginal Western Weltanschauuvfi which, after having been put out of countenance 
for a season by the day/ling splendour of the Hellenic nnnunt, had been progressively 
reasserting itself ever since a native Western gtnius b^r an empirical and experimental 
exploration and exploitaticm of the Physical Universe had achieved a ccninter-reiiaissance 
in winning ‘the Hattie of the Hooks’ at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies (see IV. iv. 363, n. 2, and pp. 62 -73, below). 

In appraising, cina \.n. 1052, the p«>licv pursued bv a Late Modern Western Wtirld 
in discriminating, and selecting for retention or discard, the divers elements of the 
Hellenic culture that had bei n recaptured bu the Modern West by the Italian Humanists, 
the last survivors of this now all but exterminated intellettual tiilic might feel inclined 
to pray and beseech their exteririinators to say after them, in language taken from the 
Anglican fkiok of Common Prayer: ‘We have left undone those things winch we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things which we ought not to have done.' In the 
very generation in which the h'tcrary and artistic facets of an Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism were being finally d’ 'idt.l by a post-?»lodcrn Western Man, this Caliban 
was not onlv clinging to the political fatet but was pushing thi'. resuscitateil political 
ideology of Hellenism ttj extremes that had never been approached bv the 1 lellenes them- 
selves in their own self-immolatitiii on the altar of an idolized Leviathan. 

This selective policy that was thus betiig pursued bv twentieth-century Western Man 
was, of i Mirsc, as logical as it was perverse. lbs dcu imin.ition to letaiii tl c pcditical facet, 
while di .caiding the lileraiv .ind artistic facets, of I Idlenism was governed by the same 
impulse *^1131 was moving hi.ii at the same time to g:' e rein to his own native hent for 
Ph>sica! S. ienec. Like this native Western phvsical tc hni(]uc, an alien 1 lelli nic political 
ideologv ministered tc an insali.ible lust for power v' \\ was the inevitable ruling pas- 
sion in hearts that had lelapsed from Uhristianitv i iU. a pagan woislup of a C'c'llective 
Humanity. This iioint had been noted h\ a Lat. Mo urn Western sUidint of Hellenism 
in a pas'-age* alre.idy c]iioted in a dilTerent con xf 

‘Euiopc’s infatuation for the CJreeks and Romans dates from the sixteenth century, 
when she began her great political and milita v Mvrganisaiion. She admired them in all 
things . . . hecaus** they taught her hmv to org. .. e armies, how to wage wars, and how- 
to build up great states’ ( I Vrrcro, (i.: Peace and U'ar (London IQ33. Mactmllanl, p. 
194, quoted in VII. vii. 542). 

It lool ed as if a self-decon.secrated Modern Western .Societv had taken the political 
ideals of liie Italian renaissance more seriously than its aesthetic ideals just because these 
political ideals presented a more defiant challenge to a Christian ethos against which a 
latter-day W'estern Man had rebelled. 
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ism had extended to other facets of the Hellenic culture besides the 
literary, artistic, and political. In the third place the customary usage 
ignored the still more portentous fact that there had been other renais- 
sances of Hellenism in the histories of at least one other Hellenistic 
Civilization besides Western Christendom, and other renaissances of 
other ‘dead' cultures besides Hellenism in the histories of other civiliza- 
tions of the third generation besides the two Hellenistic Christian 
societies. 

As soon as we have thus brought all the relevant phenomena into 
view, we become aware that, in using the word renaissance as a proper 
name, we have been allowing ourselves to fall into the error of seeing a 
unique occurrence in an event which in reality was no more than one 
particular instance of a recurrent historical phenomenon. 'I'hc evocation 
of a dead culture by the living representatives of a civilization that is still 
a going concern proves to be a species of u’storical event for which the 
proper label is, not ‘the Renaissance*, but ‘renaissances’; and, in an 
earlier context, we have already identified the genus to which tliis species 
belongs. The raising of a ghost by a necromancer produces an encounter 
between the medium and his oracle; and such encounters between the 
living and the dead are one species of a generic phenomenon which pre- 
sents itself in a different specific form in ent ounters in which both 
parties are alive at the time when they collide with one another. 'I'he 
species of encounter in wdiich the contact takes place between con- 
temporaries has been the subject of the immediately preceding part of 
this Study; and, in finding our way into that field of inquiry, we have 
already taken note of a specific difference between contacts— of the 
species there examined — in wdiich the characteristic and distinctive 
aspect of the encounter is a collision in the Space-dimension between 
contemporaries living side by side in different geographical habitats, 
and contacts in which the pertinent difference of location between the 
colliding parties is a distance measured in the "rime-dimension of the 
chronologist and not in the Space-dimension of the geographer\ 

In the same context we have also already observed that, among en- 
counters of the species labelled ‘contacts in "rime*, we can identify at 
least three distinct varieties. There are encounters in the life, of the kind 
that w'c have labelled ‘Apparentation-and-Alliliation,- between parties 
belonging to different, but consecutive, generations whose lives have 
partly overlapped in the "rime-dimension. "I’here are other encounters 
(and these are our present subject) in which the parties are the same, 
but in which the encounter takes place at a date when the party repre- 
senting an older generation is m) longer alive, and is therefore only able 
to participate as a ghost evoked by a living neeroinaneer — in contrast to 
its original encounter, in the life, with an ‘affiliated’ civilization whose 
still living representatives are now' awakening the dead in order to estab- 
lish a fresh contact of a different kind.^ "I’liere are other encounteis, 
again, in w hich one of the parts is likewise played by a ghost, but this by 
a ghost of the necromancer’s own past self, and not by the ghost of one 

> See IX. viii. Q7. * Sec 1 . i. 44 and IX. \iii. 97-98. 

3 Sec IX. viii. 97-98 and lOi. 
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of his parents.’ In this place there is no need to redefine these distinc- 
tions between an archaistic endeavour to revert to an earlier stage of the 
archaist’s own history and the two varieties of encounter between 
civilizations of dilferent generations that are distinguished from one 
another by the difference between the elder party’s status when it partici- 
pates as a living ‘apparented* civilization and its status when it partici- 
pates as a ghost evoked in a renaissance. Inhere is no need, either, to 
reduplicate our previous examination of the phenomena of Archaism 
and of Apparcntation-and-Afilltation; and accordingly, in the present 
Part of this Study, we can confine our attention to renaissances, with 
which we have not had occasion to deal so far, except incidentally. 

Before proceeding to make an empirical survey of renaissances as a 
first step towards an analysis of their specific characteristics, \\c have 
only to take note of one point of difference ex hypothesi between re- 
naissances and those diverse contacts in the Time-dimension that are 
represented by the other two varieties of the species. 

In the relation of Apparentation-and- Affiliation betw'ccn two living 
societies of different generations, as well as in a society’s archaistic re- 
version to some pliase of its owm past experience, the two parties must 
be, ex hypothesis in diverse and dissimilar stages of their life-history. In 
a case of Apparentation-and -Affiliation, for example,^ the elder of the two 
parties must, not only have broken down, but have gone so far along the 
road of disintegration as to liavc split into the two factions that wc have 
called a proletariat and a dominant minority, before the embryo of a 
younger civilization can be conceived in the womb of the elder civiliza- 
tion’s proletariat; and, in consequence, the two parties to one of these 
encounters in the I'ime-dimension in which both parties are alive at the 
time arc bound to find themselves, during the period of this encounter 
between them in the life, in extremely dissimilar phases of experience, at 
however early a stage of its growth the ‘apparented’ society may have 
broken down, and at however early a stage of its own subsequent growth 
the ‘affiliated’ society may suffer (if it does suffer) the antecedent 
society’s fate. In a case of Archaism the a priori necessity of a corre- 
sponding difference betw. i the respective psychological situations of 
the necromancer and the ghost of his own past self is still more obvious; 
for the very fact that the necromancer is recalling a past phase of his 
owm life carries the implication that this resuscitated past and the living 
present represent dilfeient stages in the formation of a single cumu- 
latively growing experience. On the other hc.nd, when the ghost that the 
nccroirancer evokes is the ghost, not of hi'i own, but of a different 
civilization, w hich, though ‘apparented’ to his own, is now no longer in 
the land of the living, it is equally open to him, at will, to evoke cither a 
phase of this dead antecedent civilization’s experience that is dissimilar 
from the necromancer’s ow n present i phase that is more or less on 
a psychological par w ith it.^ This wider freedom of choice, and the use 
that the necromancer is apt to make of it, will prove to be important 
themes n the study of renaissances upon which wc arc now embarking. 

* Si*c IX. \ lii. 101 . '^rhe \\ay of life that we have labelled ‘Archa'sm* has been examined 
in V.\i. 49-97. 2 SecIX .>*1.97. 3 See IX. viii. 98-xoo, and pp.i2S- 37 below. 



B, A SURVEY OF RENAISSANCES 

(I) A PLAN OF OPERATIONS 

I F ^ve have now succeeded in establishing our thesis that a Late 
IVIcdieval Italian renaissance of Hellenism which had been known as 
‘the Renaissance’ in Modern Western parlance was, after all, not a 
unique phenomenon but was one representative of one species within a 
genus labelled ‘encounters’, the next step that suggests itself is to take 
advantage of this widening of our horizon for the prosecution of our 
inquiry along our customary empirical lines. Let us first see how many 
instances we can collect of renaissances within the meaning of the term 
as we have now' dclined it, and then let us go on to use the results of this 
survey as the basis for an analytical study oi this species of encounter by 
means of the comparative method of investigation. 

In setting out to plan a survey of renaissances, w'c shall find at once 
that our foregoing critique of ‘the Renaissance’ has already placed in our 
hands some clues to the discovery of a procedure. We have noticed that 
this Italian resuscitation of Hellenism was neither comprehensive nor 
indiscriminate; it was a recapture of certain particular facets of the re- 
suscitated culture’s life. A literary and an artistic facet w’ere tw’o aspects 
of this renaissance that were in the foreground of a latter-day Western 
observer’s retrospective picture of the phenomenon, and we have also 
noticed a political facet that had perhaps always been paramount in fact, 
and that w’as undoubtedly the one aspect of the Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism which, in a.d. 1952, was showing an increasing, instead of a 
diminishing, potency for fascinating Western souls. ^ I’hese three facets 
of this particular rerenante culture in this particular evocation corre- 
spond to three of the elemental and sub-elcmental rays into which we 
have found the integral radiation of a radioactive culture being diffracted 
in the process of dilfiision m the dimension, not of 'I'ime, but of Space;- 
and, w ith this clue in our hands, we may push our search for instances of 
renaissances into the rest of those divers fields of human activity which 
have figured as separately distinguishable strips in our culture-spec- 
trum. On these lines we shall make succcvssive searches for symptoms 
of renaissances in the fields of Politics, Law', Science and Philosophy, 
Language and Literature, the Visual Arts, and Religion.^ Mc'reover, 
these inquiries will not be confined to renaissances of various aspects of 
Hellenism in the Western Christian Hellenistic World at different stages 
in this civilization’s history. We shall also put into the witness box, one 
after another, all the other civilizations of the third generation that have 
come within our cognizance^ and these are all that come into question 
in our present inquiry, since these alone had been en rapport with their 

* See p. 1, n. 1, abf>\c. - Stc TX. \iii. 4^8 500 

^ I‘ will he notued that Etrmoniws are absent fiorn this list, in contr.ist to the impor- 
tance of the part that they ha\e pro\ed to play in enc-ouniers in the .Space-dimension 
between c onteinpc'rdi ies. 

A list of tertiai V tiv ili7ations will be found in the table of primitive societies, civiliza- 
tions, and higher religions in seihil order, in Vll. vii. Table IV facing p. 774. 
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predecessors on the comparatively intimate terms required for making 
the feat of evocation a possibility. 

While the resuscitation of a dead culture in the heart and mind of a 
living society may result in the necromancer’s recollecting aspects of the 
resuscitated culture that he has forgotten, or even in his discovering 
aspects of which he has never before been aware, he could never have 
performed the initial act of materializing the nucleus of the wraith 
which he has thus afterwards gradually brought into focus if, before 
ever he set out to raise this ghost, he had not possessed some hold over 
the dead society. This indispensable preliminary hold consists, as we 
have seen,* in the possession of a stock of practices and ideas derived 
from the dead civilization’s cultural heritage ; and this key is not in the 
hands of any civilization of a younger generation that is not affiliated to 
the dead society in virtue of being the issue of a chrysalis church that 
has been constructed by the dead society’s internal proletariat. This link 
of Apparentation-and-Affiliation, as we have called it, duly subsists be- 
tween tertiary civilizations and their secondary predecessors; but w'e 
have found no more than abortive rudiments of it in the relation between 
secondary civilizations and the primary" predecessors of these and, ex 
hypothesis there can have been no relation of this kind between those 
primary civilizations themselves and the primitive societies out of which 
they must have arisen b^ some process ot mutation. ^ On this showing, 
we may take it that we shall have covered the ground of our present in- 
quiry when we have taken an inventory of the tertiary civilizations’ per- 
formances in their resuscitations of facets of the lives of their secondary 
predecessors in the divers fields of activity that we have been able to 
distinguish for our present purpose. 

(II) OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 

(a) RENAISSANCES OF POLITICAL IDEAS, IDEALS, AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

We hav c already noticed that the Late Medieval Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism exerted a mor^ 'nduring influence on Western life on the 
political plane than on cither the literary or the artistic.'* We may now go 
on to observe that the political manifestations of this renaissance not 
only outlived the aesthetic manifestations but had forestalled them. A 
renaiss incc which did not declare itself on the aesthetic plane earlier 
than tl.c generations of Dante (vivebat a.l. 1265-1321) and Petrarch 
{vkrbt^t A.D. 1304-74) had begun to take elfect on the political plane as 
early as the eleventh century, when the government of the cities of Lom- 
bardy had passed out of the control o: their bishops into the hands of 
communes administered by boards of magistrates who were appointed 
by, and re>ponsiblc to, the citizens. resuscitated Hellenic political 
ideal which made this impact on eleventh-century Western Christian 
urban communities in Northern Italy^ proceeded, after the radiation 

* In I''’”. \ iii. 98. ^ Sec VII. ^ii. 421-2. 

’ See il. i. 102- 30. ■* See p. 3. n. i, above. 

5 See III. iii. 344, 2; P' iV. 352, n. 2; and pp. 645-8, oclow. 
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of a Late Medieval Italian sub-culture into the Transalpine and Trans- 
marine provinces of Western Christendom, to make a corresponding im- 
pact on the peoples of the feudal monarchies which this walking ghost of 
Hellenism encountered there. 

In both its earlier and narrower and its later and wider field the in- 
fluence of this Hellenic revenant on Western politics was the same. The 
superficial effect was to propagate a cult of constitutional self-govern- 
ment which was eventually to confer upon itself the flattering Attic title 
of ‘Democracy’* after demonstrating its potency by precipitating suc- 
cessively an English, an American, and a French Revolution. By the 
year a.d. 1871 this ‘Democracy’ seemed to have won a conclusive 
victory over a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Absolute Monarchy which had 
been evoked by Late Medieval Italian and Early Modern Transalpine 
and Transmarine Western despots as an instrument for transposing a 
resuscitated Hellenic style of polity from a city-state to a nation-state 
scale. 2 But a lip-service to a Humanitarianism professedly dedicated to 
the welfare of individual human beings glozed over a demonic idoliza- 
tion of a tribal Collective Humanity whose juggernaut car was to ride 
roughshod over the rights of children, women, and men* when these 
rights w'ere divested of their religious sanction. In a C'hristian society 
this sanction had been the sacrosanctity of each single soul in the eyes of 
a God who had revealed Himself to be the Father and Redeemer of 
every creature. In a post-Christian twentieth-century Western World 
a blasphemously idolatrous revival of the worship of an Athene Foliuchus 
masquerading as the Goddess France and of an Athana C’halcioecus 
masquerading as the (Joddess Prussia-* was threatening to bring down 
upon the heads of ci-devant Christian ^Vestern idolators the nemesis 
that had once overtaken those pre-C’hristian Hellenic idolators whose 
abomination of desolation these Hellenizing Western neo-pagans had 
re-erected in order to fill a desolatingly vacant place on their own swept 
and garnished altars. 

This ghost of an idolatrous Hellenic wa^rship of a Collective Humanity 
embodied in a parochial state was thus evoked in Mediiwal Italy some 
three or four hundred years earlier than the ghosts of an Hellenic litera- 
ture and visual art that, in their authentic original epiphanies in the fifth 
and fourth centuries b.c., had been raised to their highest level of 
achievement by Attic worshippers of a parochial Athene Poliuchus. 
This Italian renaissance of Hellenic political parochialism was not, how- 
ever, either the only or the earliest political renaissance of Hellenism in 
Western history. In the course of Hellenic history itself, a religion of 
state-worship that had begun to he known by its fruits'^ had temporarily 
salvaged its credit in the eyes of partially disillusioned worshippers by 
passing over from a pristine parochial to a latter-day oecumenical form; 
Athene Poliuchus, Athana Chalcioccus, ^lyche Antiocheon, Forluna 
Praenestina, and the other deified combatants in a melee of conflicting 

* See IV iv. 140 * See HI. iii. (u. 

3 This (lepldrahle cfTcrt of the impact of Dcniociacy upon I*aiotliial S(>vereiynly has 
been noticed m IV'. iv. 161--7. 

♦ Sec I. 1. 441 4 and IV. iv. 117 20 and 405-8. 

5 Matt. Ml. 20 and xii. 33; Luke \i. 44. 
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parochial idols had eventually been called to order by being subordinated 
to the oecumenical supremacy of a Dca Roma and a Divus Augustus ; 
and a post-Dioclctianic absolute version of this consolidated worship of 
the concentrated power of a politically unified Mankind was formally re- 
vived in Western Christendom, a quarter of a millennium before the 
revival of city-state- worship in Lombardy, when Charlemagne was 
crowned as a Roman Emperor by Pope Leo III in Saint Peter’s on 
Christmas Day a.d. 800 .' 

The memory of this Carolingian evocation of a ‘holy’ Roman ghost of 
an extinct Hellenic universal state cannot come into our minds without 
reminding us simultaneously that, since then, the same ghost had been 
rc-evoked again and again in the Western World in the course of the 
eleven and a half centuries that had elapsed between the date of the 
coronation of Charlemagne at Rome and the time of the writing of these 
lines. 

The all but fatal collapse of the nascent Western Christian Civiliza- 
tion itself, which had been the price of Charlemagne’s failure to re- 
suscitate the Roman Empire in the West effectively, did not deter a 
Saxon Otto 1- from repeating his Auslrasian predecessor’s attempt; and 
the subsequent failure of Otto’s attempt in its turn did not deter a 
Swabian Frederick I from attempting, for his part, to undo the political 
effects of the humiliation of a Franconian Henry IV at Hildebrand’s 
hands by employing against a triumphant Hildcbrandine Church the 
refurbished spiritual weapon of a recently disinterred Justiniancan Law.* 
Thereafter, when Frederick Barbarossa’s experience had demonstrated 
that the necromancer’s wand provided by his Bolognese legists was a 
broken reed, his grandson Frederick Stupor Muudi set himself to 
reverse, at the eleventh hour, the cumulative disaster of Charlemagne’s, 
Henry I\’’s, and Frederick Fs successive discomfitures'^- -though the 
weapon in which Frederick II trusted to conjure a victory out of his 
forlorn hope Avas one which had missed fire, more than two hundred 
years back, in the hands of his Saxon predecessor Otto HI.* 

This imaginative Icnth-ccntiiry forerunner of a ihirtecnth-ccntury 
Stupor Minidi had sought condense an insubstantial wraith of a de- 
funct luipciium Romaniim into at least a similitude of flesh and blood by 
transferring the seat of a lehabilitaled Western Christian ‘Holy Roman 
Empire’ from Western Christendom’s Saxon marches over against the 
North ] airopean barbari ins^’ to her Roman march over against Orthodox 
Clu'iste ulom. At the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christi m lua the Diicatus Romanus was a patch of common ground on 
which the domains of the two Christendon^'^ v»\ei lapped;' and, in install- 
ing himself in the ci-devunt Imperial Chy, Qtto HI had hoped to fortify 
the sickly counterfeit of the Roman imperial Power that had been 

* Charlcm.ij,Mic\ attempt to revive the Romaii iCnipire in Western Christendom has 
been discussctl in this Study in I. i. 343* III. iii. <^76; l\\ iv. 378-9; V. v. 477, n. i; 
and VI. Ml. 19. 

- See It. ii. 167-8. 3 See TV. iv. 557, and p. 31, below. 

Sec \y IV. 560-7* VII. vii. 537-8; and IX. Mii. 394-5. 

5 See IV. iv. 617, n. 2. *6 Sec II. ii. 167-9. 

7 See IV iv. 335-7, 5 1-2. 11. I 599-600. 

U 2015. IX B Z 
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palmed off on Western Christendom by reinforcing it with tougher 
metal imported from a Byzantine mint. The success of Leo III Syrus’s 
revival of the Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom had been as 
conspicuous as the failure of Charlemagne’s subsequent attempt to per- 
form a corresponding feat of political necromancy in the West.* Could 
not a clumsy Western necromancer’s abortive essay be salvaged by the 
Herodian expedient of turning to Western Christendom’s account the 
achievements of an Orthodox Christian necromancer’s virtuosity ? 

This complicated experiment of trying to raise the ghost of a dead 
civilization by employing a living civilization as a medium, which Otto 
III had failed to carry to success in the cultural crucible of a late-tenth- 
century City of Rome, was repeated by Frederick II under more 
promising conditions in a thirteenth-century Kingdom of Sicily which 
was tlic East Roman Empire’s Transadriat’c successor-state. 'J'he out- 
come of this more ambitious adventure in the black art of political 
alchemy was, as we have scen,-^ a war to the death between a pseudo- 
Byzantine ‘Holy Roman Empire’ and a Hildebrandine Papal Roman 
Church which brought the victorious ecclesiastical combatant to the 
ground in the same ruin as his vanquished secular adversary and thereby 
compromised the future of a promising Western Christian attempt to 
explore a previously untried approach towards ‘he goal of the bathing 
enterprise of Civilization. Yet the ghost of an obsolete 1 lellenic institu- 
tion that had been so inauspiciously raised at the close of the eighth 
century of the Christian Era by an Austrasian king and a Roman patri- 
arch was still able to induce fresh \\Y*stern victims to feed it with their 
life-blood within full view of their infatuated predecessors’ unburied 
corpses. 

By the time of the extirpation of Frederick II llohenstaufen’s brood, 
the cumulus of historic disasters, that had gradually come to be associated 
with academic pretensions to the imperial prerogative in the West, had 
gathered round a tragic imperial crown into a lowering nimbus which 
might have been expected to serve as an effective deterrent against any 
further repetition of Charlemagne’s folly. Vet this scarecrow Caesarea 
Maiestas was eagerly appropriated by the architects of a Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy for the sake of the prestige that it could still lend to 
their strictly practical enterprise of providing an Ivarly Modern Western 
World with a local carapace to piotect it against Ottoman aggression in 
the Danube Basin and, after the decay of the Ottoman Power had 
rendered a Hapsburg Empire’s service to the Western Civilization 
superfluous,^ ‘the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’ — which 
had been preserved by the arts of Hapsburg statesmanship to weigh as 
an incubus on submissive German backs with a gravity that grew heavier 
century by centur}’ — \\as sedulously transferred to no-less-willing 
French backs by the policy of a Napoleon whose motives in thus posing 
as a traditionalist were the hard-headed calculations of raison (Tetat. 

The immediate effect of the Corsican adventurer’s usurpation of the 
imperial style and title in a.d. 1804 was to vulgarize a term of Western 

* See T. i. 34-1; III. iii. 276; IV. iv. 378-9; V. v. 477, n. 1; ami VI. vii. iq. 

In IV. iv. 560-7. 3 Sec II. li. 177-9. * II. ii. 179 90. 
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political art whose dignity had been the only one of its pristine virtues 
that had not by then long since departed from it. The reigning Danubian 
Ilapsburg monarch Francis IPs sclf-melamorphosis from a ‘Roman 
Emperor* into an ‘Hereditary Emperor of Austria* on the loth August, 
1804, was caricatured, on the 12th October, 1822, in the proclamation of 
D{)n Pedro I as Plmperor of Brazil.* Yet this reduct io ad ahsurdtim of the 
value of a political coinage which a Napoleon I had debased did not 
deter a Napoleon III from assuming, on the 2nd December, 1852, a title 
that was to lure him into liquidating a Second French Empire in a more 
conclusive disaster than the First French Empire’s debacle. Nor did 
the concliisiveness of the French nation’s failure in the nineteenth 
century to re-establish the reality of a Roman Empire on ex-Roman 
ground in Europe deter French imperialists from seeking a more pro- 
pitious field on ex-Roman ground in North-West Africa for an experi- 
ment in political nccromacy that never ceased to exact sacrifices without 
ever forfeiting its powers of fascination.^ 

Meanwhile a German nation that was taking its revenge on the Second 
French Empire for the sins of the First had not w^aited for the capitula- 
tion of a beleaguered Paris to reassumc — as it did at Versailles on the 
31st December, 1870 -the incubus of wdiich it had been relieved, 
64 years back, by the fortuitous combined good ofiices of a Corsican 
usurper and a Ilapsburg defeatist;* and even the demonic twentieth- 
century Austrian impro^iser of a momentary Third German Reich, in 
whose wild eyes a Prussian essay in a Second German Reich and an 
Austrian epilogue to a First German Reich were both alike anathema, 
eventually came under the spell of the Roman Empire’s still unlaid ghost 
so far as to ily in the face of his owm crazy ideology by perching his 
vulture’s-nest on a crag overhanging an enchanted Barbarossa’s holy 
cave at Berchtesgaden* and by accepting the regalia of Charlemagne, 
stolen from a Hapsbuig treasure-house, as a tribute from the Statthaltcr 
of the lethal lunatic’s own ghich^cschaltit Austrian homeland.*’ 

During the 134 years that had elapsed between the date of Hitler’s 
indulgence in this freak of historical fancy and the date of Napoleon I’s 
assumption of a usurped ini^ .rial diadem, the now^ fast-fading phantom 
of a Roman oecumenical autocrat’s khvannah^^ which by that time had 
been haunting a Western political waste-land for more than a thousand 
years, had been shining with too faint a llicker of light to be capable any 
longer cl W’orking more serious mischiet than the will-o’-the-wisp’s 


^ Sec \ 1 . vii. n. i. 

2 The quest for a consdiation pii/e in Afiica to inpensale for disappointments in 
jEuropc was a moti\e ot ninetecntli-tciitiir\ and 'went eth-ceiuur\ 1 uiKh imperialism 
in the Maj.diiib ilmt has been noticed in Tojnbi A. I., \rd IJoulitr, \ . M.; Sutziv of 
International Affair^, 'ol. i (London 19^8, MiUord), pp. 4S9 90. See also the 

present Stiid\, 1 \. \iii. 258. 

1 l-'rancis II Ilapsburp had renounced the l of Holy Roman Kmporor on the 
6th August, 1806. 

•* Sec Ilryrc, James: The Holy Roman Empire, chap. .\i, a<I finem, quoted in III. iii. 46^^. 

5 The regalia of the Holy Roman Empire were presented to Hitler bv Se\ss-Inquart 
on the 6th . ptember, 1938, at the National Socialist Part> ‘s annual r.illv at Nuremberg. 
Hitler placed these irea.>ures in the hands of the ciMc authoiitics ot Nuremberg, who 
had been the custodians of them before A.D. 1809. 

^ Sec JX. \iii. 548, n. 1. 
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prank of enticing fools to follow a treacherous gleam to their deaths. But 
this ideal of oecumenical unity which, on Western soil, had hitherto 
invariably proved abortive was only one aspect of the ghost of a senile 
Hellenic universal state that had been raised in St. Peter’s by T^ope Leo 
and King Charles on Christmas Day, a.d. 8oo. The absolutism of the 
Dioclelianic Roman Empire’s demands upon its subjects had been as 
characteristic a feature of this Late Hellenic political institution as its 
claim to world-wide dominion; and the intensive, as well as the ex- 
tensive, potency of the original had been reproduced in the wraith that 
had been raised to haunt a Western Christendom. 

‘The Carolingian Empire . . . was conceived as the society of the whole 
Christian people under the control of a theocratic monarchy, and [it] 
attempted to regulate every detail of life and thought, down to the method 
of ecclesiastical chant and the rules of the h Monastic (3rder, by legislative 
decrees and go\ ernmcntal inspection. . . . The fusion of temporal and 
spiritual penvers was far more complete in the Carolingian State than it 
had been in the Christian barbarian kingdoms, or even in the Byzantine 
Empire.’* 

Charlemagne and his successors had condemned this resuscitated Con- 
stantinian absolutism to miscarry by attempting to bring, not only every 
plane of human activity, but also every geograph I: al province of Western 
Christendom, under the sway of this ‘unitary Church State’;- but an 
auspicious dilference in the circumstances in which the C’arolingian tour 
deforce w^as reattempted by Frederick II I lohenstaufen made it possible 
for Frederick’s political oecumenicalism to fail as lamentably as Charle- 
magne’s without involving his absolutism in the disaster which had 
overtaken both elements in the Carolingian enterprise. 

When Charlemagne had ventured on his attempt to rcinaiigurate a 
Constantinian absolutism throughout his wide-spread and still fast- 
expanding dominions, he had had to start building up again, from the 
foundations, a sophisticated social structure that had long since been 
rased to the ground in all the former provinces of the Roman Empire 
that lay w ithin his frontiers, and this perhaps the most thoroughly of all 
in his own ancestral patrimony, Austrasia. By contrast, the Jvmperor 
Frederick II inherited, in the Kingdom of Sicily, a base of operations in 
which absolutism was already a going concern, thanks to the elfectiv^e 
local revival there of a Late Roman dispensation by the eiiicient hands 
of his father’s Norman victims’ Byzantine and Altislim predecessors.^ 
And, although the difference in degree of political elllciency between a 
thirteenth-century Sicily and an eighth-century Austrasia prov ed not to 
be great enough —vast though it was — to compensate for Frederick II’s 
handicap in entering the lists so late in the day, the consecpient failure of 
his attempt to unite Central and Northern Italy with Southern Italy and 
Sicily under a centralized oecumenical autocratic rule did not prevent 
him from making, as King of Sicily, the mark on Western history that 
he found himself impotent to make as Holy Roman Emperor. In other 

* Dawson, Christopher: Reh\nnn and the Rise of Western Cultme (I ondon 
Shoed & Ward), pp. 15 and 89. The (|uotations fiom this honk ha\e hit 11 made with the 
permission of the autiior, ihc Society of Author^, and the pulilishtrs. 

^ Uawion, op. iit., p. 89. 3 See IX. Mii. 394-5. 
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contexts* we have already observed that the effective local revival of a 
Late Roman absolutism in the Kingdom of Sicily, which did not avail in 
Frederick IPs lifetime to serve the King-Emperor as an instrument for 
making the same resuscitated absolutism likewise effective on an oecu- 
menical scale, did stimulate a host of Late Medieval and Early Modern 
Western parochial diadochi and epigoni of the Stupor Mundi to honour 
his memory by taking his autocracy as their ensample on the less am- 
bitious Siculo- Neapolitan geographical scale on which it had achieved so 
brilliant a success. 

The earliest of these successful experiments in establishing counter- 
parts of a Byzantine Kingdom of Sicily in other provinces of Western 
Christendom were the work of despots who, in the course of the quarter 
of a millennium following Frederick’s death in a.d. 1250, swept up the 
sevent}'^ or eighty self-governing city-states of Central and Northern 
Italy into not more than ten miniature empires that were, all of them, 
faithful reproductions of their Sicilian prototype in proving to be so 
many local graves of Medieval Italian civic liberties.^ This local Sicilian 
culture of an antediluvian weed which had thus been bedded out in Late 
Medieval North Italian nursery gardens^ was one of the principal Italian 
exports to the Transmarine and Transalpine parts of Western Christen- 
dom in the diffusion of the Late Medieval Italian sub-civilization at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and in this wider field the 
propagators of an inauspiciously resuscitated Late Hellenic autocracy 
did not have to reperform their North Italian instructors’ arduous task 
of fencing in new political enclosures for the cultivation of the exotic 
plant of alisoliitism. Beyond the Alps and the Tyrrhene Sea the North 
Italian cuttings of a Late Hellenic poison-ivy that had been successfully 
recultivated in Sicily found ready-made garden-beds in the existing 
feudal kingdoms and principalities; and in another contexf^ we have 
seen how, under the impact of this imported autocracy, the medieval 
parliamentary liberties of the non-Italian parts of Western Christendom 
came within an ace of suffering the fate that had already overtaken the 
medieval civic liberties of Italy. 

In the ex-feudal Kingdc. of England alone the challenge presented 
to an indigenous medieval parliamentarism by the infiltration of an 
exotic Italianate autocracy was successfully met by a marriage between 
parliamentary liberties and autocratic efficiency which bore fruit in the 
creation of a Late Modern Western foim of parliamentary constitutional 
governii.ent. 'fhis was, however, merely a local exception to the general 

* In VI r. \ii, 537 S an>l I\. viii. 363 and 394-5. 

^ Sot* III. iii. 3S4 iind IV. iv. 353, n. .1. In Soiiihi'rn Italy tl ‘'st* ci\ ic* libci’it's had 
been exliniuii''lKd soinr 1 \m> hundred \iars o'uluT bv . iurinan pupils of lb /antine 
avatars of Uorn.in Justirii.ins aiul 1 )ioi k tians. 'riiv >.i\ iv hl;vrlus I'f ihc onve .sclf-^’o\ ern- 
in^ citv-statc'> Noithern and Central Italy ' (.r- exMnunnsheil — with the two notable 
oxi options of \ oni( o and tJonoa — as offoctivoi 'on, liko Milan and l’’K>ronco, they 
became capitals of ;niniaturo empires as when, like PdMa and Siena, they became pro- 
vincial towns; and, thoiif'li ihc yoke of po'itical subjection mii^ht wciijh loss hoavily on 
the nciks of ci-tln mit olt^ -states which, iiko Padua and Vorona, had lost thoir indc- 
pendonco \ a tvranl city and nof to a tyrant dictator, d> nasty, or Papal Crown, the cities 
that booamr object to Vonii'o did lo.se their independence no less deeisivelv than their 
sisters that became subject to the Papal IVlonai' h] , the Medici, and the Visconti. 

■» Sec I. i. 19. * In III. iii. 35S -bj. 
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course of political development in Western Christendom in its Early 
Modern Age. In the Western World of that age, outside England, the 
stalking spectre of a reanimated Dioclctianic Roman absolutism won a 
sweeping victory; and, though all victories are wasting assets, it took two 
hundred years for the tyranny of a Philip II {regriahat a.d. 1555-98) to 
refine itself into the ‘enlightened’ absolutism of a Joseph (imperahat 
A.D. 1765-90), and three centuries for ‘the divine right’ of kings, who had 
converted their limited hereditary feudal rights into an unlimited ad- 
ventitious Justinianean prerogative, to water itself down into the prosaic 
‘legitimacy’ pleaded by the shell-shocked beneficiaries of a brief post- 
Napoleonic Restoration. 

'Phe kini^s crept out — the peoples sat at home, 

And findint? the long-invocated peace 
(.■\ pall embroidered with worn imaRes 
Of rij^hts divine) too scant to cover doom 
Such as they suffered, cursed the corn that grew 
Rankly, to bitter bread, on Waterloo.* 

Vet, even after the judgement passed by ‘the Ideas of 17S9’ on a Modern 
Western ghost of a Late Hellenic absolutism had been executed in the 
French Revolution’s mid-nineteenth-century aftermath {metabatur 
A.D, 184S-71), a v’cstigc of autocracy still survived in the Western World 
in the Hapsbiirg government of Austria-Hungary and the Hohenzollern 
government of Prussia-Gcrmany; and, even when these now patently 
anachronistic vestigial autocracies were tardily overthrown as a con- 
sequence of their defeat in the War of a.d. 1914-18, the sequel was to 
disappoint President Wilson’s sanguine endeavour to ‘make the World 
safe for Democracy’;- for, when the ghost of a resuscitated Justinian, 
that had still been haunting the politically backward eastern marches of 
a now almost ubiquitous Western Civilization, had thus at last been laid, 
the victorious ‘Anglo-Saxon’ institution of responsible parliamentary 
represcntativ'c government did not succeed to the exorcised Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern Caesars’ vacant heritage. In this hour of supreme 
opportunity an 1‘higlish-grovvn parliamentarism proved to he a tender 
plant, which might bear admirable fruits on its native soil in England 
and her daughter commonwealths founded by Imglish settlers overseas, 
but which was apt to wilt under the ordeal of transplantation to non- 
Anglo-Saxon Western ground. 

The anti-parliamentarian denouement in Central Europe in the inter- 
W'ar years a.d. 1919-39 gave ‘Anglo-Saxon’ votaries of Parliamentarism 
a shocking surprise; yet the replacement of an overthrown Justinianean 
‘legitimacy’ by a dynamically militarist-minded Agathoclean tyranny, 
which was the sign of these unhappy inter-w'ar times, had been fore- 
shadowed, long since, in Napoleon I’s exploitation of ‘the Ideas of 1789* 
and in Napoleon Ill’s occupation of the vacuum left by the fall of Louis 
Philippe’s constitutional monarchy; and on the morrow of a Second 

* Urowninp, K. B.: CroTLtied and liinird, Stan/a xii 

- ‘'I'hc World must he made sate tor I)i moc r.iry’ —President Wilson in his Addres«» 
to the CVingress of the I’liited States* on the 2nd April, iyi7, tallinj' for a deilaralion of 
war against Germany. 
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World War it was no longer possible for Western Liberals to blind their 
eyes to the truth that, after all, the ghost of a resuscitated Hellenic 
absolutism had not been laid in Western Christendom effectually. It 
had no sooner been banned in one epiphany than it had reasserted itself 
in another; and this second visitation of an unquiet spirit was more dis- 
turbing than the first, since the demonic powers latent in Human 
Nature, which, in the economy of an absolute monarchy, were let loose 
in one lost soul alone, were ‘activated’ viritim in the eruption of a 
‘totalitarian* democracy that was a veritable dictatorship of Leviathan. 

This Frankenstein’s monster was the latest product of a karma from 
which Western Man had never succeeded in releasing himself since he 
had wantonly incurred it, on Christmas Day a.d. 800, by raising the 
ghost of an antecedent society’s universal state. We may now go on to 
remind ourselves that tliis particular exhibition of the necromancer’s 
craft on the political plane w as no monopoly of the Western practitioners 
of the black Art. 

A ghost of a Roman Empire that had served as the Hellenic Society’s 
universal state was raised by an Orthodox as well as by a Western 
Christian Hellenistic Society; and we have seen' that in Orthodox 
Christendom this necromantic tour de force was performed w'ith such 
virtuosity that the incubus of the East Roman Empire proved heavy 
enough to break the Orthodox Christian Society’s back in the reign of 
the Emperor Basil the Bulgar-killer {imperabat a.d. 969-1025), little 
more than 250 years after the local evocation of the ghost of Roman 
imperialism by Leo Syrus {imperabat a.d. 717-41). We have likew’ise 
seen^ that neither the disastrous aftermath of the Cxreat Romano-Bulgar- 
ian War of a.d. 977 -1019 nor the submergence of a surviving remnant of 
Orthodox Christendom in W'estern Anatolia, which was the promptly 
exacted price of the re-erection of a simulacrum of the East Roman 
Empire at Constantinople in a.d. 1261, nor even the capture of the vam- 
pire Imperial City in a.d. 1453 by the 'Osmanlis, made a sufficient im- 
pression on the (Greeks to break the spell of their infatuation with the 
ghost of an Hellenic unhersal state w hich had been exacting from them 
these ghastly sacriiices. 'i -y required the crowning catastrophe of 
A.D. 1922, in which the submerged Orthodox Christian diaspora in Ana- 
tolia w as exterminated, to rid them of ‘the Cji eat Idea’ of crushing them- 
selves to death for the third time in Orthodox Christian history by once 
again siuldling themselves with a resuscitated Roman Empire. 

We h ivc also watched the ghosts of other universal states playing the 
malignant role pla\ed by the Hellenic uni\crsal state’s ghost in the 
histories of the two Christian Hellenistic civilizations. The ghost of a 
Syriac universal state that had eventualb been *'7nbodied in the *Abbasid 
Caliphate was raised at Cairo^ after the lull of Baghdad in a.d. 1258, and 
W’as translated te) Constantinople, aft ^ he fall of Cairo in a.d. 1517, 
to ride there m.ilignly on the shoulders ot 'Osmanlis who had inadvert- 
ently acquired this political incubus among the spoils of their victory 

Wn I i. 64, n. 7 , 65, 66, and 70; IV. iv. jzo; VI. \ii. iij; and IX. \iii. 103. 

‘ In \ J. Ml. Z0-31. 

J See I. i. 67, n. 2, 70, , and 396; II. ii. 75-76; and Vi. vii. 21. 
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over the IVIamluks.^ The ghost of a Sinic universal state that had been 
embodied in the Ts’in and Han lilmpire'^ returned to haunt an afllliatcd 
Far Eastern Society in the shape of the Sui and T’ang Empire;^ and, 
when the main body of the Far Eastern Society propagated an offshoot 
on to Japanese soil, this Sinic political incubus was exported to Yamato 
in A.D. 645 as an indispensable piece in the conventional suite of con- 
temporary Chinese cultural furniture, to play a weird role in its doubly 
exotic new environment overseas.'* 

In the analogous propagation of an offshoot of Orthodox Christendom 
on to Russian soil at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian Era, the converted Varangian war-lords* Scandinavian mother 
wit or heaven-sent good fortune preser\ed tlicm from committing the 
political solecism of dressing themselves up in a re-conditioned Roman 
Imperial skaramangion which had been tr^msmuted on eighth-century 
Greek shoulders from a silken robe into a leaden cope, and on tenth- 
century Bulgar shoulders from a leaden cope into a corrosive sliirt of 
Nessus. Yet the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom proved, 
after all, unable in the long run to escape its fate of ha\ing to take de- 
livery of an Hellenic political incubus which had become tlie character- 
istic peculiar institution of the Orthodox Christian way of life since the 
evocation of this ghost by Leo Syrus’s necroman* ic genius. The Musco- 
vite epigoni of Rurik, who provided a broken-down Russian Orthodox 
Christendom with its universal slatc,^ won for themselves the dubious 
privilege of catering for this now' necessary social ser\ice by equipping 
themselves with the reiloubtablc apparatus of an autocracy that con- 
secrated its home-grown institutions by dedicating them to a Bvzantinc 
ideal. The formidable mission of casting herself for the role of a 'I'hird 
Rome w'as the price at which Moscow' purchased from malicious gods 
her licence to moiKjpolize the grim business of empire-building on 
Russian ground.^ 

Our survey up to this point has made it e\ident that, in the histories 
of civilizations uf the third generation, a renaissance of the universal 
state of an antecedent civilization has been a not uncommon event. In- 
deed, among all the ci\ilizations of this third generation that were not 
abortive, the Hindu Civilization is peihaps the only one in whose history 
we do not find this particular institution re-emerging from the psychic 
storeroom of the afliliatcd societ}’s memory of the apparemted society’s 
life and works; for, in the history of the Iranic Muslim Civilization, we 
can perhaps detect in 'J'imur Lenk’s warped empire-building activities 
a belated and abi^rtive attempt at a revival of the antecedent Syriac 
Society’s universal state if we follow up the clue offered to us by the 
resemblances betw'een Timur’s career and Charlemagne’s.^ If 'I’innir’s 
demonic temperament had not carried him to fatally farther lengths 


^ Sre VI. \ii. 21-27. 

^ Points of likonc-ss aniJ (lifTcrtnce hctwfi-n th*‘ nn.ii-»sancis of llic Sini\ and lUMcnic 
univcrsil st,it< s aic t‘X.iniincd on pp. Si, hrlow. 

^ .Sfc II. n. T7f); III. iii. 440; and VJ. \ii. 19. 

See II. M. i«;S o and VI. vii. 40 41. 
s Sec IV\ IV. SS; V. v. ■?i2; V. \i. 19 1 and 309. 

^ Sec VI. Ml. 31-40 and IX. viii. 67O-8. 


7 See IV. iv. 488 504. 
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than Charlemagne’s limit in committing the marchman’s besetting sin 
of turning his arms against the interior of the world which it is his 
historical mission to defend, it is conceivable that the IVansoxanian 
empire-builder might have emulated the achievement of his Austrasian 
counterpart, who raised a ghost of the Roman Empire in Western Chris- 
tendom, by raising a ghost of the 'Abbasid Caliphate on Iranic Muslim 
ground —though w^e may also surmise that, even if 'Pimiir had achieved 
the utmost success within his power in this enterprise, the contrast be- 
tween a Timurid caricature of the Baghdadi ‘Abbasid Caliphate at 
Samarqand anrl a contemporary *Abbasid reproduction of the Baghdadi 
*Abbasid Caliphate at Cairo would have been even greater than the 
historic contrast betw^cen Charlemagne’s caricature and Leo Syrus’s 
reproduction of the Roman Empire. 

In every instance of either an effectual or an abortive evocation of an 
antecedent civilization’s universal state that w^e have examined up to this 
point, the society w hose life this nrenant has haunted has been linked 
through a chrysalis-church* w’ith the society out of whose ashes the 
spectre has been conjured up. Is a chrysalis-church an indispensable 
officiant in the rite whereby this feat of evocation is accomplished? Or 
are there cases in which the ghost of an antecedent civilization’s uni- 
versal state has been evoked by a civilization which has been linked with 
its predecessor, not thro.igh a chrysalis-church constructed by the pre- 
decessor’s internal proletariat, but through the predecessor’s external 
proletaiiat or its dominant minority?^ The answers to these questions 
likewise may pro\c to be indicated by the Carolingian clue which has 
just enabled us to detect an abortive evocation of a gh(>st of the ’Abbasid 
Caliphate on Iranic Muslim ground by Timur Lenk; for, in the early 
histoiics of at least three secondary civilizations derived from piimary 
predecessors through these predecessors’ external proletariats, we find 
polities that bear a closer appaient family likeness to Charlemagne’s 
empire than Timur’s empire displays, 'riie polities in question arc the 
Chou Iimpirc in Sinic history, ^ the Khatti Iimpirc in Ilittite history, 
and the 'roltcc Empire in Mexic history.^ 

All these three empire, cscmblc the Carolingian Empire in being 
products of barbarian interlopcis who had established themseh cs w ithin 
the former frontiers of the universal state of an antecedent civilization. 
All three cmpiics also resemble the Carolingian Empire in the further 
point ot having their political centre of gravity in regions which, in the 
geography of the antecedent civilization » nd its universal state, had 

* Till*? conception of the role of cluirthcs in the l.^^tolics of liMli/ations ha^ betn 
exaniinid in V II. mi. 4i<) 

2 Our tl is'-ilu jtum ol sonetus in which clistim ii ^ns arc drawn is i>ct out in the 

table IV in \ol. mi, lacinj; p. 772. 

' In the t ibhs in Mil 1, pp. 111 3 ami 186, I « Sii ic Soc iet\ h.is been wit*ncb cl.issi- 
fied ns a pnni.irv i iMh/.itnm, in conti.idu tion die Sinic own tradit'on that 

the C boil iiiltutt was .1 sl^()lKl.l^^ onewIiKh h.id bem pin.idid b\ that ot the i^baiiK 
(alias V in) Snue the publii .1(1011 ot the lirst tline \oIiinus nt tl is Studv in \.n. 1014, 
the Sinn ,S()tn.t\’s tradition about its iiwn aiitci idi iits had btcii tonfirnicd b\ the 
piof^K ss t f .in b.i(oIoi.Mi .il disi.«)\ir\ (see \ I. mi. 21 1, n. i). 

♦ Tor the 'foltii hinpire *;cc Chinn, Th.- fioni tl c I'ailitst Times to the Con- 

quest (London hm6, I o^.lt Dakson), pp. 34 V aillaiit, (h C. : 'Ihe Azttis of Mtxieo 
(l.ondoii lyso, reii^tuin), pp 63 82. 
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been, not central, but peripheral. The geographical situation of Charle- 
magne’s Austiasia in what had been the Rhenish march of the Roman 
Empire lias manifest parallels in the geographical situations of these 
Other three empires* nuclei. The Chou Dyniusty*s original patrimony lay 
in the Wei Basin, which had been the western marchland of the Shang 
culture and which was to continue to play the same role in the successive 
histories of the Sinic and the Far Eastern Civilization.* I’hc Khatti 
Empire’s metropolitan territory lay in the former western marchland of 
a Sumeric universal state on the eastern fringe of the Anatolian Plateau. 
The 'i'oltec Empire’s capital city, Tula, lay in the former north-western 
hinterland of ‘the First Empire’ of the Mayas on the south-eastern fringe 
of the Mexican Plateau. 

The four empires that we arc comparing bear a further and more in- 
timate resemblance to one another in being, all alike, feudal in their 
organization. All four were loose and unstable associations of divers 
peoples constituting so many separate principalities or kingdoms that 
were held together precariously under the never quite unchallenged 
ovcrlordship of one of their number.- This ramshackle constitution was 
a birth-mark that was also a death-warrant; and the slow agony of the 
Holy Roman Empire’s decline and fall, in the course of the 1,005 
and seven and a half months intervening betwee?i Charlemagne’s coro- 
nation at Rome on Christmas Day a.u. 800 and Francis IPs abdication 
at Vienna on the 6th August, 1806, has a striking parallel in Sinic history 
in the eight or nine hundred ycars^ long de^ringolade of a C’hdii Empire 
which received its Napoleonic coup dv ^rdee in 249 n.c. at the brutal 
hands of the revolutionary militarist principality of Ts’in. The ninth- 
century collapse of the Carolingians, the eleventh-century humiliation 
of the Carolingians’ Franconian successors by Pope Gregory VTI, and 
the thirteenth-century overthrow of the Ilohenstaufen by Pope Innocent 
IV, arc milestones on a leisurely yet unswerving road to ruin that have 
their counterparts in the history of the Chou in the successive catas- 
trophes of 841 and 771-0 

The four-hundrcci-ycars-long history of the Khatti Empire was 
chequered by a corresponding series of collapses anil recoveries ending 
in the final cataclysm in the first decade of the twelfth century B.r. 
Though the progress of Modern Western archaeological discovery in 
South-West Asia during the second quarter of the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era had brought to light evidence indicating that a sup- 
posed blank interval of 150 or 200 years between the fall of the First 
Empire of Khatti and the rise of the Second Empire^ was the figment of 

* Sfc VI. \ii. 212, n. 4. 

^ For the structure of the Toltrc Empire, see Gann, op. (it., pp. 15-16 and 44. The 
similarity in point ot structure between tlic C'hdu Empire and the Caiolinuian Empire 
leaps to the e\c when the map on p. 11 in A. Herrmann’s Ilistornal and (Jornnicrctul 
Atlas of (Jhttia (C’arnbridj^e, Niass. 1915, Harvard I ni\ersitv Piess) is placed side bv 
side with Maps No. 29 and No. 30 in K. von Spruncr’s and 'I’li. Menke’s Hand-Atlas 
fur die (Je^chuhte des \liltf /alters und dtr Xtmttn Zvit (Gotha iSSo, I’erthes). 

3 Our estimate of the Chou Empire’s duration will (idler according to whether we 
follow the Sinic oHic lal tradition in accepting 1 122 11. (\ as the date ot the Chiui Dynasty’s 
overthrow of the Shan^, or whether we adopt the shorter chronology which dates this 
revolution circa 1050 H.c. (see VI. vii. 212, n. 4). 

4 Sec ibid. 


5 Sec I. i. III. 
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an erroneous chronology,* this excision of an imaginary dark age did not 
invalidate the evidence indicating a break in the continuity of Ilittite 
political history between the reign of a Telepinu who was the last 
emperor of the first line and the reign of a Tutkhaliya who was the first 
emperor of the second line — even though the time-interval between 
these two reigns had to be estimated, on a revised chronological reckon- 
ing, in terms of months or years instead of generations or centuries. Nor 
did the New Empire, once established, run its 250 years’ course from 
the later decades of the fifteenth century to the first decade of the twelfth 
century without at least one miiflled jolt ; for the account, in the imperial 
archives at Boghazqareh, of the solution of an admittedly acute political 
crisis in the first decade of the fourteenth century through the association 
of Suppiluliuma on the imperial throne side by side with his ‘father* 
Tutkhaliya the Weakling reads suspiciously like a notification, in the 
bland language of ollicial historiography, of a change of dynasty- that 
would be a counteipart in Hittitc history of the replacement of the 
Merovingians by the C’arolingians in the discreetly managed Frankish 
dynastic revolution of a.d. 751. 

'I'hcse manifold and remarkable points of likeness betw’cen the Khatti, 
Toltec, and Chou Empires and the Carolingiaii Empire lead a student of 
history to w onder w'hclher they may not be due, at least in part, to some 
common element in the four empires* respective origins. 'Fhe Chou 
hlmpire actually represented itself as being w'hat the Carolingian Empire 
likewise avow'edly w^as; for the Chou Empire professed to be a revival of 
an antecedent Shang Empire at the hands of the barbarian invaders by 
whom the Shang had been overthrown. ’This Sinic claim w'as duly vin- 
dicated by the progress of archaeological discovery after it had been con- 
tested at the tribunal of an arrogantly hypercritical school of latter-day 
Western historians; and these notoriously captious critics had never 
denied that the rise of the Khatti Empire had been preceded by the fall 
of an h'mpirc of Sumer and Akkad w'hich we have identified as being the 
Sumcric Civilization’s universal state, or that an ‘Old Empire* of the 
IMayas, which we have iilcntified as being the Mayan universal state, had 
come and gone before th^. isc of the Empire of the Toltecs. On this 
showing, was it loo rash a conjecture to surmise that the I’oltec and 
Khatti Empires were not merely sequels to the Mayan and Sumero- 
Akkadian Ivnpires in the bare chronological sense, but w ere also deliber- 
ate attempts— such as the CIkSu and Carolingian Empires were known to 
have Iv en — to bring these dead predecessoi s back to life by a feat of 
necron ancy? 

Our survey of renaissances of political Ideas, ideals, and institutions 
w^ould be incomplete if we were to copimc it to the foregoing considera- 
tion of diverse types of polity. ’I’his would leave still unexplained, for 
example, tlie striking contrast betwee* e Incompetence that is a com- 
mon character Istic of the Chou Empire, the Khatti Empire, and the 

* See tl.o Note on Chronolt in vol. x, on pp. 171-212. 

- See C'.i ai^nac, K.: Ia’ ^^tobh'mv llittite LepuiO, p. 29, and Gdtze, A.: 

Ifcthiter^ (^hiuritcr^ wui A^syrir ((Jslo 1936, AsenenhouR; London 193^), Williams & 
Norfiate), p. 56. 
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C^irolinfriiin Empire and the efficiency that is a no less patent common 
characteristic ot the ^l'*ang Kmpirc and the J^ast Roman ICmpirc. 'I'he 
reason why we find our array of ghosts of universal slates thus sortiiifr 
itselt out into two conspicuously diverse types does not heet)me apparent 
until we po on to observe that the political necromancers who conjured 
up the I’ang banpire and the East Homan Empire were not content 
simply to re\ ivc the styles, titles, and pretensions of the defunct uni\ersal 
states that they were seeking to bring hack to life. In both eases they 
went on to gi\c substance to these resuscitated forms by recreating the 
classically educated lay professional civil service which had been the life 
and soul of the Han Empire and the Roman Iimpire w hen these universal 
states had been present on Earth in the llesh. 

These e\ocations of a ghost of the Roman imperial civil serv ice in the 
East Roman Empire in and after A.n. and a ghost of the Han 

imperial civil service in the T’ang Empire in and after the reign of T’ai 
Tsung {itnpcrcihut \.i). 627-49)“ have already been noticed in otlicr con- 
texts, and in this place we have merely to observe that this renaissance 
of a vital human instrument of imperial administration accounts satis- 
factorily for the solidity which so impressively distinguishes the 'I ’ang 
and the East Roman body politic^ from the general ruck of walking 
ghosts of univ ersal states.** \Vc may go on to obse' • c that the Carolingian 
Empire attempted, without success, to fortify itself by the less laborious 
expedient of investing itself with a religious sanction, svmbolized in the 
revival of a rite which was familiar to J^arly W'estern (’hrislian minds, 
more than thirteen centuries after this rite had been put out of action as 
a consequence of the successive falls of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, because the memory of it had been preserv ed in historical records 
that had come to rank among the Holy Scriptures of the C’luistian 
Church before the Church had become a chrysalis for the incubation of 
a nascent Western Christendom out of the mortal coils of a dead 
Hellenic World. 

I'he religious sanction given to the formal revival of the Roman 
Empire in the West on Christmas Day, A.n. 800, when a b'lankish king 
W’as created Roman Emperor in virtue of being crowned by the Pope, 
had no precedent in the unconstitutional history of the authentic Rf)inan 
Empire, in which the C’aesar-making proxy of an impotent l^oman 
Senate and People had been, not the Clergy, but the Army.^ 'Phe 

* See TV. iv. 345, with nn. 2, and 4. 

^ Slc VT. \ii. ^s 7, n. 4i 3^J5, n- 4, 1^9, and 370 2. 

3 In prcMou's L>aininati«jns ot the the hast Roman Kmpiic wc ha\c ahiady 

noticed the iru(nti\c that inf)\ed its aichitects Iirst tri laise a ihtiimt Rom. in hmpire 
from the dead and then tfi clothe this phantom in llevh and hloml h\ n-irealinj/ the 
Roman inipin.il ci%il sii\ni'. 'I'licse svicci-»si\e fiats of nc.c i orn.iru y v\iir Oithodoic 
Christendom’s rcsponsis to th«* challenge of bcinjt hoinh.irtlid at p«nnt-hlanlv i.mne hv 
the explo,i\c militancy ol the l’iiniiti\c Aluslnn Arabs (si e II. ii. 3^9 and jSj 5, and 
IV. i\. 323). 

♦ ’I'hc historiial problem raiscti by the still more Tnassi\c solidity of ‘the Old King- 
dom’ of Et»\pt IS disiiissed on pp. (jSz 92, bilow. 

5 'I’he relij'ious sanition that was not only explii it but was also all-important in the 
consecration of C'haikinajrnc and his sui lessors as Holy Rornaii ICmpeiois in the West 
nad been foreshadowed, hov\e\er, in the politual ideology of a Rater Roman Empire 
when the abu'.e of the C'aesar-niakmi; power by the soldiers diiiiiKr a lenturv of ananhy 
(saeiicbat a.u. 193-284) had revealed the full measure ot the si Idieis’ contempt for a 
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ceremony performed on the 25th December, 800, at Rome had, how- 
ever, a pertinent precedent in a ceremony performed at Soissons in 
or about November, 751,’ when the Austrasian major-domo Pepin had 
been created King of the Franks in virtue of l)eing crowned and 
anointed by Pope Zacharias* representative Saint Boniface, and this 
consecration of Pepin, which liad been recclebrated by Pope Sicphen II 
in person at Saint Denis on the 28th July,^ 754, was a Western Christian 
rite- already customary by that time in Visigothia— which w'as the 
revival of an Israelite institution commemorated in the Books of Samuel 
and Kings. 

‘'I'hcrc can be no question that its ultimate orij?in is to be found in the 
Old 'I'estament, w here it embodies the theocratic principle and the depen- 
dence of the secular power on the spiritual power of the prophet, as w'e 
see in the case of Samuel anointing David in place of Saul,^ and in the 
e\en iiKire dramatic stoiy of Eliseus’s [Elisha’s] mission to anoint Jehu as 
kinp to destioy the house of Ahab.+ In both ot these cases the prophet as 
the represent. iti\e of Ciod intervenes to change the course of History by 
IransteninK the kingship to a new' line, and we can hardly doubt that these 
precedents were in the minds of the Pope and Saint Boniface and the 
advisers of King Pepin when the new rite was introduced. 

'riiisS Western Christian renaissance of an Israelite institution did not 
avail to give the Carolingian I£inpiic the aurability of its more solidly 
constructed lust Roman counterpart and lival, but the unavailingly 
resuscitated Svriac rite v\as nevertheless to play an historic part in the 
Western ^\'orld’s political life. 

‘llcnceh^rw.ird it was to be a chaiacteiistic feature of Western kingship, 
so that the cliiism or oil of consecration was held to confer a new sacred 
char.icter on the peison of the ruler. . . . '^Phe e\olution of the English 
coronation rite takes us back vMth baldly any serious gaps to its Carolin- 
gian origins.’^ 


(h) RENVISSANCES OF SYSTEMS OF L VVV 

In pioeceding with our survey of renaissances in divers fields of 
activ ity, v\e may now pass ' fn/in the pro\incc ol political ideas, ideals, 
and institutions to the piov ince of Law, in which the realities of ordinary 
life are rellccted more faithfully than they aie in Politics. 

liMn" h(k 1 was tluir own < rtMturc. '^Ehis fcirfnl experunce had tri\rn biith to the 

idia tint » diMTU* luki whoso di\ n it\ could hi* lujuidatcd h\ kihiiifr its human incarna- 
tion was inoic Milruiahli* tl an a ruhr who did not protiss to he more than a mortal 
himstll, hut who ilid i hum to lie the* ihosm instiuimi r and piiai^e of a c'od whom the 
soldiLis ould nciihir assassii..itt* noi intimidate, hci aus<* this diMiie palion of a human 
rulir who was Ills Mceuirml on h.irth was Himsrlt iMMsihle and intani’ihle. ‘Aurelian 
. . . used to sa\ tliat the soldiers de ci\id thsmscKi s in supposinjr th u the distim-s ot the 
Emptiois la\ in ihiir hands 1 oi he used to a.i that it is (iod who hid bestowed the 
purple and . . hid dtuded the period of Ills *ti/n’ luonymu^ post Diunem, 

quoted in V'. \ 641;, n. 4) 

* See llodtikm, Th.: Itulv and Jur Iniaders^ vii (Oxford 189';. Clarendon Press), 
p. n 4 , n ?. 

2 Doubt IS last upon this date by Hodgkin, ibid., pp. 210-1; hut it rests on the 
aulhoritv of an abbot ot baiiU Denis - the scene ot the lertmony —who died only sixty 
sears aftii the eseiit. 

3 1 Sam. AM I 1 1. *2 Kings ix. i-io. 

^ Daw sou, Christopher: RtUgion and the Rts< jJ Western Culture (London 1Q50, Shced 
& Maid), pp. 85 86. ^ Dawson, op. cit., pp. 85 and 92. 
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We have seen that, after a post-Hellenic interregnum had declared 
itself on the political plane in the break-up of a unitary Roman Empire 
into a mosaic of indigenous and barbarian successor-slates, the emer- 
gence of two new Hellenistic Christian civilizations found its political 
expression in attempts to raise the Roman Empire from the dead.' On 
the legal plane, as we have also noticed already in other contexts, a 
Roman Law, which, in the course of ten centuries ending in Justinian’s 
generation, had been slowly and laboriously elaborated to meet the 
complicated requirements of a sophisticated oecumenical Hellenic 
Society,^ was swiftly left stranded^ — and this in the comparatively 
robust Centre and East, as well as in the sickly West, of a collapsing 
Hellenic World — by the rapid obsolescence of the whole way ot life to 
which the Roman Law had come to be so nicely geared. Thereafter, the 
symptoms of decay and death w'ere followed in due course by manifesta- 
tions of fresh life on the legal, as on the politual, plane; but, in a nascent 
Orthodox Christendom and a nascent Western Christendom alike, the 
impulse to provide a live law' for a living society did not find its first vent 
in any move to reanimate a Roman Law that, in the eighth century of 
the Christian Era, was sitting perched, far above contemporary heads, 
on a pinnacle of the mighty mausoleum of an extinct Hellenic culture, 
like Noah’s Ark when the subsidence of the Fl.iod had left that now 
superfluous house-boat high and dry on the inaccessible summit of 
Mount Ararat. In the legal sphere the first move in both these new 
W'orlds was, not to raise a ghost, but to perform an act of creation. Each 
of these two Christian societies demonstrated the sincerity of its belief in 
a Christian dispensation by attempting to create a Christian Law' for a 
W'ould-bc Christian people. In both Christendoms, however, this new 
departure in a w'ould-be Cliristian direction was followed by a renais- 
sance, first of the Israelitish law' that was latent in Christianity’s Scrip- 
tural heritage from Jewry, and then of a Justinianean Law* which floated 
clear again when the level at which it had been stranded was reached by 
these resurgent civilizations’ rising waters. 

In Orthodox Christendom the Christian new departure was an- 
nounced, in the joint reign of the two Syrian founders of the East 
Roman Empire, Leo HI and his son Constantine V, in the promulgation, 
in March, a.d. 740,^ of ‘a Christian law' book’ which was ‘a deliberate 
attempt to change the legal system of the Empire by an application of 
Christian principles’."^ 'Fhis revolutionary work was published under the 
conservative title of ‘A Selection (c/cAoyr/), in Abridgment, of the Insti- 
tutes, Digest, Code, and Novels of the (ireat Justinian’; but its two 
imperial promulgators showed their hand and gave notice of their 
aspirations by adding in the same breath that the work was ‘also a 
Rectification in the Direction of Creater Humanity (/cat €TTLhi6p0oiaL<s 
€ls TO ilnXavOpumoTcpovy \ and, in the first paragraph of the preface, the 

' See pp. 9-15, above. ~ Sec VI. \ii. 265 8. 

^ See ill. iii 2^)6, n. r, and VI. vii. 279 -So. 

iMjf the date, see P. Collinet in The Cambrulfie Medieval IIi\tory\ vol. iv (CanibriciRC 
T923, University I’ress), p. 708. 

Bur>', J. n., in his edition of Edward (jibbon: The Iltstorv of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman hrnpire, Kditio Minor, vol. v (London lyoi, Methuen). Appendix ii, p. 526. 
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source of law was declared to be (not legislation enacted by the Roman 
People but) revelation vouchsafed by God, and the sanction of law to be 
(not human enforcement but) divine retribution. 

‘Our God who is the lord and maker of all things, the creator of Man 
who has endowed Man with the privilege of free will, has (in the language 
of prophecy) given Man, to help him, a law in which God has made known 
to Man everything that Man ought to do and to shun. The conduct pre- 
scribed by the law is to be adopted because it is a passport to salvatif)n 
(ois* aa)TT]pLas ovra irpo^cva ) ; the conduct prohibited by the law is to be 
eschewed because it brings punishment on the transgressor. No one who 
keeps these commandments or w'ho — save the mark — disregards them 
will fail to receive the appropriate recompense for his deeds of whatever 
character. For it is God who has proclaimed both the positive and the 
negative commandments in advance [cf the human legislator]; and the 
power of Ciod’s words — a power that knows no variation and that rewards 
every man*s works according to their deserts — shall (in gospel language) 
not pass away.’ 

This passage and its sequel drew the following pertinent comment 
from a Modern Western historian who was equally conversant with an 
East Roman and an Hellenic mental environment : 

‘What especially strikes one who is accustomed to the language of 
Gaius or Tribonian is the 'cclesiastical note vvhith characterises both the 
preface and other parts of the Eclo^a. The point of view of the old Roman 
jurists had been almost completely lost, and the spirit of Roman Law had 
been transformed in the religious atmosphere of Christendom. Men tried 
now to base jurisdiction on Revelation, and to justify laws by verses of 
Scripture.’* 

A Modern Western student of the Ecloga, if asked how far, in his 
opinion, its authors were justified in their claim to have humanized the 
Justinianean Law, would perhaps place his linger first on the mitiga- 
tion, here at last, of the barbaric native Roman institution of the Pairia 
Potestas,^ after this enormity had successfully resisted all the expur- 
gatory efforts of cultivated jurisconsults, steeped in the humane atmo- 
sphere of the Hellenic schc ^ of philosophy, who had laboured, ov er a 
span of four centuiies or moic ending in the Severan Agc,^ to render an 
archaic Roman Law worthy of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization 
that had been constrained to receive this antiquated legal dispensation as 

* Pun', (. P.: A of the Later Roman Empire from Atia.lius to I/etie (J95 A.D. 

to <Voo ij 1st cd. (London 1S.S9, MacnuILn, z \oU. , \ol. li, p. 414. 

* ‘The ‘\itiia Potestai still holds an important place m the Jusiimancan Law, although 
the riKhl' v. hieh it nave the father over the children wire sniall indeed compared NMth 
the absoliilo control ^^hich had been enjoyed in aneieni limes. The tendency was to 
diminish these lights and to modify the stern conception of Pa*ria Potestas by sub- 
stituting the conception ot a natural ^uaidiaiiship a chany e correspondinjj to the chance 
(promoted by t'hiistianity) in the conception of tli*. fariily, js hel J toecther by the duties 
of affection ratlur than bv lecal oblications. Th *wo most impoitaiit points in the later 
transformation <.t the Patna Potestas were (i) ii version into a p.iiental potestas^ tlie 
mother beinp reiop’ii/cd as ha\inK the same rignts and duties as the father (thus her 
consent, as well as the latln /s, is necessar for the contraction of a marriace), and (2) 
the increased facilities for emancipation when the child came to years of discretion; 
emancipation seems to ha\e been ellected by the act c^f setting up a separate estabhsh- 
nient. 'I'hesi 1 rinciple'i were established by the Iconoclasts’ (Pury, J. B., Appendix n to 
his minor edition of Gibbon’s History, vol. v, p. ^28'. 

^ See VI. vii. 262-3 anc’ 26 q S 
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a consequence of Rome’s conquest of the Hellenic World. If asked, next, 
which was the chapter in which the influence of Christianity on the 
Ecloga was most conspicuous, the Modern Western student would 
assuredly have singled out the chapter on Marriage ; for in this field the 
fundamental principles of the Roman Law, which, ‘as accepted and 
interpreted by Justinian, laid down that no bond between human beings 
was indissoluble, and that separation of husband and wife was a private 
act, requiring no judicial permission’,* were overridden in the Ecloga by 
provisions embodying tlie irreconcilably ditferenl Christian view-* that 
marriage was a partnership for life and that to remarry after being 
divorced was to commit adultery.^ These would not, however, have been 
the answers that the same two questions would have been likely to 
receive from Orthodox Christians, either jurists or laymen, in any 

* Appendix’, p. 527. 

2 'J^hc ‘lofty conception of f.miily life’ (C\)IIiiu*t, op. cit., p. yog), uhich the authors of 
the Ecloqa had iinhihed from t’hii->tianity, had, of course, been dciived by the Christian 
Church from a Jewry that had been its inatiix. The \er> passable in the (iospils (Matt. 
xi\. 3-g; Mark x. 2 g) criticizing the t.icihly with whith a husliand could divorce his 
wife accordmK to the proMsuins of the neuteiononuc Code (l)eiit. xxiv. i) was an echo 
of domestic controversies within the bosom of a Jewry whuh had morally outtjiown the 
Deuterononiic dispensation by the beiiinniiiK of the C'hrisi • n Ki.i. "^rhis hiKh standard 
in the sphere of family relations had been one of the most strikinn features by whicli the 
social life of the Jews in the diaspora h«id been distin/^mshed, to its i ledit, from the con- 
temporary life of a post-.'VIexandrine 1 lellenic Society in whu fi the Jews had come to be 
dispersetl abroad, and from which tJie \ast ma)iiiity of the toiiMits to C’hi isti.mit v had 
subsequently been drawn. 'I'he fifth and setenih ehapteis of Saint I\iurs hirst Kpislle 
to the Coiinthians liear witness to the diflieulty of indueinj^ llelfcne (lentife Chtistians 
to rise, in this sphere, to contemporary Jewish standards. 'I’liese st.imlanls were learnt 
from Judaism by Christianity at hrst hand, in the ueneratum ot the tiist 1 bllenie CJentile 
converts; and later generations (;f (ientile Christians, who mi^iht lia\e been loath m any 
case to recoj^nizc that a Christian Mitue bad a Jewish onmn, weie the more easily able 
to forget their ethical debt to Jewry in the sphere of faimlv relations bee.mse, in the canon 
of Scripture which the Chureli had taken o\er from Jewry as (’hiistiamls \s ‘( )!ii 'Festa- 
ment’, the prineiples and prae tice of a post-K\ilic Judaism in this pro\ irue of life figure*d 
far Jes.s prominently tfian the juxuriant polygamy that liad been the rule among the 
Israelites’ Afrasian Nomad ancestors in their heroic age in the if.i\s of the dissolution of 
‘the New FCmpire’ of Kg\pt and the founelering of the .Minriaii Wfuld. 

It was left for the laitter-elay Saints of the Mormon Chun h and other ninc‘teenth- 
cenlury sects of Frolcslant Christian ongin in the New Woild to cany tbi ir Ibhliolalry 
to the point of making a law unto themsches out of the polygamy of the Hebrew 
Patriarchs as portrayed in the Hook of Cienesis. 'J'hese un-ironic-miiuk d ‘Ihhle Chris- 
tians’ do not seem to ha\e taken cogiiisarue of the signihiani liistoiu .il fact that the 
particular liihlii al way ot family life to which they weie piously harking h ick had by this 
date been eschewed by the Jews for tvseiity-four Post-Pxilic teiituiies, at the sluirtest 
reckoning. 

'Phe tale of centuries would he tw'entv-fi\c if it could lie acccjitcil as an established 

finding of Alodcrn Western scholarship that a passage in 2 King.s (.wn. 3-xxiii. 2s) is to 

he intcrprclc’cl as iii’pK ing th.it llu- H<M»k of Deuteronomy w.is ]tioiiiiilg ilt d, under show 
of being rediscovered, in a I’re-Kxilic Kingdom of Judah in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of King Josiah, i.c. in the >ear 621 11. c. (see Simih, J. M. P.: 'ihc Otiqin and 
History of livbfviv Lazv (Chicago igit, I'mversity of Chuago Press), pp. ig .|o); fora 
comparison of the stipulation in thi Hook of Deiiteionomy, x\ii. 17 ’‘Neither shall 
he [the King] multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not aw'ay; milher shall he 
greatly multiply to himself silver anil gf>ld’ — with the an mint, in i Kings xi. 1-8, of th#* 
luxuriant idolatry' into whuh King Solomon had been led astiay hv his luxuiiant poly- 
gamy, indicates that, between Solonum’s day and Josiah’s, a .Solomom in polvgainy, 
which had been as costly to the Israelite tax-payer as its n-ligious secpiel had been 
abominable in the sight of tlic strii t worshipper of Vahweh, had prodmed in Judah a 
disapproval of polygamy in high places whuh was hound after, if not before, the fall of 
the monarchy to broaden into a disapproval of polygamy in itself. 

3 ‘'Phe intlueiice of the ecclesiastical \iew of Marriage as a lonsortium vitae can he 
seen loo in the treatment of the property of the married partners’ (Hury, ibid.; cp. Collinet, 
in op. cit., p. 7og). 
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generation from the age of the authors of the Flcloga themselves down to 
the time of writing. Orthodox Christians, if thus interrogated, would 
have been apt to ans\\er that the most humane and, on this evidence, the 
most Christian, chapter of the Ecloga was Chapter Seventeen, wdiich 
lays down the penalties for crimes. 

‘Tlic tendency of the Eiloga was to avoid capital punishment as far as 
possible. ... Its distingiiishinj? feature is the use of mutilation as a mode 
of punislimtnt^ —a penalty unknown in Roman Law. . . . Since mutilation 
was K^*nerally ordained in cases where the penalty had formerly been 
death, the law -^iveis could certainly claim that their code was more lenient. 

. . . [Rut] we may question whether this tendency was due so much to the 
growth of feelings of humanity as to ecclesiastical moti\es, namely the 
active maintenance of the asjlum pritileges of Christian sanctuaries, and 
the doctrine of repentance. 

W hatever the origins of this tendency to substitute mutilation for 
capital punishment may have been,^ it was certainly a radical new de- 
paiture which had a profound and an enduring elTect on the Orthodox 
Christian ethos; but, when a new' departure in the domain of Law was 
inspired by a Christian theology which placed the Old Testament on a 
par with the New "I'estament at the infinite 'iltitudc of absolute authori- 
tativencss which was the self-ev'idcnt prerogative of all Scriptures that 
were accepted as being the divinely rev'ealed Word of God, it w'as almost 
inevitable that the biith of a new Christian law should be followed by a 
renaissance of the latent law of an Israel to which the Christian Church 
had insisted on alliliating itself by the compromising act of including the 
Books of the Law and tlie Prophets among Christianity’s spiritual im- 
pidimuita, 

W'hcn we count up the references or allusions to the Bible in the pre- 

* 'riic of pcn.illub in Fcltf^a, chap. 17, is summarireJ in Bur>', Appendix, p. 

520. AJ/r. 

i \pptnili\, p 1^20, f« ilh}\\ ini? Zai liana -von I :nt:entlial, K. F.: (huhuhtc 

Ciinhi\tU-Ut>tnisi hin lUihts (lUilin 1S02, Wtulinann), pp 1^0 When the \\nter of 
tills Study uas iii.iKiii^ the picsti to.>«pote on the loiVi AlariVi, iy>o, he had at one 
tlhow Bui N \ own i opN otthisworl if Z.h han i \on 1 inuciiihars, niaikcd with the notts 
in ptiuil, lioin Bur\’s haml, whuli ihe 1 imh^h hist(»iim hid i\intuall\ ustd in writing 
his own .ipptnuiv on (ii itto-Honiin 1 aw, wliile at hi ^ othi r dhow he li id the tops of 
the\olumt <»t Bui.’ t dilion ot C iihhon, i ont.iiiung ihis .ippi ndi\ which Ind bet n gi\ en 
to the wiitci 1)\ Ills Moihci toiiN-lne seais h.ick. 'I he iiupic -sion w hich tins appendix 
]iad in.iilc on his mind at his lust leading of it i.i A n. i O'? had lo''t none of its 1 1\ idness 
dnimg the Unit (Iiat had jmss d htlwttii Jiis retupt * I tins nnprtssion and liib utiliza- 
tion ot It. 

3 One nine of tins lu w t\p’ tit punishment set ms ' 1 li.ne hien existing tustomary 
pr.it IK e. ‘'J'he Homan in.i>.isiiaie stun to ha\e made olta^lonal use ot buth discretion 
as was allow ttl to ilum in the de te »niination of punishments in or Icr to inihtt punish- 
intnts’ tonsisung ot some loim ot mutilation (Zitharia \oii I.ingeiiihal, op. eit.. p. 131; 
ep. C’olliiut. op. eit , pp. 700 10) Zatharia xoii I ..igiuth..! (op. it., p. 332) throws out 
the toiijei tuie that tin aulhois ot the /*( /ngt/ ma' ) w e hi t n intliicMutd b\ an e-xhortation 
- thiue lejuated in the C.ospils (Malt. \. 2(; 3e ’att. x\iii h g, Mark \. 43 47) — to 
cut oft or pliii k ( lit .1 hand, toot, t\e, orothii otn.nJing mtmber lafhei than condemn 
oneself to he east into lull liie unmutil itei* W’his le mains 1,0 more than a guess, since 
none of the n list is.uuialb cited in the /'i/ogu, hut, it Orlhodi'x C In islian legislators 
eliil iiuliie] take litii ilK a puie ot l*rimiti\e Chiistian poetix in which the problems of 
flu Soul are approae lied in turns ot ph\ ual s\ mholisin, this untoitunate misinterpreta- 
tion would he analogous, 111 its solemn innocent > tun, to the fortunate misinterpreta- 
tion of (Aid’s cMuial pie eiiptiiuis tor the loiutuet ot studid amours whuh was one 
source ol the Meiluval W e stein troiib.uloui s’ idt dot Honi mtit - 1 an e (se'e Lew is, C. S.: 
'Ihe /llltiioty oj Lon. .1 .Stiuh in Mtduiul Inuhtion (Oxloid 11^3(1, Clarendon Press)). 
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face to the Ecloga^ we find that the Old Testament is cited half as many 
times again as the New Testament." It is true that all the six citations 
from the Old Testament are taken from ‘the Prophets* (in the compre- 
hensive traditional Jewish usage of that label) and not from ‘the Law’ ; 
and the Prophet Amos seems to have been especially venerated by Leo 
Syrus, to judge by the fact that this emperor not only cited one text 
from the Book of Amos in the preface to the Eclnga but also reproduced 
another^ in mosaic over the chancel arch of the church of Saint Eirene at 
Constantinople when he rebuilt it after a fire.^ Yet, in this Orthodox 
Christian evocation of the Old Testament in the field of Law, it was 
inevitable that, in the long run, ‘the Law’, and not ‘the Prophets’, should 
prevail; and, sure enough, an Ecloga Legis Mosaicae eventually made its 
appearance in the corpus of an Ecloga ad P^ocheirum Miitata derived 
from an Ecloga Privata which was itself an emanation from the original 
Ecloga promulgated by the Emperors Leo and Constantine in a.d. 740.'^ 

If there is truth in the proverb that ‘coming events cast their shadows 
before them’, we should not be surprised to find in the original Ecloga 
some unacknowledged infiuence of a Mosaic Law that, in the gradual 
development of East Roman legislation, was to take perhaps as many as 
four centuries to rise naked to the surface; and, if we apply this clue to 
our search for the original inspiration of the Ecloga revolutionary 
partiality for punishments in the form of mutilations, commended as 
‘humanitarian’ substitutes for the death penalty, we may come to the 
conclusion that the eighth -century legislator is more likely to have been 
inspired by a correctly literal interpretation of the Lex Talionis^ as 
enunciated in ‘the Covenant Code’^ of the Corpus Mosa'ictim than by an 

* The passapes cited from the New Testament are i Pet. i. 17; i Pet. v. 2; Luke xvi. 
17; John \ii. 24. 'Phose cited from the Old Testament are Isa. viii. 20; Ps. Iviii. 1 2 [in 
the Septuapint’s version: Ps. Ivii. 2-3]; Heel. mi. 4 and 6; i Kinps iii. 16-28; Isa. v. 
23-24; Amos li. 6. ^ Amos ix. 6. 

3 JSec Frcshfield, E. H, : Roman Laic in the Late Roman fimpire (Canihridpe 1932, 

Boues & Howes), p. 46. * See C’oIIinet, op^. cit., p. 717. 

5 The possibility that, in this i)oint, the Ecloga rnav owe .in unacknowledped debt to 
the Corpus Mosaicum comes to look almost like a positi\c pnjbability when we observe 
that the contrast between the Eclot>a and the Corpus lustimancum in the matter of their 
respective philosophies of punishment had been antiiijutted by a correspionilinp contrast 
between Israel’s ‘Covenant Code’ and the Sumeric Code of Hammurabi. ‘'I'he Code of 
Hammurabi is much the more severe of the two and uses the pjcnalty of capital punish- 
ment to a much greater extent’ (Smith, J. M. P. : The Ontfin and lli\torv of Hcbreiu Law 
(Chicago 1931, University of Chicago Press), p. 20, (]uoted already in VI. vii 293, n. i). 
On the other hand ‘the rectificatitm in the direction of greater humanity’ which ‘the 
Covenant Code’, like the Etluffa, introduced in its departures from the jirovisions of the 
latest code of an antecedent civilization largely consisted, in the earlier 1 ase as well as in 
the later, in the replacement of the death penalty by various forms of mutilation: ‘Eye 
for eve, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe’ (Exod. xxi. 24-25). 

We may also observe that the ( 'ode of I lanimurabi and the Corpus lustinianeum agreed 
with one another on a further jioint of common difference from the Mosaic Law and the 
Ecloga alike. ‘'I’he second decalogue of “the Cov'enant Code” (Exod. xxi. 12-27) deals 
with personal injuries. The Code of Hammurabi deaL with the same class of offences 
(§§ 195 214). The greater number of the laws in Hammurabi’s Code is due in part to the 
fact that the fine or penalty is graded according to tlie social and economic rank of the 
one injure. I’ (Smith, »ip. cit., pp>. 21-22). C-orrespondingly, 'it is worth while to observe 
in the Edoga a democratic feature which marks a real advance, in the interests of justiie, 
on the Justinianean covle. The Ecloga metes out the same jienalties to pcMir and rich, 
whereas the older law had constantly ordained different punishments for the .same 
offence, according to the rank and fortune of the offender’ (Bury, Appendix, p. 530). 

^ Exod. xxi. 23-25. 
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incorrectly literal interpretation of a piece of poetic symbolism in the 
New Testament.* 

In contrast to the gradualness and unselfconsciousness of this renais- 
sance of the Mosaic Law out of an Orthodox Christian Law’s Israelite 
Scriptural heritage, the renaissance of the Roman Law out of Orthodox 
Christendom’s own Hellenic antecedents^ was both selfconscious and 
abrupt. In the preface to ‘the Handbook’ (o npox^tpos vofio^) promulgated 
between the years a.d. 870 and a.d. 879 by the founder of the Mace- 
donian Dynasty of East Roman Emperors, Rasil I, in conjunction with 
his sons and colleagues Constantine and Leo (VI), the new legislators 
gave notice^ that the Ecloga was hereby abrogated, not indeed entirely, 
‘but to the requisite extent* (aAA* ocrov aj<^ctAcr), while, in the preface 
to a subseejuent draft for a second edition {iTravaywyrj) of ‘the Handbook’ 
which was published between the years a.d. 879 and a.d. 886 in the 
names of the Emperors Basil I, Leo VI, and Alexander, notice was given 
that ‘Our Imperial Majesty . . . has totally (irdvrij) rejected and scrapped 
the imbecilities promulgated by the Isaurians^ in defiance of the . . . 
Divine Dogma and to the undoing of the salutary laws’. 

The odium ihvologicum which the Macedonian Emperors here ad- 
vertise as their motive for setting themselves the task of superseding 
their Syrian predecessors’ legislation either partially or completely might 
perhaps not have been a sufficiently powerful motive in itself to nerve 
them for the formidable positive enterprise of resuscitating the Jus- 
tinianean Law if they had not already found their hands being forced 
by the mounting pressure of practical needs arising from an increas- 
ing complication and sophistication of life in the body social of a then 
rapidly advancing Orthodox Christian Civilization. The relatively simple 
‘Selection’ that liad satisfied the legal requirements of the nascent 
Or^^hodox Christendom of the eighth century of the Christian Era was in- 
adequate to meet the additional demands made on the Law' by the cumu- 
lative effect of a subsequent 130 years and more of social progress; and 
we may conjecture that, even if the Syrian Dynasty had not identified 
itself with Iconoclasm, or, a^ rnauvely, if the Iconoclastic IMovement 
which the Syrian Emperors did promote had never been reversed by an 
Iconodule reaction, a ninth-century East Roman Imperial Government 
w'ould still have found in a resuscitation of the Justinianean Law the 
most obvious method open to them fur providing a more advanced 
Orthodox Christian Societ) with the more subde legal apparatus w'hich 
had now become one of its crying needs. In anv case — whatever may 
have been the respective parts played by practical necessity and religious 
animus in stimulating the Macedonian kgislators to engage in necro- 
mancy- -their two preliminary experimcnio in the Black Art, of which 
‘the Handbook’ and ‘the Second Editio * vere the trophies, W’ere fol- 
lowed up promptly by the promulgation, circa a.d. 888-90, * of ‘the 
Imperial Decisions’ (rd pauiXiKd) in no less than sixty books, and tardily^ 

' Sfc p. 2-,. n. above. ^ Sec IX. viii. 103. 

' Pro! heimtu l*reface, § 2. 

i.e., by the Kmperors of the Syrian Dynasty. -A.J.T. 

For the date, see CoIIinvt, o^* »t., p. 713. 

^ Constantine IX (X) Monomakhos's Law School had the same ironic fate as the 
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by the foundation of an Imperial School of Law at Constantinople in 
A.D. 1045.* 

The ninth-ccntury Vasilican ghost of a sixth-century Corpus lustinia- 
neum resembles its original in presenting an imposing first appearance 
which it is incapable of sustaining under closer examination. The only 
touch of originality in the codificatory work of the Emperor Leo VI is 
his substitution, in the \ "asilikd^ of a single unitary system of classifica- 
tion for Justinian's dispersion among four works (Code, Digest, Insti- 
tutes, and Novels) of materials concerning tlic same subjects.^ But 

‘within the titles, tlie laws (or chapters) are not the personal work of 
Leo; their text vas in no way revised b} the commissioners for the 
Basilics. 'rhey were all drawn from earlier w'orks, chieily from the Code 
and the Digest, a very few' from the Institutes many from the Novels of 
Justinian and his successors, a few also from the Procheiron. ^I’he laws arc 
all gi\en in Greek; when they are derived from the three Latin works of 
Justinian, they ha\e been extracted, not fnan the oiii^inals, but from 
Greek commentaries of the sixth and seventh centuries.’^ 

To quarrel with a renaissance for being unoriginal is a criticism that 
might perhaps be discounted as captious; bnt the ineifecti\cness that is 
another characteristic of the Macedonian Dynasty’^ attempt to reinstate 
the Roman Law is a more serious w’eakness; for a ghost, alter all, is only 
distinguishable from a nonentity in so far as he succeeds in making an 
impression on the luing men and women whom he haunts. The ninth- 
century renaissance of Roman Law in Orthodox Christendom showed 
itself conspicuously impotent to supersede in reality the Iconoclast 
Emperors’ new Christian J.aw’ which it w'as abrogating \et bally, and 
even impotent to exorcise the rival ghost of a Mosaic laiw whicli was 
re-emerging out of the Christian Lawn’s Pentateuchal cr)pt. 

It is significant that the Iconodule legislator Basil I’s ‘Handbook* 
{npox^ipo^ I’d/KJb') ‘in its second part also repioduced the pnwisions of 
the Eclo^a, in spite of the abuse of its authois in the prologue, and that 
in Basil’s ‘Second Edition* (eVamycuyT)), which professed to ha\e 
abolished the no longer just partially, but entirely, the 

was actually followed e\en more closely than it had been in ‘the Hand- 
book*.^ 'rhe strength of the in its encounter with a lesuscitated 

Roman Law’, lay in the fact that the Kilttga was a faithful rcfuction of 
the Orthodox Christian ethos — paitly because it had successfully caught 

Emperor Justinian’s i odifiLition. The woik had no •^ooni t hn n ;if f omplidied th.in it 
was left hi^'h .ind dr\ h\ .1 latastrophe that swtpt .iw.i\ .i ctimplu.ilid .ind sophislu .itid 
social life whiL h was both the d tire .ind the wm t/un non ol a n linc*d li ^ il .ipp.ii.itiis. 

The fuundatmn ot the I .ist Roman Iiiipciial 1 aw Sc htiol in A i>. lOj-S '' i'* followed 
within twtnt\-siv \tais bv the simultaneous military disistirs .it Hiii .md M.m/ikcrt 
(MtlaAird) in a.I» 1071 which he raided the dcbac le, not onl> of the 1 asl Roman I'lnpiie, 
but of the Oitliodox Chiistian Cuiii/ation fscc IV. n. n. 2), just as tlie eompKtion 
of Jiiitinian’s coditicatorv work in A it. bad been tolloweel witbin si\i\ -t udit \ e ars 
bv the di bade heralded by the assas^inaliejii ejt the hmpcior Mauriee in A.D. 602 (see 
VI. \ii. 270). 

* See C ejllirut, op. tit , pp. 719 20, and the present Stud>, iv. 345. 

2 .Sec Cejllinet, ibid., p. 713. 

’ C'ollinct, ibid., p. 7n. 4 C'ollmet, ibid , p. 712. 

5 See Zaelian.i von LinKenthal, C. I^.: Collectio l.ihrorum Jurt^ drat fO-Kotnani In- 
editorum' I.rloijti I toms it (-.omtantim, J panuftoffe JJumIii, l.ionis ct .lUxandn (l.eip/iff 
1852, Barth), p. 62, n. 16. 
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the Byzantine spirit and partly also, no doubt, because it had done so 
much to make that spirit what it had come to be — whereas the Hellenic 
spirit expressed in the Late Roman Law was an alien presence in an 
Orthodox Christian environment. In the l^aw of Marriage, for example, 
‘Basil returned to the Justinianean system, but the doctrine of the Ecloga 
seems to have so firmly established itself in custom that Leo VI found it 
necessary to make a compromise and introduced a new system w'hich 
was a mixture of the Iconoclastic and the Justinianean doctrines.*' Basil 
had a similar experience when he sought to undo his Syrian predecessors* 
beneficent work of humanizing the barbaric Roman institution of the 
Patria Potestas^ In this sphere, likewise, ‘Basil revived the Justinianean 
legislation; here, however, as in many other cases, the letter of Basirs 
law books was not fully adopted in practice, and was modified by a novel 
of Leo VI which restored partly the law of tlie Ecloga! ? As for the 
criminal law, ‘here the system established by the Ecloga is retained in 
most cases, and sometimes developed further*,'^ against the grain of a 
IVTacedonian legislation which was consciously striving to depose the 
Iconoclast legislators and to reinstate Justinian. 

‘^rhe system of punishments provided in the Ecloga continued on the 
whole to set the standard for later ages. The rele\ant passages of the 
Edoga are for the most part incorporated into the Procheiron^ into the 
Ep(mago{i(^, and even into the Vasihkdy some of them verbatim y some in 
rather diderent language or in a slightly modified form — though it is at 
the same lime also true that the Ecloga's sy^stem of punishments is not 
retained or applied in its purity. T'he penal chapters of the [Justinianean] 
Digest and Code have on the whole also found their way into the Vasilikd, 
with the result that the Vadlikd — particularly in contexts in which they 
are concerned vcith crimes or misdemeanours not expressly dealt with in 
the Ecloga — prescribe the old [Roman] punishments which frequently 
contradict the spirit of the new system. 

The vigour with which this would-be Christian spirit continued to 
assert itself against the would-be Roman spirit of an imperious Justin- 
ian’s impotent ghost is betra' 'd in a sentence in the preface to the 
Epanagogc leading up to the passage, quoted above, in which the Mace- 
donian legislators denounce their Syrian predecessors and all their legal 
works. 

‘The e\p« rience by which Our Majesty has been aroused and stimulated 
to bestir itsi If to retrieve and proclaim the good w )rld-saving law' with the 
utmost zeal and utmost care i> what wc can only d« scribe as our initiation 
in the secret chambers of the heart by the diNine intervention of the 
'rrinity in Lhiity (e/c T7ys' </)UC7t/crs -cat r,>ta8iK7js' o^oTTorctaj . . . 

GcUos TTCDS Kal aTToppijTcos fLvrjOciaa).* 

Thus, though the Macedonian Empert, vere bent on reinstating a 
Roman Law that had been disestablished — wrongfully, in their belief — 
by the preceding Syrian Emperors* innovations, it never occurred to 

* nviry, Appcmliv, p. 52;. * See p. 21, n. 2, above. 

3 Hury, Appembv, p. 528. ^ ^ 

s Zat'haria von Lingenthal, K. F . Geschuhte des Gf ici hi\ch~Rotntichen Rethts (Uerlin 
i8y2, Wcidinann), pp. 333 -4. ® On p. 27. 
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these Iconodules, any more than it would have occurred to their Icono- 
clast bugbears, to look for the sanction of Law in autonomous acts of 
human volition. As a matter of historical fact, the Roman Law, whose 
champions the Macedonian Emperors professed to be, had been the 
man-made product of a well-documented series of legislative acts per- 
formed first by the Roman People in their lawfully constituted assem- 
blies and latterly by Emperors to whom the People had formally dele- 
gated their legislative power. Yet, in defiance of all recorded Roman 
legal history, the Macedonians showed themselves true Orthodox Chris- 
tians in displaying a veritably ‘Isaurian* inability to imagine that any 
law could be validated by any other sanction than the ordinance of a 
God who had ‘given Man a good law to salvage and blend and pre- 
serve’ a Human Nature in which the polar and antithetical elements of 
spirit and matter had been combined and com^ ounded by the Creator.* 
In other words, ‘the salutary law’ which the Macedonians were vindicat- 
ing against the Iconoclasts was founded, in the Macedonians’ belief 
likewise, on ‘the divine dogma’, and their quarrel with these Syrian pre- 
decessors of theirs was a family quarrel in which the opposing theses that 
were championed with so much zeal and bitterness by their respective 
advocates were two closely related variants of on^* identical Orthodox 
Christian creed. 

The plot of a legal drama in which a Christian new departure was 
dogged by the successively raised ghosts of Moses and Justinian can be 
seen likewise \vorking itself out on a Western stage on \^hich Leo 
Syrus’s role was played by Charlemagne. 

‘The Carolingian legislation . . . marks the emergence of the new social 
consciousness of Western Christendom. Hitherto the legislation of the 
Western kingdoms had been of the n.iture of a Christian appentlix to the 
old barbarian tribal codes. Nt)\v, for the first time, a complete break was 
made with the Past, and Christendom enacted its own laws, which covered 
the whole field of social actnity in Church and State and referred all 
things to the single standard of the Chiistian ethos, d'his was inspired 
neither by Germanic nor [byj Roman precedent. 

In Western, as in Orthodox, Christendom, however, the ghost of 
Moses trod hard on the Apostles’ and Evangelists’ heels. 

‘The Carolingian Emperors gave the huv to the whole Christian people 
in the spirit of the kings and judges of the Old 'restameiit, declaring the 
Law of CJod to the pe<jple of Cifjd. In the letter which Cathaulf atldressed 
to Charles at the beginning of his reign, the writer speaks of the king as 
the earthly representative of (jod, and he counsels Charles to use the 
Book of Divine I^avv as his manual of government, accortling to the pre- 
cept of Deuteronomy x\ii. iS 20, which commands the King to make a 
copy of the Law from the books of the priests, to keep it always w ith him, 
and to read it constantly, so that he may learn to fear tlie Lord and keep 

* 'O TfJjr flyaOojv Trdvrojv TTpvravis fcal Taiiioxx'*^ PnvXyjOiLf:, /urri t)/i' t(7ji> voinxZv 
Kai aL(jOT)ru)V Trrnrjtjiv, piKTu>u [\ISS. /iimtoi] Tf koivov oui ftfu/ioi* [MSS. (/I'lfifaTOi j Kat 
rvTTOU Koiiov rojv ni’TiKftfievujv a at di'Ti0tTO)r 4>va€wv Trafniyt i tui’ fiillixoTrov, lopiiv uvt<Z 
dyaOov Sou? i/)? dvdppvalv riva hoi Kpdaiv kul biafinviji’ tt;? roiauTT^? 6ia(h\ifcui. — Epana- 
gage, Pretarc, as ernendfd bv Zat hana von Lin^i-nthal. 

2 Dawson, Ctiristophcr: Riligwn and the Ri^e uf IVestcrn Culture (London 1950, 
Sht'cd & Waid;, p. 90. 
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His laws, lest his heart be lifted up in pride above his brethren and he 
turn aside to the right hand or to the left/® 

Yet, in Western, as in Orthodox, Christendom, a resurgent Moses was 
overtaken by a resurgent Justinian. 

In the course of the eleventh century of the Christian Era the Imperial 
Law School established by official action at Constantinople in a.d. 1045^ 
found its counterpart in Western Christendom at Bologna in the spon- 
taneous emergence there of an autonomous university dedicated to the 
study of the Justinianean Corpus luris;^ and the effect of this Western 
renaissance of the Roman Law was not confined to the abortive attempt 
— which was the Bolognese necromancers’ first essay in the practical 
application of their art — to use the Constantinopolitan Roman Imperial 
Prerogative, in the form in which it had emerged from Justinian’s hands, 
as a legal weapon to reinforce the armaments of Hohenstaufen Emperors 
in their twelfth-century renewal of the Holy Roman Empire’s eleventh- 
century struggle with the Papacy.^ Though in Western Christendom — 
in contrast to the course of Orthodox Christian history — a resuscitated 
Roman Law thus failed to serv^e the political purpose of under-pinning 
a resuscitated Roman Empire, it did potently serve the different politi- 
cal purpose of fostering the revival, on Western ground, of an earlier 
Hellenic political institution; the sovereign independent parochial 
state.^ 

In Western Christendom’s sinister evocation of this formidable ghost 
of political parochialism from a defunct antecedent civilization’s dead 
past, the graduates of the University of Bologna played parts comparable 
to those played in the evocation of ghosts of dead universal states by the 

* Ibid., pp. p. 2S, above. 

■J Bury coiijcclures (Appendix, p. 526) that the foundation of the Const.anlinopolitan 
Law School in a.d. 1045 ‘ma> haxe possibly had some influence on the institutiun ot the 
scliooi at IJoIof^na lialf a century later’. This is perhaps unlikely, eonsidcrinR the mutual 
hostility of Western and Orthodox Chiislendom towards one another in that aRc. It is 
true that the Uomapna, ot which UoloRna was the principal city, had been, as was 
attested bv its name, the last fraRinent of Italy to pass out ot the political jurisdiction of 
a Roman Imperial Government at Constantinople. Vet in a.d. 1041; little less than three 
lentiiries had elapsed since the Const ’inooohtan Government's definite e loss ot the 
Exarchate in a.d. 751 (see VII. xii. 531;, .1. 3); and there is no ground for supposiriR that 
in the eleventh cuilury the RomaRna had not lonR siiRc lo t a familiaiity with the 
Orthodox Chiistian World wlmh Vcniie and Amalfi then still retained thanks to the 
importanee of the part i)la>ed in their economics by their tiade with the Le\ant. I'his 
neRatne conclusion does not, of course, imply that the location of the earliest and 
greatest Weste n school of Justinianean Law at lIoiORna w is nothinp more than u rco- 
Rraphical aecii cnt. It was assuied'v not an accident that ll.e study of the Justinianean 
Law in the W« ,t should ha\c radiated from the piincipal ciiy of an Italian proxinec in 
which this la\ had been in force, tU jacto as well as lic jun, tor little less than two cen- 
turies running from the systematic icincorporation of Ital\ into the Constantinopolitan 
Roman body politic, after the final liquidation of an Ostrogoth resistance mo\emcnt in 
55 3 1 down to the final loss of the Ravennese Exan hate oy me East Rcmian Emperor 
Constamine V in A.n. 751 (if we niav assume that tht .'•Wii'rt had net had time to sup- 
plant the Corpus lusUmamum in the Exarchate duri’' ; ^ne eleven years that had elapsed 
since its promulgatniii in a.d. 74 o)- Those two centu^ >f practical lamiharity’ with the 
Corpus lustimaneum must have enabled this \ersion ot the Roman I aw to strike far 
deeper roots in ‘the’ Romagna tl.an in an adjae ‘nt Po Basin which had been eonvcited 
from a Romania into a Lombardia at intervals rangitiR from a period of no more than 
fifteen to a perns! of no more than fifty years (a.d. 568 (103) after the date of the integral 
reincorporation if Italy into the Constantinopolitan Roman Empire in a.d. 553. 

* See IV. iv. 537; VII. vii. 531;, and p. 0, above. 

5 The Western renaissance >1 tin-' ’ »cllcnic political institution has been noticed on 
pp. 7 above. 
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graduates of the East Roman academy founded by the Caesar Bardas 
at Constantinople circa a.d. 864* and the corresponding Far Eastern 
academy that the T*ang Emperor 'F’ai Tsung brought into existence at 
Si Ngan when in a.d. 622 he reinstituted the Han imperial regime’s 
system of competitive examinations in the Confucian Classics as the 
method of selecting new recruits for the Imperial Civil Service.^ The 
civil lawyers educated by Bologna and her daughter universities became 
the administrators, not of an abortive ‘Holy Roman Empire*, but of 
parochial sovereign states on Western ground, and the efficiency of their 
professional services was one of the secrets of this other resuscitated 
Hellenic political institution’s progressive victory over all the alternative 
forms of political organization that were latent in Western Christen- 
dom’s original social structure. 

This victory was not won exclusively by the labours of the doctors of 
civil law \vhom Bologna began to breed in the generation of the pioneer 
Western civil lawy(*r, Ivncnxis {florebat circa a.d. i 090-1 130). While the 
Bolognese civilians were providing the cities of North and Central Italy 
with administrators whose competence enabled the nascent communes 
to cut loose from their post-Carolingian prince-bishops’ apron-strings 
and launch out upon a career of civic self-government,^ the canonists, 
who were able to supplement the Bolognese school of civil law with a 
sister faculty of ecclesiastical law after the publication of Gratian’s en- 
cyclopaedic Dccretum circa a.d. 1140-50, made an indirect and uninten- 
tional contribution to the development of the Western Parochial Secular 
State in the course of their purposive organization of a Western Oecu- 
menical Church under the sovereignty of the Papacy; and this unfore- 
seen and unintended appropriation of the fruits of the Medieval Western 
canon lawyers’ labours for the benefit of the Modern Western parochial 
sovereign states, that were eventually built out of llic ruins of a fallen 
Medieval Western Papal Commonwealth/ is one of the ironies of history; 
for in A.D. 1268, on the morrow^ of the cold-blooded execution of the last 
of the Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen’s heirs, it h)oked as if the 
perpetuation of this thirteenth-century triumph of a Western Papal 
commonwealth designed and built by Bolognese canonists had been 
assured by the now manifestly irretrievable overthrow of a Western 
oecumenical empire which the twelfth-century Bolognese civilians had 
vainly aspired to fortify by lending Juslinianean flesh and blood to a 
Carolingian w’raith. 

On the Papal side in a struggle betwxcn the Papal Church and the 
Hohenstaufen Dynasty which had lasted for a hundred years, not only 
the rank-and-file, but the leaders themselves, had been recruited from 
the Bolognese school of C'anon Law and had ow'ed their victories to the 
weapons wdiich their education had placed in their hands and trained 
them to use. Bologna w'as the alma mater studiorum and jnater saeva 

* See IV. iv. 345 and p. 20, above. 

* Sec VI. vii. 3S7 i n. 4, 36s, n. 4, 369, and 370-2; and p. 20, above. 

3 The role of the IJolo^ncsc Faciiliy of Ci\il Law in providing ci\il servants for the 
nascent Italian city-states is brousht out by Dawson in op. cit., pp. 224 and 227. 

* This plundering of a Late Medieval Oetunienical Western Church’s administrative 
armoury by the Papacy’s parochial secular diadochi has been noticed in IV. iv. 577 -S. 
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cupidmum^ of Pope Alexander III (fungehatur a.d. 1159-81), Pope 
Lucius III {fungcbatur a.d. 1181-5), Pope Innocent III {fungebatur 
A.D. 1198-1216), and Pope Innocent IV {fungebatur a.d. 1243-54), while 
Pope Honorius III {fungebatur a.d. 1216-27), Pope Urban IV {funge- 
batur A.D. 1261-4), and Pope Clement V {fungebatur a.d. 1265-8) w'cre 
also likewise canonists.^ Thus no less than half the number of the in- 
cumbents of Saint Peter’s chair during the crucial years a.d. 1159-1268 
had arrived at the apex of the Western ecclesiastical hierarchy by climb- 
ing a recently erected juristic ladder.^ In the now decisively concluded 
struggle between the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire the canonists 
had been both the principal agents of the Church’s victory and the 
principal beneficiaries from the spoils; and in the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century it looked as if the civil lawyers whose loss gave the 
measure of the canonists’ gain had obtained the poorest of consolation 
prizes for their failure to become the omnipotent civil servants of a 
Western avatar of a secular Roman imperial body politic. When they 
had been disappointed of the realization of this grandiosely ambitious 
dream of oecumenical jurisdiction, what did it signify that they had 
been finding obscure employment as the modest notaries and secretaries 
of fledgling parochial Italian city-states? 

Even after a Pope Boniface VIII {fungebatur a.d. 1294-1303), who w^as 
both a trained canonist and trained civilian,'* had brought to the ground 
in its turn the Papal Respublica Christiana that his canonist predecessors 
had reared so high upon the Holy Roman Empire’s ruins, the oecu- 
menical administrative machine which the canonists had been building 
up for the Papal Church was the one wing of the Innocentian edifice 
that not only survived intact but continued to grow*. The financial 
organization to which an Innocent IV had given an impetus, in order to 
provide a militant Roman Sec with the sinews of war, was carried to its 
acme during a fourteenth-century ‘Babylonish Captivity’ {durahat a.d. 
1309-77) which gave the Papacy’s fiscal ollicers the advantage of 
operating from a headquarters situated near the geographical centre of 
communications of the Western < 'hristendom of the day.^ 

After the return of the Papal Curia to Rome in a.d. 1377, yet another 
century had to pass before the ‘Modern Western’ type of parochial 
polity, which had come into being in the Late ^Medieval Italian city- 
states, thanks to tiic creative w'ork of the civil lawyers wIk^ were these 
cities’ public employees, made its fortune by imposing its exotic pattern 
of administrative practice and political theory on tlie feudal monarchies 
in the Transalpine and ’Fransmarine provinces of the Western World; 
and this moment of transition from the ‘iVledieval’ to the ‘Modern’ 
chapter of the history of the Western World at large, i.utside the narrow 
limits of a politically precocious Northern a’Ml Central Italy, at last 
revealed, for the first time, the ironic destiny of a Western Christian 

' Horace: Cannina, Book I, Otie xix, I. i. - .Sec IV. iv. 5.10-1. 

^ ’ Dawson points out, in op. lit., p. 227, that .Mexandcr HI was actually a pupil of 
CJnitian and a commentator on his works, and that Innocent 111, in his day, was a pupil 
of the* BoloRnesc canonist I’^uccui of Pisa. t Sec IV. iv. 532. 

* The convenience of the location •"•f Avignon from the Papal administrators' stand- 
point has been noticed in IV. iv. 520, n. 2, and 571, n. 1. 

n 2015. IX f C 
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Canon Law which had been worked out at Bologna on the model of a 
pagan Roman Civil Law in order to give a Papal Church the victory over 
an abortive Western resuscitation of the Roman Empire. In the modern 
chapter of Western history the Canon haw continued to play a major 
part in Western life only in so far as its practical applications in the 
spheres of administration and finance were pressed into the service of 
the parochial secular states which boisterously held the stage in this 
noisy ‘modern* act of a Western tragi-comedy.* 

This Modern role of the Canon I^aw was, however, as unobtrusive as 
it was inllucntial, and the legal triumph that attracted all the eclat was 
the ‘reception* of the Justiniancan Roman Law in one parochial state 
after another of a now rapidly and widely expanding Western body 
social. In the Western Civilization’s European I^omelands a conquering 
Roman Law overleapt an intractable England to seize upon Scotland;-^ 
but the winning of this outpost in a European Ultima Thule was merely 
the prelude to a Transoceanic expansion. In the New World of the 
Americas, the Spanish Crown was as much indebted to the faithful 
services of its civil lawyers for its hard-won sixteenth-century victory 
over the truculent Castilian conquistadores as the Roman See had been 
to the services of its canonists for its thirtecnth-centi»ry victory over the 
Hohenstaufen. In the New World of South Africa, Dutch colonists, 
planted there after the ‘reception* of the Roman Lavv in their mother 
country, gave Justinian a fresh footing on a Continent from whose 
northern extremity lie liad been evicted a thousand years earlier by the 
artificers of an Islamic Law which had entered Egypt and the Maghrib 
in the train of seventh-century Arab Muslim confjuerors. 

The Islamic Law, like the Roman Law, had its renaissances in the 

* If, at first sinht, it miftht socni surprising that it should ha\c been feasible thus to 
turn an occ uineriu al Canon Law to arcount lor the berielit ot parochial secular states 
that were the Ci\il Law’s nurslinK'', an explanation of this appaient enigma is to be 
found in an illuminating passage of Christopher Dawson’s Jit'lifjion ami the Hise of 
Culture (London i<;50, Sheed & Ward), pp. 224-5 227: 

'While the l’ni\eri»ity of Pan's throughout the Middle Arcs was essentially a clerical 
institution, PoloRna was laryely a lay unnersity where the lawycis and olluials who 
placed such a larRC part in the Rovernment of the Italian cities remved their education. 

‘No doubt the dcM-lopmeiit ot the study of the Canon Law which was associated with 
the work of (iratian about ii^o made HoloRna an equally impoitant centre of traimiiR 
for the administrators and lawyers of the Mediaeval Church. Hut it was a; a school of 
Roman Law that IloloRiia first became famous in the days of Iineiius {tirca a .> 1090- 
1130), and it was the civilians, not the canonists, who set the standard and determined 
the course of studies. . . . 

‘The fact that [the] work [of actually supplyiiiR the Mediaeval Church with its 
orRsmisation] was done by men trained in the same s< hool and the same traditions as the 
cuilians who duiinR the same peiiocl were orRanisinR and rationalisiriR the Mediaeval 
State was of the first impoitance for the history of Western institutions; and it was in 
the life of the Italian cities that this proces-. of interaction was most complete. The rulers 
and officials of the City-State and the administrator-! of the Church weie drawn from 
the '^ame classes, [were] cduc ated in the same universities, and shared the same intellectual 
bacliRround, so that there was a continual pmeess of mutual critic ism whic h stimulated 
the growth of an educated public opinion, such as ditl not vet exist in N«jrthern Kurope.’ 

^ ‘It is clear that the (’omrnon Law of Scotland is in considerable measure derived 
from the Civil Law ; to a less extent, but in important particulars, from the Canon Law. 
'Phough there was probably no period at which the Civil Law was ai counted part of the 
law of Sc<jtland, yet that law, as ex[)Iained and in some respects amended by the Dutch 
and French commentators of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is the basis of the 
Scots law of contract and of property, apart from feudal conveyancing’ (filoag, W. M., 
and Henderson, R. C.; Introduction to the Law of Scotland^ 3rd ed. (Fdinburgh 1939, 
Circen), p. 8). 
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histories of civilizations of a new generation that eventually arose out of 
the ruins of the universal state in which the resuscitated law had formerly 
been current ; but this broad general resemblance between the respective 
posthumous fortunes of the Justinianean Corpus Juris and the Islamic 
Short ah is diversified by differences of detail due to differences between 
the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate in the several points of their 
antecedents, their origins, their structures, and their relations to the 
higher religions that propagated themselves within these universal 
states* frontiers. 

'rhe difference between the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate 
that had the greatest effect in giving different turns to the posthumous 
histories of the Roman Civil Law and the Short ah was that the Arab 
conquerors who built the Caliphate and gave this oecumenical empire 
an oecumenical law were likewise the missionaries of Islam, so that, in 
the Caliphate, Religion, Law, and Cjovernment w’cre all in the same 
hands from the outset, in sharp contrast to the history of the relations 
between these three activities in the Roman Empire, where an oecumen- 
ical government and an oecumenical law% created by pagan hands, had 
set hard in their pagan mould before the Roman imperial regime found 
itself constrained to come to terms with an exotic Cl)ristian Church 
against which this pagan Hellenic universal slate had been fighting a 
losing battle for a quarter of a millennium ending in the generation of 
Constantine. 

The common purpose of pro\ iding the legal currency for a universal 
state was, it is true, reflected in certain similarities in the respective 
processes of evolution through which these two oecumenical systems of 
law arrived at their final forms. 'Fhc Short ah in the Age of the Caliphate, 
like the Roman Law in the Imperial Age, owed its development largely 
to jurists recruited, not from the ruling people itself, but from these 
empire-builders* subjects; and in both episodes of legal history the im- 
perial jurists who had thus made their way up fiom below' drew freely 
upon their indigenous social heritage in carrying out their arduous task 
of transfiguring the arcliaic and fragme** ary traditional law of conquerors, 
w'ho had been inarchmen in the Roman case and transfronticr barbarians 
in the Arab case, by smoothing away its rugged edges and filling in its 
laciime until they had succeeded in making out of this unpromisingly 
incongruous matei ial a legal system more or less capal>le of serving the 
complicated and sophisticated needs of the society on which the empire- 
builders had imposed their own law by right of conquest.^ Owing, how- 
ever, to the difierence in the respective historical relations of Christi- 
anity and Islam to the founders of the oecumenical states that were their 
original political frameworks, the outcome of two otherwise more or less 
similar episodes of legal history was in the one •’ •.se a still essentially 
pagan Corpus Juris Romofii Justiniamum and in the other case a Short ah 
in which the ingenuity of non-Arab jurists had not only eked out a most 
inadequate Arab customary law^ by surreptitiouslv introducing elements 
of Oriental Roman Law and other legal systems previously current 

* The evolution of the Roman Law has been sketched in VI. \ii. 262 3 and 265 S; 
the evolution of the Shari' ah has been sketched ibid., 288-91. 
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among the populations that the Arabs had subjugated, but had pre- 
sented the whole of this amalgam in the form of logical deductions and 
inductions from the Qur’an and the 'IVaditions of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad. 

It will be seen that, in thus resetting fragments of old secular law in 
a new religious mould, the Islamic jurists of the Umayyad and 'Abbasid 
ages who were the authors of the Shari' ah were doing something 
reminiscent, not so much of the interpretative and codiilcatory \vork of 
the Roman jurists of the Imperial Age, as of the creative work of the 
Orthodox Christian authors of the Eclo^a and the Western Christian 
authors of Charlemagne's would-be C'hrislian legislation; and, in the 
light of this analogy, it might perhaps have been expected a priori that 
there would have been no occasion for a renaissance of the SharVah 
because there would have been no necessity for this already developed 
and established Islamic Law to pass out of currency as a result of the 
downfall of the Caliphate- -considering that Islam itself survived the 
dissolution of the Caliphate as robustly as Christianity had survived 
the downfall of the Roman P 2 mpire. 

If the Eurasian Nomad barbarians who overran the derelict provinces 
of a dissolving Caliphate in the course of the two centuries ending in the 
Mongols’ sack of Baghdad in a.d. 1258 had all been as barbarous as the 
Eurasian Nomad and North European sedentary barbarians who over- 
ran the Roman Empire’s derelict western prov inces in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of the Christian P>a, they might indeed all have taken the 
option, which the eleventh-century Saljiiq 'Purkish barbarian invaders 
of the Caliphate did take, of ‘receiving’ the SharVah as an automatic 
consequence of their conversion to the faith of a rapidly growing Mus- 
lim majority of the ex-subjects of the universal state whose former t(‘rri- 
tories these barbarians wxrc now' ovenunning. As it happened, however, 
the Mongols, who broke upon the shores of Dar-al-lslam in the last 
and most violent w'avc of the Eurasian Nomad invasion of the Caliph- 
ate’s derelict domain, and the I’lirkmen ancestors of the 'Osmanlis, 
who fled westwards, before the Mongols’ menacing advance, from 
C'cntral Asia into North-\\'<‘stern Anatolia, both resembled the Arab 
founders of the C'aliphate in being barbarians who were gifted with 
exceptional capacities; and their ability diaplaved itself in the oiiginality 
of their creative work in the field of huv as well as in the fiiLl of politics. 

In previous contexts' we have already noticed that Chingis Khan 
and his successors were so confident of the virtue and value of their 
own traditional barbarian customary law that they made the audacious 
attempt to impose it on their subjects by force, in place of the Short ah 
and the other legal systems under which the conr[uered peoples had been 
living at the time when they had been overtaken by the Mongol con- 
quest; and in an earlier Part of this Study- we hav'e also taken a glance 
at ‘the peculiar institution’ which the 'Osmanlis fashioned for them- 
selves — as their instrument for concpiering and holding an oecumenical 
empire — out of elements of the Eurasian Nomad culture which were 
just as independent of the Short ah as w as Chingis Khan’s Mongol 
* In VI. vil. 74 and 25^-7: and IX. \iii. 154-5. - In III. 111. 22 50. 
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Ydsdq itself. The Mongol and the Ottoman attitude towards the 
Shari ah were, of course, very different; for, while the Mongol con- 
querors of the Old World remained — in some cases for as long as a 
hundred years after the conquest —either militant sliamanists or militant 
Nestorian Christians who were bent upon suppressing the Sharfah and 
superseding it, the Ottoman ‘Ghazis of RuinV so far from being perse- 
cutors of Islam, were zealous propagators of it. Yet, though the peculiar 
and characteristic Ottoman institution of the Padishah’s Slave-Household 
was built up, not as a substitute for the Islamic dispensation, but as an 
instrument for the enlargement of the domain of Dar-al-Islam by slaves 
of a Muslim potentate who were Muslims themselves, besides being 
peculiarly trained qttllar, it was nevertheless also true that ‘the Ottoman 
Ruling Institution’, as it has been called by one of the most discerning 
of the Modern Western students of it,- was based on non- Islamic 
foundations, was set up alongside of ‘the Muslim Institution’ as an 
independent organization, and was the predominant organ in the 
Ottoman body social during the creali\e age of Ottoman history in the 
fourteenlli and llftcenth centuiies of the Christian Kra.^ 

Roth the independence and the predominance of the Padishah’s 
Slave-Household were asserted by its members wlvm they prevailed 
upon Stdtan Rayezid H {impirahat a.d. t 1.81-1512) to grant their 
corporation the prhilege of judicial autonomy. 

‘'i’he men\bers of tlie Rulintf Institution had not alwa>s had their own 
system of justice: they had long been under the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
Muslim courts. 'Pliis had led to an essential dilhculty: the ordinary courts 
w'ere part of another institution and were recruited in a wholly diflerent 
wa> ; their judges had risen through a ri\al system of education, and were 
men letters rather than men of war; the fa\oured qiiUar of the Sultan 
had therefore come to feel a^ erse to obeying them. Accr^rdingly, Bayczkl H 
had ordered that the memliers of his family should be judged by their own 
ollicers. 'Phis was a radical change; for it brought into prominence the 
distinction betwien the two institutions, and had the further effect of 
setting olf the quUar from all the rest of die population of the Empire and 
of cimstituting them almost a separate nationality. 

After the relati\e power of ‘the Ruling Institution’ of the Ottoman 
body politic had thus risen to its apogee at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Ghristian l^ra, the balance promptly began to 
swing o\er to ‘the Muslim Institution’s’ side as a consequence of the 

* 'I’hc '^rimijiid XTu^hal rnipcror H.lhui’s h.ibitual u^c of this pc-riphiasis for describ- 
ing the 'Osinanlis has been notued in 1 . i. n. i. 

^ See L\l)\er, A. II.: Fhc (iii 7 etnnnnt of the Ottoman KwPire in the 'f'ime oj Suhiman 
the Ma^mluint (C.iiiihi idi;e, Mass. lyi^, llar\aid L'ni\ersii\ I’lessI, p. 36. 

'' See il-Jid., pp. 21^ S. 

♦ Ibid., p. lift. As lias been noiited in this Stiidv in IX. viii. 1S6, n. 2. abo\e, the 
praitiial etieet ol this exenipi'on ol the ifullnr troin the jiinsdiition ot the Islamic 
judicial siutboiities was to i oilier on tlu.ii the corporate status ol a viillet whiib, in the 
Ottoman Kmpire, was eiijo\ed likewise bv another corporation of piiMleyed Muslims, 
the Sew ids (see L\'bver, op. eit., pp. 20b 7 and 2i()). The piiwle^e of judicial autonomy 
^'hi(dl was tlius obtained l>y the slaxe lonipanioiis of the Ottoman Padishahs was also 
possessed by the free toinpanioiis ol the Macedonian Kinq^ in the post-AIe\andiinc as 
well as in the pre-Ale\andriiie Age of Hellenir history — at any rate in arn case in which 
one of the Companions w'as being tried on a capital charge (sec CJranier, P. : Du’ Moke^ 
dunisihe llecresversammliwg (Munich 1931, Beck), pp. 51-52. 
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extension of direct or indirect Ottoman rule over five-sixths of the 
Arabic Muslim World, including the dominions of the Mamluks in 
Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, in the course of the fifty-eight years running 
from A.D. 1516, when Syria was occupied by Sultan Selim I and Algiers 
by the 'Osmanli corsair Khayr-ad-Din Rarbarossa, and a.d. 1574, 
which was the date of the 'Osmanlis* definitive eviction of the Spaniards 
from 'Eunis.^ In the Arab countries ruled by Mamluks who had in- 
herited from their extinct Ayyubid masters a tradition of serving as 
defenders of the Islamic faith, and who had completed the expulsion 
of the Crusaders from Syria in order to turn this liberated province of 
Dar-rd-Islam into a glacis covering the approaches to Islam’s Egyptian 
citadel in the ejuarter from which Egypt was under the threat of Alongol 
attacks,^ these ci-dcvunt slaves who had entered into their former 
masters’ heritage had sought to legitimize theii usurpation of pow er by 
ruling in the name of a C’airenc ghost of a Baghdadi 'Abbasid Caliphate;^ 
and, though these Mamluks had, like the 'Osmanlis, developed ‘a 
peculiar institution’ of their own which, in their case, likewise, had been 
the secret of their success, the reign of the Islamic SharVah had 
been maintained unbroken and unimpaired in the Mamluks’ dominions 
by the Mamluks’ policy of wielding their power ii. a puppet *Abbasid 
Caliph’s name and by their prowess in preserving Syria and Egypt from 
being swept by a tornado of Mongol conquest that had devastated all 
the eastern provinces of Dar-al-Islam from Farghiinah as far westward 
as the eastern bank of the Middle Euphrates.^ The conquest of the 
Mamluk Iimpire by the Ottoman Sultan Sellrn I in a.d. 1516-17 thus 
producetl a sudden and drastic change in the demographic constitution 
of the Ottoman body politic by bringing under the Padishah’s rule a 
mass of new’ Arabic-speaking Muslim subjects w ho knew' no other dis- 
pensation than the S/iarl'ahf and this demographic change was quickly 
refiected in the field of law\ 

Already, nearly half a century before Selim I {imfxrahat a.d. 1512 20) 
burst through the 'Taurus and descended upon the Arabic World in 
A.D. 1516, his predecessor Mehmed II the C’onqueror (imperahat A.D. 
145T-S1) had found that the requirements of his Aluslim .subjects in 
an Ottoman Empire which in his reign was still ef)nlined to originally 
Orthodox C’hristian ground called for a new" codification of the Shan ah 
as expounded by a IlanafI school of Islamic juri.sts, whose presentation 
of the Islamic Law was the one that had been officially ‘received’ in the 
Ottoman dominions; and Mehmed II had accordingly put in hand a 
new Ottoman redaction of the SharVah according to Abu llanlfah.'^ 
‘'Phis work, finished in a.d. 1470, was not sufficient in the da\s of 
Suleyman [impirabat a.d. 1520 66). At the time of its preparation the 
Ottoman Empire had been still wholly within territory that had re- 

* St*cl.i.()y 70, i48,antl v/xn. s: II- ii.4'14-5; IX. viii. 105, n. I ; and IX. Alii. 220 

- See I. 1. 3 so; IV. iv. 447; .uid V. v. 248. 

' Ser \1 Ml. 20. ♦ See FH. iii. 30-31. 

5 (Jn the 2nd September, kjzq, the writer of this Siiidv swam the Kuphrates from its 
M«mlQk shore Ik low thi bluff crowned by the castle of Q»il'at-an-Na|m to the Mongol 
sliore opposite. 6 See J..ybyer, op. cit., pp. iqz 3 and 233 4. 

7 See Lvbycr, op. cit., p. 1152, following d’Ohsscm, I. M.: Tableau (iin^ral de V Empire 
Ottoman (Pans 1788 -1824, Didot, 7 vols.), vol. 1, p. 21. 
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mained Christian during all the early brilliant period of Islam*;* and 
Sultan Mehmed’s choice of a Christian renegade, Khosrev Pasha, ^ as 
his codifier of the SharVah for the use of an Iranic Muslim community 
in partilms Christianorum was a characteristic stroke of the Ottoman 
political genius in its pre-Sclimian Age, however inappropriate the 
choice might look from a conservative Ilanafite Sunni Muslim stand- 
point. Since Mchmed ll’s day, however, the 'Osrnanlis 

Miad conquered three scats of the later Caliphate — Damascus, Barfidad, and 
Cairo — and had come to hold the protectorate of the Holy Cities, where 
Muhammad and the early Caliphs had ruled. A new code of law, there- 
fore, better adapted to the more widely Muslim character which the 
Empire had assumed, was [now] demanded. Suleyman charged Shaykh 
Ibrahim HalabI with the task of preparing such a code; and the result, 
prepared before A.D. 1549, was the Mnlteqd el-Ebhdr (‘the Confluence of 
the Seas’), which remained the foundation of Ottoman Law until the 
reforms of the nineteenth century.’^ 

It was no accident that the work of replacing a redaction of the SharVah 
which had been made for Sultan Mehmcd II by a Christian renegade 
should have been entrusted by Sultan Suleyman I to a Muslim-born 
doctor of the Islamic Law whose home was Aleppo — an Arabic-speaking 
Muslim city which was the nearest *f all the seats of theological learning 
in an Arabic Muslim World to the new domain in Anatolia which had 
been won by 'J^urkish Eurasian Nomad converts to Islam for an Iranic 
Muslim World at the expense of Orthodox Christendom. 

'Phis progressive renaissance of the Islamic Law in an expanding 
Ottoman lunpirc was achieved, as has just been observed, on the 
initiative of converted descendants of the local b'urasian Nomad bar- 
barian interlopers when these 'Osmanlis eventually extended their rule 
over the Arabic-speaking portion of the former dominions of the 
* Abbasid Caliphate. In the Transoxanian marches of a defunct 'Abbasid 
Caliphate and a nascent Iranic Muslim World the local Eurasian bar- 
barian interlopers became converts to Liam in their turn in the four- 
teenth century of the Christian Era, but this tardy conversion of the 
Mongols of the Chaghatay Horde wms not suniciently thorough or whole- 
hearted to reconcile their sedentary Iranic Muslim subjects to an 
oppressive Nomad domination; and accordingly in Transoxania, in 
contrast to the course of events in the Ottoiiian World, the local re- 
naissance of the SharVah was athieved in the teeth of the converted 
descendants of th.e barbarian conquerors, and not through their agency. 
In a previous context^ we have noticed that Timur Lenk rose to power 
by becoming the military leader of an anti-Nomad cultTi^al reaction on 

* I.vbviT, loc. cit. 

2 See Haminer-PurRstall, J. von: Dc^ 0 \mamschen Rricl \ tativerfassunti timl Staats~ 
oenvaltunjy (Vienna iSis, t\in esinasehe Hiu hhandluni*, 2 \ vol. 1, p. i). 

3 J.,yb>er, op. cit., pp. 152 3 (t-p. p. 31S), following d’Ohsson, op. cit., vol. i, pp, 
22-24, ^amme^-i’u^K^tall, J. von: Dcs (hmuni then Reich^ Staiifsverfa:,suti{; und 
Staatsverwaltunff (Vienna iSis, Caniesinaschc Hiicbhandluni;, 2 vols.), vol. i, p. 10. 
‘'The Multcqd is the ba^-is of d’C)hsson’s excellent work, which consists [in voU. i-vi — 
A.J.T.] of a translation of the code with its comments, to which he has .added [in vol. 
ytt — A.J.1\] observations of ^reat value ba«!cd on historical studies and on his own 
investigations during many years’ rcsider. 2 in Turkey’ (Lybvcr, op. cit., p. 153, n. 1). 

* See II. li. 145. ' 5 In II. 11. 147-S. 
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the part of the Transoxanian townspeople and *ulama which began as an 
insurrection against a Chaghatay ascendancy and was followed up by 
Timur’s military genius with a counter-offensive in which Cain took 
his long overdue revenge on a provocative Abel. In this place we have 
only to notice that Timur followed up his overt assumption of sovereign 
power at Balkh on the 8th April, 1369, by re-validating the Shan' ah 
in all fields that came within the Shan ah's cognizance; and, though 
he seems to have refrained from following up this positive act by the 
negative one of expressly abrogating the Mongol Ydsiiq, its abrogation 
was accomplished in effect by the reinstatement of an Islamic Law in 
whose sight 7 iihil hmnamim was alieniim} 

(r) RENAISSANCES OF PHILOSOIMI lES 

In other contexts^ we have watched the Confucian lilterati surviving 
the dissolution of a Sink universal state embodied in the Han Empire 
and eventually regaining their monopoly of an imperial civil service 
after a ghost of the I Ian ICmpire had been raised by the Siii Dynasty and 
kept on foot by the Sui’s successors the T’ang; and in the same con- 
texts we have also observed that, in achieving this remarkable rcco\ery 
of lost ground on the plane of public administrali jn, the Confucians 
were winning a political victory over Taoist and Mahayanian Buddhist 
contemporaries and rivals. The reestablishment by 'I"’ang 'F’ai Tsung, 
in A.D. 622, of an official examination in the Confucian ('lassies as the 
method of selecting new recruits for the imperial civil service signified 
that, in this political field, the Taoists and Buddhists had let slip an 
opportunity for supplanting the Confucians which liad seemed to be 
within the grasp of these upstart competitors fi)r public office during a 
post-Sinic interregnum, when the prestige of the Confucians had been 
damaged by the collapse of the universal state witli which they were 
identified, while, in a defunct Han Empire’s former northern pro- 
vinces, which had been the cradle of the Sinic culture, 'E.ioists and 
Buddhists were enjoying the political patronage of barbarian rulers of 
local successor-states who found the Mahayana more attractive than 
Confucianism and who would have been glad in any case to recruit their 
civil servants from any non-Confucian community that might be 
qualified for office by possessing the necessary standard of educ ation, 
rather than place themselves in the hands of Confucians whose loyalty 
they sagely doubted. 

The contrast between this political failure of the Mahayana in 
Northern China in a post-Sinie Age and the success with which the 
Christian Church seized and harvested its corresponding opportunities 
in Western Europe in a post-Hellenic Age brings out the fact that- -at 
any rate by comparison with Christianity— the Mahayana was a politic- 
ally incompetent religion. The patronage of the parochial princes in 
Northern China during the best part of three centuries, running from 

* Terence: llfiutontimorutnenus, I. 77 (Act I, scene i, line 25). See Caliun, L. : Intro- 
duLtion d I'llistotre de VAsic: Turcs et Mnn^oh des Orif>ines d i-fO') (Pans 1896, Colin), 
pp. 469-72, and Bou\at, L. : U Empire Mongol^ Deuxietne Phase (Paris 1927, Boccard), 
pp. 66 69. 2 See VI. vii. 355 8, and pp. 649-81, below. 
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the break-up of the United Tsin Empire to its reconstitution by the Sui, 
was of no more avail than the more potent patronage of the Kushan 
Emperor Kanishka had been at the turn of the first and second centuries 
of the Christian IDra. Even this royal aid failed to give the followers of 
the Mahayana a firm seat in a political saddle. As soon, however, as the 
encounter on Far Eastern ground between the Mahayana and Con- 
fucianism was transferred from an alien political plane to a spiritual 
plane on which both were breathing their native air, the fortunes of 
their almost bloodless war were dramatically reversed. 

The Confucians exposed themselves to the risk of experiencing this 
piripeteia when they followed up the political triumph of securing the 
reinstatement of the Confucian Classics, as the shibboleth for admission 
into the civil service of an avatar of the Sinic universal state, by attempt- 
ing to reanimate the thought latent in their literary canon. This process 
of rc-cliciting a philosophy out of a cut-and-dried official examination- 
subject w'as started, after the T’ang regime’s partial recovery from its 
first convulsion half way through the eighth century of the Christian 
Era, by the Ncoconfucian thinkers Han Yu {vivchat a.d. 768-824) and 
Li Ao {ymrluus circa a.d. 844);' and, after this Neocorifucianism had 
branched in the eleventh century into tw'o schools that w^erc first differ- 
enliatctl by the brothers Ch’eng Yi \vivchat a.d. 1033-1108) and Ch’eng 
Hao {vivcbat a.d. 1032-85), the younger brother’s ‘School of Principles* 
was carried to its culmination by Chu Hsi {liirhat a.d. 1130-1200), 
while the elder brother’s ‘School of Mind’ culminated in the thought of 
Wang Shou-jen- {vkrbat a.d. 1473-1529).^ This Far Eastern Neo- 
confucianism began and ended** with declarations of dissent from both 
’J’aoisni and the Alahayana. Yet 

*w’e can say that the Neoconfucianists more consistently adhere to the 
fundamental ideas of ’'I’aoism and Buddhism than do the Taoists and 
Buddhists ihcinsehes. They are more 'Paoistic than the 'I'aoists, and more 
Buddhistic than the Buddhibts.*^ 

The channel through which a v uld-bc revival of Confucianism 
imbibed the spirit of the Maha}ana was the Ch’an^ School of Maha- 
yanian Buddhism, which had struck root on Far Eastern ground in the 
Early 'J”ang Age.^ 

‘There arc three lines of thought that can be traced a> the main sources 
of Neoconfucianbm. The first, of course, is C’onfuti mism itself. ‘Phe 
second is Buddhism, together with ' 1 ‘aoism, via the medium of Ch’anism; 
for, of all the schools of Buddhism, Ch’anism was the mo^t influential at 
the time of the formation of Neoconfucianism. IV the Neoconfucianists, 
Ch’anism anv.1 lUiddhism are synonvmous terms, .md . . in one sense 

Neoconfucianism may be said to be the lottical d» \elopment of Ch’anism. 
Finally, the third is die Taoist Religion, of which w c cosmological views 

* See Funtr Yu-Ian: A Short Ilistor, of Chinese Philosophy (New York 1948, Mac- 
milljn), p. 267. 

2 Cotiiinonlv known as ‘the Master of Yang-minK* (Fung \"u-Ian, op. cit., p. 308) or 
as Wang Yang-ming. 3 See Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., p. 281. 

See ibid., pp. 267-8 and 316-18. ' Ihul., p. I'l 

A Cliinese rendering ot the Sanskrit word ‘Dh>ana' which, in turn, was rendered as 
Ztn’ in Japanese (see V. v. g6-io3). 

^ Sec Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., pp. 255-65. 
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of the Yin-Yang School* formed an important element. The cosmology of 
the Neoconfucianists is chiefly connected with this line of tliought.’-* 

The particular potency of the Ch’an School of IVIahayanian pliilo- 
sophy in informing and inspiring a post-Buddhaic Confiician school of 
Far Eastern thought was due, not merely to the external accident that 
Ch’anism happened to be in fashion in the Far East at the time when the 
Neoconfucian Movement was initiated, but also to the fact that an 
Indie Dhyana which had struck root on Far Eastern ground had gone 
a long way, in this new cultural environment. Upwards adapting its 
ethics to a Confucian moral climate. 

‘The most important development in Chinese Buddhism was its attempt 
to depreciate the Otherworldliness of original Buddhism. This attempt 
came close to success when the Ch’an masters taled that “in carrying 
water and chopping firewood, therein lies the wonderful 'rao’\ But . . . 
they did not push this idea to its logical conclusion by saying that, in 
serving one’s family and the state, therein also lies the wonderful ’rao. 
The reason, of course, is that, once they had said this, their teaching 
would have ceased to be Buddhism.’^ 

Yet, while developing this affinity with Confucianism on the ethical 
plane and thereby qualifying itself to exert an unacknowledged influence 
on the thought of professedl} anti-Buddhist Neoconfucian philosophers, 
the Ch’an School of the Mahayana in partihus (ionfuciunonim remained 
faithful, on the metaphysical plane, to its Maha^anian origins; and, 
after insinuating itself into Xeoconfucianism through an ethical door, 
it gave this ghost of C’onfucianism a metaph}sical substance w hich had 
been lacking in Confucianism in its original authentic form.^ ‘'i’he 
Neoconfucianists developed a point of mcwv from which all the moral 
activities valued by the Confucianists acquire a further value that is 
“supermoral” ’;5 and, without this infusion of Mahayanian meta- 
physics through a Ch’an Mahayanian channel, Neoconfucianism might 
have remained a stranger in its own Far J^astern house; for the impact 
of the Mahayana on a mfjribund Sinic Society, at a time when the 
inhabitants of this dissoKing world were undergoing the harrowing 
experience of li\ing through a social interregnum, had produced in 
their souls a profound and enduring change of spiritual outlook wdiich 
recalls to the mind of a Western student of History the similar change 
produced in his own forebears’ souls by the impact of Christianity on 
a moribund I Icllenic Society. 

‘After the re\ival of Taoism and the introduction of Buddhism, people 
had become more interested in metapJiysieal problems and in . . . “super- 

* See the present St>ul\, TI. i. 201-3. I'hc Neoconfiicians translated the notion of 
Yin ami \ an^ into intcllei lual If rms (I'orKe, A.: 'J he H'otlJ-ConafUion of the Chtnise 
(London Probstliain), p. 200). — A.J.T. 

^ FiinK V n-lan, op. iit., p. 26S. 1 Ibid., p. 271. C‘p. pp. 2f>4-5. 

^ Chu Hsi’s dei)t to Mabavanian Buddhist metaphv-.ii s is pointed out by ilafkinaiin, 
H.: (^himsische Philowphie (Munuh Ktinhardt), pp. 34b 7, in a passaKc lited in 

this Study in II. 1. 202, n. 2. tor Chu list’s Buddhist solution of the loj^ico-metaphysical 
problem of the relation between the intellectual unity of an idea (in the Platonic sense of 
the term) and the multiplicity of its> manifestations in the Woild oi Sense, see Fung 
Yu-lan, op. eit., p. 298. 

5 hung Yu-lan, op. cit., p. 280. 
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moral values”, or, as they were then phrased, the problems of the nature 
and destiny [of Man].’* 

The influence on Neoconfucianism of these aspects of the Mahayana 
made itself felt not only in the adoption of the peculiarly Ch’anist theory 
and practice of ‘sudden enlightenment *,2 but also — at least according 
to the doctrine of the Neoconfucian ‘School of Mind’ — in an identifica- 
tion, more Indico^ of the mind of each individual human being with a 
Cosmic Intelligence.^ 

It is true that Neoconfucianism did make some motion to break away 
from its IMahayanian moorings in the metaphysical sphere, in which 
the Mahayana on Sinic soil had remained true to its original Indie 
genius, in contrast to its concessions to the Sinic genius in the sphere of 
Ethics. For example, in prescribing a method of spiritual cultivation, 
the Ncocontucians departed from Ch’anism by substituting an acti\e 
‘attentiveness’ for a passive ‘quiescence* as the requisite state of mind 
for a neophyte.^ Yet attempts, such as this, to recapture the authentic 
spirit of a Confucianism which these Far Eastern intellectual necro- 
mancers had set out to resuscitate were feeble and fitful by comparison 
with the force and copiousness with whicli a fountain of Mahayanian 
Buddhist thought continued to well up through a y».oconfucian con- 
duit-pipe that had been designed to perform the (juite dilferent intel- 
lectual service of tapping the buried springs of a genuine pie-Buddhist 
Confucian philosophy; and this captivation of the Neoconfucian philo- 
sophical renaissance itself by the spiiit ol the Mahaj ina made nonsense 
of the leinstated Confucian imperial civil servants’ efforts to reduce 
the stiength of an exotic Mahavanian univeisal church’s hold on the 
spiritual allegiance of a now politically reunited and socially advancing 
Far Eastern \\ 01 Id. 

Even betorc the reunification of the whole former domain of the Han 
Empire by Sui Wen-ti in A.i). 5<S9 and the reinauguration of the public 
examinations in the Confucian Classics by T’ang T’ai Tsung in 
A.D. 622, the Confucians had seized an opportunity c'ffercd to them in 
the Noith by their own captivation Oi the ci-dtzanf barbarian To Pa 
‘Wei’ d) nasty. In a.d. 44b they had induced the reigning emperor of 
this house to issue an anti-Buddhist edict;* and thev had no sooner 
acquired a hold upm the government of a resuscitated oecumenical 

* ibul., p. 266. 

^ lM)r tin* roll* of *si adon cnli^htcnmt nt’ in Cli’aniMn, sn* ilnd , pp 261-2; for its 
adoption In llu* NioconlvKian ‘School ot Pii.u ipUs’, stc ihid., p to(» ‘tniddcn i nhuhten- 
iiunt' was likewise adopted by ‘the Si hool of Mind’ (ihid , pp t ■'7. toS t), and 312). 
Other t’h’anist tlements in Neoconlui lanism are noti' cd ihid . pp 272 and 2 10 

3 See ihid , pp. tog, 312, and 31s In this Ncoconhu laii 1 Icn'^ihi Jiii>n ot indiMdual 
human stives with a Cosrnu Self we ma\ perhaps eliseern one vif the Iwv ide is ot I arlv 
Indii thouf^ht whuh had reassiited itsell in the Maha\ani a'w *• lui\in« been ii jetted by 
the hjstoiieal Huddha Siddhaith.i (hiutanii .is hi inp the .mii ''‘cdiment to an aeeept- 
ani c of his own ki\ -doe tune that an indnivlii.irs self was .1 intie lontinuinn ot in- 
ttmsieallv sipai.ite and ephinnial psve holo^ieal states inaiispu unislv hi Id loj;itlur bv 
the sinister foiee ot Kartiia in .1 eomplev that eould be* dissolved .itid dissipated b\ yoini; 
through a piestiibed c« urse ot spiritual /vA<V/v whuh the Ihuldha himself had w 01 kid 
out in order to put it wiihm the power ot his sulleiing fellow '.entient beings to puige 
the tumulus of this tormenting Karma away. 

Sec hung Yu-lan, op. tit., p. 286. 

See I'lt/gerald, (’. P. • (Jhina, Shon Cultural Ilntory (London 1935, Cresset 
*’*'■'’'5)1 pp. 275 6, eiuoted 01^ p. 678, n. 4, below. 
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empire than they began to abuse this power for the purpose of repressing 
their hated Buddhist rivals. From a.d. 626 onwards, Buddhist monas- 
teries in the T’ang Imperial Crowm’s dominions were placed under a 
Confucian oflicial control that grew progressively more severe;' and a 
series of anti-Buddhist memorials addressed t(3 the T’ang Imperial 
Throne by Confucian high officials -by Fu Yi in a.d. 624,^ by Yao 
Ch*ung in a.d. 713,^ and by I Ian Yii in \.d. Sk/ — at length produced 
their cumulative effect in a systematic official persecution, started in 
a.d. 845,'’ which, though mild and indeed almost humane compared 
to many of the persecutions of which a Christian Church wms either a 
victim or a perpetrator, was an e\ceptionall\ \iolent and bloody inci- 
dent in the less unhappy history of the relations between Church and 
State in the Far Eastern \\ orld. 

As it turned out, this Confucian attempt to repress, and if possible 
eradicate, the Maha\ana in the Far East was abortive; and, mid-w'ay 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Eia, the Mahajana was 
still a li\ing spiritual force m China as well as in Indo-China, Koiea, 
and Japan. E\cn, howe\er, if the Mahayana, as an institution, had been 
successfully extirpated in China eleven bundled years befoie that date, 
a discreditable political success that would then hav-. been achieved by 
Confucian civil servants would have been stultified in ad\ance by a then 
already consummated surrender to the Mahavana on the metaphvsical 
plane which did credit to the intellectual integiity of a Xeoconfiician 
School of Far Eastern philosophers. The pioneers of this Buddhistic 
Neoconfucianism had already set their course on these Maha)anian 
lines before the (iieat Persecution of \.d. 845 was launched; ami, when 
a Xeoconfucian philosophy that had been duly approved by a Confucian 
imperial regime had thus taken the Ch’an veision of the Mahavana to 
heait, an authentic renaissance of unadulterated Confucianism would 
still have been as far off as ever if, before the final downfall of the 'i'^ang 
Dynasty, the C’onfucian civil sen ants had succeeded in their efforts to 
suppress the external manifestations of an exotic higher religion v\hich 
had now' found an inviolable sanctuary and an ideal base of spiritual 
operations in Xeoconfucian bosoms that v\ere both unsiispect and un- 
suspecting. 

When a Zealot-minded Ming Dynasty {im[)(rahaut a.d. 136S 164^) 
conferred on C’hu Jlsi the posthumous canonisation that Han Wuti 
{mpirahat 140 87 n.c.) had conferred on C’ontiicius, and added the works 
of this prince of the Xeoconfucian ‘School of Piinciples* to the ‘set 
books’ prcsciibcd for the official examinations, to serve thenceforth as 
the sole authori/.ed commentary on the Confucian (’lassies,^' these 

* See Ilackmann, II.’ Chmemdie Philowphie (Miinith Rcinh.irdt), pp 272 3. 

i See II.ukrnann, op. tit , p. 272, I ranke, (J. (ituhithtt i/i\ (Jinusisdini Riuhis^ 

Vdl 11 (Ikrlin and Ltip/ij4 de Ciru\lcr), pp 390 and S/O. tioodru h, L. C.. ..I Short 

litUnrv of the Chmt^t Ptoplc (London Allen & I ii\Mn), pp 122 

^ Ste I ranke, op. tit , p. 572, Ilatkinann, op. tit , p. 272 (\vho Ki\ts the date as 
A IJ 714) 

* See Tranke, op. tit , pp. 490 and S 72 ; Ilatkmann, op. cit., p. 273. 

5 Ste f ranke, op. (it., pp. 497 y, Ooodiith, op. tit., pp. 125 7; ilatkmann, op. tit., 
p. 273 (who ^iivfs the dalt as a.d. S44). 

* Ste Ilatkmann, op. tit., p. 357. 
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Zealots were unconsciously and unintentionally defeating their own 
purposes by enthroning a thinly disguised Ch’an Buddhism in an 
authentic Confucianism’s never rcoccupicd place; and, when Wang 
Shou-jen committed what had now become the political offence of 
attacking Chu Hsi’s version of a Buddhistic Neoconfucian philosophy 
on behalf of the rival ‘School of Mind’,* one incidental effect of his 
polemics was to plunge the bows of his own craft deeper than ever into 
Mahayanian Buddhist waters. 

It will be seen that the Neoconfucian philosophers’ odium philo- 
sophicum towards an Indie Mahayana was as ironically self-frustrating 
an essay in the perverse exercise of kicking against the pricks^ as 
the Macedonian legislators’ odium iheolo^icum towards the would-be 
(liiislian legislation of an antecedent Syrian Dynasty;^ and there is a 
common moial to be drawn from this common failure of two similar 
attempts, in dilferent pro\inces of life, to substitute ghosts raised from 
Sheol for living ideas or institutions. It is all very well for a necro- 
mancer to evoke a wraith; but he courts failure if he goes on to try to 
merge his own identity in the spectral form that he has succeeded in 
conjuring up; for a phantom is nothing if not transparent; and a creature 
of flesh and blood that seeks to take cover behind a revenant from the 
woild of shades will remain conspicuously \isible through the tenuous 
wisps of this ghastly fancy dress. The shape of the Maha\ana shows 
through the shimmer of Ncoconfucianism as plainly as the solid substance 
of the Syrian Emperors’ would-be Christian legislation can be dis- 
cerned beneath the patches of a Justinianean veneer witli which its 
nakedness was partially co\ered by the Syrians’ Macedonian successors. 

\Vhen WT pass from the renaissance of a Sinic C^ontucian philosophy 
in Far lilastern history to the renaissance of an Hellenic Aristotelian 
philosophy in Western CMiristian history,'* w e find the plot of the play 
taking a piquantly different turn on this other stage. Whereas Neo- 
confucianisin succumbed to a Mahayana that, in the ofikial \iew’ of a 
Confucian imperial regime, was a trespasser squatting on demesne land 
to whieh it could not show^ any legal tit* , Neo-Aristotclianism imposed 
itself on the theology of a Chiistian Church in whose olTicial \iew' 
Aristotle — even when the parage^n of Medieval Western theologians had 
fallen into the habit of referring to him as ‘the Philosopher’ satis phrase — 
ne\ertheless still remained a son of perdition who was to be kept under 
mistrustful surveillance on the precaiious footing of an enemy alien 
provisionally permitted to reside within the terrestrial biidgchead of the 
(iivitas Dei. In fact, the Hellenic philosopher’s ghost captivated a 
Christian Church that had readmitted this pagan revenont i»n sufferance 

* See ibid., p. and I’linK Yu-l.in, op. cit , pp. 308-10. 

’ Acts i\, .ind xwi. 14. ’ See pp. 27-30, ahcnc. 

An ilIiimin.itinK account of this Aristotelian intellectual unaissance in Mc*dic\al 
Western C’biistendom \m11 be found in the tollowinij woiks ot the Modem Western 
scholar C. 11 Ifaskin-.' Stuilti \ in tht ! of Muinux iil Siunit, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 

Mass llar\arcl UniMisit\ I’icss); The Hiuaiwtimt of t)u Ti^tlfth (Utittov (t'ain- 

biid|»e, Slass. 1(^27, liaixaid Ihiixeisitv Tress); Stiuhts in Muimital Cultuie ((Kfoid 
L'niMisitv IVcss). \ psxcboUi^ual <iucstion concerning the Andalusian and 
bicilian Muslim and the n>/antine Cjic* k Oithodox Christian channels thioiinh xxhich 
a knowledi^e ot Aristotle’s phikisophic al \\*»rk‘? was ac'ciuired bv a Medieval Western,^ 
Christendom is discussed in the present btudy on pp. 130 35, below. 

V 
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into a Western Earthly Paradise after the Church had gained possession 
of the title deeds, while, conversely, the Sinic philosopher’s ghost was 
captivated by a jVIahayana on which it had served notice to quit on the 
strength of title deeds which the Confucians had never let out of their 
hands. It will be seen that these two otherwise antithetical versions of 
a ghost-story ha\eone common feature. In either variant of the tale, a 
party which can claim to have the law on its side is worsted by an op- 
ponent who has to rely solely on his merits because, at law, he has no 
case. 

In these at first siglit adverse circumstances, a ghostly Neo-Aristo- 
telianism in \\ estern Christendom displayed the same astonishing in- 
tellectual potency as a living Alahayana in the Far Eastern World. 

‘It was not [from the Roman tradition] that [\\ 'stern] Europe derived 
the critical intelligence and the restless spirit of scientific iiuiuiry which 
have made [the] Western Civilisation the heir and successor of the Cireeks. 
It is usual to date the coming of this new element from the [Italian] 
Renaissance and the revival of Greek studies in the fifteenth century, but 
the real turnini^-point must be placed three centuries earlier. . . . Already 
at Paris in the days of Abelard {vivebat a . d . 1070-1 142) and John of Salis- 
bury {I'ivehiit circa a . d . i i 15-11S0) the passion for dialectic and the spirit 
of philosophical speculation had begun to transform the intellectual 
atmosphere of [Western] Christendom; and from that time forwarti the 
higher studies were dominated by the technique of logical discussion — 
the (juacstio anti the public disputation which so largely determined the 
form of Mediae\al [Western] Philosophy even in its greatest representa- 
tives. “Nothing”, says Robert of Sorbonne, “is known perfectly which has 
not been masticated by the teeth of disputation;” and the tendency to 
submit every question, from the most obvious to the most abstruse, to this 
process of mastication not only encouraged readiness of wit and exactness 
of thought but, abo\e all, de\eloped that spirit of criticism and methodic 
doubt to which Western culture and Modern Science ha\ e owed so much.’* 

A ghost of Aristotle that set this abiding impress on the spirit, as well 
as on the form, of Western thought also produced a passing effect on 
its substance; and, though the impress here was less durable, it never- 
theless went deep enf)ugli to require a long and arduous campaign of 
mental strife as the price of its eventual effacement. 

‘In [the] whole picture of the Universe [.as seen by ]\Tedieval Western 
eyes] there is more of Aristotle than of Christianity. It was the authority 
of Aristotle and his successors which was responsible even for those 
features (jf this teaching w^hich might seem to us to carry something of an 
ecclesiastical flavour — the hierarchy of heavens, the revolving spheres, 
the intelligences which moved the planets, the grading of the elements in 
the order of their nobility and the view that the celestial bodies were com- 
posed of an incorruptible fifth essence. Indeed, wc may say [that] it was 
Aristotle ratlier than Ptolemy who had to be overthrown in the sixteenth 
century, and it was Aristotle who provided the great obstruction to tlic 
Copernican theory.’-^ 

* Dawsnn, Christopher: Religion and the Rise of IlVi/erw Culture (London 1950, 
Shced & Ward), pp. 22<; ^o. 

^ 2 Butterfield, II.: ’Ihc Origins of Modern Siience^ tjoo-iSoo (London 1949, Bell), 

pp. 21-22. 
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By the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, when the native 
intellectual genius of the West reasserted itself, in its own character- 
istically empirical and utilitarian vein,* by setting out on a hazardous 
intellectual pioneering expedition in a carriage-and-pair in which the 
two steeds yoked in double harness were a technological-minded 
Natural Science and a scientific-minded Technology, the theology of 
the Western Christian Church had become so closely entwined with the 
Aristotelian espalier on which it had been industriously trained by the 
cumulative labours of tw'clvc generations of Schoolmen that a post- 
Christian (Accidental secular faith’s historic martyr, Giordano Bruno, 
forfeited his life in a.d. 1600 for an intellectual oifence which was a 
flagrant crime of Ihe majistc against the sovereignty of Aristotle without 
being explicitly incompatible with Christian theological doctrine.^ And, 
when the Medieval Western Frankenstein’s monster w'hose offended 
dignity had exacted this sixteenth-century burnt-offering was at last 
brought to bay by Bruno’s scientific successors and avengers,^ Aristotle 
died as hard in Padua as Jezebel in Jezreel.^ 

‘To the Humanists of the fltalian] Renaissance, Padua w'as an object of 
particular diiision because it vsas the hotbed of Anstotelianism; and it 
was one of the paiadoxes of the Scientific Revolution th it so important a 
part was plaxed in it by a university in which Aiistotle was so much the 
tradition and fiir ccntuiies had been so greatly adored. 

Before the seventeenth-century Transalpine Western scientists and 
philosophers had attacked the Schoolmen for their subservience to 
‘Aristotle their dictator’,^ the fifteenth-century Italian Humanists had 
despised them for their bad Latin; but a ghost of Aristotle which had 
been raised by the serious-minded heialds of an Early Medieval 
Western Renaissance of Hellenic philosophy could not be driven out of 
a \\'eslem intellectual aiena by such flnnikin weapons as the darts, 
culled from a Giceronian quiver, that were shot at ‘the Philosopher’s’ 
heroic wraith by frivolous heralds of a Late Medieval Western Renais- 
sance of the ‘classical’ Latin and C^eek languages and literatures. 
When, in the course (d' the seventeentii centurv, Aristotle’s ghost was 
laid at last in a Western World which this fijrmiilable rnifuint had been 
haunting by that time for not much less than six hundred >cars, the 
indignantly leealcitrant spectre diil not beat its sullen retreat into the 
Cimmei ian Daikness, from w Inch it had been leleaseil f )r so long a term 

* See TIT. iii. U 

The irKlisLr».li<)n throu^jh vvlmh Urunn bnmchl on himsolf n f.itc that dul not over- 
take t\»p(.rnuus Is c vp1..in( (.1 in UuttfituKl, op i il . p i^o. 

3 'rheposiliM .issiiiion ot tiu- 1 \iaimt ot .1 pluialitv ot NM M-.whi K had cost Bruno 
his hte in \.d. ihoo, \Nas ripc.ittd with iinpuniiv in \ n b' 1 ontenelK* in .in <iuzre 

tie z hx'-, (]om It on tlu I*luriilil\ i h unimih.ilt h hct.ime 

a ‘best stllir’ (see Buin, 1 B I hi UUn of Ptoi^tiu (Loin- .. 10^4, MaciniU.uO, pp. 
Ill is). Yit in the tii»hth hciok ol Paro ti\i I o\t Milton did ‘not Miitme to allirm the 
C’operiiK .in s\stitn’ (Biii\, iliid , p ii l), .inv nioie thin Coptinuus hiinselt had ven- 
tuied to inmn the ml mlv ot llu Phvsn.il I niverso (see Butlcrluld, op. tit., p. ^o), 
though the d itc ot piih'i iiion ot Millon’b poem was oiil> ninctttn >e.ni, earlier than 
that ot I'onicnelle’s dialogue. 

♦ 2 Kiiijjs i\. ^ 7 . 5 Biittcrfuld, op. tif., p. *2. 

^ B.iton, I'l.intis. ()J the Pt ofu u ttcc and Idiammunt oj Liatmtn’^ Diiin and llianan^ 
Book I, ch.ij). Ill, § 3. 
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of probation, without enjoying the satisfaction of seeing the crestfallen 
shades of an ornamental Cicero and an academic Isocrates simul- 
taneously rebanished at the expiry of a very much briefer ticket of leave. 

{d) RENAISSANCES OF LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
A Revenantc Literatures Psychological Appeal 

When our progressive survey of renaissances carries us into the field of 
languages and literatures, it confronts us here with an apparent paradox. 
In this field ^\c meet on the one hand with grotesquely blatant re\ela- 
tions of a vein of pedantry or frivolity, or both, which has caught our eye 
hcie and there in our foregoing review of renaissances in the fields of 
Law' and Politics, and which may W’ell be latcrt in all renaissances as a 
perhaps inevitable effect of their intrinsic artificiality. On the other hand, 
this is the field in which the tours de force of the cultural necromancer’s 
art win the most enthusiastic acclamation and esteem and are able to 
count on the most de\oted and most uncritical suppen't in setting at de- 
fiance the exorcist’s salutary summons to an unduh long lingering ghost 
to return to the nether regions from which it has been conjured up. 

The solution of this puzzle is to be found in a fe. ture of the literary 
and \isual ‘Fine Arts’ that distinguishes them from the social activi- 
ties of life as well as from Mathematics, Natural Science, and 'recli- 
nology. In the field of the ‘Fine Arts’ the artist’s gilt and the critic’s 
taste are independent — to a degree unknown in either of those two other 
provinces of human culture — of the temporal y local ciicumstances of 
the historical time and place; and the aesthetic faculties enjo} this un- 
paralleled measure of freedom because the\ have their roots in the sub- 
conscious depths of the Psyche, in whose siglit ‘a thousand \ears arc 
but as yesterday w'hen it is past, and as a watch in the night’.* 'I’he pace 
of psychic evolution is indeed immeasurably slower m this psvchic 
ab)ss than on the conscious and volitional suifaec of the Soul. On the 
Time-scale of the Subconscious the span of five or six thousand yeais, 
counting back from the time of writing, which had seen human societies 
of the species known as civilizations come and go in a series that had by 
then already arrived at the third generation, was no more than ‘the 
twinkling of an eye’^ in which the hidden light of the ‘collective sub- 
conscious’ human spirit had known ‘no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning’.^ 

7'hc products of this ‘Collective Subconscious’ which had been welling 
up from the depths to the surface of the Psyche in creative works of 
Literary and Visual Art were thus, in one aspect, virtually eternal, uni- 
versal, impersonal, and inevitable'^ by reason of the characteristics of the 

* Ps. xc. 4. Cp. 2 Pet. ill. 8. 

^ I Cor. XV 52. ^ Jas. i. 17. 

The \\ortl ‘virtually’ in this sentence perhaps needs unclerlminij, siikc the appeal - 
ance ot cttrriity, universality, imf»ersf)nalitv, amt inevilahility vvhuh tin subc onsi inus 
abyss the Human Psjche presented, at its 'collet tive’ depth, to conscious individual 
hun.an intelligences was, of eeiurse, no more than an illusory tuck ot Relativity. If a 
human inte lliirem e be^eame capable e>f vicwinf; ‘the C'olleetive Subeonstious’ with the 
eyes, not of an individual human beinp, but of God, it would, no doubt, then become 
aware that, by comparison with the veiitahlc Absolute, the human ‘Collective Sub- 
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subconscious source from which they sprang, while in another aspect 
they were also actually ephemeral, parochial, personal, and aibitrary 
owing to th( ir having to make their epiphanies on the surface of Life at 
sonic paiticular moment in the histoiy of some particular body social, 
tliiough the action of some individual man or woman who Jiappcned to 
have a genius foi giving cxpicssion to a Zeitgeist in the medium of ‘the 
Prinioidial Images’ ' 

In an cailier cont( \t^ we have noticed that sucli expiessions of some- 
thing temporary and local in terms of something lasting and ubiquitous 
arc apt to be so distinctive that the aesthetic test proves to be the surest 
as well a-» the subtlest method of aseeitaining the limits of a society’s 
extension m the dimensions of 'lime and Space \et this aesthetic 
monogram which is an almost infallible tok( n tor establishing the iden- 
tit) of a sov lal milieu is ncveithclcss not an intrinsic feature of the body 
social on whose lineaments it displa\s itself, it is an arbitiary imprint in 
the sense that a st}le of ait is not constrained to the same extent as is 
a s}stcm of government or law to icflect the piactieal exigencies of a 
particiilai time and place, while on the othci hind it is free from the 
intclleetual seivitude which compels a sjstem of Mathematics 01 Natu- 
ral Slu nee 01 'J cchnolog} to eonfoim to an already acquiied and accep- 
ted body of knowledge 01 ‘know-h jw’ in oidei to qualif) for finding its 

conscious IS 1 cre itun of the sinic pirocl ill ind cj luintial kind as the induidual 
hunun inlilhf cncc ilsclt 

1 he C lUctuc Sul c )n icus s illu < r\ ^ppc irmtc t f ibsohittntss in the mdiMdual s 
inttllcituil si^ht is in < ptic il illu i n c I the s ime rdtr is the illusor\ ippi iranee of 
inini()hilit\ ^^hl h i n ^^ll i pi int i rtsenis 1 1 tl e ph\si il \i u n of a hum in observer 
When the ^,r(Mth <t i pi int Ins I ten pi < ti hed in t iim einui i with a time- 
exposure < f siNci il v\tel s ( I nil nths diiritK n ind vlun i niotn n th it is imperceptible 
1 1 him in c\ cs in it il life h i btt n n ndtred m il It t tnein i n iht him b\ the dc\ lec 
of ritlirij < ti tht tile ot vvetls ind m nths in so ii iin seei rids it becomes manifest, 
c\t 11 to m < bstn t r vvl < s( powt is i f \ i i n lit liniitc 1 bv the 1 1 tusenc ss c f o i rude an 
or^in is tht hum in c v t lint i pi int is m truth no It ss limbt r mil lithe a li\ nip creature 
than in ininnl Whtri the ttinpo is iitifi i ill\ speedid ip on tl t serttn to this degree, 
the hum in speclitirt in vv il h tlie net t i c,ic\\inj, pi int t\M tin_, and turning, like 
\\rii,gling \M rms <r wnthing sinkts is th \ Ittl then vv n round stints ind other 
obsliele in tht ir tiM ri hh i ii,tr st ueh 1 r tiin ml while llu sptet ule cf the ti antic 
tompetitiM iipw ird growth 1 1 the llowtrs u gri ts umlt r i ht Igtrow in springtime, 
ind the su tt si\c sueldtn wilting ct e ii h t< mpeiiti r whtn it re ulus the limits ot its 
stiMiig 1 1 wer in tl is strut gle ft r i ttss tt» i light iiu! in iir lint iie neeessitits ot life, 
will rtrnind the inliilti tt tlu ti igu e inpttitim t r suinvil hetwetii the human 
prisoners in the Ulitk Holt <t ( ikutti Thus on the I line si tie )f the tw ml ling of 
c\tn 1 hunnn tve Wiun this 1 mu sc ilc Ins been iititi nlh si I siituted t r i nor ml 
put lint is it in II commi nsLinhh sit v er c iilir it \tloiiiv thi m rnnllv appirent 
distiiuti n hitwctn ‘lit seiming immol iiitv ot i pi int mil mil it\ ot m ininnl ean 
hcptretiMii to be illiist r\ mil on this pi \ su il inalo^v we nn> in iithit inthcpsjehic 
univtist tlu eoritsj ondmg ill timtiin ncrnnlh ijpirtnt iii e iiuntil vision it a 
hunnn intelligeiu t, hitwttn the tki\ tt hunnn lilt on its tonsti us ind volition il sur- 
laee ind its setming inv in ibililv in its suhtonseious dtplhs in illu on vvhuh does not 
cloud the til ir sight ot in Minightv (»oil 

In the writer s vvoild in his gnuiitu n in vvhuh thi C olU iiv t Subtonsi ions’ vv is a 
rceent, mil there lore m imposing disioverv ot a post-M 1 W e stern *^t unit it vvis 
import int to ht const intlv inn Itvil of tlu truth tint tlu goc* n t ppi irincc of this deep 
lt\tl of the ihvss ot the I’svcht vv is no Itss illusorv thin the spurious divinilv i t intlivi- 
diiil hunnn nnnnikins < f the st iluie ot i C heops oi i ( luphnn or in Vlcxindti or a 
C lesii for considering the stiingth ind persistence ot men s impulse to vvi iship their 
own litest ert iiions or disiovtiits it vv is to ht ipnrt htndt 1 tint i [ vm ntu th C entuiy 
Western Mm might n 'stake i hunun Collective Suhe ns lous lor Cjod (sec \1I 
Ml S 14 ) 

’ I or this connpt of Pnmordi il Imii, s , see the works of C Cr Jung, pnssitn 

- In 111 ,11 37b So 
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place in the cumulatively growing structure of the Human Spirit’s ‘col- 
lective intelligence*.* The Fine Arts thus contrive to make the best of 
both the worlds between which they serve as mediators. Like the voice 
of the Pythia delivering oracles to Hellas from the Omphalos, they over- 
awe the Conscious Mind and Will by intoning with all the aulliority of 
Absolute Necessity, and at the same time delight them by babbling with 
all the licence of Perfect Freedom. The logically incompatible categories 
of Necessity and Freedom are, in fact, miraculously reconciled in these 
oracular artistic intimations of the Primordial Images. 

This ambivalent Frcedom-in-Neccssity or Necessity-in-Freedom, 
which is the peculiar quality of the Fine Arts and is the .secret of the 
influence that a literature or a \ isual art is able to exerci.se over the life of 
the society in which this art has originally lived and moved and had its 
being, ^ makes its magic power felt with a heightened potency in the life 
of an affiliated society in which the ghost of an antecedent society’s art 
has been conjured up. An aesthetic style that has been arbitrary in one 
sense even in its original social milieu becomes doubly arbitrary w'hen it 
is imposed on an alien body social which has already created for itself a 
native style of its own; yet the exponents of this native aesthetic style 
which is the haunted society’s blazon find the groui d give way under 
their feet when they try to stand up to the spectral trespasser upon their 
patrimony; for the familiar native style, no less than the uncanny reve- 
nanty is an arbitrary coinage of the Primordial Images into the aestlietic 
currency of a particular time and place. A native style of art cannot plead, 
like a native system of government or law', that it is the only practicable 
solution of local contemporar}^ social problems; and it cannot plead 
either, like a current system of Mathematics or Natural Science or 
Technology, that it is the only rational integration of the sum of know- 
ledge within its field that has been accumulated up to date. When the 
native art of a haunted society is w'aging its defensive w’ar against a 
stalking ghost of the art of an antecedent civilization, it finds itself 
destitute of Law’*s or Science’s natural defences in the realm of Here 
and Now, and it is therefi^re easily driven out of such forw'ard positions 
into a last ditch in the realm of Semper et l lnque where the phantom 
aggressor is able to contend w ith the assaulted living art on ecjiial terms. 

i’hc is.sue on which the battle wall be decided in this last ditch w ill be 
the question which of the two contending arts presents the identical 
substance of unvarying Primordial Images in an alternative form that 
better satisfies the abiding and ubiquitous spiritual needs of the souls of 
men and women, without regard to the local temporary social milieu in 
which their lot has been cast in their mortal life as individuals; and, on 
this issue, a live art has no advantage over a gho.st ; for the accident of the 
live art’s happening to be alive at the moment w'hcn the combat is taking 
place is irrelevant to the determination of the respective merits of the 
combatants if these merits are being w'cighcd in balances that render 
their account in terms of eternal and universal values, without being 

* The respective relaticms of the Fine Arts and the Mathematical and Natural Sciences 
to the social milieu are examined further on pp. 697-704, below. 

^ Aelb xvii. 28. 
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subject to the distorting gravitational pulls of Date or Locality. Under 
these conditions the odds arc even. The ghostly invader has just as good 
a chance as tlie living defender of an open city to be awarded the crown 
of victory by the suffrages of the living generation of the society in whose 
life the combat is taking place. In the emotional depths of their spiritual 
experience, in which they are citizens of a Commonwealth of the Sub- 
conscious which has likewise been the spiritual home of every other 
human being who has ever lived— whatever may have been the parti- 
cular time and place of his conscious volitional life on the surface of 
human existence— the voters in the forum have no closer affinity and no 
more compelling obligation to the literature or visual art that they hap- 
pen to have created for themselves out of the Primordial Images than 
they have to the arts which their predecessors, in their day, have created 
out of the same abiding and ubiquitous psychic hy!e. On the plane of the 
Subconscious it is incontestably true humcinum is alienum from 

any human soul.* 

'I'he considerations which we have just set out will perhaps suffice to 
explain why it is that revenautes literatures and visual arts present such 
markedly ambivalent appearances and arouse such bitterly violent and 
stubborn controversies; and we mav now pass on from this preface to a 
review of the facts to which it applies. 


The ResNU'i/afioN of a Classical Literature in an Anthology^ Thesaurus^ or 

Encyclopai dia 

A survey of renaissances of languages and literatures that require 
resuscitation because they are ‘dead’, and demand it on the score of being 
‘classical’, 2 is in one i espect easier to undertake than our foregoing surveys 
of those li\ ing languages that ha\ e served as linguc franclu ’ or as the official 
languages of universal stales^ or the liturgical languages of churches, s 
and than our accompanv ing surveys of living literatures \\ hich have used 
those living languages as tlieir media. A living language has a life of its 
own; for it is not onlv ^.y Jiypothcsi ‘a going concern’ before the birth 
of any literature that may eventually employ this li\ing language as its 
medium; it may also continue thereafter to go its own vs ay in the v'oeal 
and audible realm of the tongue and the car on lines independent of its 
literary career in the scriven and legible realm c't the penman’s hand and 
the reader’s eye into which it has now been translated. 'Phis original 
relation between a literature that uses a language and the language that 
is used by this literature is inveiled when the ghosts of the same litera- 
ture and same language arc raised from the dead; for the ghost of a 
language can liaiint the living world only as a parasite on the ghost of a 
literature which will originally have been an excitsccnce on the language 
in the days when the tw o !iav e both been aliv e ; anci ihereforc, in surveying 
the renaissances of languages and literatures, we need not, and indeed 
cannot, deal with the rezinantes languages apart from the nrenantes 


* Tcrtncc: Ilautontiumtutunius^ Act I, scene i, line 25. 

* An iilternpt Xn define ilie distil cti\e c har.icteristu b of 
literdture is made on pp. 705 17, below. 

1- 'li. 53- - 
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See V. \ 1. 62 1S3. 

5 Sec VI. \ 11. 253-5. 
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literatures which provide these ‘dead* languages with their librettos 
for catching the eye of the audience of deaf mutes that confronts them 
when they reappear on the stage of History. Down to the time of writing, 
the hard labour of recapturing a ‘dead* language had seldom been under- 
taken except for the sake of regaining access to monuments of literature 
in which this language had been enshrined;* and the usual course of a 
literary renaissance had been a scries of steps towards a goal which 
was not the interpreter’s tour de foiceoi speaking a dead language as it 
had originally been spoken, but the scribe’s tour de force of writing it as 
it had originally been ^^ritten. 

I'he first step in this arduous and unpromising enterprise was to 
retrieve the dead literature’s remains; the second step was to remaster 
their meaning; the third step was to reproduce them in counterfeits 
which might be mistaken for maliciously adroit parodies if they were not 
patently inspired by a superstitious reverence for the originals which 
convicts them of being solemnly clumsy tributes of admiration.-* Jn our 
survey of renaissances in this field, it will be convenient to follow 
gradatim in the footsteps of the literary necromancers whose procedure 
is the present object of our curiosity; but, as we investigate the three 
stages of this procedure in their historical order, it wi’l become evident 
that they overlap w ith one another in the Time-dimension, and also that 
they arc distinguished from one another by differences that are not mere 
corollaries of their chronological sequence. 

For instance, when ^^e come to look at the attempts to reproduce a 
‘classical’ literature, we shall find that these imitative works of art, 
uninspired and uninspiring though they may be, do genuinely have at 
least one thing in common with their originals. lake these, they are the 
personal creations of individual human beings, not the mechanically 
assembled products of collective man-power. ()n the other hand wc shall 
find team-work counting for more, and individual enterprise for less, in 
the execution of the preliminary and preparatory tasks of scholarship. 

It is true that, here too, wc shall meet with culture-heroes who have 
performed prodigies single-handed. The type is well exemplified in 
Pholius (rk'chat circa A.i). 820-91), the pioneer Orthodox C'hristian 
explorer of an Hellenic literature which, for a nascent Orthodox C’hris- 
tian Society, had been a terra incognita during a social interregnum that, 
on the cultural plane, had held the field continuously for tw'o centuries 
dow n to Photius’s own generation. 'Phe failure of the historical record to 
name anyone who w^as Photius’s teacher is as eloquent as is its catalogue 
of his goodly company of pupils.^ Ilis Library {l^ivUotJnki) or Host of 
Books {MyrioTivlon) became a mine of information for later Orthodox 

* It is true that in the Modern Western World there liad been several .iltcmpts-^ 
which, down to the tune of writiiiK, h.ad met with diverse decrees of suciess to re- 
animate a ‘dead’ lanKua^e viva voc e as well as in the visual medium of siripl. Some of 
these experiments have been noticeil in this Study alrea iy in V. vi. 62 71. 

^ In the realm of the Fine Arts the fac ulty ol mimesis is, of course, a two-edyed sword 
which can he made to serve cither as the sine crest form of flattery or as the deadliest 
form )f exposure. 'I’hc choice between these opposite uses is determined, TU)t by any 
variation in the nature of the weapon, but by a difference in the temper of its wielder. 

■* This point is made by Krunibacher, K.: Ge^chichle der liyzantttmdien Ltteratur, 
2nd ed. (Munich Beck), p. 515. 
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Christian students of the Hellenic literature, and thereafter for Western 
students of it in their turn; tlie actual number of works noticed in this 
literary digest is 280; and, according to Photius’s own account, these 
were merely the books that happened to have been read, studied, dis- 
cussed, and appraised in his literary circle during the temporary absence 
of his brother, to whom the Library is dedicated as a compte rendu of the 
transactions in which the absentee had been unable to participate person- 
ally. Even if we were to suspect that this dedication was a literary 
d' esprit, and that the contents of the Library represented a larger part 
of Photius’s life-long literary output than the small fraction that they 
purport to be,* the extent of Photius’s acquaintance with the Hellenic 
literature would still remain portentous by comparison with the ignor- 
ance of this pioneer scholar’s own immediate predecessors. 

An independent private scholar of the stature of a Photius is not, how- 
ever, the characteristic figure in the landscape of a dawning literary 
renaissance. The pioneer enterprise of reoccup}ing a l(3ng since derelict 
literary empire is a piece of titan’s work that may recjuire the mobiliza- 
tion of a living political empire’s organized collective resources; the 
typical monument of a literary renaissance in its first or second phase is 
an anthology, thesaurus, corpus, lexicon, or encyclopaedia compiled by 
a team of scholars at the instance or a prince; and the princely patron of 
such ^^orks of co-operative scholarship as these has, more often than not, 
been the ruler of a resuscitated universal stale that has, itself, been the 
product of a renaissance on tlie political plane. Of the five outstandingly 
eminent representatives of the type who had appeared on the stage of 
History down to the time of writing — namely, Asshurbanipal, Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, Yung Lo, K’ang Hsi, and Ch’ien Lung — the last 
four had all been emperors of imperia redirii u. 

In the execution of the preliminary task of collecting, editing, anno- 
tating, and publishing the surviving works of a ‘dead’ chissical literature, 
the Ear Jvastern emperors of a resuscitateil Sinic universal state had 
not only far outdistanced all their competitors up to date but had raised 
paper monuments whose pyramid-li. w mass could not easily have been 
equalled ev en by the output of a post-AIodern We^tern World with its 
unprecedented capacity for material pnjduction. 

It is true that the size of Asshurbanipal’s two clay libraries of Sumer- 
ian and Akkadian classical literature was an unknown and unknowable 
quantity for the 1 ittcr-day W’estern archaeologists who had learnt of the 
assemblage and vlispersal of these two great Assyrian C'd lections by re- 
covering some of the tablets in the course of their excavations on the 
site of Nineveh; for, within perhaps not more t^>aTi si\'ei*n vears of the 
royal scholar-criminars death, the contents of both his libraries had 
been ‘scattered broadcast over the ruins’- of a ha oil city that had been 
stormed, sacked, and devastateil in 612 B.c. by the infuriated victims of 
the last and most atrocious bout of Assyrian militarism. ^ Asshurbanipal’s 
collection may have been larger than the Confucian Canon of the Sinic 

* Sec Kiiimhather, op. cit., p. 51 ). 

* Thompson, K. Campbell, in The CumbriJj^e Ancient History, vol. iii (Cambridge 

thiivcrsity Press), p. 206. ■* Sec IV. iv. 468-70 and 483-4. 
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Classics which was, not faci 7 c/y impressed on soft clay, l>ut laboriously 
en|»ravcd on luirtl stone, at Si Ngan, the impel ial capital ot the 1 ang 
Dynasty,* between a.d. 836 and A.n. 841,-^ and was printed between A.i). 
932 and A.D. 953 —during the bout of political anarchy between the ex- 
tinction of the 'r’ang and the establishment of the Sung —in an edition 
which, including the commentary as well as the text, filled 130 volumes.^ 
Yet we may guess with some confidence that the number of the cunei- 
form characters contained in Asshurbanipal’s collection during the brief 
period of its existence as a going concern was small by comparison w'ilh 
the number of the Sinic characters contained in llie compiehensive 
collection of works of a Sinic and Sinistic literature which Yung Lo, the 
third emperor of the Ming Dynast\ assembled in \.D. 1403 7; tor the 
revised \ersion of Yung Lo’s Ta Tit n ran to no fewer than 22,877 books 
filling 11,095 volumes, without reckoning in the table of contents. ^ 

This gigantic (a^I^us Sininun, which had recpiired the services of 
2,180 or more scholais for the task of selection and transcription,^ was 
beyond the printing capacity ^ even of a Far Eastern W'orld vshose en- 
thusiasm for its Sinic cultural heritage had been reinforced by a Zealot 
hatred of alien Mongol conqueiors^ whom the Ming had recently suc- 
ceeded in expelling fiom Intramural China; and, according to one 
account, a set of the Ta Titti in manusciipt that had become, if it had 
not always been, unique was eventually destroved b\ fire dining the 
fighting in Peking in \.D. 1900 when the Legation Quarter was besieged 
by ‘the Boxers’ and relieved by an international expeditionary force.^ 

* Sec VI. \ n. 21 

2 Ste I,,. C.: Shott lUstnty of the Chinese J\oph (London n;|.S, Allen Sc 

UnvMnl, p. IV2. 

3 See Loodii(.h, op. cit , p 1 1.1. Tliis tisk was cxctuttd the Hirdin \caclttnv of 
Letters, ^\hK h had hit n touiulcd l>\ the T’anti I‘niptrf>r 1 Isuan 'rsiini' on tht l\i of the 
troubles ot \.p. 7!;ii h:;, and whu^h sur\i\id into the nimtecnth (inliiiv (ihiil , p. iia). 

* Some ot ^ iin« Jos achit\tmcnts in other lu Ids hj\c hem notuid aluads in II. 11. 
122 and in VI. \ii 264, n h. 

s See (loodiuh, L. C’ • I Short Ifistorv of the C^hnutr Ihnplc (London H)iR, Allt n Sc 
L^nuinj, p. 201. '^1 he table ot lontents, ninninu to si\tv hooks, aicc.m ts toi the ilis- 
crepam V hitwtcn the tij.nire ot 22,S77 books ^nen in J)tr (^towt JhotUiuiis (I iip/ii; 
icy29, Ilrockhaus, 20 \ols ), Mil i\ , p ;j4, s \ . ‘t hinesist he I iti ratin’, and the fi^juic ot 
22,917 mNtn 111 Ihe I tu \ i lofninha liritannua, 1929, \ol %, p s 77 . s \ ‘C hiiusf Litera- 
ture’. These fijjiires are dtHM.d tnnn the Mancliu I rnpfroi Ch’u n I un^’s notiee of the 
Ta Tien in his cataloj^nc of his o\mi toIIeLtion. \n 1 nulMii tt-uMlalion of tins notKC by 
\V. F. Alavers ^Mll he hi'ind in '1 ht (Jiina Htiit i, \ol. \i (1^77 S), pp 21s 17. 

6 See (joodiiLh, ihid. 'The numbt r i> staled tf> ha\e lucn 2,169 in the nolne of the 
Ta 7 n«inCh’ienl.uni^’sf itahimu ot hi'^ownMilln tion,i itedin the pn.iidinj» footnote. 

7 Though the ^^ork toiiUi not be piintid as a ^^hole, a numhi r ot its lornponmt parts 

verc printed aparatth (M.e Cioodrn h, ibid ). ** Si c V . v 1 jS c;2. 

® This is the aiiOLint Ruen in Wilhelm, H.: (jeKthithfc dir (.'hini\t\i lu n Kultur 
(Miiniih 192S, IJrui kmann), pp. 14 and 41. AnordinR to (foodiuh, op. nt , lot. cit., 
and to T-he b ru xrlopmdia liritunnu a, 1929, loc. t it , lluit h ul oiu «■ btm thn e manusi ript 
sets of the < oniplett uork. Out of the si thin* sets, onb. \oliirius wire known to he 
in cxisitntc in \.i). 1940, aitoidinR to (modiith, ihul AitoidiiiR to the notiie, uted 
alreadv, in ( h’ltn LunR’*. lat.iloRiie ot his own tolli tion, one diiplu.ite nianiisiript set 
of the 'I a 'J tin w is ni ide in the \i ars \ n i j.o7 9 for the pi iniir’s usl before the pioiei t 
of printing the 'In 'Jun was ab.indontd, the wholi lolltition was rnoMil fiom Nanking 
to PckiriR when the imptrial capital was transfLiicd thithu bv Vuiir I o in a n. 1421 (see 
II 11. 122), two more niannsciipt s< ts wtre made at PikiiiR in A n. 1^62 7; the two 
oriRinal sets wi re then sent b.ii k to Nanking, but, out ot the four, one PckiiiR copv alone 
survived the disturhani es that atcompanied the fall of the \linR Ds n i iv. At the time 
when the notice in C’h’ien Luiir’s «.ataloRUc was drawn up (1 e. at some date between 
A.D. 1772 and A D. 17H2), onlv 2,422 hooks were niissiiiR m this surviviiiR set, out of the 
oiiginal total of 22,937 (intludinR the tabic ot contents) At the date when Makers was 
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When the Manchu Emperors K’ang Hsi {impcrabat A D 1662-1722) and 
Ch’icn lAing {impcrabat A n 1736-96) emulated their Ming predeeessor 
\ ung Lo\ achievement, they endowed their own collection of the Sinic 
classical literature with bettci expectations of life K’ang Hsi’s A^in 
Iniq An Chin T'u Shu Chi Ch'ui^ (‘Gompcndium of Literature and 
Illustrations, Ancient and Modt 1 n, diawn up under Imperial Authoi it} ’ 
was moie foitunatc than Yung Lo’s la hen in duly finding its way into 
print, thanks to the comparative modesty of its compass of 10,000 books 
in 5,000 volumes (not including a table of contents lunning to 40 books 
in 20 volumes) and to the adoption of a suggestion, made by the Jesuit 
mission in Peking, that a fount of movable metal Ivpe should be cast 
tor it as a cheaper altei native nuthod of punting than the cutting of 
wooden blocks K’ang IIsi’s collection was e\entually printed — in a 
hundrtd sets lecording to one account, and in ihiity aeeoiding to an- 
othei in \ D 1726 undei the auspices of his successor ^ung Chang 
{impnabat \ n 172^ 35) ^ 

The printing in extensu of Ch’icn Lung’s Ssu-liu CKiian Shii^ was out 
of the (jucstion, foi this was a eollcctioii, not of extracts, like Yung Lo’s 
and K’ang llsi’s, but of complete woiks^of all genns, which were eol- 
helcd by the impel lal ofhcials thioughout the 1 input in pursuance of a 
dtcite issued by C h’len Lung in \ o 1772, and were collated with the 
mattiials aheadv assembled in Yung Lo’s arul K’ang Hsi’, collections 
by an editoiial eommission appointed in \ n lyj"? ^ I he commission 
evcntuilly ineorpoi iteel in the collection, aeeoidmg to one account, 
'^,‘511 woiks in 7S,7^i books, 01, aeeoidmg to another account, 3,460 
vs oiks in 7*) Si54 books* Ihe commission also proclueecl an analvtieal 

writing (v D 1S77 S) thi c ipv w is still tstint in llit Hinlin C 'it IVkinp in a 

1 uildiiiK tit< led tluic lor tlu h iusin„ t i nj ciial c iliccli ns 1 1 literature (s>ee Ma>trs, 
ibid p 217) 

* ‘■'xe M nirs, ihi 1 , pp 2iS 2*1 

^ Ihe editors ( I tin linn us en \ 1 j u in hu C hn T u ^hii fit ( whom his 

f ithi r hi 1 p lid ned I rp liti ilrliiiees werejut n d inj,«.r i I th ir h\ es in order tint 
lie mil,} I nij n the ehi ip iti I leti ii i t iiiMiiu tlu w ilv I i iil ,1 t i ut u nit r editors of 
hi o\Mi ell isinir til 111,11 It w is pu ’ ihls ilie id t mplett (In IikIi I C Ihe 
I itir ii\ lujiiiti n / ( /i ii/i (H iltiim le i-, \i\tile\ I’r<. ) p 2i) 

3 Stt Mi\»is ibid pp -,)i ) (»o dru h op i it pp ml (> tilts in imprinted 

cssiy »n ihpcsit in tin libi ir\ «t C luml 1 1 t ii\irsit\ In Wtn mi 'Sen, intitlcd 
So/ / It ( hum Sht 1 In loin Ireisiiiies I ibi ii> ind its Inliueiiee upon Chinese 
Culture ( liti 1 June ly z) 

* See (j odiieh ep it p XIners op eit p 2Q1 

^ 1 he s ime odu 1 il whiweie ij p unte ’ t » unite b ikeolleitii to lend r r sell nrc 

tests to ihe I uipe i r \er< likewise le |ui d to seireh out ml el nand \olumes and 
inmu I iipts tlu ui,lit Him u il 1 1 d\ n isti inteie ts ^nel toi lu iil te n \ e irs the simc 
odu 1 ils in I'ekmij who ii ule tlu se le e ti ms t I b iil s 1 1 1 e e ijiieel ml I i t I nr Ire tsurus 
al o nil It n )te ot ten irible items in 1 leporte 1 the in to tiie 1 1 r ne 

C h len 1 un^ I ii ill the munitueiue ot Ins edls t ) liti ilur stind leeiiscd 

before the bir « I pubh i pini n I i his t pen inteiterrme w h the in 1 « peiietenee of the 
seholiis ot Ins dn t ir his deliberite tilsilu ition ot lnsttr\, t r his miliee tow irtls i 
s ore ot uithors (steeiil dteeiseel 1< 114 bet le) mel the cenelmts ai el t^r 1 iS 

repeiteel burning ot hundieds t boils wemel hit els et m ot tliem melueled 
a elestnietu n ot liter lr^ i iittei whuh 01 i modem C Innest writer [\\ m^ KuanL,-wei in 
the liuIUtin tit I Instiiut It I I riiuniti^ \ itwml (Pik n^,) for tlie ird 1 tl>ruir\ n>2h, 
17I h-is no lu sit itu n in I 1 issin^ is steonel oiiK to the hoi le iiist iineie 1 1 s in Shih 1 Iw ini;’ 

Ijoodrieh 1 C I ht Iiittur\ Inqimitiun tf Chun hum (Uiltimort ntrlty 

Press) pp and vh 

** S e Mners, ibid , pp 2<)7 8 ind 2QS Masers eoi suiers the' lir^er of these two 
alteinatne sets of h^iires to be the more niinontilne Ihe niitenil taken from the 
> Mn/7 I o Fa lun consisted ot 8s eoniplete works inei 2S4 fr iKmentar> woiks (Mners, 
ibid , p 298), lunning to 4,946 books (Mayers, ibid , p 217) 
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catalogue, running to 200 books, giving a calendar of works submitted 
but rejected, as well as one of works included. I'liis catalogue, an 
abridgement of it, and 147 of the collected works themselves,* were 
eventually printed. I'he preservation of the collection as a whole was 
provided for by the multiplication and dispersion of manuscript sets. 
In addition to the original fair copy, three others were made for official 
use, and these four were deposited in buildings, specially erected to 
house them, in the precincts of the Imperial Palace at Peking, at Yuan- 
ming Yiian, at Jehol, and at Mukden.^ Three further complete manu- 
script sets were deposited in existing libraries at Yangehow^ Chinkiang, 
and Hangchow . The rough copy was presented to the Hanlin Academy. 
Two manuscript sets of an anthology containing about a third of the 
complete collection were also lodged in the Imperial Palace at Peking 
and at Yiian-ming Yuan respectively. 

These huge collections of the remains of the Sinic classical literature 
that were assembled by rulers of a Far ICastern oecumenical empire 
dwarf the corresponding w'orks of the P2ast Roman Pauperor Constantine 
Porplurogcnitus {hnpirabat a.d. 912-59). Constantine organized the 
extraction of excerpts, classified under divers heads, ^ with the object 
of thereby making accessible to an intellectually aw ikening Orthodox 
Christian Society the cream of an I Icllenie classical literature w hich — even 
in the shreds and tatters to which its remains had been reduced already 
by the storm and stress of a post-I Icllenie intcriegnum -was still, in the 
tenth century of the Christian lira, quite ‘immeasurable’ and ‘unmanage- 
able’ in its bulk** when this was pitted against the nariowly limited re- 
ceptive powers of an individual human intellect. These B\zantinc woiks 
of collective scholarship that were produced on Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus’s initiative and under his auspices shrink into insignificance 
under the shadow’ of the mighty w’orks of a Yung Lo and a Ch’ien Lung; 
and, if the East Roman scholar-emperor could challenge comparison 
w'ith his giant P'ar Eastern counterparts on any ground at all, he would 
have a better prospect of holding his own as an author of original w’orks^ 

* See Goodrich, op. cit., p. 148. Ma>crs, lor. cit.,p. -296, the nuinluT a^. 'some 

130 m air. ^ See \’I. mi. n>(;, n. 4. 

5 i.e. Diplomatic Missiom^ Virtues and Twites, Sententious SaMfws (Trtpi yi (i)/i( 7 ji ), and 
Conspiracies aqainst Sos ereif;n Princes, lo mention only the heads imdtr Nshieh Con- 
stantine t’orphyroRcnitus is known for a tcrtainty to ha\e made tolkitions of tvtraits 
from the Hellenic Classus (see Krumbacher, op. cit., pp. 2s8 hi). Constantine also 
arrani^cd for the production of new editions of two late Hellenic works ot the same 
character as his own collections namel\, the sivth-cenlurs compihr C.issianiis Ilassus’s 
Information about Ai^ruulture (FetoTToiiKtl) and the fovirth-tonlury compiU r ( Ircihasius’s 
Concise Surtty of AltJual Iheorus CEniTOnii twv ^laTpiKwv ) (see Kriini- 

bacher, op. cit , pp. 

* 'Ett* dntipoi T€ Kfu rrjs InrnpLas (vpvicro ovftnXnhT}. C'onsiantinePor- 

phyiojjenitus: ncpl WpCTijy Kai KaKta^, Introduction, iiuotcd by Kiumhachcr, op. cit., 
pp. 2 s8 y. 

' Constantine PorphMOKcnitiis wrote An Uislorital Narration of the Life and Aits of 
the Emperor Basil of Glorious Menwrv [i e. the author's grandfather Hasil I (impi rabat 
A. I). 867 86), the founder of the .Macedonian Dynasty] , 7 he Administration of the Empirt , 
The Army Corps Districts (Octiara) appirtaimnff to the Empire of the Romans and the 
Oritjins and Et\mnlofries of their Naim brtnf'inii out the distitu tion hftiicen the Names that 
hate been Nesilv Coined and those that haz e been Resuscitated from the Ancu nt Nomt m la- 
ture; and An Px^ositton and OiUhne of the Imperial Rules anil Regulations ('ll Tij<; Baai- 
Xelov TV/fcoi? ’'EhOcaCi rr Kai 'YTTurvneoenf,), labelled De Cairimoniis Aulac Byzantinae 
by Modern Western sc holars. 

In the foregoing list, the order in which Constantine’s oiigmal works have been 
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than as a ‘captain of literary industry* directing and organizing the 
labours of ‘intellectual workers*.* 

The Byzantine scholar-IIeracles who could have looked Ch*ien Lung 
in the face without being abashed was not the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus but his commoner-namesake and approximate con- 
temporary Constantine Kephalas, who, without having at his command 
the resources of an imperial secretariat and an imperial exchequer, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the formidable task of collecting and arranging 
under subject-headings a vast anthology of the Hellenic poetry written 
in elegiac verse that had been produced in the course of the twelve or 
thirteen hundred ^cars ending in the sixth century ot the Christian Era. 
Nor was Kephalas the only piivate Byzantine scholar who distinguished 
himself as a collector of Hellenic poems of this genre. At the turn of the 
thiitceiiLli and fourteenth centuries he found a worthy successor m 
Maximos Planoudhis, whose anthology proclaims its independence of 
Kephalas’ work in its arrangement as well as in its contents.^ 

When we pass from the preliminary work of collecting and editing a 
classical literature to the subsequent task of interpreting its meaning, we 
find Far Eastern scholarship here again putting all competitors into the 
shade. At least three notable encyclopaedias of Sinic knowledge were 
compiled dining the T’ang legime^ and four during the Sung.** Three 
of these became classics under the collective title San T'ung (‘The Three 
Ent}tlopacdias ’).5 In the Ming Age, six such v\orks dating from the 
T’ang and Sung i\ge were used by Yu Ngan-k’i for the compilation of a 
thesaurus ol litcrarv extracts;^ and his woik, in its turn, v\as capped by 
the IVIanchu Emperor K’ang Hsi’s dictionaiy of unueisal reference, 
Yuan Knn Let Hat, published in \.i). lyioj I'hc Sung Age had seen the 
compilation of two notable lexicons, one of whicli dealt with no less than 
5 'l> 5-5 characteis.^ 'Fhe Tzu-lJin\ published in \ n. 1615 at a time when 
the Aling Dv nasty was declining tov\ards its fall, dealt VMth not more 


mentioned is a dcsnndini» order (»f oiiginaliu. The De Cairimoniis owes its Rrcat his- 
torical \aliic to the tact thit it is little nifirc tl n a edition ot an old handbook in 
which the date and authorship ot a number .. the c iilier conipiment paits are still 
rccoKiii? ihle 'riu I)e J ht rnatihus likewise draws laritiK, and in man> p issipcs i rrhatim^ 
on prcMoush cMstiriK woiks, hut in this else, unfortunate K , the sourits on which 
Constantine has chosin to draw are cUsiriptions ot the a(lInlnl^tlall\ e orKanization of 
the Late Uoman 1 nipire as it was hetorc the Krcit adininistiaiiN e inierrcunuri in the 
sticnth century ot the C hiistian In, with the' result tint this di-^appomtinit work of 
Constantim's tells us n ui h less thin its title pron ises ihoiit the or^in and dcielopment 
ot the actual adininistr ti\c ori; ini/ation, histd on arm\-ioips distiuts, which was the 
new and di tirutive s>'tem eurientin the I .1 t Roman I mpire (set* Kiunihaeher, op eit , 
pp. 2S1 4) We have notiee'd in amither conitM (in I\ . i\ . ija'l tint the Last Roman 
1 rnpue had been Kcneraled hv the union of the ♦wo aiinv-eorps disniets ot the Xnatoliei 
and the \rmcniae 1 with one another and with the impenal eii of C oim intinople in the 
iiKhth centuri ot the Chiistian I la 

' The (ompirable ‘iniJusti i ili/ ition’ of historical sehc’a'sinp m a post-Modern 
Western Worlil has been noticed 111 I 1 1 S 

^ Thou^jh Planoudhis le'lt out <jf his collection ni'inv epij^ra ns that Kephalis had 
included in his, he also iiuluded a number that Kephalis had lell out, and he arranged 
his own sele'ction nn a new plan, under a larger niimhei ot heads which he dixided into 
sub-heads (^(o Knimhi her, op eit , pp 727 8). 

^ Sec GoodrK h, op. cit , pp. iis 6 * See ibid , pp •?. 

'' ^See Miners, W K ‘Ijibliofri ipliy of the Chinese Imperial C’ollections ot I iteia- 
tnie’, in T/ie China \oI. m (1x877-8) pn. 214 is. 

See Miveis, ibid , p. 287. 7 Sec Ma\crs, ibid , pp. 2S7-8. 

See (joodrich, op. eit., n. 166. 
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than 33,179 characters but was remarkable for the achievement of 
arranging these under not more than 214 radicals, in contrast to the 540 
that was the lowest figure to which the number had been reduced in any 
previous analysis.* K'ang llsi {tmperahat a.d. 1662-1722) organized the 
production of a lexicon dealing with more than 40,000 characters^ (the 
K*ang Hsi Tsi-Tien^ published in a.d. 1716) and two concordances (the 
P'ei-]Ven Yun-Fu, published in a.d. 1711 in 444 books, with a supple- 
ment of 112 books published in a.d. 1716, ancl the P'ien-Tsi-Lci-Pien, 
published in a.d. 1726 in 240 books) that were designed for the same 
use as the Modern \Vestcrn Humanist’s Gradus ad Parnassian.^ There 
are corresponding works to the credit of private Byzantine scholars — 
Photiiis’s lexicon, Souidhas* encyclopaedia, ^ and a number of etymo- 
logical dictionaries of unknown authorship^- -but, if these Byzantine 
scholars could have had any inkling of the scale on which K’ang Hsi was 
to do for the Sinic classics what they were trying to do for the Hellenic 
classics in the lexicographer’s line, there would have been no more 
spirit in them than there was in the Queen of Sheba when she had seen 
all Solomon’s wisdom.'^ 

When we pass from lexicography to criticism and exegesis. Orthodox 
Christendom can produce one outstanding figure in the person of the 
twelfth-century scholar-bishop Eustathius, whose commentary on the 
Homeric poems had proved of lasting value to succeeding Byzantine and 
Western students down to the time of wTiting. Eustatliius’s intellect w^as 
no less eminent than his moral character.^ But how could one single 
champion be expected to prove a match for the legion of Western scholars 
who invaded the field of I lellenic studies in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, or for the tw’o waves of Far Eastern scholars w'ho made 
progressive conquests in the field of Sinic studies in the age of the Sung 
and the age of the Manchu Dynasty?*^ 

Critical scholarship in China under the ^lanchu domination w'as the 
child of abortive political endca\ours that, in failing, moved the scholar- 
administrators who had made them to transfer their energies to an in- 
tellectual field in which they could count on finding themselves still 
masters of the situation. In tlie early decades of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, when the Ming imperial regime in China w^as in its 
death agonies, the Confucian civil servants made two successive attempts 
• — w'hich were as honourable and as unsuccessful as the similar attempts 
that these latter-day imperial administrators’ predecessors had made in 
the last days of the Posterior Han*^— to save the regime from collapse 

* Set* Goodrich, op. cit., p, 205. 

* According' to Dcr Gmitse Hrtukhavs^ 1929, vol. iv, p. 55, the nuniher \\as 40, 54^; 
according; to The Encyclopaedia Jiritannira^ 1929, \ol. v, p. t;7^, this lexicon ran to 
49,000 c'harartrrs arraiiKed under 214 radicals (like Mei Yinjj-tso’s Tzii-llui). 

^ Der Grouse Brockhaus, 1929, \ol. iv, p. 55. Details will he found in Mayers, loc. cit., 
pp. 288-91. 

Sec Krumbacher, op. cit., pp. 519-21. 5 See ibid., pp. ^^2-70. 

*• Sec ibid., pp. 573-6. 7 i Kin^s x. 5 and 4. 

* In A.n. ii8s even the obscene Western Christian con«iucn)rs ot .Salonita, the 
Orthodox Christian city that was Kustathius’s archiepistop.il see, were unable to resist 
the spell of this ‘schismatic’ prelate’s saintliness; and, as far as his unfortunate Hock did 
receive any mercy, they owed it to his intrepid intercession on their behalf (see IX. 
viii. 375, n.3). 

^ See Ver Grosse Brockhaus, 1929, vol. iv, p. 55. *0 Sec VI. vii. 371, n. 3. 
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by rescuing it from the hands of the palace eunuchs.* Thereafter, when 
the incurable corruption and incompetence of an effete indigenous 
dynasty brought extinction upon them and subjugation upon their sub- 
jects at the hands of Manchu barbarians, the Confucian littcrati once 
again played an honourable part in the political arena — first by taking 
their share in an eventually unsuccessful Zealot resistance movemeut in 
the South, and then by engaging in an eventually successful manoeuvre 
to captivate a resuscitated Sinic universal state’s Manchu barbarian 
conquerors by making their own administrative services indispensable 
to the Fnipirc’s new masters.^ In this ‘cold war’ between litterati and 
barbarians the intellectual attractiveness of the Confucian literary culture 
was as potent a weapon in the hands of the mandarins as the political 
utility of the Confucian administrative tradition; and, in this light, the 
outburst of critical scholarship in China in the seventeenth century may 
be regarded as a by-product, on the intellectual plane, of a movement of 
withdravval-and-return that was to end on the political plane on which 
it had begun . 3 

The critical scholarship of the Manchu Age was not an entirely new 
departure, since the Neoconfucian philosophers of the Sung Age^ had 
already cast doubt on the authenticity of some of the works that had 
come to be included in the canon of the Classics. * But, if the sev entcenth- 
century and eighteenth-century Confucian scholars were indebted to the 
twelfth-century and thiiteenth-ccntury Neoconfucian philosophers for 
their critical approach to the Classics, they found their chief stimulus in 
exercising these awakened critical faculties at the Neoconfucians’ ex- 
pense. After having exposed the Buddhist and Taoist provenance of the 
Neoconfucians’ cosmology, ethics, and psychology, they went on to con- 
demn their scholarship iti»clf as being unscientifically subjective;^ and 
theyjustiiied their censoriousness by the exactness and exhaustiveness of 
their own work on the Sinic classical literature not only in the fields of 
phonetics, semantics, and textual criticism but in the less pedestrian 
enterprise of higher ciiticism as well.^ 

llic CuiniUifiiting of a Resuscitated Classical Littrature 

AVhen we pass from these preliminaiy and preparatop,’ tasks of 
scholarship to tin scholar’s concidt of producirg coiinteifcits of a cla'^si- 
cal liteialuie that he is stiiving to laise fiom the dead, ae must leav'c it to 
statisticians to dacimine whether the number of essays in the Sinic 
classical style that wcie produced by candidates foi llie imperial civil 
service examinations in China in the course of the 1.283 that 

* Sec llu TIsih: ‘The Chincst- Tten.iissamc*, in The Ch » i Ymt Book, 1924-5 (Lon- 
don N 1) , Sinipkin M.iishain. p. 631. 

^ Sec Hu Ilsih ihui p /up 

^ On this showinj^, it \n<hiKI .ippeii that the seventeenth -centurv' Chinese scholars 
who pcrtj>rnied siuh prodigies in the txcyisis of I'ne Sinu tlassual literature were 
followii ^ in the toolstcps ol Conliuuu hunsilt ami wire thittlw also takim; the same 
course as the IMeiad ol hi^mnans i Tluii mIkIls, nophon, fosephus, ()lli\ ler, Mat^hia- 
velli, Poljhius, Clarendon, and Ihn Khaldun whose au pu .ously hioken carcerb wc 
have evarnincd in an earlier context ,.sec HI 111. 2^8-177). 

* See pp. 41 above. 5 See Hu Hsih, ibid., p. 634. 

* Sec Hu llbih, ibid., p. 635. 7 Sec Hu Ilsih, ibid., pp. 635 6. 
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elapsed between their reinstitution by T’ang T’ai Tsung in a.d. 622* 
and their abolition in a.d. 1905 in the last days of the Manchu regime 
was greater or less than the number of exercises in the writing of classi- 
cal Latin and Greek prose and verse that had been produced by scholars 
and schoolboys in the Western World between the fifteenth century of 
the Christian Era and the time of writing. But, w'hatever might prove to 
be the answer to this statistical conundrum, it could be predicted that, 
in a competition in the use of resuscitated classical languages for literary 
purposes, mere volume of production ^^ould not avail to wrest into 
Chinese or Western hands the palm held by a band of Byzantine histor- 
ians who found their medium of literary expression in the renaissance of 
an Attic Greek kolvi]. 

‘The authors who brought historiography back to life after the fatal 
interregnum, extending from the middle of the seventh to the middle of 
the ninth century of the Christian Era, promptly addressed themselves to 
the ancient models ; and the Age of the Comneni and the Palaeologi brings 
with it the spectacle of a marked increase in this subservience to | Hellenic] 
Antiquitv. It would he a legitimate generalisation to say that the only sub- 
stantial difference that distinguishes the [Byzantine] historians of the 
elev'enth to the fifteenth century from the [Late Hellenic! historians of the 
sixth and seventh centuries is to be found in their respective ways ot using 
a common external medium of exposition. As used by the historians of the 
Byzantine School, this literary instrument is much more artificial and 
much more obviously something that has been learnt by rote like a school- 
boy’s lesson. Procopius, Agathias, Menander Protector, Evagrius, and 
Theophylactus Simocatta may indulge in all kinds of mannerism and 
apishness, yet they have none of them quite lost their foothold in the living 
[Greek] speech of the cultiv’ated society of their time, w'hereas an Anna 
Comnena studies her Ancient (xreek as a foreign language, and this pre- 
dicament of Anna’s is the common embai rassment of all Byzantine his- 
torians from the twelfth century onwards. By their time the living [Modern 
Greek] language had departed so far from Ancient Creek in its mor- 
phologv% its vocabulary and its syntax that the tiaditional language of 
belles left res had come to be no longer ev'en intelligible except at the price 
of a thorough preparatory grounding in it. This is the sole really generic 
formal difference that di.stinguishes the Byzantine historians in the strict 
sense of the term from the Late Hellenic historians.’^ 

This linguistic and literary make-believe was carried to its preposterous 
reductio ad absurdiim by two of the four last cultivators of the genre: a 
fifteenth-century Athenian Nicholas Khalkokondhylis who transposed 
his Christian name into an Ilellenic-looking ‘Ladnikos’, and a fifteenth- 
century Imbrian Krit( 3 pouIos who, by a more adroit change of just two 
letters of the Alphabet,^ coined a likewise I lellcnic-Iooking ‘Kritovoulos* 
out of a surname that advertised the bearer’s Cretan origin. Not content 

* ‘After A.D. 681, the final examination for the highest deRrec, tondiiLted 263 times 
dunnR the [period of the] 'r’ang reRiriie, included: (i) fi\e issa>s on current e\cnls, 
(2) essavs. on the Confucian classics and history, (3) an oiiRinal poem and a composition 
in rhythmic prose, and (4) special tests covering su< h topics as Mathematics and Law’ 
(Goodrich, L.C.: A Short History of the Chinese J*eo/ilc (London 1948, Alien & Unwin), 
p. III. n. 18, following A. W. ilurninel in Report of the Lihrariati of (Sonffress, if; yA’, 
p 222\ * Kriimhacher, op. lit., pp. 226-7. 

I KprjroTTOvXoi could be transformed into Kpti ofiovAos by substituting an i lor an tj 
and a p for a tt. 
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— as an Anna Comnena and a Nikitas Khoniatis had been — with trying 
to write an Attic kolv^ that might be mistaken by a charitable reader for 
the language of a Diodorus or a Procopius, the latter-day Athenian 
aspired to be a second Herodotus, and the latter-day Imbrian to be a 
second Thucydides; and each of these would-be mimics of the most 
elusive of all Hellenic originals rashly proclaimed his pretensions in an 
exordium aping his august ensamplc’s famous opening words — only to 
fall into solecisms of syntax, vocabulary, and morphology for which a 
classically educated Modern Western schoolboy would have blushed if 
he had been convicted of having made such gross mistakes in such count- 
less numbers. Yet the classically educated reader of these Byzantine 
historians’ works whose teeth are set on edge by the stridency of the 
discord between their pretensions and their performance on the lin- 
guistic and literary plane would be guilty of the very frivolity by w'hich 
these unsuccessful mimics offend him if he were to allow" a wanton 
injury to his aesthetic sensibilities to blind him to the serious merits of 
the intellectual substance that is masked by an excruciatingly affected 
linguistic and literary form. A Malvolio-like Kriiopoulos or Khalko- 
kondhylis can challenge comparison with an unpretentious Dhoiikas or 
Phrantzis when he offers himself for appraisal, not as an author of a W'ork 
written in Attic or Ionic (ireek in ttic classical Hellenic st\lc, but as a 
writer of the history of his own time. A Phrant/is and a Khalkokon- 
dhylis in the ser\ ice of the Palaiologhi, a Dhoiikas in the service of the 
Gattilusi, and a Kritdpoulos in the service of the 'Osmanli all succeeded, 
from their divers angles of vision, in appreciating and conveying the 
historic impoitance of the rise of an Ottoman Power that, in their day, 
was imposing an alien universal state upon their own Orthodox Chris- 
tian Society; and a comparable historical insight had been shown by a 
number of their predecessors. 

'Phe first ot the series, Leon Dhiakonos, whose VNork covers the history 
of seventeen years (\.D. 7O ending shortly before the outbreak of 
the Great Rornano-Biilganan War (gtrebalur 977-1019), fully de- 
served a tribute that had been paid te him by Burv and, within the 
span of nearly hve hundred years that separates Leo’s generation from 
Kiitdpoulos’s, Leo had a number of notable successors, among whom 
we may pick out, for mention here,^ the Emperor Alexius Comnenus’s 

* ‘With the liistor\ of I co Di.iconiis fl m> Asi.iiiius) enter a\ on a new period of 
hi aoiiojfr.ipliN . Aiiir a \ intciNal ot more than three hundred \ears, lie set ms to reopen 
the stilts whuh closed wilh 'J’hcoph\]actii‘ Simocatta. His histors ... is ... a con- 
ternporarv \Noik in a *;ood sense, dependinjj on ptisonal know led '4c and intormation 
deri\td from Inin^ people, not on pre\ious writers’ (lUiiv, J H , in his edition ot Fdward 
(jihhon’s 'I he Ilisfmv of the Dedine and Full of the Roman Fm^ne, lildirK) Minor, \ol. v 
(London iqoi, Mclhuen), p. sof)- 

- In retusiny an honourable mention to Leon Dhi iko immediate successor 
Michael Psillos, the writer of this Stud\ was tonsnous ot his rit\ in i halleni;inR the 
^erdKt ot a scholar who was far better \trsed than lie was in ]Mcdic\al Greek liteiature. 
In Miss 1. \1. IIussi\\ ludnement, Psellos’s work w.is so e\t ellent that the highest 
piaise which she could bestow on Leo's w.is to rate thi** oiil\ one decree lower than the 
Pscllan lc\cl. ‘Leo’s stoiy ot the tenth icnturv is almost as deli>;htlul as Psellus’s ot the 
«-Ie\cnth, although quite diflercnt in st>le and outlook’ {Chuich and Leartutnj in the 
Rvzanttne l.mpire^ iS ^ ondon ig37, Milford), p. 27). It ’ » ditlcrent indeed; and, 

though, by tin date at w Inch this note was bem/ wntti n, ci^ditecn ^ ears had passed since 
the w liter had had his own experieiue of rcauin>' Leo’s history and Psellos’s continuation 
of It one alter the other, the passage of time Iwd not taken the edge otf the sharpness of 
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learned daughter Anna (? iithat A D lo^'^-post 1 148), who continued and 
completed a history of the icstoration of the East Roman Empire in her 
father’s gcnciation which had been begun by her husband the Caesar 
Nikiphoros Vr)rcnnios {iiicbat circa M) loGz-post a loannis 

Kinnamos who wrote the history ot the Comntnan regime during its 
‘Indian Summer’ (a d 1118-76), a Nikitas Khoniatis who lived to see 
and describe the catastrophe of ad 1204, and a fouitccnth-eentury 
loannis Kandakou/inos whose plausible apologia pio zitci sud could not 
co\ei the tiaeks ot the tiuth that, m usurping the hast Roman imperial 
crown and thereby preeipitating a civil wai {saaubat a d 1341 54), he 
had opened the wav for the ‘Osmanhs to leap the Daielanelles and 
enticneh themselves in Uumelia 

Ihe Dncomfitiai of an IhlUnic Ghost In a T 1 1 ^tirn I iinaciilar Litaature 

It wc now extend our synoptic view of the Far 1 astern, Orthodox 
Christian, and \\estern renaissances of a ehssieal linguige and litera- 
ture to embrace the whole course ot each ot these three movements trom 
beginning to end, we shall notice that the 1 ai 1 astern and the Orthodox 
Chiistian lenussanee lesemble one another and ditler alike tiom the 
Western renaissance in two respects In the hist place, each ot the two 
non-Westcin movements sueeeeded, when once it h id got iindei vv ly, m 
going toiward, not indeed without o< e isional pauses, but at least without 
any serious set-backs, wheie is the W estern litei iiy lenaissance that got 
under way m Italv in the fourteenth and lil^eenth centuries had had an 
cighth-centuiy piccursoi of Noithumbrnn oiigin which h id been abor- 
tive ' In the second place the eountei -movement by which each of the 
two non-Western hteiary renaissances was eventu illv oveieomc was not 
any domestic icaetion against it m favour ot the native genius of the 
civilization wliieh laid put itseli undei a selt-imposed ban bv conjuring 
up this ghost of an antecedent soeietv s eulliiie In th^ 1 ai Eastern 
World and Orthodox Christendom, the haunted soeietv never even 
attempted to exorei/e the domineeiing reifnant^ ind vv is not lelieved ot 
Its oppressive presence until one niasteitul alien intimler was expelled 
b\ another in the shape ot a contemporary Western Civilization which 
captivated Orthodox Chiistendom in the course ot the seventeenth 
century, and China at the turn ot the nineteenth and twentieth eentuiics, 

the disappointment that he had suffered then in hnding Psellos htl\inK his I iel» reputa- 
tion by showing himsclt quite dcMtitutc t)f I to s Hair lor whit is» histone dlv inleiesting 
and irnpfiitant 

It is true enough that scholirship in the clt\tnth (intur\ is often iim c nsc lously 
considered in terms of Michael Psellus snd thit ht i the meist pre innunt figure of the 
re\i\ 1 of k irning [m Cirtck (lithodox Chiistenel imj in the tk\entli ( enturv (Hussey, 
op eit p 43) but the conspii u usness of the pc siti n which I* ell s undiul teellv sue- 
teeded in securing for hirnsclf in the 11 til ot 1 ime certifies nodiing be\( nd 1 is tbility to 
impress PosteriU 1 le ae hie\ ed this bv 1 is 1 leility is i wilier 1 ut this m i v f u ilit\ con- 
victs him of superfit lalitv in th» sight e f a re leler who meisures the felieity of his pen 
against the jejuneness ot hi intelleet On this test the pre sir t writer inclines towarels 
Krumbac her s harsh judge nu nt on Psellos (Kruinb le he r c»p c if p 43 s t itcd in 1 liissey , 
op cit pp 43 44) iither than towards Miss llu ev '• mi rc imlulgent ippieusti in of 
him and he lemuns ot tic opinion that without pnjudi c to the questu n whether 
Psellos s loss of his acadcmie chur wss or was not dcscrvid (sie Ilusscy op cit , pp 
6S-71), the professor of ilellenie philosophy cannot hold i e iniilc to his predecessor the 
deacon as a writer of the hist ry ot his c wn times 

* This difference has been noticed in I\ i\ 3O3 with n i 
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of the Christian Era.* By contrast, the Modern Western renaissance of an 
Hellenic literature represented by the surviving remains of the Greek 
and Latin Classics was exorcized by the native genius of the Western 
Civilization, w'ithout the help of any alien cultural ally, in a Kulturkavipf 
between the respective champions of ‘the Ancients' and ‘the Moderns* 
which resulted, before the close of the seventeenth century of the 
Chiistian Era, in a decisive victory for an anti-Hellenic ‘Counter- 
Renaissance*.^ 

The abortive first attempt at a literary renaissance of Hellenism in 
Western Christendom was coeval with the birth of the Western Chris- 
tian Civ ilization itself. The insular prophet of the mov ement in Northum- 
bria^ was the Venerable Bede of Jarrow {livehat a.d 673-735); con- 
tinental apostle in Carolingia was Alcuin of York {vivthat a.d. 735 804) 
and, before it was prematurely extinguished by a blast of barbarism 
from Scandinavia, its ex'ponents had not only begun to revive the Hel- 
lenic literary culture in its Latin dress, but had even acquired a smat- 
teiing of the original (ireek.^ Alcuin had dared to dream that, in 
partnership with Charlemagne, he would be able to conjure up a ghost 
of Athens on the soil of Erankland,^ but this C^arolingian vision was as 
fleeting as it was splendid; it had no sooner made this first momentary 
epiphany than it vanished again without giving its dupes the time to 
test it; and, when, after a sevcn-hundied->eais-long night-watc h,^ it was 
rccapluied at last, at the turn of the fouiteenth and fifteenth centuries of 
the Christian Era, by an exultant band of sanguine-minded Italian 
Humanists,’^ their longer hold upon it merely seived to demonstrate that 
Its fabric was baseless, and that, in peisisteiitlv clutching at this elusive 
w raith of Hellenism, Homo Occidentahs vv as com ting the poignant frustra- 
tion that Aeneas biought upon himself when he thiicc endeavoured to 
embrace the shade of CVeusa,’ 

* TX. \m iS2 4 ami -^2^ lo 

'riiis Modem \\ t su m oillunl < imI war his ht*cn noticed in IV n with n 2. 

^ An apprti icition ol this Norlhurnhinn itnaissani e and a notice of its piopa^ation 
in the Caiolin^ian Kinpire will ht found iii D iws( C h Rcli^ian and tht Rue of M utitn 
( ultun (I ondon igqo, Slutd ^ Waid), pp ami hg 72. 

* Ste Diukitt, I . S Ihum, hntnd of CJuirlima^m (1 ondon igs2, Matniillan). 

■» '1 lie Carolinijiin lUIknists, su». h as tht> wire, ma\ ha\t bttn the Irish lUlltnists’ 
It ulurs. At an\ rate, the Irish ••eholars who arc known to ha\e had some acquaintance 
with (jrttk atm all to ha\t littn niiith-tcntuiv Irish itsidcnts in Continental Western 
I uropc (ste II 11. ^27, n. 1) 

Alcuin (Joficspoiuhncif Letter No. 170, addicsscd to Charlcin.'Lmc (sec Dawson, 
op tit., p. 71) 

In a lhiitttnlh-tt*ntui\ Uni\tisit\ of Puis that was Ki\en o\cr to the study of the 
\ristottlian philosophy, the arts and btttes were despised, and, in a ihirteenth- 

cenluiv I ni\tisn\ ot Oxford, Robcit Cirossttesti* and his disciple Rt)i?er Baton studied 
Anciint (iitt k (sti pp S, bt low), not with a Mew to ^jaininj,' any wi'i“ aequaintani e 

with the I It lit rue litiraturt, but solt I\ with an e\e to a more at* urate un Jersiandinj; of 
the works ot Anstotlt ind the St iipturts of the Christian Church This was a rcMilsion 
Ironi the aftcimath of a Carolinpian literai> renaissance which ha .1 left Wistcin seholais 
desiitute of anv source ot knowlolpe bt\ond tlie 1 atm bilh^ Uttre^ that had been pre- 
^ervcil in the VVtst to str\e as textbooks toi prammar and rhetoin. , but a shift of intenst 
fioiii littiatuie to imtaphxsus tint was so luarkid in a lwtltih-tentur\ and thirteinth- 
'Pi insalpiiic Wtstein Christendom had no eountcrpait in a tontemporarx Italx, 
where, as we ha\e seen (on pp. ii-Ht abo\e), the at ultmiealK abh st minds turned in 
this ape to the study, not of the Aristotelian philosophy, but ed the CimI and the Canon 
I aw' (see l’a>lor, 11 . O. • 'Ihe Mediati il Ajittd (London igii, Macmillan, ^ \ols ), 
vol 11, pp jijj 8 ly 

’ ^lrpll Aenttd, Book II, 11 . 
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The illusory semblance of solidity which this phantom displayed at its 
long-delayed second appearance was so well simulated in its first flush 
that the pioneers of Humanism might be forgiven, in their day, for 
flattering themselves that they had been privileged to make Alcuin’s 
noble dream come true; but this sanguine fifteenth-century Italian 
belief could only have been justified by the event if the Humanists had 
been right in their underlying assumption that the genii of the western 
Civilization and Hellenism were two persons of one substance; and this 
was, indeed, the crucial article of faith in the creed of these Modern 
Western Hellenists. 

In making this assumption the Humanists w'ere simply applying to 
their own essay in the art of necromancy one oi the necessary tenets of 
the necromancer’s ideology. The motive for raising a ghost is to produce 
some change in the outlook and conduct of the living people whom the 
ghost is intended to haunt. If the haunted party were to show no sign of 
being affected by the apparition of the revenant, the evocation of this 
spectre would have been so much labour lost; the measure of the necro- 
mancer’s success is the degree to which the ghost’t- ntrusion effectually 
deflects the haunted party from his previous course; but, while the 
necromancer is thus bound to do his utmost to produce a deflection which 
will be notable enough to show that he has not exerted himself in vain, he 
also cannot afford to lay himself open to the charge that he is leading his 
patient astray from a course which is this wayfarer’s high road; for to 
admit this would be tantamount to confessing that the necromancer’s 
familiar spirit is a misleading w'ill-o’-the-wisp and that the human object 
of his magical operations is, not his patient, but his victim. 

For this reason, every successful necromancer has to justify what he 
has done by contending that, at the moment when he look it upon him- 
self to raise a ghost from the Past, the living individual or society for 
W'hosc benefit he professes to have been acting was wandering in the 
w ilderness off the beaten track, and that therefore the magician, when he 
deflected the wayfarer from his course, was doing him the beneficent 
service of guiding him back out of a side-track into the highroad. This 
was the view of their work which the authors of a Modern V/estern 
literary renaissance of Hellenism endeavoured to impose on then con- 
temporaries; and the power of the impression that this Late Medieval 
Italian cultural doctrine was able to make upon the Western tradition is 
indicated by the confidence with which this fifteenth-century dogma is 
reasserted in a work, published no less than a quarter of a millennium 
after the decisive defeat of ‘the Ancients’ in their seventeenth -century 
battle with ‘the Moderns’, by a latter-day Western historian-philosopher 
who was a contemporary of the writer of this Study. 

‘Western Civilisation has formed itself by . . . reconstructing within its 
own mind the mind of the Hellenic World and developing the wealth of that 
mind in new directions. Thus Western Civilisation is not related to Hellenic 
in any merely external w ay. 'J'he relation is an internal one. Western Civilisa- 
tion expresses, and indeed achieves, its individuality, not by distinguishing 
itself from Hellenic Civilisation, but by identifying itself therewith.’* 

* Collingwuud, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), p. 163. 
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In The Knights of Aristophanes, Demosthenes has the happy thought' 
of routing Cleon by enlisting against him a sausage-monger who out- 
Cleons Cleon and so vanquishes him; and, if we take this cue from an 
Athenian playwright, our first retort to Colli ngwood’s {[ise dixit^ will be 
to pit against it one of Spcngler’s which makes a precisely contrary asser- 
tion in terms that are even more magisterial. 

‘The Renaissance was ... a rebellion against the spirit of fa] Faustian 
n:Usic, cast in the form of the fugue and breathing the spirit of the woods, 
which was at that moment on the point of asserting its dictatorship over 
the whole orchestra of the Western Civilisation’s divers forms of self- 
expression {fiber die f^esatfite Formemprache der abendldndischen Kultiir), 
It L? i.e. the Renaissance] was a logically consistent consequence of the 
mature (jothic style in which this [Faustian spirit’s] will to power had 
emerged undisguised. It [? i.e. the Renaissance] never attempted to deny 
either that its genesis was tliis or that its nature was (as in fact it was) that 
of a mere counter-movement; and the character of such a counter-move- 
ment was bound to be determined from first to last by the contours of the 
original movement vhose negative effect upon the hesitant soul had 
declared itself in this reaction. 

‘It is consistent with the origin and nature of the Renaissance that this 
movement should lack (as it does lack) all genuine depth — and this in the 
double sense of a shallowness in its ideas and a shallowness in their 
manifestations. In point of ideas, one need only remind himself of the 
passionateness of the abandon with which the (jothic spirit (Weltgefiihl) 
discharged itself over the whole landscape of the Western Culture in order 
to appreciate the character of the movement that was started, about the 
year 1420, by a little group of chosen spirits : scholars, artists and humanists. 
In the outburst of the (jothic spirit, it was a question of “to be or not to 
be ’ for a new type of spiritual life {eine% neuen Seelentunis); in the Renais- 
sance it was just a (juestion of taste. '^J'he (Gothic spirit seizes in its grip the 
whole of Life, and penetrates into its most secret recesses. It created a 
new kind of human being and a new kind of winld. . . . I’he Renaissance 
took possession of a few of th <rts, and that was the whole story. It pro- 
duced no change at all in Western Europe's intellectual outlook or emotional 
attitude to life. It made itself felt in matters of costume and mannerism 
without penetrating to the roots of existence, between Dante and Michael 
Angelo — both of whom already overstep the Renaissance’s chronological 
limits — this movement cannot muster any repre‘ entative who can claim to 
rank as a g nius. And, as for the manifestations in which the ideas of the Re- 
naissance *.xpressed themselves, these never gaine* 1 .my hold on the people — 
no, not even in Florence. In the depths of the pi ople’s soul — and this alone 
makes it possible for us to understand the epiphan\ of Sa\ onarola and the 
power, of a wholly dilTerent order of potcnc> , that he was able to exert over 
men’s feelings -in the depths of the peopl ' '«)ul the Gothic undercurrent 
flows serenely along its musical course to i.s Harociue fulfilment. . . 

* Set* 11 . 14T-9. 

“ In the pissa^e i|iiotcd above, Collingwood adopts and asserts, without entering into 
any argumoni of the case, a disput.ihle, and in fact long since successfully disputed, view 
of the roll* Ilf ihe Italian Kenai' -.ance in Western history. 'I'he context shows that he ha.s 
been inovctl to take up this dogmatic position h> a belief that, in ♦he Renaissance of 
Hellenism, the Western W’orld ’* la doing ‘exactly’ fviVJ what is done by ‘the historian 
who studies a civilisation other than his own’. Collingwood’s view of the historian's 
relation to the olyfcts that he studies is examined on pp. "iS-^y, below. 

^ Spenglcr, (). : Der Uutergang des Ahemllamles, vol. i (Munich igzo, Bcck^, pp. 320-1; 
cp. pp. 59 * -2. 
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‘ 7 'he Renaissance is a movement which is both anti-Gothic and 
antagonistic to the spirit of [Modern Western] instrumental music, and in 
this role it has an exact counterpart in Hellenic history (in dcr Antike) in 
a Dionysiac spirit (Weltgejiihl) which is anti-Doric and at loggerheads 
with the plastic Apollinean spirit. . . . The great insurrection occurred in 
Hellas circa 700-600 n.c. and in Italy circa a.d. 1400-1500. In both cases 
we are witnessing a war in the soul; a rift in the foundations of the 
civilisation (Kultur) which has found its outward visible expression (seinen 
physiognomischen Ausdruck) in an entire epoch of [the society’s] history, 
and especially in that epoch’s unherse of artistic forms; a revolt of the 
soul against its destiny (Schicksid)^ of which it has now taken the measure 
in its full compass. The recalcitrant forces in the society’s bosom — h'aust’s 
second soul, which would fain dissever itsc’f from his other soul — are 
attempting to do violence to the civilisation’s intrinsic spirit; something 
that is an ineluctable necessity is to be repudiated, rescinded, evaded; 
the inwardness of the mo\ement is a shrinking from the completion of 
the society’s history in the pre-ordained terms of the Ionic style and of the 
Baroque style [respecti\ely]. 

‘In Hellenic history this revulsion attaches itself to an orgiastic w’orship 
of Di(mysus which finds its medium in music ai ’ its goal in conjuring 
away Reality and dissipating corporeal objects \^dcn KUrpcr 7 crgeudenden)\ 
in Western history it attaches itself to the literary tridition of “Antiiiuity” 
and to its cult of the plastic arts, and these two [elements of Hellenic cul- 
ture] are brought to the rescue in the hope that, through powers of sug- 
gestion inherent in antagonistic forms of expression, these alien inlliiences 
may provide the repressed feeling with a lallying point, may invest it with 
a pathos of its <’.vn, and may thereby obstruct the curn nt which Hows in 
Hellenic history from Homer and the geometric st>le [of painting] to 
Pheidias, and Hows in Western history from the Gothic cathedrals through 
Rembrandt to Beethoven. 

In these characteristic passages Spongier stigmatizes as an unsuccess- 
ful revolt against a manifest destiny the self-same movement that C’ol- 
lingwood commends as the successful fulfilment of a manifest destiny in 
words that are perhaps no less characteristic of their author's ethos. 'I’he 
same dogmatism a.sserts itself through the picpiantly diverse haiglish and 
German styles of two line minds whose common foible has I ’ought them 
into this head-on collision; and, if we were condemned to choose blind- 
fold between one of tliese two unsupported asseverations and the i'tI er, 
we might find ourselves hard put to it to break the deadlock. As it hap- 
pens, Collingvvood contradicts his own pronouncement, quoted above, 
in another passage of the same work of his in which he pronounces that 
the philosophy of the Italian renaissance of Hellenism was as Chiistian 
at heart, under an Hellenic ma.sk, as we have found- the Far Eastern Xeo- 
confucian philosophy of the Sung Age to have been Jkiddhist at heart 
under a mask of Confucianism, 

‘In spite of the new interest in Ciraeco-Roman thought, the Renaissance 
conception of Alan was profoundly different from the (iraeco-Roman; 
and, when a writei like Alachiavelli, in the early sixteenth century, ex- 
prcs.sed his ideas about History in the shape of a comne ntary on the first 
ten books of Livy, he was not reinstating Livy’s own view of History. 

* Spcnglcr, O.; Der Untergang ties Ahendlandes, vol. i (Munich 1920, Hcck), p. 321. 

^ On pp. 41 -43, above. 
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Man, for the Renaissance historian, was not Man as depicted by Ancient 
Philosophy, controlling his actions and creating? his destiny by the work 
of his intellect, but Man as depicted by Christian thought, a creature of 
passion and impulse. History thus became the history of human passions, 
regarded as necessary manifestations of Human Nature.’* 

Collingwood’s two pronouncements manifestly cancel one another 
out; yet, since both alike arc unsupported assertions, the question which 
they raise is left still calling for a reasoned answer. Fortunately there arc 
other voices to be heard in this debate; and, if, after listening to them, 
we find ourselves coming to the conclusion that happens to coincide with 
Spcnglcr’s thesis, this will not he because we have taken tlie hiero- 
phant’s oracular dicta on faith; it will be because we have been con- 
vinced by the reasoning of sol)erly empirical-minded historians who 
have not disdained to argue their case by appealing to the relevant facts. 

After having heard Spengler and Collingwood, let us listen to the 
following critique of the Modern Western litcra^-y renaissance of Hel- 
lenism from Bury’s pen: 

‘In discarding mediaeval 'laivete and superstition, in assuming a freer 
attitude towards theological authority, and in developing a new conception 
of the value of individual personality, men looked to the guidance of Greek 
and Roman thinkers and called up the spirit of the Ancient World to 
exorcise the ghosts of the Dark Ages. 'Pheir minds were thus directed 
backwards to a past civilisation which, in the ardour of new' discovery and 
in the reaction against Mediacvalism, they enthroned as ideal; and a new 
authority was set up — the authority of ancient writers. In general specula- 
tion the men of the Renaissance follow'd! the tendencies and adopted 
many of the prejudices of (Jreek philosophy. Although some great dis- 
cov'eries, with far-reaching, revolutionary consetiuenccs, were made in 
this perioil, most active minds were engaged in rediscovering, elaborating, 
criticising and imitating what w'as old. It was not till the closing years of 
the Renaissance that speculat’'"‘n b«'gan to seek and feel its way tow’ards 
new points of departure.’- 

While Bury thus gives reason for Spenglcr’s characterization of ‘the 
Renaissance’ as a revolt against the mediev il manilcstations of the 
Western i ivilization’s native genius, Buttertield enlaiges Spcngler’s 
aperfu of; seventccnth-ceiitury countcr-rcvoli.:ion against the tyranny 
ol a rebel Ut naissance. The eruption of a Barocjue visual art and music, 
which occupi(‘s the whole of Spengler’s held \ ision, is overshadowed 
in Butterfield’s panorama by the eruptlor- of .1 I ate Ahidern Western 
Science as this presents itself in the Time perspective of an observer 
looking back at 't from the chronological ’ ige-point of a <latc near the 
middle of the twentieth eentury. 

‘We of the year 1949 . . . are in a p( sition to see [the] implications . . . 
of the Scientific Revolution . . much more clearly than the men who 
nourished fiuy or c\'en tw<’nty years befor#* us. . . . 'I’hc very strength of 
our conviction that ours was a Graeco-Roman civilisation —the very way 
in w’hich we allowed the a^ •.-historians and the philologists to make us 

' CollinRWood, ^ 1 . G.: The Idea of History (OxfoiJ IV46, CKircndon Prr*;^), p. 57. 

* Hury, J. B.: The Idea of Progress (I^nndon i<>24, Macnullaid, p. 30. Cp. I'utterficid, 
H.: The Origins of Modin 'nicticef 1 joo - iSoo (London iy4'\ Bell), p. i()2. 
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think that this thing which we call “the Modern World” was the product 
of the Renaissance — the inelasticity of our historical concepts, in fact — 
helped to conceal the radical nature of the changes that had taken place.’* 

If, in the light of Butterfield’s and Bury’s reasoning, \\c give judge- 
ment in favour of the Spenglerian thesis in the issue between Spengler 
and Collingwood, our \erdict will be that, before the close ot the seven- 
teenth century, the Western World did exorcize a ghost of Hellenism 
which it had conjured up some two or three hundred years earlier, but 
that, before the ghost was laid, thisn^^/m/z/’j hold upon a li\ mg society’s 
imagination had become so strong that another two or three hundred 
years had to pass before the cpigoni of the victois in a sc\entcenth- 
ccntuiy KiilUn kampf QouXd become fully ah\e to the tiuth that Queen 
Anne was dead.- 

Thc issue between a ghost of Hellenism and the nati\e genius of the 
Western Civilization had actually been decided before Queen Anne’s 
accession to the throne; for a counter-attack that had been opened cau- 
tiously by Bodin (‘in (bat ad. 1530 96),-* and been earned on more 
boldly by Bacon (711 (hat \.D. 1561 1626)^ and ')cscartes (in (hat v.n. 
1596 -1 650 ), 5 w as pressed home to a decisive v ictoi > for the h\ mg Western 
culture’s cause, and an irretrievable defeat for tlie Hellenic ghost’s, by 
Fontcnclle (viiehat a.d. 1657 1757)^’ in Fiance and William Wotton 
(vivibat A.D. 1666 1727)7 in England. The tv\o telling shots to which 

* Butterfield, op. tit , p. 173. 

2 I'he writoi of this Studv would be i^uile of otlious in^jratitiult to Iltlltnistn its* If, 
as well as to the J ate Akdusal It ilian Humanists who raised its c'host to haunt a Moth rn 
Western World, it at this point ht torbort to atkmiwUdce aiul tonics, bow ihinktul he 
was that one ot ‘those surprising overlaps and tinu -hi^s whuh so often tli kuisl the 
direction thInt^s aic taking’ (to quote Butte rfu Id, ibid ) hid inhilutcd the .m I nter, of 
educational tashions in his own tountrv tir»m laving s«i nit i.m«»us h iiuls on the humane 
studv ot Cirtek anti I atm letttrs tor more thin two ccnturits altti tl is one t sunisaiut 
curriculum had been irnplicitlv condemned, as a logical const t]ucnci of thi dtlt.it that 
had ovcrtakin ‘the Ancitnts’ in ihtir sevenn t nth-ccniuiv tonitst with tlie Moderns’. 
Whatever niinhl be the veidict, from tithcr ptunts td view, t»n the ‘tlissu il’ educalion 
instituted bv the fiftce nth-t t ntui'v Western Humanists, this wi, uiu|Ucstionablv the 
best cdiii ation cont civ able ft^r a W cste rnt r who vv intt d to bt in histoi i m for a studv of 
jAtterat Jlu?namori\ was the one school t)l cdutatitm open to a W eslt rncr in the Mi'dcrn 
A^e in whuh ht could learn to look at the -.oc.etv into whuh he hap| • neil tt) have been 
born with the alien eves ot an outsider whtise spiritu il hf)me was Htlli>, "ot Ht ,ptiia, 
anil, for an histoiian, no tiaininu < ould be nuire valuable than thi,, smt i th, first act t>m- 
plishnicnt that is required ot an historian is ui «ibilil> tt) jump clcai ot his t)vvn 1 >ru.ilt)us 
lie re a I’ll Neiw 

In h IV iny been btirn i jst in time to share in this boon, the w iitt i n.icdit t ount hiiost If 
fortunate indeed, tonsiderini^ that, bv thi thite ot hi, biith, the Ic ivtn ot 1 onteiullc’s 
JJiffres^ion had alrt idv btcn workin^j in Western iiiinds tor no le s thin aoi \cars. 
'1 hou^h pt dai;ox,mLs art notorious fm be miu an h-t oust rv ativ e ,, even thi v do t \ e ntuailv 
respond to influenets tliat have bet n in thi i,cendant for a vciv loni; tune in tht ic t ot 
the bodv social, and in I ni'lanil tht ba,tions td a trailitionil 1 ate Mtthtv il Italian 
svstem of education in iht ( »rtek and I atm C 1 issu , at I isi tkilv bt u m ttj t riiinbli undi r 
the tire of 1 ontcnelle s sc t ntt enth-t i nturv batteius tuiK a te w m irs tfin tht preseri 
wiiter’s hftecn-vcars-loni, idueatuin in I atm anti ’wi Ivt ->e iis-lon^ ttiut ation in (iieek 
had been safriv t ornple ti tl in \ u 1911 In late ride he thanked his stai , for hav u pi r- 
nntteil hmi to be so /th\ oftfun tiwitatf ttatu\ 

^ Sec Bury, J. B Iht Iiim of Ptfij^ress (London i'>24. Mat millan), p. 43 In the 
precise foim of a tt>mparison of merit,, tht ttinirovtr,y opi nitl 111 Italv m \ r> ih2o, 
and in hranre in a i> 1635 (,ce ibid , pp 80 i). 

* See ibid., pp S3 sh 

5 See ibitl , pp (ty fuj 'He was proud tif having forntdten the Clicek whuh he had 
learnt as a bov. 'I he inspiration of hi, work was the itiea of breaking sharply with the 
Past, anti t tinstructinK a system which borrows nothing fiom ttie tie ad ’ 

6 bee ibid., pp. yS i 'h. 7 bee ibid , pp iiy 23. 
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‘the Ancients’ had finally succumbed had been Fontcnclle’s Une Digres- 
sion stir Ics Anciens ct les Modernes {editmn a.d. 1688)* and William 
Wotton’s Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning (editiim a.d. 
1694). Sir William Temple had played into Fontenelle’s hands when he 
had attempted to answer the Digression in ‘An Essay upon the Ancient 
and Modern Learning’ which he had published in a.d. 1690 in the second 
volume of his Miscellanea ; for he had not only provoked Wotton’s able 
icjoinder but had brought his own cause into derision by rashly declaring 
his belief in the authenticity of the spurious Epistles of Phalaris and 
thereby drawing an annihilating broadside from a classical scholar of the 
calibre of Richard lientley. Temple had not succeeded in rehabilitating 
himself in ‘Some Thoughts upon Reviewing the Essay of Ancient and 
Modern Learning’ but his discomfiture had evoked the one immortal 
work indited in the course of this seventeenth -century controversy; for 
it had moved the hard-pressed scholar-statesman’s brilliant protege 
Jonathan Swift to come to his patron’s support by writing in a.d. 1697 
The Battle of the Boohs {editiini a.d. 1704). 

In this cultural civil war, whose outcome carried the Western Civiliza- 
tion out of an Early Modern into a Late Modern chapter of its history, 
one of the signs of the times was the publication at Rotterdam, in a.d. 
1695-7, of Pierre Baylc’s Dictionnaire Jlistorique et Critique \ for Bayle, 
the deracinc Southern French Protestant who had found his congenial 
second home at the meeting-point of an expanding Western World’s 
oceanic and inland ^^aterways at Rotterdam, was one of the prophets of 
a Rationalism which was a re\ ulsion from the Wars of Religion,^ and one 
of the founding fathers of a ‘Republic of Letters’ which was ?\ secular 
suDstitute for a lost Medieval Western Respuhlica Christiana,^ while 
Bayle’s dictionary was the parent of Diderot’s and d’Alembert’s Ency- 
clopedic {editum a.d. 1751-65)*^ and thus the grandparent of all subse- 
quent Western \\orks of co-operative intellcetual engineering^ whose 
promoters acknowledged the., dent to the mother of Alodern ^^’estern 
encyclopaedias by converting its title into a generic name for a line of 
literary production. 

Dictionaries and encyclopaedias were not, of course, trophies of Late 
Modern v\'estein Man’s versatile invcnliw genius. Phey had been 
invented n a disintegrating Hellenic World in ns post-Diocletianic Age 

* ‘La Let tun* tics Ancicns a tlissipc rii»n«rance ct la 1 ...>arie dcs si^clcs precedens, 
je Ic crois liicn. Lllc n<iiis inulit tt»ut d’un cotip dcs du Vrai ct dii Ucau qtic nous 

aurions t 4 c l^)n^tc^lps a ratraper, inais que iif us cu" ^lons ..it^-.'pccs a i.i lin sans Ic sccours 
dcs (Jrct s Ct dcs Laiins m nous Ics a\ ions bicn t hi . hccs. K • ii Ics cussions-nous prises ? 
Ou Ics avoient pii^cs Ics Amiens. Lcs .Anciens nv^nn . t\ ant que de Ics prendre, t iton- 
nerent hicn lonj^t.mps. ... Si Ton nous avtiit in. 'ci.r place, nous airions in\cnte; 
s’ils ctoicnt cn la mVic, ils ajoutcroicni u tc qu’iL . aivcroicnt invcnic; il n’y a pas la 
f^rand inystcrc’ (I'ontcncllc, II Ic Ilovicr de {rn'chat A.n. 1657-1757): Pastorales, 

avec uti Ttaift sur la \attnc tie I'Etiloiiue etune D'urrcssion sur les Aftn'ens et les Moilernes , 
4th ed. (Am icrdam 1716, Llicnnc Kojjcr), pp. 147 and 15S). 

2 This CSS'” is to be found in The Works of Sir William Temple (London 1720, 
Churchill and tthers), vol. i, pp 2t;o 504. 

' See TV. iv 142 -3, 150, »S4, 22- ind 643-5; \. v. 660-71; ai d V. vi. 317. 

An ilUiminatinK apprcciatio- »t Havlc’s personality, outlook, and work will be found 
in Hazard, 1 *.; 1m Crisc de la Conscience Europ^enne, lOSo-iyij (Paris uns, BoLin), 
pp. loi- 18. \ 

' In eighteen volumes of text and four volumes of plates. 

See 1 . i. 4. 
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and in a disintegrating Sink World in the Age of the Posterior linn as 
strong-boxes for preserving an accumulated cultural wealth that was 
under threat of being lost through oblivion, and they had been revived, 
as we have seen,* in Orthodox Christendom and in the Far J^ast as a 
first step towards recovering command of tlic buried treasures of an 
antecedent culture with a view to eventually bringing them back into 
circulation out of these golden treasuries. In sheer physical bulk, the 
monuments of a Far Eastern encyclopaedism dwarfed the most imposing 
structures of the kind that the technological resources of the IVlodcrn 
West had been able to produce down to the time of writing, as royally as 
the Pyramids at GTzah dwarfed the ‘sky-sci ^pers* on Manhattan Island. 
The novelty of the Late Modern Western encyclopaedias lay, not in 
their structure or in their scale, but in their purpose and in their spirit; 
for, in stealing this weapon from the armoury of a post-DiocIetianic 
Hellenism, the Western champions of ‘the Moderns’ against ‘the An- 
cients’ in a sex enteenth-century Western Kxdturkampf were employing 
it neither fur the preserxation nor for the resuscitation of a ‘dead’ culture 
but for the asset tion of a Ihing culture’s preten^'ans to be worth more 
than its predecessor’s ghost. 

The successive encyclopaedias that were published and republished, 
on an ever larger scale and at ex’er shorter intcrv^als, in a laite Modern 
Western World from a.d. 1695 onwards, were so many manifestos 
giving notice of the ^Vestcrners’ claim to have outstripped the wisdom 
of the Ilelleri<‘S, and so many comptes rendus of the progress achieved by 
Western mental pioneers in virgin fiehlsof knowledge, thought, and un- 
derstanding. In the intellectual field of Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Technology, w hich was the realm of an Impersonal Collective Con- 
sciousness, these self-confident Late Modern \\ esterners might prove in 
retrospect to have been justified in their belief that they hatl made ori- 
ginal and momentous contributions to the cumulative wealth of Man- 
kind. In aesthetic, moral, and religious fields in which a C’ollectivc Intel- 
lect’s privilege of earning compound interest was denied to the seekers 
after spiritual treasure, and in which every society, and indeed every 
individual human being, was therefore forced to begin afiesh Man’s 
perennial search lor the Pearl of (ireat Price, “ Time ahme would show 
whether an CJccidental iMust was an any nuire acceptable candidate for 
God’s grace than an Hellenic Prometheus. Meanwhile, one thing was 
certain ; and this was that before the close of the seventeenth century of 
the Christian Era a living and lively Western World had given a dead 
Hellenism’s imperious ghost an unequivocally tli*ar notice to quit. 

Can we put our finger on any distinctive feature in the linguistic and 
literary renaissance of an antecedent civilizatifin in the history of the 
Western World that might account for the Westerners’ success in even- 
tually shaking off this cultural incubus by their own unaided efforts, 
when this feat pro' ed to be beyond the strength of both the Cireek Ortho- 
dox Christians and the Chinese ? We shall find at any rate one clue in the 
contrast, which we have noticed already,* between the spasmodic couisc 

' On pp. 57 sS, above. 2 Matt. xiii. 45 46. 

J On pp. 62 63, above. 
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of the linguistic and literary renaissance of Hellenism in the West and 
the uninterrupted progress of the corresponding renaissances in Greek 
Orthodox Christendom and in China; for the interruptions of the 
importunate activity of a ghost of the Hellenic culture in the West 
were so many opportunities for an original literature in the living 
vernacular languages of the Western peoples to spring up too high to be 
overshadowed, and strike root too deeply to be overthrown, when a 
temporarily banished spectre returned to try once again to captivate the 
Western World after a spell of quiescence following the failure of its first 
attempt. The new native Western poetry in the vulgar tongue had dis- 
carded an Hellenic mode of versification based on the quantitative value 
of syllables in favour of a mode, based on the accentuation of words, which 
was the natural mode for poetry in the living Romance* and Teutonic 
languages of the Western Christian peoples; and this native Western 
accentual verse had been enriched by the adoption of a contemporary 
Arabic poetry’s device of rhyme, which was alien to the literary tradition 
of the Hellenic World and Western Christendom alike.^ Yet, revolution- 
ary as this Western new departure was, its triumph was portended in the 
success of the rhymed accentual Provcn9al poetry of the troubadours, 
and was assured w'hcn Dante made his historic decision to indite his 
Divina Commediay not in Latin hexameters, but in rhymed accentual 
poetry in which he correctly took the troubadours* cue by using as his 
linguistic medium, not the troubadours* Proven9al, but a I'uscan that 
was his own mother tongue. 

It is true that the moral courage and aesthetic imagination here dis- 
played by Dante had their counterparts, in the history of another civili- 
zation, in Ikhnaton’s decision to discard, in favour of a living New^ 
tian language, the long since dead Classical Egyptian whicli, dowm to 
Ikhnatorfs day, had continued to be the obligttory medium of literary 
expression in the K^yptiac W(»rld because once, some 1,500 years before 
Iklinaton’s generation, this h. . been the living language of that W’orld 
in the Age ot ‘the Old Kingdom*. It is also signiheant that, of all the 
sweeping rt‘forms that Ikhnaton tried to impose upon the Egypt iac 
Society of his day, tliis linguistic reform alone survived his dcath.^ Yet 

• The nsuiial bent of the U miancc lanj^iia^cs it w.'ids accentual, as opposed to 
quantitati\e verse \>as part of liicir heritable front Laliii The ‘Satuinian' verse of the 
oldest Mirvlt iii^; specimens of Latm literature had been b i ed tin accent, not on ipiantity; 
and, althouf^h part of the price ot the Romans’ ‘receptii .-f the Uillenic culture had 
been the banislunent of this piistinc naiiNc mode t>t ’ ,tiiii \ersc fmm the ‘hiph-brow’ 
llelleniziiiK laitip poetry of the C lassical .A;'e, the tonsliicf'on of s. stronqly accented 
a lan^;ua^c as Latin in the f.tiait-\vaistcoat ot a ij Miiitathe verse, reflecting; the alien 
genius of Ancient (ireck, could ne\er— c\en in a Vir il s masterly hands — be anything 
but a tour Jefont. The unnaturalness of this in 'loi of an Ancient (ireek prosody 
upon a Latin liiiguis'i ' medium receiveil its conch . e »*\posurc when, some four cen- 
turies after the ‘Saturnian’ inode of versification had been driven off the field, an 
accentual prosody reasserted itself in a Ch-istian Latin popular poetry produced by 
poets who ^^cre more keenK conceined to express themselves in a way that would be 
congenial to ih»*ir public than the\ were to uphold any exotic litcrar\' canon. 

^ While a iMi'dieval Wesien. \ernaeular poetry 'idonted from a contemporary Arabic 
poetry the device of rhyme, which «oiild be applied to accentual ve»-sc as readily as to 
quantitative, it is noteworthy •! .i the Medieval Western M'rnacular poets were not 
inveigled by their admiration for their Arabic models into doing violence to the genius 
of their own motlv-T tongues by going on to borrow from the Arabic a quantitative basis 
of versification which was common to the Arabic school and the Hellenic. 

3 See V. v. 496, and ri». IV. iv. 41J. 
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these points in common between Ikhnaton’s act and Dant(‘’s bring out 
all the mure sharply the contrast between the respective relations in 
w hich these two men of genius stood to their social milieux. 

Ikhnaton was spiritually at war with the ethos of the Past-ridden 
society into which he had been born; and, in this milieu, the weight of 
the incubus was so crushingly hea\y that a would-be saviour of society 
could not afford to compromise. Tf he w as to win any relief from pressure 
for his contemporaries and for Posterity, he could only hope to succeed 
by rejecting the Past in into. By contrast, Dante was not faced with this 
desperate choice between two extreme alternatives. laving, as he had the 
good fortune to live, in an age of Western l istory in which the pressure 
of a resurgent Hellenism happened to be down in the trough between 
the sundered crests of a C’arolingian wave that hatl already receded and a 
Medicean wa\e that was still beyond a fourteenth-century i^'Iorentine 
poet’s temporal horizon, Dante was able to achieve his life-woik as an 
exponent of the Zdti^uist instead of being forced, as Iklinaton found him- 
self forced, to resort to tlie hazardous ullinui ratio of declaring war on it. 
Dante was able to express the spirit of his work’ .nd age by combining 
the cultivation of a vernacular poetry with a cult for a resuscitated Hel- 
lenic cultural past. He contrived— and this without strain, because with- 
out selfconsciousness — to be the exponent of a renaissance and of a new 
life simultaneously. And his ability to achieve this magically creative 
harmony was at least partly due to the auspicious fact that, in the Italy 
of his age, at t' e turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth ecaituiies of the 
Christian Era, the iniluence of a resuscitated Hellenic culture was not 
overwhelmingly potent. 

The impotence of this ghost to stifle the growth of a new' and original 
culture that was springing up under its sh.ulcnv is rcNcaled in the success 
with which the li\ing creature turned the tables on the nvtnaut from 
a dead world; for in this case the spectre was dexterously capti\aled by 
its intended \ictim. hen we examine the poetry composed in Latin in 
Western Christendom fnmi the turn of the eliwenth and twelfth cen- 
turies onward, we hear tlic accents t)f Jacob’s voice while we are feeling 
the hands of Esau.^ 'Phis inedie\al Latin poetry, as it was written from 
the twelfth century to the fifteenth, may be describetl not inaptly as 
vernacular poetry rnas(juerading in a Latin dress, 'riiough the worils are 
Latin, the rhythm, rhyme, sentiment, and jr-nc-sais-quoi of this osten- 
sibly J.atin poetry lui\e all been breathed into it by the creative spirit of 
a contemporary Western literature in the vulgar tongue- as Man be- 
came a living soul when the breath of life was breathed by the Lord (h)d 
into a receptacle that he had formed of the dust f)f the ground.^ .And, 
when fiftcentli-century Italian Humanists, in their injudiciously pedan- 
tic enthusiasm for a genuinely Hellenic aitiele, proved clever enough to 

* Gen. xxvii. 22. 

2 (^n tills pnirit sec II. O. Taylor: Thr Muliaivat Mint/ fl.ondon i<>m, Matniillan, 
2 vols.), vol. ji, p. In this ronru-Mon it 1^ Mumfuant th.it the ipiaiter (»f Western 

Chriitentloni in which the finest woiks nf .Meilicv.il Latin poetrv weie prmlutetl was a 
rc-Kion Kiny t'l the noilh of the l.oirr, in wfi.it h.id hern the nnrth-wi stei n fiinKcs of an 
Ilelleni( World of the Imperial .Xm*, arvl luit any of the Uoin.iru e-speaktn^ countries 
adjoiriinti a .Mr ilitt rr.iiicari .Sea tfiat had onte hern the Itoman Kinpire’s mare fiusttum 
(see ihid., p. 122L J (Jen. 11. 7. 
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write classical Latin quantitative verse that might occasionally pass for 
the work of a Lucan or even an Ovid, they merely succeeded in killing 
a vernacular poetry in Latin fancy dress without ever coming within 
sight of their ulterior objective of installing a resuscitated literature in 
the classical Latin and Greek idiom and vein in the place of a long since 
securely established vernacular poetry in the unaffected medium of the 
vulgar tongue. The Humanists* revival of the art of writing quantitative 
Latin and Greek verse in a correct Hellenic style was followed, not by 
an eclipse of a native Western literature that was flying its own proper 
colours unabashed, but by a fresh outburst of it in a blaze which effec- 
tively took the shine out of the Humanists* frigid academic exercises. 

The Discomfiture of an Orthodox Christian Greek Vernacular Literature by 

an Hellenic Ghost 

*rhe spontaneously generated native literature in the vulgar tongue 
which came to this fine flower in a Western World had its counterparts 
in a (ireek Orthodox Christendom and in the (*hinese main body of a 
Far Eastern Society; but here the seed fell amf)ng the thorns of the 
resuscitated language and literature of an antecedent civilization,* ‘and 
the thorns sprang up with it, and choked it’.^ 

The IModern Circek language resembled Latin and Latin’s Romance 
offspring, and differed, like them, from Ancient Greek, in being accen- 
tual and not (jiiantitative, and it duly found for itself a congenial form of 
accentual versification - the so-called ‘Metropolitan^ Metre’ — which was 
as alien in its technitpic from the Ancient Greek (juantitative verse of a 
Homer or a Theognis as the contemporary accentual verse of ^Vestern 
Christendom was from the Latin quantitative verse of Homer’s imitator 
Virgil or 'riieognis* imitator 0\id. As we have seen in another context,^ 
this Modern Greek accentual verse provided the literary vehicle for a 
tenth-century epic poem celebrating the exploits of the Greek borderers 
in an Ivast Anatolian no-man . -land beyond the Antitauran frontier of 
the 'Abbasid (\diphate; and this Byzantine (L eek Epic of Basil Digenis 
(Dhiyenis) Akiitas vsas thus, on both the lireraiy and the social plane,^ 
a true counterpart of the Chanson de Roland. Yet, v\hen as an fdeventh- 
century C lanson de Roland »vas able to become the parent of a v’ernacular 
literature, in all the liv ing languages of the \\ t\-iein World,® which was 
still beam g fruit nine hundred years later, the ^'^dh-cenlury Byzantine 
Greek Ivpic v\as cheated out of its manib.-^i destiny through being 
sterilized by the triumph of a (rreek Ori’c )do\ Christian renaissance of 
the Ancient (ireek language and litera^^ur ; and, though the living 
Modern C^reek language and its native .. ntual style of versification 
were emboldened, thereafter, to reassert themselves by the example of 
a Medieval Western vernacular literature v\hich made its influence felt 

* 'rhe sucvt .si\i: \KissitiKlfs in ihc history of .in Orthodox C’hiisti.in (ireek literature, 
from Its emeim me duiinu a si-llclhnu luliur.'' intenennum iIonmi to the t\Ncntieth 
century, can he studied in the hte ’n Ti vp«iiiis, C. A.: MiJiciiil -ud IModtrn (Jtcek 
Portrv, /hi AnthoIoifV (Oxlord i Clarendon Press). 

^ Luke Mil. 7. Cp ATatt. xiii. 7. 

' i.c. ConstanlVjj^iopolitan (OVaeft?: arixoi ttoXitikoL). ^ + In V. v. 252-9. 

5 See ibid., pp. 2ho i. _ See ibid., pn. 252-3. 

7 This has been notn ed by antieipation in VI 1. vii. 409, n. 9. 

B 2Ula IX. D 2 
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in Greek Orthodox Christendom as a consequence of the ascendancy 
which the Franks progressively established over llie Greeks from the 
close of the eleventh century onwards/ the price of this Frankish cul- 
tural assistance in revolting against an Hellenic cultural tyranny was the 
heavy one of being constrained to submit to a mere change of masters 
instead of recovering a lost cultural liberty. In Crete, where the Medieval 
Greek vernacular literature went farther, because the Medieval Frankish 
ascendancy here lasted longer, than in any other pro\ ince of Greek 
Orthodox Christendom except the Ionian Islands, it nourished in virtue 
of resigning itself to becoming a version, in the Modern (ireck language, 
of the contemporary literature of the West while the Italianate (}reek 
Orthodox Christian Ionian Islanders came to find it easier to make con- 
tributions to a Western literature in its native Italian medium than to 
transpose their literary compositions into their owm Modern Cireek 
mother tongue. - 

It might perhaps have been expected that, after the Greek Orthodox 
Christians’ feelings towards the West had changed, as they did change 
in the seventeenth century,^ from conteiiipt an<’ 'lOstility to ailmiration 
and receptivity, and after this revulsion had culminatetl, as it did cul- 
minate in the nineteenth century, in a resolve, on tiie ( ireek people’s part, 
to become naturalized members of the Western Society of the day w ithout 
any lingering Byzantine xenophobe reservations, one ot the lirst fruits of 
this process of cultural conversion would have been the liberation of the 
Modern Grc\k language from the dead hand of a Hellenism that had 
been resuscitated in (jieek Orthodox Christendom belore the beginning 
of this Christian civilization’s long and momentous encounter with a 
sister Christian society. Unhappily for the (i reeks, tlie Western Society 
W'ith which they threw in their lot in the nineteenth cenlui) was by then 
already infected with the spiritual malady of Nationalism, which had 
been engendered in the Western World by the impact of a Classical I lel- 
lenic ideal of political parochialism** on the Western W orld’s parochially 
variegated linguistic map. It was not sui prising that the nineteenth- 
century Greek proselytes to the altar ot a Modern Western culture 
should succumb to this Modern W’estern Nationalism and should develop 
the linguistic symptoms that were characteristic of this cultural disease; 
but it w'as unfortunate that, in adopting a Western-minded linguistic 
Nationalism, the Modern Cireeks should have elected to combine this, 
as they did, with a Bjzantine-minded linguistic Archaism. 

Instead of learning, as they might ha\c learnt, from the tnmbadours 
and Dante the invaluable lesson that the poetry of the W est had come to 
flower so finely just because the poets of the West had not been ashamed 
of their li\ing mother tongues, the nineteenth-century Cireek Orthodox 
Christian converts to a contemporary stern culture W(Te obsessed by 
a haunting consciousness that the Modern (ireek language was lineally 
descended from the Ancient Greek and that tlieir ancestral Orthodox 
Christian Civilization was alTiliated to the Hellenic; and these irrelevant 
historical facts imposed upon them so imperiously that, in their lin- 

» See IX. viii. 302 4. 2 St c IX. \iii. 679 80. 

^ See IX. Mil. 165 8. 4 See pp. 7 8, above. 
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guistic policy, they dared not live up to the ideals of the Western cul- 
tural faith to which they had formally declared their allegiance. They 
could not summon up the moral courage to take their own language as 
they found it and to rely on their own literary genius to fashion this 
language into a worthy instrument for conveying whatever they might 
prove to have it in them to express. They chose the untoward alternative 
course of taking refuge in the cultivation of a linguistic Archaism; and, 
though they refrained from carrying this folly to the lengths to which 
it had been carried by Byzantines who on paper had discarded their 
living Modern Greek mother tongue altogether in favour of an artifi- 
cially resuscitated Attic,* the nineteenth-century Westernizing Greeks 
did the next worst thing when, like callous manufacturers of fair gras, 
they set themselves to denature their mother tongue by grouting into it 
as gross an infusion of the Attic Greek vocabulary, inflexion, and syntax 
as they could compel a tortured lining language to swallow.^ 

Thus, on the linguistic and literary plane, the Greeks’ ‘reception’ of a 
Modern \Vestern culture, whose distinctive gift was to use living verna- 
culars as its literary vehicles, had the paradf xical result of fettering a 
living (Jrcek language instead of liberating it. 

The Si me Classical Inciihus on a Chinese I’crfiacular Literature 

In the Chinese heart of a Far Eastern Wt rld, as in Greek Oithodox 
Christendom, a popular literature in the living vulgar tongue had suc- 
ceeded in springing up, under the shadow of an antecedent culture’s 
classical language and literature, before an expanding Western C’iviliza- 
tion had appeared on the scene. A living ‘mandarin’ lingua frauca^ had 
become a \ chicle not only for folk-songs^ but also for drama since the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era,- and for novels in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.^ In China, again, the same 


* Sec pp. 73- 74, above. 

* This i\Iod\*rn Cirei'k hnj^uistic and lilciary Archaism and the Kulturkavipf whirh 

it gave risi: have I t-cn noticed in V. \i, 68 70. Though ihi* anti-an hai'.tic niincnient in 
favour of llu* li\ ing languai^c \Nas ahortiw, it managed to keep the held in jvibt suHuient 
strength to condemn a politically leunitcii Modern (iretk 1 copK- to h\e in a state of 
chronic culti r.il schism between the respective .dhervn’s of the /cr-'/upevoi’ ra and the 
hTjfLOTiKi]. l‘-i her .school ot Xlodeni tireek linguistic dm ii i*''C could cite on its own behalf 
the authoxitN of a Modern Wesitm t'iMli/.ilion whose « ..iinple was law for Modern 
(irceks of hi il* schotils alike. 'I'lic SijfioTihy .in.swered !• a Nlodern Western dogma, 
begotten by j. siMeenth-certuiy I*rore.stant Reformation, a national language ought 
to be ‘uniler-.tandcd of the people’; the iTTsaered to another Modern 

W'c.stern dogma, begotten bv a mneteeiith-Lcrlui: l^unan ic ’'lovctm it, th.it a national 
language ought to lia\e roots in the national past, hi the -i.-tive .soi i.il milieu of the 
Western Society in w'hich this pair of dogm.ns had <)rK 'oated, the'- did not contlict; for 
the local Western 'ernaiulars —Italian, French, I h, Dutch. tJernnn, and the rest 
— an.swered to both d^ ,:mas alike, in opposition to . . .um that had been the linguistic 
vehicle of a We.stein ehrvsalis-church. When, however, the same two dogmas were 
applied in the alien social inilieu ot a Modem (Ireck Orthodox Ohiistian community 
which had ‘1 -ceiNed’ the Mmlern Western culture by an ait of conversion, the two 
dogmas here judved irreconi ilalile (A\ing to the success pieviously achieved by a IRvan- 
tine renaissance of a dead Aitie 'ffcek m blighting die lilerarv eultiv.ition of the living 
Modern Oreek language in an earlier chapter of Alodern Greek cullu al history. 

3 See V. V. 

-♦ See llu Shih: The Chimsc Renaissance: The Ilashell Lectures, 7 (Chicago 1934, 
University Press), 60. 'Phe quotations from this hook have been made with the per- 
mission of the author and llie publishers. 

5 See Hu Sliih, op. nt. pp. 45 and 53. Sec ihid.. p. 51. 
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negative, unintentional, and unconscious, yet none the less valuable, 
literary service had been performed by Mongol invaders as had been per- 
formed in Greek Orthodox Christendom by the Frankish conquerors of 
an East Roman Empire. Here, as there, an irruption of militant barbarians 
had been a cultural and social as well as a political and military catastro- 
phe; here, as there, it had hit a small highly cultivated oilicial class more 
severely than it had hit the uncultivated merchants, artisans, and peasan- 
try here, as there, the shock dealt to this classically educated officialdom 
had broken ‘the cake of custom*-^ which this gen erning class had imposed 
on the lower strata of society; and, since, in a resuscitated Sinic and a 
resuscitated Hellenic universal state alike, the linguistic and literary 
custom hitherto upheld by the now crestfallen pandits had been the 
cult of a dead classical language and literature at the expense of a living 
vulgar tongue and the popular literature conveyed in it, the cultural 
effect, in China as in Greek Orthodox Christendom, was to libeiate this 
popular literature from the incubus of a classical ideal and thereby give 
it a chance to invigorate itself by gaining access to the air and to the light. 

While the Chinese popular literature had same history as its 
IVIodern Greek counterpart in these respects, it gave proof of a greater 
vitality by emulating the Medieval Western vernacular literature’s feat of 
‘haunting the haunter’. As Hu Shih tells the story of how his own eyes 
were opened : 

‘I found that the history of Chinese literature consisted of two parallel 
movements: there was the classical literature of the scholars, the men of 
letters, the poets of the imperial courts, and of the ilite; but there was in 
every age an undercurrent of literary development amon^^ the common 
people which produced the folk soni^s of lov^e and heroism, the sonj^s of 
the dancer, the epic stories of the street reciter, the drama of the village 
theatre and, most important of all, the novels. I fouiul that every new 
form, every innov^ation in literature, had come never from the imitative 
classical writers of the upper classes, hut always from the unlettered class 
of the country-side, the village inn and the market-place. I found that it 
w'as always these new forms and patterns of the common people that, from 
time to time, furnished the new blood and fresh vigour to the literature of 
the littcrati, and rescued it from the perpetual danger of fossilisation. All 
the great periods of Chinese Literature were those when the master minds 
of the age were attracted by these new literary forms of the people and 
produced their best works, not only in the new patterns, but in close 
imitation of the fresh and simple language of the people. And such great 
epochs died away only when those new forms from the people had again 

* After the sack of Constantinople by the Cnis.ulers in \.n. 1204, some of the pre- 
\if)Usly \cell-to-do Ciieek retiJ^ees from the sacked city uere ill-treated by the (ir«'K 
rural population in the hinterland, who forcibly relieved them of the inonev tint they 
fiad been able to bring away with them, and gloated occr the spectacle of gi.mclees 
reduced to an ecpjality with themselves on a common level of destitution. 'I'fie poorer 
(ircek inhabitants of Constantinople, who did not take flight, enriched themselves by 
buying fiom the Latin conquerors, at derisory prices, valuable articles cjf property that 
the I-.atins had plundered from the (ireek purchasers’ wealthy fellow -c Ui/ens (see the 
indignant comments on these proceedings in Nikfias Khoniatis’ Khromki JifiiivisiSt 
Epilogue on the Aftermath of the Catastrophe, chap. 5, on pp. 784 5 of I. Bekker'a 
edition (bonn 183(5, Weber)). 

^ bagehot, W. : Physus and Politi<s, loth ed. (London i8c;4, Kegan Paul), pp. 27 and 
35, ciuoted in 11. 1. njz. 
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become fixed and fossilised through long periods of slavish imitation by 
the uncreative litterati. . . . 

‘It was the anonymous folk songs of Antiquity that formed the bulk of 
the great Book of Poetry and created the first epoch of Chinese Literature. 
It was again the anonymous folk songs of the people that gave the form 
and the inspiration in the developments of the new poetry in the I'hree 
Kingdoms and later in the Tl'^ang Dynasty. It was the songs of the dancing 
and singing girls that began the new era of ts'i or songs in the Sung 
Dynasty. It was the people that first produced the plays which led to the 
great dramas of the Mongol period and the Mings. It was the street 
reciters of epic stories that gave rise to the great novels, some of which 
have been “best sellers” for three or four centuries.** 

Yet, in striking contrast to the attitude of a Dante, a Petrarch, or a 
Roccacio, the Chinese literary artists who owed so much to artless master- 
pieces in the vulgar tongue, and who turned their borrowed talent to 
such good account,^ were as anxious to hide their light under a busheP 
as if they had to fear the pains and penalties of failing to conform to 
some rigidly imposed cultural ‘black-out*. ‘They were so ashamed of 
what they had done that many of the carlie»* novelists published their 
works anonymously or under strange tvnm de phnne' and we may infer 
that no self-respecting Chinese litteratus would have dreamt of asking 
for trouble by putting his name to a work on the lines of Dante*s De 
Viil^ari Eloqncntid, in \\hich this sublime Western vulgarian indited, 
in the sacrosanct classical language, an appreciation of contemporary 
Western poetry in the Ii\ing Provencal and Tuscan vernaculars, and 
garnished his shocking dissertation with quotations verbathn from this 
unmentionable literary garbage, to illustrate points of vulgar style that 
ought to have been beneath the notice of a properly instructed clerk. 
All the same, the breach of literary etiquette which a Dante dared to 
commit openly was perpetrated by Dante’s (''hinese counterparts in 
secret; lor ‘all those great novels have been most widely read by almost 
everybody who can read at ai , ami ‘even the litterati who pretended to 
condemn them as vulgar and cheap know them well through reading 
them stealthily in their boyhood days’.* 

‘Why dill it take so long for this living language of su».h wide currency 
and with '.ueh a rich outp\if' in literature to ncf'ive due recognition as the 
most fitti le instrumentality for education and for literary composition.? 

. . . *^l'he c 'cplanation is simple. I'he authority of the language of the Classics 
was truly too great to be easily overcome in t!.e days of the [resuscitated 
Sinic oecumenicalj empire. This authoritv became almosi invincible when 
it was enforced by the power of a long united i mpue and reinforced by the 
universal system ot state examinations, • which the only channel of 
civil advancement for any man was throi the mastery of the classical 
language and literature. The rise of the national languages in Modern 
Europe was greatly facilitated by the absence (d* a united empire and of 
a universal ‘jvstem of classical examination. Yet the two great churches in 
Rome and in East Europe — the shadowy counterparts of the Roman 
Empire^’ —with their rigid ,uiiemcnts for advancement in clerical life, 

* llu Shih, op. cif., pp. “ Matt. x\v. ia--3o; l.iikc xix. 12-27. 

’ Matt. V. i5;vM.iik iv. 21; l^ukc xiii. 16 and xi. 33. 

Hu Shih, (ip. cit., p. hi. ^ ' Ihid., p. 60. 

See IJdbbcs’ drsenotirm of the 1 apacy, quoted in VII. vii. 696. — A.J.T. 
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have been .able to maintain the use of two dead classical lan^juagcs through- 
out these many centuries. It is therefore no mere accident that the revolu- 
tion in Chinese Literature came ten years after the abolition of tlie literary 
examinations in a.d. 1905, and several years after the political revolution 
of A.D. 1911-1912.’' 

It is likewise no accident that the impact of an alien Western culture, 
which was the primum ynohilc at work in the overthrow of a resuscitated 
Sinic imperial regime in China, should also have given the initial impulse 
to the literary revolution which here followed so close upon the political 
revolution’s heels. 

‘Contact with strange civilisations brings i.ew standards of value with 
which the native culture is rc-examined and re-cwaluated, and conscious 
reformation and regeneration are the natural outcome of such transvalua- 
tion of values. . . . '^I'he novels which were read by the millions of Chinese, 
but which were always despised by the Chinese littcrati, have in recent 
dccatles been elevated to the pc^sition of respectable literature, chiefly 
through the intluence of the luiropean literature.’^ 

This tardy cultural enfranchisement of a ni.iabic living genre of 
literary composition was an incident in the revolutionary exaltation’ of 
the whole of this formerly humiliated body of living literature, together 
w ith the living ‘mandarin’ lingua franca that was its linguistic vehicle, 
into the seat of the once mighty mummy of a dead Sinic language in 
which the Confucian Classics were embalmed. In a feat of cultural 
iconoclasm which was as salutary as it was sacrilegious, the bull who led 
the way into the china shop was the eminent scholar, man of letters, and 
philosopher who has been so largely (juoted in the last few' pages of the 
present chapter; and anyone who is curious to know the details of this 
fascinating episode of cultural history*^ should read I hi Shih’s own 
authoritative account^ of the events of which he himself was nia^na pars,^ 
To whet the curiosity of readers of this Study, it will sunice to (jiiote the 
opening sentence ot llu Shih’s personal narrative, in which he records 
that ‘llie solution of this problem came from the dormitories in the 
American universities’."^ 

The Entente he tun n the WrnacitJar Languages of the Hindu World and a 

Perennial Sanskrit 

The severity of this Kulturkampf \\vd\ had to be fought out in China in 
order to liberate a popular literature in the living ‘mandarin’ language 
from the incubus of the Sinic classics presents a piquant contrast to the 
auspiciously fruitful relations in the history of a contemporary Hindu 
World between a classical Sanskrit language and literature and a pleiad 
of popular literatures in living vernacular languages. 

* Hu Sliih, op. fit., pp. 60 6r. ^ Ibid., p. 47. ^ Luke i. 52. 

+ This hiticr-d*iy ('hincsc rfvtilt against thf incubus of a classical Sinic lan^uaKc and 
literature is ilstlf ‘tht* Chinese Hcnais ,arK r’ arronlin^ to IIu Sliih’s tcnninolojry, 
\%hi*rcas, arcordin^ to the usai;f billowed in this Study, it would figure as ‘the Chinese 
Anti-Kunaissance’ in rcac tion aj/ainst a previous resuscitation of the I.mj,MJaKe and litera- 
ture of an antecedent tivili/ation which would rank as ‘the (diinose Renaissance’ accord- 
ing to our usage of the term. In op. cit., pp. 50-57. 

'' Virgil: Aeneidf Book II, 1 . 6. 7 llu Shih, op. cit., p. 50. 
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This happier Hindu experience is the more remarkable, considering 
that, a priori, the Sanskrit language and literature might have been 
expected to weigh even more heavily than the Sinic upon the neck of an 
affiliated society. 'J'hc Sanskrit’s Cronos-like feat of devouring its own 
children, the priikrits, in a post-A9okan Age of Indie history* had en- 
dowed the cannibal tongue with such an irrepressible vitality that in the 
history of a Hindu Civilization, affiliated to the Indie, there was never 
any question of a renaissance of Sanskrit, because the successfully re- 
instated archaic Indie language and literature had never tasted death^ 
during an intervening social intenegnurn which had seen the end of so 
many other elements of a dissolving Indie Civilization’s cultural heri- 
tage. In a subseciucntly born Hindu A\'orld this ever-grecn Sanskrit 
language and literature enjoyed two signal advantages, neither of which 
was possessed by the Sinic classics in the Far Eastern World in which 
these had been resuscitated. 

In the first place, Sanskrit was a sacred language, and the literature 
enshrined in it therefore holy wTit, in the eyes of all pious Hindus, 
whereas in (’’hina the classics convc}ed in the Sinic characters W’ere 
merely the canonical expositions of the philosophy of an csoterically 
cultivated corporation of ci\ il servants, 'rhis Confucian guild’s influence 
on the masses was not comparable, either in range of diffusion or in 
degree of intensity, with the influence of the Brahman caste that w as the 
custodian of a Hindu Society’s Sanskrit heritage from an Indie past; and 
the Brahmans had turned their social prestige to account by achieving 
Iw’o feats which, if they had not been achieved both at once, might have 
been imagined to be incompatible. On the one hand the Brahmans had 
incorporated into their canon of holy scripture the profane w’orks of 
Sanskrit literature, inclmling the epics, by dint of copiously interpolat- 
ing incongruous theological matter;^ and on the other hand they had 
managed to s.i\e a drasticallv ‘doctored* heroic poetry from losing its 
popular appeal. An interpo. aed Mahdbharaia and Rdmilyana were 
never relegated to the shelves of Brahmanic theological libraries ; through- 
out the course of Hindu history they nc\er ceased to ‘flit alive from 
mouth to mouth’.** 

An caily twentieth-century Confucian litteratus would have been 
dumbfoii ided if on an oecumenical grand t(<ur he had found, at the 
annual ptifiiyirh on the Aegean island of 'r>nf>s, crowds of Modern 
Greek Orthodox Christian pilgrims listening spellbound to a recital of 
the Odyssey interpolated with passages of Neoj latonic theology in a 
passable imitation of the Homeiic diction, or if, at some gathering of a 
similar kind in Algarve or in llainault, j ad come across Portuguese 
or Walloon peasants drinking in, with equal eagerness, a recital of the 
Aencid interpolated with an exposition of Saint Augustine’s arguments 
against IM.igianism in laitin verse which Augustine, if not Virgil him- 
self, might have allowed to pass miistc». Even in a latter-day Chinese 
setting, not to speak of • latter-day Greek Orthodox Christian or 

' Sec V. vi. 7V7S. ^ Mntt. x\i. 28; Mark ix. i; Luke ix. 27. 

3 See V. V. 51)7 and 605- 

+ ‘Volito \ivo’ per - Quintus Ennius’s anticipatory epitaph for himself. 
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Romance Western secular setting, such imaginary scenes arc, of course, 
wildly fantastic. The epic stories of the street reciter and the drama of 
the village theatre (with its auditorium open, ///orr IlvUenico, to the sky), 
with which our cultivated Chinese scholar-traveller would have been 
contemptuously familiar at home, would have been proilucts, not of the 
pre-Confucian Age of an antecedent Sinic ('‘ivilization, but of the Con- 
fucian licentiate’s own living Far Fastern Society’s still recent 'rime of 
Troubles. 'I’he oldest of them would not yet have been seven hundred 
years old by the year a.d. igoo.* If, however, our traveller fnun 'I’ientsin 
had \isitcd, cn route for the West, the festi\al annually celebrated in 
Rama’s honour at Benares, he would have i ad to confess that his own 
Sinic classics had been put out of countenance by Indie classics that had 
never ceased to be cherished by the people as well as by tlie paiulits; for 
at Benares at this season of the year he would have witnessecF m the 
every-day life of a li\ing Hindu Society an exact counterpart ol those 
imaginary scenes that look so fantastic when set against even a Far 
Eastern, not to speak of a Near J^astern or a Western, back-cloth. 

Where the classical language and literature ^ a dead antecedent 
civilization had thus managed to retain their hold on the imagination 
and affection of an afliliated society as living treasure-houses of both 
theological authority and popular entertainment, what chance might the 
living vernacular languages of the Ilimlu World be expected to find of 
securing emplovment h^r themselves as alternative vehicles for litera- 
ture,^ When Sanskrit was so securely and completely in ]>ossession of 
this field, could any living language aspire to plav even a modest ami sub- 
ordinate literary role? Had not Sanskrit already driven its own children, 
the prakrits, out of the literary field before the close of the history of 
an antecedent Indie Civilization? And, if this world-conquering classi- 
cal language’s diadochi had suffered this fate at Sanskrit’s hands, did not 
this precedent spell in adv ance the doom of the epigoni ? 

Any alien observei who had venturetl to make such prrignostications 
on the basis of Indie experience vvoidd, however, havt. found them falsi- 
fied by the event; for the effect of the vitality of Sanskrit on the fortunes 
of the Hindu WOrld’s vernaculars was not a withering blight but was, on 
the contrary, a potent stimulus.^ In the .\rchaic Age of Hindu history, 

• See Hu Shih: 7 //r (Shitusr Rt fuuwumr (Ch’u dK'* t nivii .it\ Puss), pp iukI 

6 i, cited on pp. 77 <ind 7 .S, .il)o\e. 

- .See M.iel A. A.: .1 ! hstatv of Stuwktit I.ititiituti (t.ondon n>oo, Hiimniann), 

p. 117. 

’ In ',eekini/,fo actount for the dilTennn* in llu* respeitixe foiluni's of the 

prakrits h, •■axe for the surx ixal of JVili a-, the nudiurn ol the J iinax.iiu.in Hiiddhist 

scriptures, were tliixen oH ihe luld of liter.iiv usai^e liy then S.in.knl ji.ireiit’s counter- 
offensive and of the l.ittcr-d.iy paroi hi.il xern.e ular !.uuju.i;,'i s ol a Hindu Win Id which 
were fertilized h\ their eru«)untcr with the San-kiit language and iitiialuie, instead of 
beinti blighted hv it, wc ha\e to allow for one per!in»-nt 1 onsidi r.ition of a Iintiuistu, not 
a Iiterar> , ordc r. 'I’he pr.ikrits’ < ham « s of \ u torv in their e oiupi iiiion with then Sanskrit 
parent were nei doubt e ornprorm -ed by the Imguistie fail lh.it the de>.pee of the-ir 
d fferentialion from a e orninon .Sanskrit stock was slight enouj/h tei allow anvonc who 
wa'> literate in anv prakiit to take to le.idint* and wilting .Sanskiit, instead, with little 
diflirultv. In depaiting from th<* pattern of Sanskrit, the pi.iknls 1 .id not gone so far as 
to break with the habit ol expre'-sing relatums bv the inflexion e»f the xerbs and nouns 
that were the xehieles of meaning, in'-tead of bitting upon the use of separate auxiliary 
words. The prakrits, like their .Sanskrit parent, xxere inflei tive languages of the primitive 
Indo-Kuropean txpe. (Jri the other hanei the xernaeiilars of the next generation, derived 
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between the first emergence of a Hindu Civilization out of a post-Indic 
interregnum towards the end of the eighth century of the Christian 
Era and the Muslim conquest of the Ganges-Jumna Basin towards the 
end of the twelfth century/ we find the heroic poetry at the courts of 
parochial RiijpQt princes, descended fiom Hun and Gurjara Eurasian 
Nomad barbarian invaders, being composed, not in the classical San- 
skrit of the Mahdblidrata^ but in a vernacular Hindi which was the living 
language caught by the interloping alien conquerors from their Hindu 
subjects.^ If now — racing the drum round which our film of Hindu 
history unwinds — wc pass on, in a flash, to the first phase of a universal 
state in which the Hindu Society temporarily arrested its disintegration 
after having gone through the experiences of a breakdown and a Time 
of Troubles, we shall liiul the T lindu genius embodied, in this generation, 
not in the alien 'rimurid 1 ‘urkish Muslim empire-builder Akbar {vivebat 
A.D. 1542-1605), but in his contemporary and subject — probably un- 
known to Akbar himself- the Hindi poet TulsI Oas {vivebat circa a.d. 
i53o-i625).3 

A priori an alien ()bserver might have expected that a Hindu man of 
genius, whose mission in life was to do in the Hindi language what was 
done in Latin by an Augustan Hellenic Virgil and in Tuscan by an Early 
Modern W estern Ariosto, would have chosen for his own literary epic 
in Hindi any subject rather than the theme of a Rdmdya?ta whose San- 
skrit ^'fobas were still ‘llitting alive from mouth to mouth’ in the latter-day 
poet’s own time, 'rulsl Das, however, had a truer intuition of both the 
inclinations and the capacities (if a catholic-hearted Hindu soul. He 
correctly divined that his people’s devotion to a Sanskrit Rdnidyana 
would open, and not close, their hearts to the appeal of a Hindi Ram- 
charit Mdnas\ and a Late Modern Western student of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture has seen the culminating triumph of tlie Rdmdyana in tl^^ Sanskrit 
epic’s ability, more than a tho •'^and xears after it had set hard in its owm 
definiti\e form, to inspire the ^composition of a Hindi epic Avhich, with 
its ideal standard of \irtue and purity, is a kind of bible to a hundred 
millions of the people of Northern India’. 

from tho pr."i\rits, dul sharplv JeTorciiii.ito thcni^^olvov fimn their parents h> takinjx the 
revolutionar step ih.il \\.is t.ikt by the U«)mjnue l.ir ei mes when they broke out of 
Latin, and b I'n^Iish \\hen it broke out i>f Anulian (see h 1. iii. 176 -»i). In rrossinp this 
Kreat linnui ’le ‘diMde’, these IiKlo-Ar\an lani?iia*;es ot the thin! j»eneration Iiad cut 
Iheni.sebes oil from their pr.^kiit p.irents .iiid their San-knt grandparent alike, and had 
thereby ensured their holil, m<ire eilVetnelv than the pi.'.! rits h:ul e" er ensured theirs, 
against the ri.sk of an attempt on the part ot SansKM to c.ipl u • for itself exclusively the 
entire literar> allcf^iance of the peoples .speaking i. c dei.eativ lanyuaj^c.s as their 
mother tongues, futtiof it was difliciilt for San*’ «> leprive ot their literary birth- 
rittht the DraMcli m lan^ua^jes of .Southern India Wi. like the UKro-hi.-.nish languases 
in Hungary, Finlanil, ind the ilomain of the Scwiii t nion, were non-lndo-Kuropean. 
'Lhe Hindu devotumal poetry in the Dravidian lanmiaues wa.s even less in danger than 
a Hindi Runufunit Manu^ was of e\er bemK supplanted bv a classical Sanskrit equivalent. 

’ See I. i. 'iq, with n, 2, and H. ii. ito-i. 

- Sec Kawlic on, H. i'.: ItuUa, -d Stunt Cultuui! Ilhtory (London 1948, Cresset 
Press), pp. 214 15. 

’ See Rawlinson, op. cit., pp i*" 5, and the present Study, V. v. 518, with n. 

Macdonell, op. cit., p. 117. C ».inpare the appreciation in Sir Charles Flint: IftmiuRm 
and Ruddhisni (London n)2i, Arnold, 3 \ols.), vol. li, pp. 245-7. IP* Kama\ana [i.e^, the 
Riimchiirit A/ii;i.ivlX.\hich is an orii;inal compt^sition and not i translation of N ahniki’s 
work, is one of the ^leat religious poems of the Woild and not unworthy to be set beside 
Paradise Lost' (p. 
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TulsI Das’ happy experience of an immortal Sanskrit epic’s genially 
fructifying effect on the literary use of a living vernacular language 
would assuredly have given him no inkling of the hardness of the battle 
that a Hu Shih would have to fight in order to liberate a living ‘mandarin* 
lingua franca from the tyranny of the Sinic classics. 

(e) RENAISSANCES OF VISUAL ARTS 

The renaissance of one or other of the visual arts of a dead civilization 
in the history of an affiliated civilization of the next generation is a not 
uncommon phenomenon. Among the more familiar instances of it we 
may mention the renaissance of ‘the Old R.ngdom’s’ style of sculpture 
and painting, after a two-thousand-years-long lapse, in a latter-day 
Egvptiac World of the Saitc Age in the seventh and sixth centuries n.c. 
the renaissance of a Sumcric style of carving in bas-relief — of \\hich the 
finest specimen retrieved by Alodern Western archaeologists was the 
stele of the Akkadian war-lord Naramsin (dominahatur circa 2^22-2367 
or 2358-2303 B.c.)— in a Ilabylonic World of the ninth, ciglith, and 
scventli centuries 11. c, in which this resuscitated miiuTic art w'as prac- 
tised with the greatest \irtuosity in Assyria; aiul the renaissance, in 
miniature, of an Hellenic stHe of carving in bas-relief, of which the 
most exquisite exemplars were Attic masterpieces of the liflli aiul fourth 
centuries r.c., on Byzantine diptychs— car\cd, not in stone but in ivory, 
in the tenth, eleventh, and tw’elfth centuries of the (’hristian I‘>a“ -in 
which the fok . of the drapcr\ of the ''riieotdkos arc nostalgically 1 Icdlenic 
in the beautiful severity of their lines. These tiiree visual rcn.iissances, 
however, were all left far behind, both in the range of tlie ground covered 
and in the ruthlcssness of the eviction of the previous occupants, by 
a renaissance of Hellenic visual arts in WesttTn C’hristendoin w'hich 
made its lirst cpipliany in a Late Medieval Italy anti spread thence to the 
rest of the Western World during a Modern Age of Western historv. 
This cvocatif)!! of ghosts of Hellenic visual arts w.is practised in the three 
fields of Architecture, Sculpture, anil Painting; and, m e\ lu v one of these 
three fields, tlic nvomnt style of art made so clean a sweep of the style 
that it found in possession of the corresponding sector of a Western 
artistic arena that, by the time when the aggressive ghost Iiad spent his 
formidable force. Western .Man had become so thoroughlv used to living 
his aesthetic life under this alien ascendancy that he did not know what 
to do with a liberty that was not recovered for him by his own exertions, 
but was reirnposed upon him by the senile decay of a pertinaciously 
tyrannical intruder. W hen the evaporation of an Hellenic spectre pre- 
sented Western souls with an aesthetic vacuum, they found themselves 
at first unable, for the life of them, to say what was the proper visual 
expression for the W’est’s long-suppressed native artistic genius. 

The same strange tale of a liouse swept and garnisheiP by the drastic 
hands of ghostly \ isitants has to be told of each of the three provinces of 

* See V. \i. 61 62. The pn uliar relation of a Ivksos to an KRvptiac 

hist(»ry \vhi( }i had n-.u hrd natural trriii afler the dissolution ot 'the Middle Kinpirc’ 
makes it hard to know \sht th« r to label the aitistit revi\al ot tin- S.ii'te Aye a renaissance 
or a manife'.tarion r)f Archaism. 

2 Sec IX. MU. 103. ^ Matt. xii. 41; Luke xi. 25. 
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Western visual art that have been mentioned; but the most extraordinary 
episode of the three was the triumph of an Hellenic revenant over the 
native pjenius of the West in the province of Sculpture in the Round; 
for, in this field of artistic endeavour, the thirteenth-century Northern 
French exponents of an original Western style had produced master- 
pieces that could look in the face those of the Hellenic, Egyptiac, and 
IMahayanian Buddhist schools at their zeniths, whereas in the field of 
Painting, by the time when a revenant style invaded it, Western 

artists had not yet shaken olT the tutelage of the more precocious art of a 
sister Orthodox C’hristian Society, while in the field of Architecture 
the Romanesque style— which, as its latter-day label indicates, was a 
nascent Western World’s variation on an architectural theme inherited 
from the latest ag(i of an antecedent Hellenic Civilization — had already 
been overwhelmed by an intrusive ‘Gothic’ style which, contrary to the 
implication of its misnomer, had originated, not among the barbarians 
in a no-man’s-land beyond the European limes of the Roman Empire, but 
in a Syriac \\'orld which, in articiilo mortis, had made a cultural con- 
quest of the savage W'estern (''hristian military eonquerors who had seized 
upon fragments of a dissolving 'Abbasid and a dissolving Andalusian 
lhnav}ad Caliphate. 

For a twentieth-century Londoner’s enlightenment the combatants in 
a mortal struggle between a doubly defeated native Western visual art 
and its alien S\riac and Hellenic assailants W’cre still standing, turned to 
stone in the postures of the last act in their encounter, in the archi- 
tecture and sculpture ot the chapel {aedijicatum A.i>. i503-i()) that had 
been built on to Westminster Abbey under the auspices of King Henry 
V 1 1 of Imglcind {n i^nahat a.d. 1485-1509). In the vaulting of the roof the 
‘Gothic’ st>le had achie\ed a tour di force w hich, though manifestly its 
7 ic plus ultra, w as i\ (Juf-d'ccurre capable of still holding at bay the waxing 
Hellenic invader who was no'” treading so importunately on a waning 
Syriac im ader’s heels. In the Uvisl of erect stone figures in excelsis, wdiich 
declared in dumb-show' morituri tc salutamus as they gazed down at an 
Italian Hellenomime’s trinity of recumbent bronze figures on the tombs 
below,* a '^'ransalpine sehoid of native Western Christiaii sculpture w^as 
singing a silent swan-song I etween frozen lip-; 'The centre of the stage 
W'as held I v Mie Hellenizing masterpieces of a t orrigiani {vivtbat a.d. 
1472-1522) who — contemptuously ignoring the ’.t. juth milieu in which 
he had deigned to execute his own rompetenu” polished wmrk for the 
sake of the lucrati\e profits to be earned \ nn a n>\al patron in partibus 
Barbarorum- was looking round him com;.L.eently in the confident 
expectation that, in saccula satculorum, c fruits of i. Florentine 
master’s voluntai) exile would be the cynosure of every Transalpine 
sight-seer’s eyes.^ 

* The conti hrtween these respective products of a sur\i\int: Transalpine native 
Western hiluwd and a t onlempt . tv IlcUeni/int; I li n school ot sculpture m Henry 
VH’s Chapel c.muo out di.iniMn.illv -.Lcn, alter the War of A.D. 103, 45, the pensive 
KnKlish-car\cd fmures usuallv m.. amed at \\ estminster up aloft v eie placed on exhibi- 
tion at the Vicl<Tia ami Albert Museum at South Kensington on a level with the 
spectator’s e>e aiuK^’.Ke to face with Toriiuiani’s accomplished pilt anpels. 

- ‘This man hail a spK ndid pirson and a most airopant spnit, with the air of a great 
soldier moie than of slu’ju ir, especially in . . . his vehement postures and his resonant 
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A ‘Gothic* architecture which thus continued to hold its own until the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era in London — 
and the first half of the seventeenth century in Oxford— had by then 
long since been driven off the field in Northern and Central Italy; for 
here it had never succeeded, so decisively as in Transalpine Europe, in 
supplanting a Romanestiue style which, in the realm of Architecture, 
was the native expression of the Western spirit. Italy was the bridgehead 
in which an alien presence, conjured up from a dead Hellenic World, 
first entrenched itself on Western soil; and the successive stages in the 
triumphal progress of a Hellenizing style of architecture, which was 
eventually to replace the Romanesque aii i the ‘(h)thic’ alike in all 
quarters of the Western W(wld, could be foilo\^ed in the history, running 
from A.D. to A.n. 14^1, of the building of the C’athedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore at Florence. The Florentines’ decision, taken in A.n. 
1294, to ‘scrap’ their medieval cathedral dedicated to Saint Reparata in 
order to erect a modern building on the site may he taken as a symbolic 
act signifying a resuscitated Hellenism’s declaration of aggressive war 
upon a Medieval Western status quo autr. 'I'he cln -ax of an architectural 
drama which did not become tedious through being spun out over a span 
of 167 years was the victory of Filippo Hrunclleschi (rinhat A.i^. 1377 - 
1446) in a public competition, opt ned in A.i). 141S, for designs for the 
construction of a cupola to crown the fane of a goddess who, to tell the 
truth, was not Mary the mother of Christ but was Venus the mother of 
Cupid. ^ 

Brunelleschi's cupola made so deep an impression on the imagination 
of a duly astonished Western World that the homely Italian word duomo, 
signifying ‘the house [of ClodJ’, thereafter acijuireil, in Western par- 
lance, the secondary meaning of an architectural structure which Western 
buihlers had lacked the skill to execute before Brunelleschi elititeil the 
secret from the testament of a dead Hellenic Society that had mastered 
this diflicult art in its own extreme old age. * Yet Brunelleschi’s cautiously 
high-pitched ‘dome’, which created this sensation in the W est after it 
had been translated from an idea into a reality by the labours of fourteen 
years (a.d. 1420-34), would have looked clumsy to the eye of the con- 
temporary Ottoman architect of a (Jreen .Mos(|ue at Brusa^ which was 
built for Sultan Mehmed T (impvrahat a.d. 1413-21);-^ and, four hun- 

voicc- t«)ceth( r, with a Inliit Ik* li.ul of kniflim,* In'. l>rous, rrioiiL'h tiis.'lai*n anv man 
of courage. lit* ktpc r\try d.iv alniur in-i I'.ill.int .iiikhiu' ilio,i- hc-.ists of 

Englishriitn’ fl{tn\rnulf) Cellini Autnhiin>tajih\\ ICnuhai ti.msl.irioM hv A. .S\monils 
(London I'lniilon Pns,), Hook I, ih.ip mi, i>. iS). 

* 'I'lif pronnncni c of the rolr uloi h tin* I Ion ntinrs .'i^'-i^mrd fo fhrir nun cilv in the 
‘reception’ of a m niant IIcllrniKii in ft.il\ and in the Wcsirin \\«)rlil at Liij.m* 'mis 
syrnboli/cd in tlu* puture, painted l»y .S.mdro Hottm'lli n rhat AD 1.^44 iSio), of 
Horenrc hospitablv ninnirut forv\.ud to cast a rna^'nifu i-nt i Ni.ik o\( r tlir slifnildrrs of a 
naked \'enus, neulv riM-n from flu* ffi.irn and senmlv iidiiu: on a t.ibiiloiisly j'l^'.oitic 
sea-shell, who was beinK blown inshore b> obstie|u loiis puffs from the Winds. 

^ See IV. iv. 21 and S4 5S. 

•i If the Ottoman arrhitect Ilajji Awas, son fif Ahi Hfive/id, whose name appears in 
the inscription in the pon h above tin- mam «-ntrance to tbe (iieen Mosc|iie, liad been 
j/iven an opportunity of in'pe< tinp IlruiK IK-m In', woik, bis \erdiet would pniliably have 
been that this was not even a f/eniiirie « ujmiI.i. 

* 7 'he inscription in the pon h of the (inen Mosrjue bears a date A.ir corresponding 
approximately to a.d. 1411; (see liurui, juiblishid liy la Oireition fienerale de la Lresse, 
Ankara, 19494 'I'fic inscription over tbe Sultan's upper (hariiber, within, records that 
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dred years after the Feringi Brunelleschi’s day, when his successors had 
run through all the resources of a resuscitated Hellenic technique, and 
had gone on to apply them to the revolutionizing of domestic as well 
as public architecture, the ultimate effect of their technical ingenuity 
was to make an aesthetic desert, since they had quenched both a native 
Romanesque and an exotic ‘Gothic’ vein long before they had emptied 
an Hellenic Amalthea’s imported cornucopia. 

The sterility with which the VV^estern genius had been afflicted by a 
renaissance of Hellenism in the domain of Architecture was proclaimed 
in the West's surprising failure to reap any architectural harvest from 
the birtli-pangs of the Industrial Revolution. In Great Britain at the 
turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and in the Western 
World as a wliole before the nineteenth century reached its close, a 
mutation in industrial technique that had begotten the iron girder had 
suddenly thrust into the Western architect’s hands an incomparably 
versatile new building-material; and this gift of the grimy gods might 
have been expected to inspire the favoured Western human recipient to 
break even the toughest cake of inherited architectural custom in an 
eiiger exploration of the potentialities of a hitherto untried instrument. 
As it happened, no great effort was required of a Western architect of 
that generation to break a Ilellcnizing architectural tradition that was 
then already crumbling between his fingers: yet the architect who had 
been presented by a blacksmith with the iron girder, and by Providence 
with a clean slate, could think of no better wa\s of filling an opportune 
\acuum than to cap an Hellenic Renaissance w ith ‘a (lOthic Revival’ and 
to recoil from the ‘(Jothic* ironmongery of Ruskin's Science Museum 
at Oxford and the Woolworth Building in New’ York into a ‘Colonial’ 
brickwork* reproducing the Hellenizing Western st\lc of architecture as 
this had been practised dtiiing an eighteenth-century North American 
‘Indian Summer’. 

'I’he first Westerner to tlu .v 01 frankly turning the iron girder to 
account as a building material without bashfully drawing a ‘Gothic* veil 
over his Volcanic vulgarity was not a professional architect hut an 
imaginative amateur; and, though he was a citizen of tlu* United States, 
the site or^ which he erecti il his histoiic strut tore overlooked the shores 
of the Bof phorus, not the banks of the Hudson. '^I'he nucleus of Robert 
College - Hamlin Hall, dominating Mchmed the Conqueror’s Castle of 
Europe — was built by Cyrus Hamlin in A.i^ iSbq-yi;^ yet it was only 
within the life-time of the writer of tliL’ '’^tutlv, \ ho was born in A.n. 
1889 and was writing these lines in A.n. that tne seed sown by 

the \V(irk was coinph ^-il in \.n. 1^23 (see Kon\Uti ^pcl umi das Wc^tiiihe Kleina\ien 
(I.eip/iK 190^, Itaeaekei). p. > h)- * ^ ■ '*• 

^ ‘The huiKlinK u.l het hv 101. . . . Trie stone i'l the same as tn.it of the fortress 
huilt in A. I). 1452 3. . . . It is hie-proof, the floors hein^ of iron bc.uns with brick arches* 
(Hamhii, C>iirs; Amom^ the 'lutks (London 1878. .S.unpson Low), p. 297). 

‘While the Wiirk of constiuci < n w.is noinjj on. Pr. ILiinlin . . . minht be in the water 
at the bottom of the well inendinc the .oree pump, or at the lop of th'* buiIdinR standing 
on an iron girder with tortv feel • .nipty sjiace below him. . . . He . . . was never daunted 
by any new and iintlioiight-of problem whuh presented itself in the building. . , . The 
public opening w<^ postponed to the 4th July [, 1871]. two years from the laying of 
the corner stone’ p\.ishlnirn, H.: Fifty Yeats in Constantinople (Boston and New’ York 
1909, lloughton Milllin) pp. 2S-29 and 47). 
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Hamlin in Constanlinoplc lv>ro fmit it. a World that ^^a.s 

ofu HcUcni/in^ rcmiissjncc in the rc.jlni ot AnliiUcfuic, \i.is no less 
conspicuous in the rcjims o/ Fnintingnml Sculpture. ()\ cm spjii o/ more 
than half a millcnniuin ninnin^ from the pcncratinn ol Dante s con- 
temporary Giotto (//rr^ss// A.D. 13^7), a Modern W’cstcni school oi l\iint- 
ing, which Jiad unqucstioningly accepted the naturalistic ideals of an 
Hellenic visual art in its post-archaic phase, had worked out, one after 
another, divers methods of con\e}ing the visual impressions made by 
light and shade until this long-sustained tifort to produce tlie etfeets 
of photography through prodigies of artistic cechnique had been stulti- 
fied, on the eve of its consummation, by the invention of photography 
itself. After the ground had thus inconsiderately been cut away from 
under their feet by the shears of Modern Western Science, Motlern 
Western painters made a ‘Pre-Raphaelite* Mo\ ement,* in the direction of 
their long since repudiated Byzantine pro\enancc, before they thought 
of exploring a new world of Psychology which S^'ience had gi\en them 
to conquer in compensation for the old w’orld ol idiysical Nature which 
she had stolen from the painter in order to liand it over to the plH)to- 
grapher. After the invention of photography the best part of a century 
had to pass before the rise of an apocal}plic school of U estern painters 
W’ho made a genuinely new' departure by frankly using paint - veritably 
wore By^ar.tifio — to convey the spiritual experiences oi Ps\ehe instead 
of the visual impressions of Argus;- but the increasing sureness of foot 
W'ith which the Western painters were advancing along this new road by 
the close of the first half of the twentieth century seemed to augur that 
the Western sculptors, in their turn, would eventually set their faces 
in the same direction after discovering, by trial and error, that the 
broken road to Mhens, which they had been following ever since a 
Niccolo Pisano had sweiwed into it in the thirteenth century, could 
not, after all, be regained by a detour through either Byzantium or 
Benin. 

Thus, at the time of writing, it looked as if, in all three visual arts, the 
sterilization of a native Western genius by an exotic Hellenizmg renais- 
sance might eventually be overcome; but the slowness and the dilliciilty 
of the cure showed Jiovv serious the damage had been. 


(/) RENAl^S.VNCES OF KELKilOTS IDE.VLS AM) INSTITUTIONS 

In the Realm of Religion the classical example of a renaissance was 
Judaism’s perennial trick of springing up, like an accusatory jack-in-the- 
box, out of Christianity’s Ark of a New C’ovenant. 

^Phe relation of Christianity to Judaism was as damningly clear to 
Jewish eves as it was embarrassingly ambiguous for Christian con- 
sciences. In Jewish eyes the (Christian Church was a renegade Jewish 
sect which, on the evidence of its own unauthorized appendix to the 

* See V. vi. 60. 

- In IV^. iv. 52, this poiitivc aim of a revolutionary twcnticth-ccntury school of 
Western piiintin;; ha:, not been ({iven due recognition. 
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Canon of Scripture, had sinned against the teaching of the obscure, 
misguided, and unfortunate, but undeniably idealistic, Galilean Phari- 
see whose name these traitors to Pharisaism had impudently taken in 
vain. As Jewish witnesses saw it, Christianity’s allegedly miraculous cap- 
tivation of an Hellenic oikoumenc was not the Lord’s doing and was not 
marvellous;* for this was assuredly no repetition of what Yahweh had 
done for Israel in the days of Moses and Joshua, when lie had led His 
Chosen People through the Wilderness and given them the Promised 
Land. 'J'he posthumous triumph of a Jewish rabbi who had been saluted 
by his followers, ynore IhUemco^ as the son of a god by a human mother, 
w'as a pagan exploit of the same order as the historic conquests of an 
Alexander and a Caesar or the legendary concpiests of a Bacchus and a 
Herakles. Judaism herself could have anticipated Christianity’s con- 
quest of the Hellenic World before Christianity had ever been heard of, 
if Judaism had stooped to conquer by descending to Christianity’s level; 
but ‘what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole World and lose 
his own soul ?’^ A Christianity which had never repudiated the authority 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and which had the audacity to declare itself to be 
the fuHilment of the Law, ha 1 made a facile conquest of a w hole Helleniz- 
ing World — w'ith the outstanding exception of a htithful remnant of 
JewTy — by betraying Judaism’s two cardinal principles, Monotheism 
and Aniconism, whicli were Valnveh’s supreme revelations. If Jewry had 
been willing thus to betray the Lord’s trust by compromising wath an 
Hellenic Polytlieism and an Hellenic Idolatry, Jewry, too, could have 
cajoled the Hellenes into a nominal acceptance of Judaism at the price 
of Judaism’s capitulating to Hellenism on the two crucial points of sub- 
stance. And now% in face of a still impenitent Hellenic paganism, whose 
unchanged Kthiop skin^ remained indecently visible through a trans- 
parent Christian drcs.s, the watchword for Jewry was to persevere in 
bearing her witness to the Lord’s c\eilasting revelations and command- 
ments. In the words of a ren ide disciple of (Tamaliel’s: 

‘Take unto you the whole armour of CJod, that ye may bo able to with- 
stand in the e\il day, and, ha\ing ilonc all, to stand. Stand therefore, 
having your loins giit about with tiuth.’** 

This ‘piticnt deep disdain’^ with which a >= msationally triumphant 
Christiani. V continued to be regarded by an unimpressed and unshaken 
Jewry was an annoyance which a victorious Cln;i\li could perhaps have 
alforded to discount as the expression of .» d’scomfite I competitor’s 
inevitable pitpie, if Christianity herself ’ ul no combined a sincere 
theoretical loyalty to a Jew ish legacy of M^n^ ‘lieJsm and Aniconism with 
those politic pi aetical concessions to an I Ici :e Polytheism and Idolatry 
for which she w'as being arraigned by her Jewish critics. A Christian 
Church’s reconsccration of the Jewish Scriptures as the Old Testament 
of a Christian Faith was the weak spot in Christianity’s armour through 
which the shafts of Jewish criticism went Ik me to Christianity’s heart. 
‘I’hou shalt have no other .^.^us before Me’ and ‘Thou shalt not make 

* Ps. cxMii. 23. * Mark \iii. 36. Cp. Matt. xvi. 2 (y, LiiLa ix. 25. 

^ Jcr. xiii. 23. ^ * Hph. \i 13-14. 

s Mattlicw Arnold; Ohnmanti Once Mote, Stanza z8, 1 . 2. 
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unto thcc any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in 
Heaven above or that is in the Earth beneath or tliat is in the water under 
the Earth, thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve themV 
were commandments which the Christian believed, just as iinquestion- 
ingly as the Jew, to be words of Cod which Alan was required to obey 
without any reservations. 

The 1 en Commandments were of the essence of an Old '1 estament 
which the New 'rcstament was perpetually invoking as its authority and 
hallowing as the Scripture that Christ had come to fulfil. 'J'he Old Testa- 
ment was consequently one of the foundation stones on which the edifice 
of Christianity rested; but so, too, was the doctrine of the Trinity, so 
again was the cult of the Saints, and so likewi. e was the visual representa- 
tion of the Saints and of all three Persons of the Trinity in three- 
dimensional as well as two-dimensional works of \isual art. None of 
these foundation stones could he pulled out fn>m under the building 
without danger of bringing it down. Vet how could Christian apologists 
answer the Jewish taunt that the C^hureh’s Hellenic practice was irre- 
concilable with her Judaic theory? Some reply was required that would 
convince Christian minds that there was no suboiance in Jewish argu- 
ments; for the tellingness of the Jewish exposure of the h\pocrisy of the 
Christian Church lay in the responsive conviction of sin which this 
Jewish indictment evoked in Christian souls. Judaism was thus able to 
take its revenge on Christianity by forcing the Church to fight on two 
fronts simultaneously; and the foreign war against an obslinalcly uncon- 
verted Jew ry was less formidable for the Christian ecclesiastical authori- 
ties than the domestic struggle, waged within the poKtralia of each 
individual ('hristian soul, between an Hellenically easy-gf)ing C’liristian 
paganism and a Judaically tender Christian c«)nscience. 

I'he duality of the conflict is reflected in C'hristian polemical literature 
in the distinction between the genre of apologias for Christianity against 
Jewish attacks upon it and the genre of controversies within the hosorn 
of the Church between Christian ieonodules and C'hristian iconoclasts, 
though the arguments bandied about in both genres, arul taken over, on 
cither side, by successive generations of controversial writers from the 
w'orks of their predecessors, are, of course, identical to a large extent.^ 

^ Kx(3d. XX. 3-^. Cp. Lev. xx\i. i; DeiiT. v. 7 y and vi. i.j. 

^ Slock aryunuMits in the armoury f>f Chri-.Uan itonoilult* s were (0 that 

(jod’s veto, tommunit .lied to Moses on the 'I'.ihles of the Law, loihuKlmn tlic \ isiial 
representation of human hein^s im<l anim.ils, must have been at le.ist t.uitlv rrsiinded 
by Solomon’s time, since .Solonuin is retordtd in the Hihle (see i Kin^rs m. 23 2y, 32, 
35, and vii. 2^, 2y, 36, 44) to have im Iinled urawn imaKts aniont,' the p.iraphern.ilia that 
he introduced int«; hi^ temple, but is not recorded to ha\e ^ot into trouble with the 
Lord for ha\int^ done this, though lie is fiankly recorded to ha\e ^ot into trouble ill the 
same <iuartcr for other diJinj^'. ol hi-, (-.ec- i Kini^s xi. y 40), (11) that Christian ieonodulis 
differed decisively from the p.i«an idolators in the capital p«»int that, unlike them, they 
did not make the images into objects <>t w<»rship in themselves, hut merely paid them 
reverence out of regard tf>r the living beings of whiih they were lifeless n piesentations, 
and reserved their worship for Ciod alone in His invisible spiritual essence. 

Iconodule arguments used at the turn of the sixth and seventh eentuiies in a tract 
against the Jews published by the C’.ypriot Arc'hhi-.hop Leontius of Ne.ipolis in (ireek 
also appear in the Armenian text of a tract against C’hristian iconoclasts that is attributed 
to Leontius's contemporary Vrt’anes K’ert'oghf //oreAw/ tirra A.i). 600). A I'reni h transla- 
tion of Vrt’anes’ tract is given by S. Her Nersrssiaii, in ‘Lne .\pc'h>gie des Images du 
vii^* Sifccle’, vol. xvii, iy44 5 (Baltimore, Md. 1945, Byzantine Institute and 
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After the nominal conversion, efj masse, of an Hellenic Gentile World in 
the course of the fourth century of the Christian Era, the domestic con- 
troversy within the bosom of a now Pan-Hellenic Church tended to 
overshadow the polemics between Christians and Jews; but the theo- 
logical warfare on this older front seems to have flared up again in the 
sixth and seventh centuries in consequence of a puritanical house-clean- 
ing in Jewry which, in the Palestinian Jewish community, had been 
taken in hand towards the close of the fifth century. This domestic 
campaign, within Jewry’s bosom, against a Christian-like laxity that had 
latterly been U)lerating the visual representation of animals, and even of 
human beings, in the mural decorations of synagogues,* had its repercus- 
sions on a Jewish -Cliristian battle-front in a resumption of offensive- 
defensive Cliristian polemical operations against the Jewish denuncia- 
tion of Christian idolatry. When we turn to the parallel controversy 
between Christian iconophiles and Christian iconophobes, we shall be 
struck by its persistence and its ubi(|uity. From the morrow, and indeed 
from the e\e, of the Christian C’hurch’s victory over a pagan Dioclctianic 
imperial regime, we find this ‘irrepressible conflict between opposing 
and enduring forces’*^ burstijig out in almost every province of Christen- 
dom in almost every succeeding centiir}’ of the Christian Era. 

In a still unfissured Catholic C’hurch a ferment of Iconophobia can be 
seen spreading in and after the fourth century. The exhibition of pictures 
in churches was forbidden by the thirty-sixth canon^ of the Council of 
Elvira {sedebat circa A.i). 300 ICuscbius of Caesarea {vivvbat circa 
A.T). 264-340) refused to oblige Constantine the (treat’s sister, Constantia, 
by granting a rei[uest of hers to him to send her a holy image. Epipha- 
niiiS, Pisluip of C’onstanlia (alias Salamis) and Metropolitan of Cyprus 
{rivibat circa A.n. 315-402; tlironum comccudit a.d. 367), tore up a 
curtain with a picture embroidered on it which he found hanging 
in a church.'^ In a Syriac Orient an attack against image-worship 

ATcdiarval AtadLniy nf America), pp. 58 A confrontation of parallel passages in 
Vrt’anes’ and I.contiiis’s tiaiis v.ill be toiirul ibid , p. 7b. See uKo N. H. Hajncs: ‘The 
Icons liebire li onoi I.ism’, in The l{iuvmd 1 hcoloiimil Raieii', vol. xliv, No. 2 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass n)5i. Harvard I 'ni\ eisity Press), pp.<)i-iob. It was Professor Haynes who 
first called the present w liter’s attention t») Miss Her Nersessian’s paper. Sie now' also 
Alexaiulei, P J.: ‘I h pat jus nt Iipl‘t"'Vis, A Note»>n Imagv Woi^hip in the Sixth Centur\ 
in i/. 7 ’ \ xlv. No. j ( n;!;2), pp. 177 84. 

^ Sec l)ei Nersessian, S.. ‘I n»* .ApoUjgie des Images ilii vii^ Si^cle’ in Ryz'intiont 
M*l. \Mi, 11^4^ 5 (Haltimoie, Md. HH 5 . H>/antine Institin ■ .ud Mediae\al Academy of 
America), p. yt), citing, in n. gz, I'lcy, J. H., ‘La Questji.o des Images chez les Juif.s’, in 
Ihhlta, vol. XV, p. 2(;S. The date ot Miis »lv.rnestic c^-mpaign in Jewr>' against 

mirusi\e idfilatmus pracliies is historualiy signifk. ’^r. Coicrig, as it did, in the fifth 
century of the C’hristian Fra, on the heels of the .su' ^ e ^ive Nestorian and Monophysite 
reactions, inside the Christian Church, against ; 'ellenic element in Christianity, 
this puritanical Jewish lri\e against an infection ot u.lcnisrn in Jewry’s bosom can he 
seen to have had its origin in the wave of Hellenophobia that began, in that century, to 
rise from the depths of a submerged SNriac Society, and that continued thereafter to 
swell up until it eventually bioke upi>n the Hellenic World in an Islamic cataclysm. 

^ William 11 Seward at Rochester, N.Y.. on the 25th (October, 1858. 

' ‘Placuit pict liras in eccle.sia i sse non debere, ne i]ui'd colitur et adoratur in parictibus 
liepingatur.’ 

* (Jirca \.n. 300 according to ^ ■ iller, J., in Lebreton, J., and Zciller, J.: Ilistohe de 
vol. li (Paris lotX, Hloud et CJay), p. A.n. 311 according to Vogt, J.: 

Conanntifi dvr uiui sein JahrUundert (Munich Mvinchner Verlag), p. 169. 

5 In this connexion it is perhaps significant that Kpiphanius was a Palestinian of 
Jewish origin. 
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was launched, circa a.d. 488, by Xcnaias the Monophysite bishop of 
Mabbug {Gracce Rambyce-IIicrapolis); and in the sixth century there 
were iconoclast riots at Edessa and at Antioch. In the same century in 
the Greek heart ot a Christian oikoumcne the strength of iconoclastic feel- 
ing is indicated by the recorded fact that Julian, bishop of Adramyttium, 
prohibited the exhibition, in churches of his diocese, of any ^visual 
representations in the round and of any two-dimensional representations 
in the media of stone and wood, and permitted sculpture-work on the 
doors only.* In the same century in the Latin West the strength of icono- 
clastic feeling is indicated by the recorded facts that a sixth- century 
bishop of Nai bonne found it politic to drap ‘ a picture of Chiist on the 
Cross, and that Pope Cjregory the (treat's contemporary, Bishop Serenus 
of Marseilles, broke or removed all images found by him in churches in 
his diocese.’ Circa \.n. 670, in the citadel of Melchite orthodoxy at Con- 
stantinople, the Western Christian pilgrim Arculf was told a story of a 
man (vilified by him, or by his recorder Adamnan, as ille Iiidnis incre- 
duliis) tearing down an image of the Theotokos from the wall of a house 
on which it was hanging, when he had learnt wh- it was tliat the image 
represented, and carrying it —apparently without making any conceal- 
ment of what he was doing and also without exciting any piotest — to 
a neighbouring public latrine, where, 

‘ob Christi ex Maria nati dehonorationcm, imaKineni matris eiiis per 
foramen super hurnanum stercus inferius iacens proiecit ct ipse super- 
sedens, per idem foramen ahum purgaiis, proprii stercus ventris super 
thoracidem beatc Marie paulo ante ibi depositam dimittens, stolidissime 
agens profudit.*’ 

In Cyprus, where the iconophobe persuasion in the Christian Church's 
controversy found a champion in the fourth century in an ICpiphanius 
of Constantia, and where the iconodule cause was championed at the 
turn of the sixth and seventh centuries by a Leciiitiiis of Neapolis in 
a polemical tract addressed to the JevNS,'^ the question seems to have been 
a burning one; and we mav' hazard the guess that the perennial interest 
in it, and sharp division ol opinion over it, in C'vpriot Christian circles 
may have been a legacy from the former presence of an influential Jew- 
ish community on an island v\hich the Roman imperial authorities had 
subsequently placed out of bounds for jews, in retaliation for the Jewish 
insurrection there in A.i). 115-17.^ There was not, however, any com- 

‘ S( (• \k\ iruler, op cit , p i7g A tru t.iiKlics ni to Hish(»p Julian hv his rcc Icsi.i^tn .il 
superior lf\patius, \I< tropolitan of rphc'»ii^, putting the* c.ist lor Msiial n pn*si*nt.itions 
in thurehes, \m11 he found in Onmtulia (./in\liuna ^‘hinltita, \oI. twii (Konu* lyiS, 
Pontificalc Instit'Jtuin ( Jricntciliurn Studioruiii), pp. 127 y. A transl.ition, with notes and 
commentarv, 1^ piven bv Mcs.imJtr, in lot tit. 

* GreRory’s corresj omit nt e* uilh Strenus .ihoiit these pioieidinRs ii printed by J. P. 

Aligne in his Latinn, \f»l. Iwmi, tols. 1027 S .ind 112H ^o. 

3 Arculfi Relatio <//* Sututts ah Adamnano Sirifita, Motik III, ( hap. ^ (in T< Mcr, 
T., and .Molinier, A. * Itiucrn ffn nisohrmtana it Descrtfiliom s Tt trae ^atu tae lit llts Sai ns 
Antiriura et Latina J.irif'ud Lxaiata ((it nc\a 1^70, Ink, 2 vols ), \ol i, pp. lyy 201). 
All the cases of It ontiphol^i.i, (xt t pt for Juli.in’s ease, that have been titeil in this para- 
graph have bet r* tolle< le*d bv S l>i*r Ner>rssidn in op. cit., pp by 70, and the n fereni es 
to the original soun cs \m 11 be tfjund then*. 

♦ Seep. SS,n.2,abf)\c 'I’he airviving fuRinents of tin's true t arc printed by J. P. Mignc in 

hi% PatTologiuGr(ieca,\(A xciii.ccds. isy7 iboy. h.xtrai ts apparently tioni a different ver- 
sion - are ((uoted by Saint John of Daniast us (see IJavncs, op. i it., p. y7, n. 10). A nJsiim^ 
of Leontius’s arguments is given by Paynes, ibid., pp. 97 103. 5 Sec V. v. 68. 
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parably potent local Jewish stimulus, either present or past, to account 
for the sixth-century and seventh-century skirmishes between Christian 
iconophiles and Christian iconophobes in Armenia and Transcaucasia 
which have left their mark on the surviving local historical records; and 
these traces of the controversy in this outlying province of a Christian 
oikoumene at this date suggest that an iconophobe reaction against a 
prevailing Iconophilia must by then have become endemic throughout 
an oecumenical Cfiristian body ecclesiastic. 

In the days of the Catholicos Nerses II of Albania* {fimgehatur a.d. 
548-57), local iconoclasts, uhom this pontiff had expelled from his 
patriarchate, souglit an asylum, beyond the limits of their persecutor’s 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in Armenia.^ Their advent presumably ac- 
counts for the anti-iconoclast measures that were taken at an Armenian 
church council held at Dvin, the capital of Persarmcnia,^ in a.d. 554.^ 
'Phese measures, however, pro\cd ineffecthe; for, after the cession of 
Persarmcnia to the Roman Empire in a.d. 591 and the election, in the 
same year, of a pro-C‘alchedonian Mclchite Catholicos of Armenia, John, 
at Karin (alias 'Pheodosiopolis, alias P>zerum), the capital of the section 
of Armenia that had always oeen in Roman hands since the partition in 
the reign of the Emperor 'Pheodosiiis I, three iconoclast monks fled cast- 

ards from On in, here they had hitherto been taking their stand under 
ihe nose of the anti-C’alchedonian Monophysitc Catholicos of Armenia, 
IMoses. After seeking asylum first at Sot’k’ in Siunik, and then at Art- 
sakh, just on the Armenian side of the Armcnian-Albanian frontier, the 
fugitives were eventually arrested in Ut’i by the Baron of Gardman and 
were sent back by him in chains to the Aimcnian ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, s 

Nevertheless, Iconophobia was still rife in Albania nearly a hundred 
years later, in the eighth and ninth decades of the seventh century;^ and 
vv ho knows vv hether this unextinguished ember in Transcaucasia may not 
have been the source of the sp. k which flared up at Constantinopje in 
A.D. 726 in a bla/e of Greek flie } In .\.D 6S6 a Roman expeditionary force 
commanded by th.c Empeior Justinian IPs general Leontius had not 

' Tins 'rriiis( aiu.isian Mb.iiiM is .ipproMm.ih Iv rminnus with the Shirwan of 
the Isliniic ^to^;r.iplKrs aiui with the H* puhht ot Azul .u in in the political geography 
of the I' S S < 

^ «s,nn,op cit. pp 70 71, on the aulhoiin of il e \rnienidn Catholico . John 

of 0(\sun{ jun^ebatur \ i). 717 2S), who lllt.nMon^. this episc ».! 1 i a tract of hib against the 
l*«ulu lans 

» The kinptlomof \rnu ni 1 had been p irtit: intJ ’ \ .igrccp ent, hot aeon the Sa^anian 
and the Komaii I rnpiie emo \ n. 1S7 00 (see I\. n .). 'Dhe Roman Imperial 

(iovernmont had vcdeii the lion’s share ot these sp »ils o the Sasamdac in the hope of 
therebv piiithasim' a relax itioii ot pie'.siiie on tin. iti. frontier whi h would allow 
them to lonceiitiale ih. ir niilit ii\ ctlorls on the dil e it iheir hard pressed frontier 
in Kuiopc. * h»ee Otr Nersessian, op. cr., p. 71. 

^ This episode is reionled m a letter, written in A.n hSa or 68^ (see Der Nersessian, 
ihid., p 72) 1 ) ' Vardanat John Ma\ ragometsi, the text of whuh has been preserved by 
iMoses KaghaiiKixatsis in his llisturv of the Albanians A French translation of the 
Aimcni.m text ot this letter is gutn by Der Nersv ,snn, ibid., pp. 71 72. The three 
iconoclast monks’ names, accoiding t., T„hn Max ragonulsi, were T 1 addaeus, ‘llcsu’, 
and Clregorv. 'rhaddneus is alsc iienlioned as a piominent iconoclast in the tract 
attributed to Vit’anes K'crl’ogh (see p. SS, n. 2, aboxc); and Vn’anes’ ‘Isalih* is per- 
haps identual witK^ohn’s ‘Hcsu’, though, in John’s text, ‘Ilesu’ probably stands for 
‘Joshua’ (sec Der Nersessian, ibid., pp. Ji and 73). 

^ John IVIayragoinetsi, op. tit., translated by Der Nersessian, ibid., p. ji. 
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only recovered from the Primitive Muslim Arab invaders whatever part 
of Roman Armenia these may have occupied by that date, but had pushed 
on eastwards as far in that iiuarlcr as Roman arms had ever previously 
been carried even by IM arcus Antonius or by Ileraclius; and Albania, 
as well as Armenia, is named among the countries tlius momentarily 
brought under Roman rule.* The local Romano-Arab hostilities that had 
been restarted by this Roman counter-offensive had continued until a.d. 
693, when Armenia and T ranscaucasia had been reconquered by the Arabs 
and been incorporated into the Umayyad Empire definitively.^ We may 
guess that on this Armenian-Caucasian front, as on the Syrian front, the 
retreating Roman troops had been accompa.^ied by civilian refugees, and 
that some of the Albanian and Armenian refugees may have been icono- 
phobes who carried their doctrine with them westwards into the Arme- 
niac and Anatolic army corps districts of the East Roman h'mpire. More- 
over, Caucasia, as wc have noticed in other contexts,^ was the scene of 
the romantic exploits in which, circa A.n. 710 13,^ Leo Syruswon his 
spurs and paved his way to the East Roman imperial throne; and, accord- 
ing to the story, when Leo re-entered East Ron n territory in order to 
become the Empire’s saviour, he arrived, not alone, but at the head of a 
marooned East Roman force, extricated by him fiom the Western Cau- 
casus, which was partly composed of Armenian troops. 

In any case the evidence, cited abo\c, attesting the vitality of the 
iconoclast cause in the Gallic and Caucasian extremities of Christendom, 
as well as in i^s Greek heart, during a period of some four hundred years 
precedent to the date at v\hich an all-powerful Ii)ast Roman Emperor 
made this cause his own, would explain how it was that, in Oithodox 
Christendom in A.n. 726, the ghost of a Judaic Iconophobia was able to 
assertitself so brusquely. In A 0.736 this mv/wi/ did not ha\ct(j be called 
up in a trice from the depths of Sheol; for by that date it had been ho\er- 
ing already for centuries round the flanks of a renegade Jewish C'hristian 
pilgrim’s consciousness, on the wait for any opportunity to fasten upon 
his conscience. 

In Orthodox Christendom the renaissance of a Judaic Iconophobia 
had a history not unlike that of the literary renaissance of Ikllenism in 
the West. It broke f)Ut in two distinct eruptions {a(^tuah(int \.i). 726 Sy 
et A.D. 815-43),^ separated chronologically by an inters al of i|uicsccnce; 


* 1 he names in the list jM'Nen by T’heophancs in his (ahonnfrraphui, %uh Amio .Ui/m/t 

6178 ( A li, f)), are Armenia, Ibtria, Albania, ‘ V»)ijkaiii.r, ‘Mi'clia’ Since I 1 >j na 
( Kastfrn (/torj'ia) and Xlhania ( Northern A/crhaijan) c«)iild rot haNr Ix-cn ri.ichid 
by a Roman arm> om riand ixcfpt via lYrsarmcnia, thr ti rm ‘.\rminia’ in this passaj{c* 
must be interpreted as iiu liidinj^ the whole country ami not as litinjj limitid to the 
K<iman territory ot l*r/t rum.'l luophanes’ ‘XUdia’ may then idi niilu d w ith Southern 
A/erbaijan, and his Ariul-ania' with V'aikana ilyreanra), i v tin* ia-.tirn scition 

of the strip of ttrntory between the I Ibur/ Xhaintains and the ( aspi in .Si a in whn li the 
Zoroastrians up to that time had kept the \iabs at hay fste 11 . ii 446 7) 

^ Ste JJury, J. H. • yl IIi%tnr\ of the f.atir Homan hmpiri (laindon ihSy, Macmillan, 
2 , \ols.), \ol. II, p. ^ 27 , n. 4, following St. Martin 

* In I I 64, n. T, and III, 111 274 fi. 

* I'or the date, see Rury, op (it., \ol 11, p. 176, n. i. 

5 7 'hc hast Roman Rrnperor Leo V (impnahat a d. 8 n-2o), whore inaugurated i.eo 
Syrus’s policy, was an Armenian, and his prcivcriaiue ma\ account lor his prorliMties, 
in the liKht of the esidetu c, notn ed aViove, indKatiiiK that h oiiopho\)ia h.id been rife m 
Armenia already in the sixth and scicnth centuries uf the Christian hra. 
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and the augury of eventual failure that might be discerned in the in- 
tervening set-back was fulfilled when the illogical but statesmanlike 
compromise on which an iconoclast administration and an iconodulc op- 
position in the East Roman Empire came to terms in a.d. 843* proved to 
have w’on for the Orthodox Church no mere ephemeral truce but a last- 
ing peace in a theatre of ecclesiastical warfare in which the polemics had 
been flaring up, off and on, by that time for no less than five centuries. 

This apparently permanent settlement of the controversy over images 
in Orthodox Christendom was not, however, the last that was to be 
heard of this vexed (juestion in Christendom at large. I'hc temporary 
re-establishment of the cult of images in Orthodox Christendom by the 
decisions of a council held at Nicaca in a.d. 787 evoked expressions of 
dissent and disapproval in Charlemagne’s dominions;- and, though this 
protest in Frankland against Iconodulia was quashed at Rome by Pope 
Iladrian I {fiinffchatur a.d. 77- -95), when he rejected Charlemagne’s 
suggestion that he should co-operate with him in a joint condemnation 
of the Second Niccne Council’s acts,^ the eruption in 'Pransalpine 
Western Europe which these anticipatory rumblings portended did 
burst out at long last. A slow growing Western Christendom had to wait, 
it is true, some eight hundred years longer for its Alartin Luther than a 
precocious Orthodox Christendom had had to wait for its Leo Syrus; 
but, when the renaissance of a Jewish Iconopliobia did break out in 
Western Christendom at length, the sixteentli-ccntury explosion in 

* See IV. iv. 364. 

^ In the / ibn Katolini composed in Clnrlemagne’s name by his ecclesiastical advisers 
in A.n. 790, the leathers of the Second Nicenc C'ouncil were taken to task on the ground 
that they had taken it upon thcniscKes to declaie the cult of iinaKcs to be obliRatory 
under pain of anathema, whereas, according to the iconodulc (i reck theologians' Frankish 
Clitics, the coriect Mew was that the exhibition of pKtures in churches was neither 
obligatory nor unlawful, 'rhereafter, at the council of Frankish bishops held at Frank- 
furt in A I). the arts of the Second Nicene Council were formally condemned on the 
false assumption (due apparently to a mistianslation) that the Fathers had aw'arded the 
san.e honours to the images as to tl Mol 'rnniiy (sec Hodgkin, Th.: Italy and her 
Invaders, aoI. \iii, Bcjok IX: The Frankish Empire (Oxford 1899, C’larendon Press), 
pp. i 7 -i«). 

This unfriendly reaction in Frankland to the Second Niicne Council’s decisions xvas, 
no doubt, to some extent tlie reileitn>n of a cultural ant'pathy hetAcen Western and 
C)rthod»)X Ch'istendom and a political rixalry hciweeo the Camlingian and the East 
Hornan Powe . In the intercourse between the two chuo hes it was a cardinal principle 
of policy on < 'ihcr side that the i iher paity must nexer bi admitted to be in the right; 
and the posoioti taken up by hrankish theologians in the J.ibti Karolini xvas nicely 
calculated to put Creek Konodules and (’»rcek iconoclast^ e ually in the wrong. It is 
suggested by I lodgkm, ihid , that Charlemagne’s hostih^' m> the full-blooded Christian 
Iconodulia of the Niccne I'atliers may also haxe been paiilv inspired b\ his own personal 
experience in wrestling xxith the pagan idolatry Saxon h. rbarians xxhom he xvas 
finding it difficult to subdue and conxert. 'Phough there -v cnis to he no positive evidence 
to corri>boiate this ninjetiurc, it is supported bx oialogy hetwicn Charlemagne’s 
experience and Muhatiimad’s, for Muhammad's mprornising Icc'uophobia was 
undoubtedly a reaction to the stubbornness of the Cjuraysh in clinging to their pagan 
worship of the idols in the Ka'hah. Yet, x\hcn all due allowance has been made for local 
and temporary considerations of a religious order, as weli as fcir non-religious considera- 
tions of a cultural and political orde^-, which mav have played some part in inclining the 
I'rankish C’hun.li to react wnfaxmirahly to the Second Nicenc Council’s Iconophilism, 
a recollection of the instances, noticed on pp. 89-90. ahe . c, of iconophobc feeling in Gaul 
as early as the sixth century oi the ' b.istian Era may lead us to look for the main cause 
of ilie manifestations of Iconophobia in hraukland in A.i). 790 and 794, yood the 
horizon of current ^ffairs, in an original and abiding Judaic element 111 Christianity. Wc 
must not leave out m our reckoning here the gadfly ghost of :i Judaic Aniconism. 

J Sec Hodgkin, ibid., pp iS 19. 
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Germany was no less violent than the eighth-century explosion had been 
in Anatolia, while, as far as could be seen at the time of writing, rather 
more than four hundred years later, its effects showed signs of being 
much more persistent. This long delayed discharge of pent-up icono- 
phobe feelings in a Western quarter of Christendom in which there had 
been evidence of such feelings since as early a date as the beginning of 
the fourth century, when they had found expression at the Council of 
Elvira, suggests that Christian consciences were haunted by the presence 
of a Judaic 1 conophobia semper ct ubique. 

In a Protestant Reformation in Western Christendom an Aniconism 
that was one of the two fundamental tenets of Judaism w as not the only 
Judaic ghost that succeeded in reasserting i self. A Judaic Sabbatarian- 
ism simultaneously captivated the sixteenth-century secessionists from 
the Roman Catholic Church; and the renaissance ot this other element of 
Judaism in a Protestant Western Christianity is less easy to explain, 
since the extreme meticulousness to which a post-Jixilic Jewry in 
diaspora had carried its observance of a Sabbath Day’s rest prescribed in 
the Alosaic Law' was a peculiar people’s response to a peculiar challenge. 
Ritualism had been a Jewish diaspora’s etfectivc _lixir for preserving its 
corporate existence as a community under conditions ot adversity under 
which most other similarly placed communities had dissolved;' but, in a 
Modern Western Protestant Cdiristian World, the triumph of a Judaizing 
Sabbatarianism was not conlined to those Protestant communities wliich, 
like the Calvinist minorities in France and in 1 lungary, tountl themselves 
scattered abrci id, more ludaicoy among a Roman CatlioiicCicntile majority ; 
the same Sabbatarianism captivated those Protestant communities in 
the Northern Netherlands, England, Scotland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and a number of autonomous Swiss cantons and (jtrman princi- 
palities and city-states in which the Protestants were masters in their 
own house. 

It has been suggested that, in .some, at least, of these cases, the ‘recep- 
tion’ of a Judaic Sabbatarianism was an unconscious act of self protection 
against a demonic obsession with gainful economic aclnilies whicli was 
so intense that it might soon ha\e worn its votaries out if thev had not 
providently reserved for themselves a salutary minimum of leisure by 
placing this under the sanction of a no less demonic supeistition. Put 
this psychological explanation of a Protestant Western C’hristian Sab- 
batarianism would appear to be ruled out by the historicjl fact that 
the.se Alodcrn Western Protestant C’hristian communities had already 
become slaves of the Sabbath long before their ensla\ement to a power- 
driven mechanized industry capable of keeping its human slaves’ noses 
to the grindstone for all the ihS hours in the week. What, then, arc wc to 
make of this paradoxical spectacle ? 

The Protestants’ paramount objective was to return to the pristine 
practice of a Primitive Church ; yet here wc see them obliterating a differ- 
ence of practice between Primitive Christianity and Judaism which the 
Primitive Church had introduced expressly to serve ;s a distinguisliing 
mark. I’hc Primitive Church had advertised its secession from Jewry by 

* See IX. \iii. 274. 
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transferring its weekly holy day from the Sabbath to the first day of the 
week; and the Protestants were now doing their best to cancel the in- 
tended effect of this Primitive Christian new departure by applying to 
‘the Lord’s Day’ both the Judaic name of the Sabbath and the Judaic 
tabu associated with it. Could these ‘Bible Christians’ be unaware of the 
logion ‘the Sabbath was made for Man, and not Man for the Sabbath’ ?* 
Could they have read, without marking, the numerous passages in the 
Gospels,^ illustrating this thesis, in which Jesus was reported to have 
gone out of his way to break the Sabbatarian tabu, and to have taken the 
offensive against the Pharisees by exposing the heartlessness of their 
legalistic observance of it ? Could it have escaped the Protestants’ notice 
that Paul, whom they delighted to honour above all the other Apostles, 
had made himself notorious by repudiating and denouncing the Mosaic 
Law, root and branch? 'l"he answer to all these questions is that, in 
appealing from the authority of the Papacy to the authority of the Bible, 
the Protestants had reanimated, not only the New 1 estament, but the 
Old Testament as well, and that, in a contest between these two resus- 
citated spirits for the dominion over Protestant souls, the spirit of 
Judaism had prevailed. The consequent renaissance of a Judaic Sab- 
batarianism was an impressive piece of testimony to the abiding potency 
of a ghost of Judaism by whose presence a Gentile Christianity had been 
haunted and harassed ever since its birth. 

I'hcse renaissances of Judaic elements in Christianity, impressive 
though they may be, are not, of course, the only examples of the pheno- 
menon in the field of Religion; and this chapter would be incomplete if 
we did not remind oursehes of odier revivals of religious ideals and 
institutions in the histories of Christianity and of other higher religions. 
A Cliristianity which had eventually committed itself to a ‘C’oncep- 
tionist* Christology lived to be haunted by a repressed ‘Adoptionism’ 
when a Paulician fossil of a submerged Adoptionist Church struck sparks 
of Bogomilism by its impact on '^lav'^mic-speaking Orthodox Christians 
in South-Eastern Euiope, and sparks of Catharism by its subsequent 
impact on Romance-speaking Western ('atholic Christians in Lom- 
bardy and Langued(jc.^ And a Western Christian C'hurch that had barely 
succeeded i: exorcizing Catharism by the simultaneous practice of a 
Dominican ^ iolcncc and a F’.mciscan gentleness hved on to be haunted 
by a ghost o. ^ugustinian predcstinarianism which Jansen raised w^ithin 
the new ly foi tilled precincts ot a 'rridentine Cathoi.. u->m after Calvin had 
raised it in the camp of a rcbelliou > Protestantism. * 1 n the hi? ory of Islam 
an Iranic Muslim Society that had emerged t -r of a post-'AVbbasid social 
interregnum w as rent asunder, in the spring iiS grow th, by the Safawis’ 
sudden evocation of a ghost of Imam! Shi'isi the turn of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era;^ and thereafter an Arabic 
Muslim Society which Iiad been forcibly incoiporated into an Ottoman 
World, as a consequence of a ‘war of religion’ betw’een the ‘Osmanlis and 

* Mark ii. 27. 

^ c.R., Matt. xii. 1-13; Mark li. and iii. 1-6; Luke xiii. iT-17; John v. 1-18 

and vii. 23 . ' ^ IV. iv. 304-9 and 624-34. 

* See V. V. 426-7 VI J <>15-18, and pp. 304 “S» below. 

* See I. i. 366-400. 
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the Safawis, raised ghosts of a Primitive Muslim puritanism in the 
successive explosions of Wahluibif SanusF, Mahdist, mid IdrisI Zealots.* 

(Ill) THE ROLE OF PILGRIMAGES IN 
RENAISSANCES 

In our survey of renaissances down to tliis point, wc have been recon- 
noitring, one by one, the principal channels of social life and taking note 
of the instances, in each line of activity, of the phenomenon that we are 
studying in this Part. I’lie necromancer s feat of evoking ghosts from the 
dead pasts of extinct civilizations has been found to have ditferent elTccts 
in these divers departments of a living sx'ial milieu; but there is one 
feature, of a geographical order, that is common to all the cases that we 
have reviewed so far. Whatever differences these divers kinds of renais- 
sance may display in other respects, they all uniformly manifest them- 
selves in changes in the life of a living society that take place within the 
limits of the society’s native geographical habitat. If our survey is to be 
complete, we must now go on to notice a geographical elfect, beyond 
those limits, that may also be produced by a maissance of any kind. 
The evocation of a ghost of some element, whatever it may be, in an 
antecedent culture may move the haunted society to break its own geo- 
graphical bounds by trespassing on ground that lies outside these but 
within the former habitat of the dead predecessor with which the living 
trespasser is seeking to enter into communion. 

Such attempts to translate renaissances from the Time-dimension 
into the Space-dimension had played an important part in the history of 
the contacts between civilizations because, as we have seen in an earlier 
context, the breach of temporal continuity between an antecedent society 
and its successor or successors in the next generation had often been 
accompanied by a breach of spatial continuity betw een the earlier and the 
later society’s respective territorial domains. Though there had been 
affiliated societies whose habitats had been virtually co-extensive with 
those of their predecessors, there seemed to hav^e been a greater number 
of cases — perhaps nine, as against six — in which the geographical co- 
incidence had been only partial, or in which there had been no geographi- 
cal coincidence at all.^ In cases of these two latter kinds, a cultural 
renaissance is apt to produce a geographical tension; for a living society 
that is haunted by a ghost is prone to treat as holy ground^ the scene of 
the revenanfsacis and experiences in its original epiphany as a creature 
of flesh and blood; and holy ground exerts a potent attraction, because 
it seems to offer a tangible medium of communication between a pious 
living votary and the elusively spectral object of his devotion. If the 
votary can continue to set foot in the holy land, he will be able to stand 
in the footprints of the saints and perhaps to sec, touch, and adoie their 
bones, their tombs, and other abiding material relics of their transitory 
life on Earth. Thus, in all cases where there has been a total or partial 
geographical displacement of an affiliated civilization’s habitat from the 


> See V. V. 2Q5 and V. vi. 227; IX. viii. 250 and 6oz. 
* Sec the table in I. i. 132. 


3 Kxod. iii. 5. 
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locus of its predecessor ^s habitat, one of the ways in which a renaissance 
is apt to seek expression and satisfaction is through the institution of 
Pilgrimage. 

'Phis institution is not, of course, a by-product of renaissances; it is 
much older and far more widespread. Pilgrimages must have begun to be 
made by Mankind wherever and whenever one local shrine came to sur- 
pass its neighbours in prestige to a degree that moved the regular loeal 
votaries of the neighbouring shrines to reinsure their claim on the good 
graces of the numina by paying occasional or periodical visits to the pre- 
eminent shrine as w’cll. This practice is not peculiar to any single species 
of society. We find it rife in the primitive societies as ^\ell as in the civili- 
zations, and the greatest dimensions ever attained by any pilgrimages 
down to the time of writing had been in the lives of universal churches 
embodying ‘higher religions’. Whether we measure these dimensions in 
quantitati\ c terms of the numbers of the pilgrims, the linear mileage of 
their travels, and the square mileage of their catchment area, or whether 
we reckon in qualitative terms of the spiritual elfect on the corporate life 
of a church and on the individual lives of its adherents, we shall arrive at 
the conclusion that the pilgrimages instituted by Ruddhism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, and Islam, and by the divers sects into which each of these 
oecumenical religious societies had broken up, were to be reckoned 
among the most important human institutions of any kind that had been 
in operation within the two millennia ending ebea A.n. 1950. In a Judaic 
religious oikoumcne a Jerusalem which had been hallowed by Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims alike had outstripped the exclusively Christian 
holy cities Rethlehem and Nazareth, as well as the cxelusi\cly Muslim 
Mecca and Metlina. But wiio shall say w'hither the mana of the Haram- 
ash-Sharif and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Wailing Wall 
was gi eater in the aggregate than the mana of a Bodh (jaya which, in an 
Indie religious vikoumene, was the supreme goal of every Buddhist pil- 
grim’s aspiiations? 

'I’he inauguration of pilgrimages on an oecumenical scale which ac- 
companied the propagation of the higher religions to the ends of the 
Eaith w'as inc\ itably followed by a re.iction in favour of pilgiimages of a 
narrower ran ^e. Any pilgiims would be tempted lr> travel less far afield, 
into less strai ge and hostile so* ial milieux, if tiiey 1 ould be assured that, 
in choosing .'o easier option, they would he can .ng an undiminished 
amount of spiritual merit; and their ecclesiastica* pastors and masters 
might be inclined to give them such as^^unn es i.nd''r the '.ntlucncc of 
mixed motives, including a circumspect ul ‘cMiicw to lay on their 
sheep’s shoulders a burden too grievous to ’ ’ ''inc,* as well as a politic 
desire to keep tluir flock within gcogiaphical .'unds within which they 
would not be exposed to anv rival religious influences. For thise reasons, 
every secession of a sect from a universal churcli, and every emergence 
ot a secular ci* ilizaliori from an ecclesiastical chrysalis, was apt to be 
followed by the establishment of new goals oi pilgrimage, nearer home, 
as at least partial substitutes mr the Ilaramayn, Jerusalem, or Bodh 
Gaya. 


J1 JDl j IV 


* Matt. will. 4 . 
li 
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A classic example of the narrowing of a pilgrimage-horizon was to be 
found in the history of the holy places of the Shi' ah. Within less than a 
hundred years of the date of the Ilijrah, Mecca and Medina, the two 
oecumenical Islamic holy cities in the Hijiiz, had been partially sup- 
planted, as goals of pilgrimage for Shi'i Muslims, by two sectarian holy 
cities in 'Iraq — Najaf and Karbala — that had been sanctified by the 
martyrdoms of an 'Ali and a llusayn; and these ' Iraqi cynosures of the 
Shi' ah had afterwards been supplemented by the tombs of an Imam! 
Shi'ah*s seventh and ninth imams, Musa al-Kazim and Muhammad 
al-Jawad, at Kazimayn. When, in the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the career of the Safawi Tmami Shi ite empire-builder Shah Isma'il 
resulted in 'Iraq’s losing to Iran the position, enjoyed by 'Iraq for more 
than eight hundred years down to that date, of being the principal 
stronghold of this ‘'rwehc-Imam* variety of Shi'ism,* and when, there- 
after, 'Iraq itself fell under the dominion of the Safawis’ Sunni arch- 
enemies the 'Osmanlis,- it became the policy of a Safawi imperial regime 
to discourage its Shi'i subjects from making pilgrimages even to the 
historic holy places of the Shi'ah in an Arab 'Iraq that was now in 
hostile Ottoman 'furkish Sunni hands, and to divert their hungry eyes 
with the lure of competitive cynosures inside t*, i Safawi Empire’s poli- 
tical frontiers. Persian pilgrims heading for Karbala and Mecca w'ere 
provided with alternative goals cn route at Qurnm and Uashan in a Per- 
sian 'Iraq where they could slake their spiiitual thirst at a lowxr cost in 
money, fatigue, and danger without having to descend from their 
temperate native plateau to the sultry lowlands at its western foot, or to 
make the arduous transit of the Arabian desert between the Shi'i Mus- 
lim holy cities on the Lower Euphrates and the oecumenical Muslim 
holy cities in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. Better still, these Per- 
sian Shi'i pilgrims could be induced not merely to stop shoit of the 
Qiblah, but to turn their backs on it, by being directed towards the 
Mashhad of the Imam Riza in Khurasan, in the north-eastern corner of 
the Safawi dominions.^ 

This Shi'ite Muslim story has Far Eastern Buddhist and Western and 
Orthodox Christian paiallels. 

After the propagation of the Maha^ana into the domain of a disinte- 
grating Sinic Civilization, the converts to this oecumenic.ii higher reli- 
gion in a nascent Far Eastern World were inspired w itli a zeal tf> v ’sit the 
scenes of the Buddha’s life and work in Northern India; and surviving 
records of journeys made by Chinese pilgrims to the h(dy land of Buddh- 
ism in the course of a span fif years beginning in A.n. 259 and ending 
circa a.d. 1050'* showed that the practice had been at its height in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of the Christian I[ra. 'i'his jlnruit is 
surprising at first sight, considering that the more frequented pilgrims’ 
w^ay was not the sea-route from the south-east coast of (Miina to the Bay 
of Bengal but the land-route via the Tarim Basin and the Oxus-jaxartes 

* See I. i. 366-400, twpether with the mitc hy Professor II. A. K. Gibb, ibul., pp. 
400-2. 

- See I. i. 38f;-90. ^ See T. i. 

+ See (joodrich, L. C.: A Shoit History of the Chinese Peu^'le (London iy4S, Allen & 
Unv\in;, pp. 64 and 156. 
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Basin and the passes into the Indus Basin over the Hindu Kush ; for the 
period during which the overland pilgrimage from China to India was 
enjoying its floruit approximately coincided with a period, running from 
area a.d. 375 to circa a.d. 675, when the Eurasian Nomads were in a 
state of effervescence,* and when the perils braved by pilgrims on the 
overland route were consequently at a maximum. 

Why should this route have been frequented by Chinese pilgrims 
during these particularly hazardous centuries, and deserted in the course 
of the next three hundred years, though these were times in which the 
Nomads were relatively quiescent? No doubt, one element in the answer 
is that the incentive of the merit to be earned by making the pilgrimage 
counted for more in Chinese Buddhist minds than the deterrent of the 
dangers that had to be faced. On this reckoning, the greater the peril, 
the greater the virtue of braving it; and accordingly the pilgrimage fiom 
China to India flourished, in spite, or perhaps rather because, of its 
hazardousness, so long as a distant holy land in Bihar was the only pil- 
grimage-resort where the Chinese pilgrim could hope to earn the merit 
that was the object of his quest. From the same angle of vision, w'e can 
also sec that the stream of Chinese pilgrinu to Bodh Gaya would be 
likely to dwindle, and finally to run dry, when a Mahayana that had long 
since taken root on C'h'ncse soil begat there, in the fullness of lime, a 
number of local Far Eastern Buddhist h(dy places — W’u-T’ai Shan in 
Shansi, Omei in Szeclnvan, and the like -whose gradually accumulated 
mafia- eventually came to rival in the Chinese Buddhist community’s 
estimation the viana ol a Bodh Gaya in a uiice Buddhist Hindustan where 
in the meantime Buddhism had been progressivxdy giving place to Hin- 
duism. 

In the same fashion, both an Oithodoxand a Western Christendom 
eventually begat substitutes, within their own respective tcclesiastical 
bounds, for an oecumenical Cliristianity’s original holy places m a 
Palestine that had fallen under Muslim rule in the sev'enth century of 
the C'hristian baa. In the tenth century, Orthodox Christendom pro- 
vided itself with an equi' ’ent of the Chinese Buddhists’ Wu-t’ai Shan 
in ‘The Holy Mountain’ Athi)s, lapped by the waters of the Aegean, 
where in later times Russian pilgrims en foute for Palestine could be 
induced to break their journey and to pait with a i>oilion of their offer- 
ings. \ Russian pilgrim who wished to earn his meiit still nearer home, 
with(>jt having to crui,s the sea, could coi.«ent himself with visiting the 
shrill'* of a local iheoUikos in a north-ca tern outpost of the Islamic 
World at Qazan which had been won for ^luscovy and Orthodoxy by 
the 'Tsar Ivan W in a.d. 1552. A G:eek pilgrim v ho did not wish to 
venture beyond the landlocked wateu. o^' an .vrchipelago which he had 
hallowed for himself as ‘the Sacicd *'* ' « ould earn liis merit no less con- 
veniently by making his pilgrimage i . ihc island of '1 1'nos. In Western 
Christendom, pari passu, the Papacy encouraged a pilgrim rn route for 
Jerus; lern from the 'Pransalpinc ecclesiastical dominions of the Holy Sec 

' Sfc* 1 1 1 , ill. 41^. 

’ Wu-t’:ii Slitin, lor instance, had alrc*ad> .ic luircd suth sanctitv hv the time of the 
preat persecution of Ihiddlv^r.. m C hina in a.d. 845 that it \\as ichahilitatecl thereafter as 
eaily as A.n. S57 ((joodrich, op. cit. , p. i- 7 )- 
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to break his journey, and lighten his purse, at Rome;^ but Rome, in her 
turn, had to part with some of the custom thus captured by her from 
Jerusalem to younger holy places more conveniently placed than Rome 
herself. A pilgrim heading towards Rome from Lombardy might earn 
his merit and spend his money nearer home at Loreto; and a devout 
native of England might make his pilgrimage to Canterbury or Wal- 
singham without having to leave the shores of his insular alter orbis.^ It 
was left for France to emulate in a nineteenth-century Western Christen- 
dom the feat achieved by Khurasan in a sixteenth-century Shi^ite 
fraction of Dar-al-lslam. At Mashhad, Khurasan had given birth to a 
shrine that would draw' Shi'i Muslim pilgrims in the opposite direction 
from Qarbala and Mecca. At Lourdes and at Lisieux, h'rance similarly 
gave birth to shiines that could draw^ Ro*nan Catholic C’hristian pilgrims 
in the opposite direction from Rome and Jerusalem. 

'Fhe foregoing examples illustrate the tendency of a pilgrimage-hori- 
zon to contract from the oecumenical range set for it by the w'orld-w'idc 
expansion of a universal church to the parochial limits of sects, civiliza- 
tions, and states. This tendency towards a narrowing of the horizon on the 
religious plane had, howe\er, sometimes been checked or reversed by a 
counter-tendency on the military, political, . .ul economic planes. This 
counter-movement would be set in motion bv an impulse to recapture 
by main force a lost hold upon some site that was still holy ground in the 
now militant pilgrims’ eyes in \irtue f)f its having been the birthplace of 
their society’s chr>salis-church; and such impulses were the otfspring 
of renaissances, since they were lesponses to the appeal of a ghost who 
had risen Irom the dead to exercise his powers of tascination upon the 
living. 

A classic example of a renaissance thus expressing itself geographically 
in a militant movement of expansion is the explosion of a Aledieval 
Western Christendom in the Alediterranean in the f’riisades.^ In elfect 
the Crusades were assaults made by Medieval Western (’hristian agres- 
sors on the contemporary domains of their living Muslim and Orthodox 
Christian neighbours; but the conscious motiv e of these Western Chris- 
tian invasions of Dar-al-lslam and (3rthodf)x Christendom was a vearning 
to incorporate in the Westein Christian body social birthplace of 
another society that was not a rival civilization but w.’s the Western 
Civilization’s own mother church, 'fhe CVusaders were seekn ' to gain 
possession of a Palestine that VNas piized by them not so much on account 
of Its present strategic and economic value as for the sake of those liistori- 
cal associations with the oiigins and antecedents of C’hristianitv that had 
long since matle Hethlehem, Nazareth, and Jerusalem the go.ils of pacific 
Christian pilgrims. ‘It was the pilgrimage to Jerusahm, anil not the 
Levant trade of Pisa and (ieno i, that inspireil the C’rusading ^^ovc- 
ment’."^ 

* Romi* had l)i ( oiiie a uf WVstc rn C hristi.in pilerirns hi forr tiu* ul tlu* fourth 

rcntiirv. Sci* Hirilv, ‘I*» li s a Kotni* nlis la I'm du iv‘‘ Siitk-’, m Amilcita 

linllandifina, vol. i, pp. 2:14 is- 

* Sre 1 . 1. 17 rS. ' Si-r 1 . i. and IX. viii. 6-^. 

* Dawson, Christopher: Rdifiinn and the lU^e of (Jultiitc (I.ondon ly.so, 

Shcid w. Ward), p. 
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In taking up arms under the impulse of this homesickness for their 
pristine holy land, the Crusaders not only made for Christendom’s 
oldest and most sacred pilgrimage-resort as their ultimate objective; they 
also set themselves intermediate goals to draw their flagging feet forward 
along the intervening stages of their long war-path by throwing out, en 
route ^ new pilgrimage-res(3rts in advanced posts just beyond an expand- 
ing Western Christendom’s previous borders. Norman pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Saint Michael the Archangel on Monte Gargano, in the 
Apulian dominions of the East Roman Empire, were reconnaissances 
that became preludes to a Norman conquest of the bridgeheads of 
Orthodox Chiistendom and Dar-al-Islam in Southern Italy and Sicily,* 
and French pilgrimages to the shrine of Saint James the Apostle at 
Compostela, in a Galician no-man’s-land between a Western Christian 
fastness in Asturia^ and the former domain of a dissolving Andalusian 
Umayyad Caliphate, provided successive new drafts of military man- 
power for the progressive con(juest of the Iberian Peninsula by the joint 
efforts of C'ispyrenean and IVanspyrenean Frankish aggressors. ^ 

The perilous exposure of the shrine at Compostela on the fringe of a 
Medieval \\’estern Christendom’s dur-al-harb had the same effect in 
spurring the (Viisaders into making superhuman exertions as the des- 
perate deed of a Scottisti knight who, on an Andalusian battlefield where 
he had broken his pilgrimage in order to fight under a Castilian banner, 
turned the fortunes of a day which had been going against the Franks by 
flinging into the midst of the all-buM ictorious Aluslirns a silver casket 
containing Robert the Ilriice’s Iicxirt, and rushing forward after it to 
con(juer or die for the sake of rescuing a treasure, entrusted to his safe- 
keeping, which he liad thus deliberately thrown into jeopardy as a last 
resort for calling out his own supreme reserves of vigour and valour.'* 
This incident was an omen; for the mission which the Bruce on his 
death-bed had charged his companion in arms, James Douglas, to fulfil 
had bc'en to carry his heait to Jerusalem in order to bury it there in the 
Church of the I loly Sepulchre ; the attainment of this Palestinian objcctiv c 
W’as sacrificed for the sa'. of a Frankish victory on Andalusian ground 
wdiich was won by Douglas at the cost of the martial pilgrim’s own life; 
and this pers^inal story lepcatcd itself on an oecumenical scale. While the 
last of the CVusaders’ bridgeheads on the coast of Syria w^as lost w ithin 
less t lan two hundred yeais c^f the Frankish invadeis* first descent upon 
Palcj- ine, their conquests m the Iberian P ninsula, Southern Italy, and 
Sicii under the auspices of the far-lluiv' shrines at Compostela and 
GargMiio w'cre the two abiding gains territory that w'ere made by 
Western Christendom in the Ciiisacks at D'r-al-Tsiam’s and Orthodox 
Christentlom’s expense. 

Elsewl ere, and above all in Pak * •, the Crusades w'erc the failure 

that is the lu ual neiuesL of attempts lo reach religious goals by military 
short-cuts; but the Western Christians’ yearning fur the holy land of 
Chris^mdom, which had found its earliest expression in these misguided 

* See IV. iv. 401-2. * Scp II. ii. 446. J See V. v. 250-60. 

^ The tale is told hv the . ucr’s mother, Kdith Toynbee, in True Storks ftom Scottish 
History (London Giithlh I'anan Uiowiie), pp. 90 91. 
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Frankish military enterprises, was too deeply inp;rained in Western 
Christian hearts to be expunged by the mortiticatioii of a military iiasco. 
More than five and a half centuries after the Mamluks had evicted the 
last of the Crusaders from Acre, a dispute between Western Christian 
and Orthodox Christian ecclesiastical authorities over their respective 
rights in Christendom’s Palestinian holy places provided the diplomacy 
of a ci-devant Christian World with an occasion for making the Crimean 
War. The same abiding Western Christian interest in the Christian Holy 
Land also found sincere and innocent expressions in the same century 
in the inauguration of 'The Palestine Exploration Fund by British ‘Bible 
Christians’ in a.d. 1864 and the establishment of a Protestant bishopric at 
Jerusalem under the joint auspices of the Imglish and Prussian Crowns 
in A.n. 1 841.* In the twentieth century <^he fascination of the Christian 
Holy Land was still strong enough to lure Victorian British ‘Bible 
Christians’ ’ grandchildren into implicating themselves in a shirt of 
Nessus when they siiecumbed to the temptation to undertake a mandate 
for the administration of Palestine on terms that were bound to disap- 
point either the Arab natives of the country or the Zionist immigrants 
of the great expectations which these ambiguous terms could not fail 
to create in the minds of both parties.*^ 

Perhaps the most impressi\ e of all latter-day testimonies to the tenacity 
of the C’hristian Holy I^and’s hold on Western (’’hristian imaginations 
and affections were the North American Protestant mission-stations 
which, in the course of the nineteenth century, were established at key- 
points in t!ie Ottoman countries and in Persia. The founders and pro- 
pagators of these American Protestant missions in South-East luirope 
and South-West Asia were descendants of pioneers who had plucked up 
their roots in the Old W'orld and shaken its dust fnnn off their feet^ in 
order to clear the ground for the creation of a New' World on the other 
side of tlie Atlantic. 'J’hese transoceanic emigrants from baigland who 
had put their hand to the plough that was to call a New' ICngland into 
existence were duly inhibited, by a warning text,^ from lo('king back 
over their shoulder towaixls their English mother land; but, in boldly 
choosing and steadfastly following this arduous course, the Pilgiiin 
Fathers had been inspired by the Biblical myth of a C’hosen IVople en- 
during the ordeal of tlie wilderness for the sake of making their way into 
a Promised Land;’ and, in thus identifying the MuyJhnLti' ' historic 

* ‘There is an Anj'lu in Inshrip resiilc n» in Jenis.ilrrn. nre\ifMis to \ n. 1SS7 he was 
appointetl t>v the (jin t-ii ot Frml.uul and the Kiiu» ot I’riissi.i alternati 1 \ . 'Finer hishops 
held ollne undtr this arr.ini^i nic nt ( \ i». iSfi iS.Si)’ fHiitish Adniir,ill\, iN.i\al St.itT, 
Intelhi'rru e DiMMon, ( h oLM.i[)hi( .il SnOon .1 IlantJhotjli vj S\na (indudiiif/ PiiUstim) 
(London, II.M. Statioru rv (Jlhct). P- ~Ofy). 

‘As to the piojei t of a Jciu^ahni hi-.lioprn , I ne\er heard of anv u'ooil ('r harm it h.is 
ever done, e\( epl what it ha^. d»)nt i<jr rne’ (Wwnian, J. II.: Alwloma pyo I'ltfi Suti 
(London iHt/o, lamiMiians fimnl, p. 146). 

I’or Ntwrn.in, the i riK lal jioints wire lh.it this toncerted action of the l'n>.'Iish and 
Prussian crovMis c(>nMcltd the l‘\tahhshcd C hiiri h of I''ni.'l.ind of lu iuk in loiniiuiiuon 
with the united Lulheran-C’.ih. iniit Protest int t'hurih of I’lussia, and that in an Act of 
the Paihainent at We^tiimistrr, 111 execution of the project, the Church ol Lnj^land was 
labelled ‘Protestant’ c,\pn.isl^ (see ibid., pp. 141 6). 

" See IX. Mil. 301-b. 

^ Matt X. 14; Mark \i. 1 1 ; Luke ix. 5; Acts xiii, 51. Cp. Acts xviii. 6 and Nch. v. 13. 

+ Luke IX. 62. 5 Sec 1 . i. 21X-12. 
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Gentile Christian human freight with a legendary Mosaic Israel, they 
were fortifying one of their emotional links with the Old World in the 
act of nerving themselves to sever another; for, though any lingering 
home-sickness for England that might have persisted in their hearts 
would have been condemned by their consciences and repressed by their 
wills as a hankering after the fleshpots of Egypt* which would indeed 
have proved them unfit for the Kingdom of God, there was no counter- 
text in the Bible to harden their hearts against the appeal of texts* sum- 
moning them to succour scattered and shepherdless Christian sheep in 
‘Bible Lands* wliere the labourers were few. *^rhe nineteenth-century 
descendants of seventeenth-century Pilgrim Fathers who dedicated their 
lives, from father to daughter and f**om mother to son, to the service of 
American missionary institutions at Bayrut, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Merzifiin, and a dozen other stations in the ]\\‘ar and Middle East were 
pilgrims still, as their fathers had been before them;^ and, when they 
thus turned right-about-face, to make the return-voyage eastward-ho 
across the Atlantic from the Fair Havens^ of an American New Canaan^ 
to Levantine seal as at which Saint Paul had once embarked and disem- 
barked, instead of pressing on westward to a Salt Lake or a Klondyke, 
they were showing their loyalty to their ancestral faith by responding to 
a call of ‘Bible Lands’ \viiich was stronger than their dread of re-entang- 
ling themselves in an Old-World city of destruction. 

The call of a holy land in partthus alicnis, which thus continued to re- 
echo in Western C'hristian cars down a corridor of Time stretching from 
‘the Dark Ages’ to the twentieth century of the Christian Era, likewise 
availed, in the rinth century of the Islamic Era, to move the Iranic 
Muslim ‘CBiazis of Rum’^ to trespass on Arabic Muslim ground by 
annexing an Egyptian Mamluk Empire \\hich included among its do- 
minions the Islamic Holy Land in the Hijaz. I'he last Egyptian I\Tamluk 
Sultan Tuman Bey’s Ottoman conqueror, Sultan Selim I, who did not 
deign to relie\c the Mamluks’ puppet Cairene 'Abbasid Caliph of a 
Caliphial title which Selim I’s forebears had already usurped, ^ was proud 
to number among the . its of his portentous victory the privilege of 
becoming the guardian of the Holy Places of Tslam;^'* and, some three 
hundred years later, his succ«'ssor Sultan Selim III {imperahat a.d. 
I7«Sc)--i8o7) was confronted with the choice between vindicating his 
daiii. to this still-treasuied ancestral oltice by etfective action or else 
suffi . ing a politically disastrous loss of fa. e in orthodox Sunni Muslim 
eyes when, in .v.i). i«Sc3, the Sunni Muslim World was cut to the heart 
by the shocking news tliat the impioiisb' T.iiiitant Wahhabi sectaries had 
made a descent upon the Hija/. Tla* PaJi-hah at Constantinople was 
constrained to discharge his bounden duly vicarioiisly by instructing his 
virtually oclf-appointed viceroy in * nt, Mchmed 'Alh^^to act on his 

* S('c II. li. 2 f -2^. 

- Miitr. ix. 3S; Maik \i. 34; laikc x. 2; John iv. 34 “ 35 - 

' P.... xxxix. 12. ■* Acts xwii. 8. 5 See I. i. 212, n. i. 

^ 'Plic ‘Osmanlis nre ihn . dcsiynaud by their Tiinurid Turkish kinsman Zahir-ad- 
I 3 in ^luManimad li.'ihur his iMcmoirs (see 1 . i. 349, n. 1). 

^ Sec VI. vii. 21 -22. 

8 See Arnold, Sir 'I . W i nc Cahphate ((Oxford IQ24, Clarendon Press), pp. 148-53. 

For a notice of Mchmed ‘All’s career, see IX. \ni. 239-49. 
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nominal lord and master’s behalf; and, though the ensuing conquest of 
the Wahhribis’ homeland and fastness in the Najd by Egyptian Ottoman 
arms proved ephemeral,* Mehmed 'All’s execution of the Sublime Porte’s 
commands did have the effect of making the Hijaz safe again for Sunni 
Muslim pilgrims by liberating the Islamic Holy Land in a.d. i8i2 from 
a Wahhabi domination that ^vas not re-established thereafter until A.n. 

'Pile intcrnr.ssion of the annual pilgrimage to the I loly Cities of the 
Hijaz under threat of Wahhabi attack had been singled out by the 
eminent h'gyptian Muslim historian JabartI as being, in his estimatiem, 
the most important event of a year A.H. 1213 (a.d. lyqrS q) which liad 
also witnessed the descent on P'gypt of a I'rench expeditionary force 
and neither the eventual reconquest of the Hijaz by a resurgent Walihfihl 
Power in A.n. 1924 5 nor the simultaneous triumph of a secularizing 
movement alia Ftanca in the Ottoman hhnpire’s republican 'rurkish 
successor-state availed to dry up a pilgrimage-stieam wliose convergent 
waters were fed from a catchment area extending as far west as the 
Senegal and as far cast as Indonesia. 

The military measures twice taken by an Ottoman Sunni Muslim 
Power in order to bring the Hijaz under it* aegis, and thereby ensure 
due access to Mecca and Medina for Sunni Muslim pilgrims Irom all 
parts of a Sunni Muslim World, had their C(/iinterparts in the repeated 
attempts of the Safawls and their successor Nadir Shah to reverse the 
military decisions of the years A.n. 1534 and 1546* by recoru|uei ing from 
their 'Osinanli adveisaries an Arab 'Irfu] which contained the oldest and 
most \en< rable holy cities of the ShPah; and in the present context we 
may also remind ourselves that the 'Osmanlis’ descent from the Anato- 
lian Plateau upon the lowlands to the south of the 'raurus in a.F). 1516 17 
had been anticipated by the East Romans in and after a.d. 926* in a 
repcatediv renewed offensive culminating in a.d. 999 in a raid which 
had hrf)ught East Roman armies as far south as 'I’arabulus- rnoie than 
half the length of the road from the Cilician (Jates to Jerusalem - a 
hundred vears before anv Western Christian Crusader set foot on S\ rian 
ground. 

This expansion of the Ivast Roman Empire southward into Syria in 
the tenth century of the (’hristian I*a*a, like the expansioii - f the Ottoman 
Imipire in the same direction in the sixteenth century, w.ts ’vi doubt, 
paitlv the almcjst automatic con.sequence of a local change in a [)alance 
of military and political power. 'I’he decline of the Mamlfik polity, which 
gave the opening for the 'Osmanlis’ sixteenth-century swoop upon Svria 
and Ivgypt, had its countcrpait in the tenth century in an enfeeblement 
of Islam through the break-up of the 'Abbasid Caliphate. Is there any 
evidence that tiie East Roman aggressors, too, were partly moved, as the 
'Osmanli aggressors appear to have been, by an aspiration to bring under 
their aegis the h(;ly places of their religion.^ A longing to wrest the Holy 
Land of Christendom out of non-C’hristian hands had once inspired the 


* See* V. \i. 211 n. 5, and IX. viii. 250. 

- Sf( IW i\. n. 2. 

♦ bcc IV . IV. 2<)(j 400 and V. v. 242, 246, 253-4, and 2k6. 


J See I. i. 390. 
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Roman Emperor Heraclius and his subjects to persevere, in the face of 
an apparently irretrievable defeat, in waging the last and worst of the 
Romano-Persian wars {gerebatur a.d. 603-28) until they had liberated 
Christendom s holy city Jerusalem from a Zoroastrian domination and 
had recovered a Holy Rood which had been removed by sacrilegious 
Persian hands in a.d. 614. The same ardent feeling for the same Christian 
Holy Land was to be the loadstone of Western Christian Crusaders’ 
efforts a hundred years after the time of Basil H’s two Syrian cam- 
paigns. When the Eastern Orthodox Christian warrior-emperors Niki- 
phoros Phokas {impfrahat a.d. 963-9), John Tzimisces {imperabat A.D. 
969-76), and Basil 11 {imperabat a.d. 969-1025) successively invaded 
Syria, were they moved in part by the same nostalgia for the cradle of 
Christianity? 

If the master-motive of Basil’s raid in the direction of Palestine in 
a.d. 999 had ind<.ed been a crusader’s zeal, it would be difficult — even 
after making full allowance for Basil’s double preoccupation with the 
(ireat Roinano-Bulgarian war on a distant European front and w'ith the 
repealed rebellions of feudal magnates in the Anatolian heart of his 
dominions^- to understand how in a.d. iooi Basil could have brought 
himself to conclude a ten-years’ truce w'th the ‘Fatimid’ Pow’er under 
which the Syrian arena was partitioned beUvecn the tw^o empires along 
a line running, far out of range of Jerusalem, from a point on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, just to the north of Tartus (Antaradus), to a point 
on the bank of the River Orontes just to the south of Shayzar (Caesarea). ^ 
It would be even more difficult to understand why in a.d. 1009 Basil did 
not break the tiiice, even at the cost of interrupting his war-lo-tlie-death 
with Bulgaria, as he had interrupted it once before in a.d. 995, in order 
to transfer his striking force to a Syrian theatre of operations. In a.d. 095 
Basil had made a forced march across Anatolia for the sake of saving 
Aleppo from falling into the hands of the ‘Fatimid’ Power; in .v.d. T009 
what was at stake in Syria was not the forticss of Meppo but the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeiusalem. In \.D. 1009 this Christian holy 
place was pillaged and * ed by order of the ‘Fatimid’ Caliph Hiikim 
{imperabat a.d. 996 1020). ^ 'N et Basil made no military move either to 
prevent thi* outrage or to avenge it. 

There are, nevertheless, some indications that Ihisil IT, as well as his 
succc^ors Constantiie? \’ 1 IT (IX) {impnahat solus A.D. 1025 S) and 
C’ons antine IX (X) Monomakhos {impem’ at a.d. 1042 -54), w*as partly 
moved by a genuine concern for the Palestinian holy places. In a.d. 987 -8, 
seven years before his first Syrian cam;\.ign, Basil himself had sent a 
mission to Cairo charged with fnnd.s hu* the r ( keep of the C’hurch of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.^ In a.d. K'a; C'onstantinc VI H negotiated 
with the ‘Fatimid’ Government a ti empowering Wim to undcrtikc 
the restoration of the church, which liiiivim had destroyed in the mean- 
time. 'Phis treaty was renewed in a.d. 1036; and the actual work of 

* Set- TV. iv. 390-1 anil 

Sec Kuiuinian, S.: History of the vol. i (Cambridge 1951, University 

Press), p. 33. 

’ See V. V. 683-5. 

^ Sec Runcinian, op. cit., p. 34, n. i. 
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rebuilding was carried out by Constantine Monomakhos some ten years 
after that.* 

‘To supervise the work, imperial ofllcials voyaged freely to Jerusalem, 
where, to the disgust of Muslim citizens and travellers, the Christians 
seemed to be in complete control. So many Ryzantines were to be seen in 
its streets that the rumour arose amongst the Muslims that the Emperor 
himself had made the journey. 

These facts suggest that the East Romans were not indifferent to the 
appeal of the Christian Holy Land; yet the lull strength of its hold on 
Orthodox Christian alfections and imaginations was only to be demon- 
strated some three hundred years and more after the last vestiges of the 
East Roman k'mpire had been obliterated by an Ottoman conejueror, 
when a ‘Holy Russia’ that had not been c 'inerted till a.d. six years 
before the date of the first of the East Roman Emperor Jkisil II’s tno 
raids into Palestine, tardily vindicated her pretension to be ‘the 'Third 
Rome’*^ by constituting lierself the champion of the Orthodox C’liiirch 
throughout the Ottoman Ihnpire,* and, aho\e all, in the Palestinian holy 
places. 

In taking up this cause on the morrow of the decisive Russian victory 
in the (ireat Russo-'l’urkish War of a.d. i/'>S 7-), a secular-minded 
Westernizing Petrine Imperial Russian (iovernment was, no doubt, 
exploiting its subjects’ religious feelings for the furtherance of political 
ambitions of its own which, in the Crimean War, were e\entually to lead 
the Russian lilmpire into military anil political disaster; hut the sin- 
cerity of the Russian peasantry’s dexotion to the Holy Land was attesteil 
by the volume of an annual pilgrimage-stream that used to roll through 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles till it broke on the coast of Palestine 
after sweeping over the promontory of Athos. 'Pile aspiration to make 
the pilgrimage to their holy places came to play as dominant a part in the 
Russians’ life as in the Muslims’; and in the World W ar of A.D. igi4 -18 
an Imperial Russian Ch)\ eminent at its last gasp obstinately vetoed all 
W'estern suggestions for establishing a Jewish National Home m Pales- 
tine on the ground that this would create an intolerable e\ e-sore for 
Russian pilgrims to Oithodox C'hristendom’s Holy Land. In A d. 1917 
the 'I’sardom had to fall on the 12th March before the B dfour Declara- 
tion could be published on the 2nd Xovernber. 

If we now pass on to imiuirc whether there are examples » renais- 
sances expressing themsehes in geographical terms in cases in which 
two civilizations of different generations have been related to one another 
in some other way than through the link of a chrysalis-church, we may 
glance first at instances in which the successor-society has been a civili- 
zation of the second generation, and the predecessor-society a ci\iliza- 
tion of the first generation which has not beijueathed any univMsal 
churcli to the affiliated ci\ ilization, and we may then proceed to examine 
instances in which a civilization of the third generation that lias been 
related to an antecedent civilization of the second generation through a 
chrysalis-church has also come into direct contact with its predecessor 

* See Runtirnan, fip. rit., p. 36. - Ibid., pp. 36 3/. ^ Sie II. ii. 352. 

* See VI. Ml. 31 40 .ind 577 <). ^ See I\. Mil. 1.17, n. 2. 
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outside the field in which the chrysalis-church has served as an inter- 
mediary. 

1 he south-eastward movement of expansion out of an Anatolian 
homeland into the hertile Crescent’ between the 'raurus and the North 
Arabian Desert, which w'e have seen a Sunni Iranic Muslim Ottoman 
Empire making in the sixtecntli century of the Christ»aii Era, and an 
Orthodox Christian East Roman Empire in the tenth century, had been 
anticipated in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c. by a Khatti 
Empire that had established its hegemony over an Anatolian Hittitc 
World; but there is nothing to suggest that this Ilittite Pow'er’s aggres- 
si\e expansion south-east of the Taurus in this age, or even its earlier 
raid on Rabylon, was consciously inspired by any pious yearning to gain 
possession of an antecedent Sumeric Civilization’s birthplace in 'he 
Land ol Shinar. W'e have still less warrant for imagining that the 1 oltec 
military adventurers from a Mexic World w'ho established themselves, 
first as mercenaries and then as masters, in the domain of a sister society 
in Yucatan* had been drawn in this direction by any yearning to set eyes 
on the (Guatemalan homeland of an antecedent Mayan Civilization to 
which the Yucatec and tlie Mexic Society were both alliliated. 

Orthodox Christian and W^estern Chri* lian military adventurers con- 
quered and rccon(]uerccl the Continental European Greek homeland of an 
I Icllenic Civilization which was the parent of both these mutually anti- 
pathetic Christian Hellenistic societies, and here the evidence would seem 
to give us grounds for pronouncing, with some confidence, that these 
efforts to seize and hold (Greece, energetic and persistent though they 
were, were not inspired by any conscious feeling of piety towards a 
treasured past such as moved the W’estern Crusaders to seize and hold 
Palestine. 

W 1 ien the Bvzantincs conquered Greece from pagan Slav barbarian 
squatters there in the reign of the E'ast Roman Emperor Basil 1 (imprra- 
bat A.n. Shj-Sh), and again when they afterwards recaptured it from 
schismatic Western Christian usurpers, foot by foot, in the course of 
if>8 years running from . .o. 1262 to a.d. 1430, the value of Greece in 
Byzantine eyes, which induced the Byzantiius to make these strenuous 
military efforts for the sake of gaining possession of it, did not, as far as 
WT can judge, reside in the historic role that Greeci' had once played as 
the b ithplacc of llclbnism. The motive that moved Basil I to conquer 
Grec' e seems to have been, not cultural p.^y, but a stratcgico-political 
calculation. He appeals to have been seekin" I'' forcstcall the danger that, 
if he did not occupy (Greece himself, it ought fall into the hands of a 
rival Bulgarian Power, which, uurnu Basil’ ^ reign, was rapidly appro- 
priating the lion’s share of the hitheno independent Slavinias in the 
interior of the Balkan Peninsula;- an/ htn the Palaiv loghi persisted in 
squandering the rapidly dwindling resources of a precariously restored 
East Roman Empire on the luxiry of reconquering the Morea from the 
Latins, instead of ciuicentrating their military efforts on the dclence of 
their last bridgeheads in Anatolia agunst Turkish assailants whose 
knife was then already Byzantium’s throat, they w^mld appear to have 

* See I. i. aiul IX. \iii. 315- ‘ -^3- 
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been moved by a short-sighted eagerness to turn to immediate account 
the military weakness of Frankisli trespassers on East Roman ground 
who had become even more decrepit than the Byzantine lawful owners. 
In reconquering the Morea from the Latins, the Palaioldghi were impro- 
vidcntly securing the twofold immediate satisfaction of taking their 
revenge for grievous \^rongs suffered in the past at the hands of hated 
scliismatic Christian aggressors and at the same lime momentarily con- 
pensating themselves for irreparable losses of strategically invaluable 
territory in Anatolia with ephemeral gains of strategically valueless terri- 
tory in Rumelia. 'Ehe Palaiologhi chose to act on this short view without 
reHeeting that, in expelling tlie Franks from the Morea, they were work- 
ing, not for themselves, but for their future Ottoman successors. Yet, 
iinstatesmanlike though their preoecupa^ion with the Morea may look in 
retrospect to an historian’s eye, there is no evidence that the warping of 
their political judgement was the elfect of any sentimental attachment to 
a country that had once been the cradle of Ilellenism. 

In the vocabulary of a (jreek Orthodox Christendom the word 
‘Hellene’ had acejuired the opprobriously pejorative cemnotation of the 
English Western Christian word ‘heathen’;* and, in the sixth, no less 
than in the first, century of a progressi\c ‘' iraissance of the Ancient 
Greek language and literature in B}zantium that had started in the 
generation of IMiotius {vivchat circa A.i). 820-91), this was still the first 
association that the word ‘Hellene’ w'ould spontaneously suggest in the 
minds of B}zantine Hellenists, how’ever pedantically they might have 
schooled themsebes to conform to the literary alfectalion of using the 
term in its original laudatory sense, in imitation of its usage in the classi- 
cal works of Hellenic literature which they had consciously taken as 
their models. Moreover, even the most alfectedly self-conscious Byzan- 
tine votary of an Hellenic literary culture would never have answered 
‘Hellas’ if he had been asked to name his cultural holy land; for, though 
the East Roman garrisons in Central Greece which had kept their heads 
above the Hood-waters of a Slav Vblkerwanderung had been christened 
‘the Helladhiki’, neither a mouldering Athens nor a desolate I )elphi and 
Olympia were the sites which, in the \ision of .i IMiotins or a Souitlhas, 
were hallowed by the visibly abiding presence of tiie Ilelli*nic genius. 

'I'he temenos which every Byzantine votary of Helleii' an would ha\e 
named as his cultural holy of holies was not an Athens mat had been 
‘the education of Hellas’^ at the Hellenic C’ivilizalif)n’s apogee; it was a 
Constantinople that had become Hellenism’s city of reluge in the last 
chapter of Hellenic history. This transference of a cullur.il halo from the 
city of (’ecrops to the city of Constantine was registered in llie language 
of cvery-dav life in (’onstantinople’s arrogation to herself of Athens’ 
former pri\ilege of being designated ‘the (Aty’-* (// par rxc( //nice; 

^ Sre the p.is^auf in th.ip. of Con'.t intiiio Porphyinpa-niliis’s Ih Ini/xtin Ailmtms- 
trurith) lJi.it h.i-i htrn (|uori’il in II. ii. n. i. 

- 'rhiicydidts, H«jok JI, (hap. 41. 

The Lominon noun that thus hti.imc (’onstantinoplr’s iliairMlivc appellation 
eventually provided 'the Citv’ uilh a ncvi proptr name. 'I'lic Ottoni.in 'I’lirkish ‘Istanhul’ 
reproduces a Mc^^ari.in Doiic (ireck rav 7 tu,\iv fpronfiurn (‘d ‘stainholiii), si({nif>inK 
‘to the city* in the sense of ‘to Constant inoph*’. This wouh* he the <onle\t in which the 
term would first come to the cars of non-tiieck-speakinji slrariKeis who had asked the 
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and a patriotic Byzantine ^metropolitan* (ttoXlttjs) in the age of the Mace- 
donian and Comncnian dynasties could, and would, have pointed out, 
to any Ilelladic provincial who had ventured to challenge ‘the City’s* 
claim to her title, that Constantinople*s heritage from Athens was ‘an 
enduring substance** and not an empty name. From the days of Con- 
stantine the Great onw^ards the later Roman Emperors w’ho had reigned 
at Constantinople had collected tliere the surv^iving masterpieces of Hel- 
lenic visual art; and these original monuments of the Hellenic culture, 
together witli the C(mstantinopolitan collections of manuscripts repro- 
ducing the surviving masterpieces of Hellenic literature, w’cre visible 
proofs that Constantinople’s assumption of Athens’ proud title had been 
no unwarrantable usurpation. 

It was, indeed, true that from the year A.n. 529, in which Justinian had 
closed the Uni\ersity of Atliens,- to the year a.d. 1203, in which Con- 
stantinople was Laj^iured for the lirst time by the Frankish perpetrators 
of ‘the Fourth Crusade’, an imperial city w'hich, down to the latter of 
those tw'o dates, had never seen an alien conqueror within her walls, had 
justified her claim to be called ‘the City’ by being the unique sanctuary 
of Hellenism, ot which the like w’as not to be found in Hellas or any- 
w’here else. I’his hitherto inviolate treasury stoied wdth choice works of 
Hellenic literature anu visual ait was under Western Christian military 
occupation from a.d. 1204 to A.n. 1261 ; and there could be no more con- 
clusive proof of the C’rusaders* indifference to a Hellenistic Western 
(^hristian Civilization’s cultural birthiight than their almost complete 
failure to turn to any cultural account their fifty-seven years-long ten- 
ancy of Hellenism’s Constantinopolitan store-house. When these thir- 
teenth-century \\’estern French and Venetian barbarians broke into ‘the 
City’, they found it adorned with masterpieces of the classical Hellenic 
sculptois; and any llfteenth-centurv Italian pope or despot would have 
gone and sold all that he had^ if he had ever been offered the chance of 
buying a single one of these treasures; yet these Humanists’ thirteenth- 
cemury fiu'ebears, w ho held tlic whole priceless collection in their grasp, 
could think of no better \ ,y oi turning Hellenic bronzes to account than 
to break them up and melt the base metal dv)W'n for coinage into petty 
cash. 

A r ‘cord of some of the masterpieces that fell victims to these atavistic 
Fran’dsh acts of Vand.dism was made, fi)? the information of Posterity, 
by a ' r)ntcmporary Cheek historian.^ It is a'.lonishing that French men- 
at-aims sliould have had no eye for the be of these Hellenic statues 
in a century in which figures of compan.l le aesthetic merit in their own 
style W'crc being earned by Frencii ‘ uilpro It is perhaps still more 
astonishing that, among the Western C m .stian clerics who accompanied 
the Frankish expeditionary force a. vl.o wielded, for good or evil. 


wav and had heen ui\»i llic ans\\cr in a phr.isc .suniving fn)m tin* locally prevalent 
dialect of Ancient Ciieek. 

‘ 1 h h. X. 34. 

^ See TV. \\. 272-3; V. \i. 115 an*l 223-4. 

^ Mair xiii. 4(). 

* Nikitas Khoiiiitis’ Miomor ”u:v'in on Hellenic works of art d strovrd hy the Frankish 
connvierois of C’onstantin , le is printed on pages 854 68 of I. Uekker‘s edition of 
Nikitas' Khromhi Dhinnis ^^»-'her). 
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a considerable moral influence over their combatant comrades,^ not one, 
so far as we know, should ever have thought of employing himself at 
Constantinople in learning Ancient Greek in order to read in the original 
language those philosophical works of Aristotle’s that were being studied 
so minutely and discussed so eagerly by these military chaplains’ fellow 
clerks in the universities of Western Christendom during both the cen- 
tury preceding and the century following the establishment of a Latin 
imperial regime at Constantinople in a.d. 1204. 

This barbarous indifference to dazzling cultural opportunities was 
not, of course, displayed by all contemporary Western Christian clerks. 
Medieval Western students of the philosophy of Aristotle did not neglect 
the chance offered to them in a Frank-ridden thirteenth-century Romania 
of verifying and revising from the origin^ 1 Greek text the Latin transla- 
tions of Aristotle’s works that they had already been making from Arabic 
translations in a I'rank-ridden Sicily and Andalusia that had been overrun 
by the Crusaders more than a hundred years earlier. It is significant, 
however, that the translators who laboured with such devotion at 'Toledo 
and at Corinth were not nali\e local ‘fresh-water Franks’ of the lineage 
of the conquist adores, but were ‘salt-water Franks’ born anil bred in 
Lombardy, Germany, Britain, Brabant, an other provinces ol the 
Crusaders’ Western Christian homeland, whose enthusiasm for the 
study of Aristotelianism had been passionate enough to nerve them, for 
the sake of it, to make a long and perilous journey over the passes of the 
Pyrenees or across the W’aters of the Mediterranean. 'These Medieval 
Western culture-heroes will demand our attention in a later chapter.*^ 
In the prcM iit context we have merely to observe that the inditfiTcnce 
to the opportunities for tapping the living waters of Hellenism at the 
fountain-head which was displayed by the thirteenth-century Western 
conquerors of Constantinople is cogent evidence that the predatory 
Frankish adventurers who sallied out from a conquered imperial capital 
to overrun outlying provinces of Romania in a C'is-isthmian Juiropean 
Hellas and a Peloponnesus were not drawn in that direction by the spell 
of classic ground, but were moved .solely by the Medieval Western man- 
at-arms’ insatiable hunger to acquire for Iiimseh’ a feudal lordship over 
some patch of rent-producing agricultural land wh' re there was a 
peasantry that he could use as serfs. ^ 

If, on this showing, we find no evidence that a yearning to set e^es on 
the homeland of an antecedent Hellenic culture was one of the motives 
in the minds of the French and Venetian coni|uerors of C’onstantinople, 
Central Cireece, and the Morea in the thiiteenth century of the C'hristian 
Fra, we shall not find any grounds for imagining that a cult of 1 lellenism 


' Sec, pawint, \ ilUli.mlonin, C»eofTn)i ilc: CJonquttr tlv (jotistfinttunplr, ed. W.iillv, 
N. dt fud td , P.m-, iSS.:, I mnin-I )idta ), .ind Cl.iii, Hf)l)ert de: Lu i'.unquClt di (Jati- 
stanlinople, eil. In I.aiKr, I*. (Pan-. Champion). 

• (Jri pp. I 5, h( Ion. 

^ The onP. produit ot an ocriipiid C;r(L(e that a Medieial I''ianki'*h ‘.is( endanev’ 
there can claim credit for liaMii^ iiopulaii/' «1 m the \^e^t(m iMiiopean homeland of 
those Lenantine (OvquntadoH \ ua‘ rua the (irtek text t>t Arisfollc 's works which was 
translated at Corinth bv a scholar from lirabiint, Wilh.im of Motrbeke fstc pp. 131 
below), blit a ‘Malmtsiv’ wine exported fioin the laconian port of Monimxasfn 
(Frcnt lulled as ‘Malvoisie’). 
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played a greater part in moving the Venetians to reconquer the Morea in 
the ninth decade of the seventeenth century. ^Fhis seventeenth-century 
Frankish rcoccupation was, however, followed by secular pilgrimages of 
a new-fangled kind of wliich the thirteenth century had seen no trace; 
and the trickle of Late Alodern Western connoisseurs of Hellenic art 
and students of Hellenic literature on pilgrimage to the homeland of 
Hellenism round the shores of the Aegean Sea did not cease to flow 
when the short interlude of V^enetian rule in the Morea was abiuptly 
terminated by an Ottoman reconquest in a.d 1715. 

'Phis difference between the respective cultural sequels to two Frankish 
conquests of the Morea that were separated from one another by a 
Time-span of nearly fixe hundred years was due, of course, to the inter- 
vening captivation of the Modern Western World as a whole by a 
renaissance of Hellenism in the literary and aesthetic spheres which had 
been initiated in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; for a 
modern lentlency towards the secularization of a Western way of life 
which had previously been lived within a Christian religious chrysalis 
had its effect upon the originally religious institution of Pilgrimage. Since 
an eaily stage in the growth of this institution, pilgrimage-resorts had 
tended to become museums of the visual arts; for, in wholly or mainly 
illiterate societies, it was a commonplace that pictures and sculptures 
were the books of an unlettered majority. In another context* we have 
tjuoted a passage in the Ion of Ivuripides in which a party of Athenian 
women pilgrims to Delphi arc brought on to the stage as sightseers 
perambulating the precincts of the temple of Apollo. The interest that 
these visitors find in looking at the works of art with which the temenos 
is adorned lies in identilving these portrayals of mythical characters and 
scenes that are part of the familiar furniture of the spectators’ ow n ima- 
ginations. 'i'his delight in the visual satisfactions that a pilgrimage-resort 
can provide w.is inherited from naive and illiterate religious pilgrims to 
the holy places of Paganism and Higher Religion by sophisticated and 
erudite secular pilgrims to relics of the works of Hellenic art, and sites 
and scenes of ev cuts cek ated in surviv ing records of Hellenic history, 
when a lifteenth-century Italian renaissance of Hellenism had invested 
these visible and tangible ‘antiquities’ with an aura of pseudo-religious 
sanctity in the sight of a cultivated ruling minority in a Slodcrn Western 
World. 

This secularized Modern Western veis. m of an ancient religious in- 
stitimon took tin* torni of a ‘grand tour’ thaq for the polite society of the 
Transalpine and transmarine countries 4 a Modern Western World, 
found its earliest goal in a Roma Pmtana ^.*om wuosc long-obscured 
\irgin countenance a pious Humanism Ii id been gingerly stripping away 
Roma Sai^ra’s meretricious enamel 1 ’ A classic example of the genre 

was (Joelhe’^ Italicriisclie Rdse {pmgtihaoatar a.d. 17S6-8). 

‘In Italy Goethe tlirected his aitenlion above all to the artistic treasures. 
The works of art tliat captivated him were, however, almost exclusively 
confined to the rclico of Antic|uity ar.d those modern works which, like 


* In V. vi. 521-2. 
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Palladio’s buildint^s, ha\e brought Ancient forms back to life.* The con- 
centration ot his interest on this penre was carried by him to such extremes 
that at \ cnice he had no e>e for Titian’s pictures, and at Assisi none for 
the celebrated Franciscan Church with its picture-co\ ered walls and 
ceilinR.^ The nearer Clocthe approached to Rome, the more passionate and 
tempestuous became his >earnintJ to set toot in the Capital of the Woild.’ 
After his arrnal tlure on the 20th October [, 1786J, he Ined through his 
Roman days in a state of high beatitude. IIcic he found himself renewing 
his youth. He felt himself regenerated and endowed with a ntw capacity 
for the enjojment of Life, the enjoyment ot Ilistoty, Art and Antiquit>.’^ 

* ‘Palladio was pcncti ittd {Jinchdrunmn)^ throuRh and through, by the « sst ntt of the 
Ant Kilts, and was const tons ot the pettiness and narrow mss ot his own ifc in tlie 
spiiit ot a pit It mm who is rtsoUed not to resipn hiinstlt hut to ri mould the nst of 
Crtilion {iia\ I ihn^t) far as possible in aeeoiel ince with his own noble eomepts ’ - 
Goethe Ituluniu/n Jitut, td b> behuehardt, ‘'hr. (Stuttgirt 1S6*, C t tt i, 2 \ols), 
Mil 1 p 117 

- ‘lie monstrous suhstruetures of the ehurehts — piled one on top ot mothei, h il)\- 
lonim fashion in which Simt 1 lancis rests, did not detain mt 1 paNt them a wide 
btith to nn kt*^ witli i tilling of iMrsion ‘1 hen I asktd a h indsomt M>uni stir the 
wa\ to ll t M im dill i Mintrta [the t/- piRin Ilelltnit temple 111 the lu irl ot the 
eit\] 'I hi growth m spiritinl st itun tint 1 owt to the t onti mpl ition ot thn work 
of lit IS somelhmi; inett ible It will be ir ecerlistinp fruit . 1 \s I nndi ms w is down 

again ] the tk ir Minus i rim me one mon list plimpsi, ot her benign ind tonsoliiiR 
counltrunic, and then 1 took \ side Rliiiie to my left at the nulmihol> i ithidi il of 
baint I rim IS (ibid , pp i^i) 6i) 

•» ‘Ms M irning {lU^unit) to rciih Home ss is so Rrnt, mil w is iiKinsmR h\ such 
kips and bounds from niomint to ini nu nt, tl it it wiuld bioi k lu luithii iklis so 
1 maae no more than a tl rn hours' top m 1 lonncc I hutiud tbioueh the pi u i 
p( st-histi — the eathidrd, till biptistirs and all thit Hire, oiiit im mintiiilsmsv 
and unknown svnild lontionts me mil it is \ ssorld on sshuh 1 hisi no im lunli n to 
linger (ie>? ttltn) '1 he 1 is -nut of the 11 »hoh C» Helens is eMiuisiti \l 1 I mnci rn> ivit 
was as ripid is iny intiv (ibid pp i6S and i^h) 

Students ot ( lOt the s outlook and ethos ss ill hi itmimk il of a n on timouspi sigt m 
whii h the sill \i rb iirualtn is emploscd ipropos ot the sum ti mpt ition i > Imu i c n 
the i ourse ot a journis 1 1 iding, in this e ise n«)t toss irds a pin su il U tin I ut tow irds 
a spintu il R( ll < t hum m imk im urs In agiei mg thi ti rms i I 1 is 1 iti lul ss igi i ssith 
Mepl istophiks, 1 aiist rmkis the follossing eomrmtmiiit 
Wird’ nil 7uni \ucinl lieki sigtn 
‘\ irsseile d( i h’ I)li hist o sihi n*’ 

H iiin m u r du inii h in 1 essiln si hi igi n, 

Hiiiri ssill iih gem /ugnmdi eihin’ 

(yoithe Iau 5 t,\\ ibyv 1702 (|Ui tid m II 1 2Sr 

♦ K irl \lt m Crtf/ic ’5 IWr/i /ms*’ </// f (Ikrhn, n n , Ih r g 4\(ls'l 1 1 pp \m\ 

XXX \\ I lie thi p ii II loimt obi< etisi < t ihi Ml ik rn \\ esti rn gi mil tout ’ s\ is f< sniii^e 
the reins md si t i s • s upr 11 (lit lems of an anti 1 1 di nl lit lli nu lultiiu sshi i li ^ 1 v 
to n dl ll 1*1 d \\ isti rri C IS ill/ iti nl ul it li mnu f > lu ippie t« d it its lull s dm 

bs I tti r ' IS \\ i t« rn I Inn ir isi tiii> \s i>. m t < i i r ui i the i iiltis 1 I fi is 1 lli 1 s sc k 

eori iin 'I 1 e ts{ ii il M( dc rn 1 n nih Duu li I 11 li li ( im m Sc iiuhi i i in i r \mc ri- 
c m s isitc I to ll ils s\ i , ut Id i Cfi I the eigii dso to u qu uiit him t ll it tiis^ ml ssiih 
the It ill in nil nuiiu nis if m t irlu r pi 1 i it his < wii \\ i sti in lultuii iml d o to 

inpnsi hn ow r fi a tl I' i t this i ultuie in its < onti rnp iiiv pint b s impling ml i r 

i onti nipi r us loi il \ irit tn s ol it be siiks the one in ss hii h lu liimsi 11 h ul hi i n t dm iti d 
own g to tl I ai Ilk nr of his h is mg I nn born in the pailn ul 11 prosirui ot the Wislirn 
\\< rid of wV leh he Inn ‘ 

'lltinliri ‘ in till ti iii 1 t s i w n < is ili/ ili n’s past ss Im h s\ is om of the ittiii turns 
(Xercisiil b\ It d\ in 1 'J nn dj im 01 i laii in nine Modi in \\ esti in sk ul 11 pilgrim 
w IS 1 rn inifi t itu n, not < i ilu in 11 in< i ol in anti 1 1 lint i ulture, but ot i ilitb tint 
M in ot n tdgi 1 wl ll h SSI 1 ivi I ibi lit cl * \iib ii ni’ (si i \ si 41; 97) '1 his M nn 
\\ i tern tr insj I ition of m inl iistn si irning tri rn flu 'I imi thrm rision into tin Sp u « - 
ibmt n ion 1 s eis mg sent to it l>\ w i\ of 1 su ul ir julgiim igc h ul had its t onnii ip 11 1 111 
Ililiinii 1 1 tl I » m the ei mil lours thit h ul hieii in the fishion for i ulliv itid Rom iris 
from till • I ( mi lenfurs nr until the in ct ot thi piroxvsrn ssitli ssimli an ildiily 
Ik Hum *^01 u t \ IS dllu ti d in the thud « inturs of llu C hri li in I n Atti r the I It Heme 
World hid III vend Irjrn this stroke 111 o 1 ir is it escr did reiosir from it the 
set ul ir 1 !e j i ri in f ik »im to (irieii in thi w ikt ot n 'I itus 1 minimus, a ( u t ru, a Nero, 
a Hadrian, and an '^ulus (iillius, gase way to the religious Hispeiiiii pilgiiin to 1 akstiiie 
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Yet, fruitful tliough this sojourn in Rome was to prove for all the future 
literary labours of a Bur^cr-hbflinff man of genius, Goethe’s comfortable 
journey to Rome from Karlsbad in A.n. 1786 was prosaic compared with 
the veritable pilgrimage to a now profanely holy city that had been made 
in A.D. 175s pauperis by Goethe’s revered^ plebeian forerunner 

Johann Joachim Winckclmann, the shoemaker’s son. 

Meanwhile, fnjm the close of the seventeenth century onwards, a 
gradually increasing band of more adventurous Western spirits had 
been pushing their reconnaissances of profanely holy ground beyond a 
Rome that had been saluted as a ttoAi? *KXXr)vls by Heraclcidcs Ponticus^ 
and been vituperated as a Gracca mbs by JuvenaP into a Greece that, for 
these classically instructed Western eyes, was Hellenism’s authentic holy 
of holies. After a grand tour culminating at Rome had been celebrated in 
Goethe’s Italuiuschc Riisc, one in which Greece was the first objective 
and Rome was an afterthought and anticlimax was celebrated m Childe 
llaroUrs Pilifiimai^c {in Gravcid pcrci^rinahaiur A.i). 1S09-11) in language 
that simulated the rapture of a Christian pilgrim’s more spontaneous 
feelings at the sight of Rethlehem and Galihx.'* 

on a new course set by €^n Acthciia and a Jen»mc. In a Western World in the modem 
chapter of its history, a ( Iild n and a ( jocthe and a Uyron and a Leake reverted, under the 
auspices f)f a fifteenth-century Italian renaissance nf I lellcnistn, from Actheria’s and 
Jerome’s relmioiis pilirtimajic to Hadrian’s and CJellius’s cultuml tour. 

* See Chiethe’s apputialion <>t Wimkelmann in Duhtuufi und H'afirheit, Book VIII 
(vf>I. iv, pp. zy*} in Karl Alt’s* Aus 7 ':ahl). 

' See V, V. 212. 3 See V. V. 67. 

» 'J'he vriti r of this Siudv had to conftss that he himself had been a life-Ion^; addict 
to this sentiiiunt lor Ih-llenic trround. It hail led him to make the traditional Modern 
Western lIumaniNiL pihMimai;e to ‘classh al lands’ a* soon as he had fhiishcd his studies 
at liome, /;/ liuthdxnv^n^ at the Medieval Western Chtisti.in Unnersity of Ox- 

ford, and ho had hecn loiilirmtd in hiN tie\otion to this piofanLly sacred soil by the 
inexliaustihle btnefii'. that he had found himself deiivinir, e\er after, from a ten-months^ 
stay, fir-.t in Kome and fh<'n m tircei c, in \.i>. igi 1-12. I Ic lould nexer forpet liis feelings 
on tile ,toth .Septimh< r. My 1 1. ^^he^, for the flist time, he liad made ihi* journey from 
(leiioa to Koine 1 )\ ihc loasial rail\\a\. \ltcr letmnini/, with imlillerence, the stare of 
a Leaninp 'rnwii of Pisa, wlmh had picred in ai hi.n thr meh his railway-carnape win- 
dow loolinp )osf as It liad absavs looked in the pittuns of it, be was tlinlled to find 
himsill I rossmp tbe Amo int< orit ry that bad lam within the frontiers of the Roman 
Commonwealth snue btfoie ne outbieak of the hirst Komano-Punic War. ‘Hence- 
forth’, he found on the 20th May, T050, that he h.id eotcied in his ephtwttidcs for the 
301 h September, 1011. 'I know evtiv siape of the way, and can always tell wheie we are 
bv llie look of tbe i oim1i> . Cn ma. with distant Voheiia mountains to the left . . . H pul- 
ciicrnt la Alaiitima 'PiisciaL li.uc \ei.i lialn, non 1 . mures *^1 aurini.’ At tliat 

niomi »t he liad the sii.inp'* expeiiuue of svltiiu^ c\es on his s} intu.al home for the first 
time 11 his life wlun lie « vs in his twonlN-thiuf ' ar; and the efleit was heiphtened 
wlien, in <he 20lh Nmeinber, ion, he found his sh.o traMlhiT. up the (hilf of Corinth, 
thread op its wav thnui.di .m isthmian canal, ami I i. al mp out into the Sa.onic (Julf of 
the Aopean Sea, to eonfiont the pilpiim dramatn ill\ .> nn the converpinp \ iew of seiiicd 
classic silts ilosinp in lound him at poinl-ld ■ ik ranpe: Salunis, .\epina, Mcthani., 
Mepara, Culianon, Pciiacus, L'Ntahctius, IP oeilus, T tuiium. This was tlic spectacle 
tliat had o\erw helmed .*^1 r\ lus Sulpicius Kiilii da_. in th^ year 45 iv.c. when he had 
run into it fn-m the opposite diicition (si«* h' li Mer to Ciiero {Ad luitnihuyes, iv, 5) 
qiioteil in I V . iv. tis). , • t 1 * 

The picsont \ liter h.id also to confess ih.H, -.1 nis neplect of a ‘po<t-cIassicaI Italy, he 
had pone to farthei exticnies than ( ioethe’s woist e\tra\ apances. (ioethe had at least set 
foot in Assisi, whereas the w liter, down to the i tth Atipust, 1052. had been content with 
a Pispa'i sipht of Assisi ciuipht fiom Spcllo on the 30th ( )ctobcr, 191 1. Moreovei, though 
he had th ee times been shunted into and out of Venice by train en route between Calais 
and C’onsiantinoplc, he had not set foot in ''’. iv'e till the third of these occasions — on 
the 30lh April, 1923, ’ietwc»i llu hours of 5.0 and 60 A.M.- and had then failed to 
adv.nnce farther than the p...r of 1 .ttc Homan Kmperors in porph> ry who embrace one 
another on the threshold of St. IMark’s. His third ollencc against hlr nati\e Western 
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Wherever we tread, *tis haunted, holy ground; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

Rut one ^'ast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 

''Fill the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon; 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold. 

Defies the power which crushed tliy temples gone : 

Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

Yet to the remnants of the splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive but unwearied, throng; 

Long shall the voyager, with ih’ Ionian blast. 

Hail the bright clime of battL' anti of song; 

F^ong shall thine annals anti n imortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 

Boast t)f the agetl! Lesson of the young! 

Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and tlie Muse uiwcil their awful lore.* 

If, as perhaps it might have pleased (iibbon to remark, the sincerity 
of a cult can be measured by its capacity for breeding illusions, we may 
gauge the strength of a Modern Western Schzvdrmcrci for the classic 
landscape of (jieece by the vitality of a nineteenth-century Western 
Philhellenisrn. When, in A.n. 1821, the Ottoman Porte’s (ireek Orthodox 
Christian ralyih in the Morea revolted against the Padishrih, Metter- 
nich’s disapprobatory interpretation of the event as an inexcusable ile- 
fiance of a legitimate so\ereign*s lawful authority- might perhaps have 
won the day in a reactionary-minded post- Napoleonic Western Society 
if the romantic lighting of a Byronic stage had not availed instantaneously 
to transfigure a ‘now degenerate horde’ into ‘spitten images’^ of ‘hero 
sires’ whom they had so recently still ‘shamed’.*^ 'Phereafter, Byron lived 
to rectify one volte face bv making another; and the final eslimale of the 
character of the Modern Creek people which he was led to form by 
bitter experience on a grim second pilgrimage to their country was far 
liarsh«-r than an earlier verdict which had been the light-hearted by- 
product of a poet’s brilliant child’s play. Yet, if Bvron was thus cured of 
his illusion about the living inhabitants of his Hellas by less than four 
months’ intimate intercourse with them in A.n. 1824, he never lost his 
illusion about Hellas herself; and his devotion to this idealized ghf)st of 
a dead world, that, for good or ill, could not ever disappoint him by 
confronting him in the flesh, moved the I'Vankish poet to speiul the re- 
mains of his fortune, and crown the sacrifice by laying down his life, on 
behalf of the unwoithy living human fauna of a latter-day Western 
Hellenist’s brazenly undiscrediled profane Holy Land. 

cultural past \\as that he had ah\a\s '«t> tar drlilu-rattlv nTiisrd t() hn-ak anv )<nii[irv in 
Tustany, for tear that the '■ircn charms of a Mi-dic\al and IC.irly Modern Il.dy mi^ht 
detiin him from pn-j'.int? on into lie lie nii' holv ground m a ‘Roman Italy’, a tircccc, and 
a '^rurkey that had hern the cit his pili^riinanc'" up to d.ite. 

' n>ron: dhihlr IInrol<l\ Pihintmiiie^ Canto II, Stan/as l\x.\viii and xi.i. 

’ Sfc II. ii. 1S5 f). 

* See W’ritdit, 77 , 'C I'Zn^hsh I)ialcit Dirttnnary, \c»l. v ILondon i»;04, I'rowde), pp . 

670 I, vv. ‘spit an irna^e’ and ‘spitten iniajfe’. 

* C/itlde Harold's Ptlgrimaf’c, Canto II (published in March 1812), Stan/a ixxxiii. 



C. TflK DRAMA OF RENAISSANCES 

(I) THE STACK OF THE DRAMA OF RENAISSANCES 

N OW thnt %vc have concluded our survey of renaissances, it is time 
to examine tlie stage on which the dramatis personae play their 

parts. 

If an encounter of any kind is to take place, there must he some coni- 
mon ground on which the parties can meet. In all ihe encounters with 
which w'e are concerned in this Study, the parties are li\ing souls or 
tluir wraiths, and the interaction hetwTcn them is therefore ahvays some 
form of action on the psychic plane, even when, as in warfare, this 
operates through the medium of physical collisions and combats. In 
‘encounters in th.c flesh’, however, in w'hich all the parties engaged are 
simultaneously ali\e at the time, llie meeting-place in w’hich they make 
their ps\chic contact with one another is the external physical world, 
w hereas in renaissances the encounters are not only of a psychic order 
in themsehes hut are also experienced in a psvehic meeting-place, not 
a physical one. A renaissance takes place in the fur intericur of a living 
actor, who pro\ okes the encounter h\ waking in his own mind a memory, 
dormant there, of a partv who is no longer alive. To iccall to mind some- 
thing that one has forgotten is ec|ui\alent, as has been pointed out by 
Socrates,* to learning something new; and a recollection thus precipi- 
tates an event. 

The difference in the setting of the respecti\e stages of renaissances 
and encounters in tlic flesh generates a corresponding ditl'erencc in their 
respective ranges of action in the two dimensions of Space and Time. 
In the Space-dimension, ‘encounters in the ilesli’ have the wider range; 
for thev can occur belv\een anv parties that happen to be alive simul- 
taneous! v on the face of the planet, even if these parties have been 
unknown to one another previously - as, for example, the indigenous 
societies of the New Wc 1 ai.d a Western C’hristian Society in the Old 
World were unknown to one another until they collided at and after 
the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the C’hristian Era as 
a result of the W'estern dinstian maiilime expl »rers’ physical feat of 
maki ig the transit of the Atlantic Ocean. In rcniissanccs there is no 
such possibilitv of encounters on the gc<' graphical plane between par- 
ties previously c]uite unacquainted, sinci in the ps)chic medium in 
which a renaissaiKc takes place, die livinf^ ]) nty to the encounter can, as 
we have seen, resuscitate only those v V-nunt- of tin life of a dead party 
that happen to be already latent in ila Uvn.g perty’s memory. In the 
Time-dimension, on the other ha. ‘encounteis in the flesh hav'c a 
narrower laiige than renaissances; tur in ‘encounters in the flesh the 
parties can oiilv encounter one mother at the moments in their respec- 
tivx lives at which they happen to meet in the Space-dimension, whereas 
in renaissances ihc hving necmmancei — likewise confined in the lime- 
dimension, though he i"* to the moment of his own life at which he is 

> Sec riato: Phacdo, 72 I -7^ c, and McnOy Si a-86 c. 
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performing his act of magic — is at the same time able to call up, at will, 
out of the storehouse of his memory, elements of the dead parly’s life 
taken from all stages of tliis dead party’s history that are on mental 
record there. Moreover, the c\ocat()r has it in his po\Ner to bring on to 
his inner mental st.jgc simultaneously any number of e\ cuts in the dead 
party’s history that in real life were not simultaneous but were successive. 

The difference in the setting of the stages of renaissances and 'en- 
counters in the flesh' also sets different limits to the number of the 
characters that can take part in the play. In ‘encounters in the flesh’ the 
possible number is limited only by the capacity of the habitable surface 
of the planet for simultaneously providing coevisting human societies 
with the habitat and subsistence requisite lor keeping them all alive, side 
by side, on minimum scales of 1a hensraut • and w elfare. I n renaissances the 
maximum possible number of dramatis personae is three, since ex Jtypo- 
thesi there can be no more than two dead civilizations whose ghc'sts the 
living necromancer w ill be able to conjure up out of the Sheol of liis ow n 
subconscious psyche by animating some memory of them tli.it has been 
lying entranced there. I’here cannot be an intact mental record where 
there is not an unbroken cultural tradition; and there can he only two 
dead antecedent ci\ili2ations with which a 1' hig society will have been 
able to maintain this necessary cultural contact across the gulf of an 
interv’cning social interregnum. 

One of the two will be the civilization to which the living society is 
‘affiliated’;^ the other will be a contemporary of this antecedent civili- 
zation which has been implicated w’ith it throuLdi an ‘encounter in the 
flesh’ at the time when those tw'o now' dead civilizations were simul- 
taneously alive, and which, in the course of this encounter, has imparted 
to the ‘apparented’ civilization’s internal proletariat tlie ‘sp.uk of life’ 
or ‘germ of creative pow’er’ inspiring a church, incuh.ited in the bosom 
of this proletariat, which has eventually served the ‘affiliated’ society as 
a chrysalis.^ In the history of the Western Civilization, for e\ample, the 
renaissances that our foregoing survey has brought to light will be found 
to be revivals of some element of the life either of an anteceiient I lellenic 
Civilization, to which the Western Civilization i.- ‘all ili.it ed’, or else of an 
antecedent Syriac (’iv ilization, contemporary with, and implic.ited with, 
the Hellenic, to which the Western C’i\ilization is related li. rough a germ 
of creative power derived from the Syriac Civilization by a C’hrislian 
Church that has served the Western (’iviliz.ition as its chrvs.ilis. 

Until not much more than a hundred and fffty )ears before a.d. 1952, 
renaissances and ‘tncounters in the flesh’ were the onlv kinds of con- 
tact between one civilization and another f)f which llu i'* had been 
historical instances within the 'I’ime-span of some live or si\ thousand 
years during which societies of this .species had been in existi nce up to 
date. Ihit, within a period inaugurated by the Freneh invasion of Kg}pt 
in A.D. 1798 (to give this new era a convenient, though convt ntional, 
initial date), a third kind of contact had been c‘stal)lished through the 
enterprise of Late Modern and pfjsl-Modern W’e*st( rn archaeologists. 
These brilliant pioneers of hi.slorical cxidoralion had succeeded in 
* See I. i. 43 44. ‘ .Slc 1 . i. 57. 
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making contact y/ilh civilizations that were neither living contemporaries 
of their own society, whom it could meet in the llesh, nor dead predcces- 
S(TS related to it by an unbroken tradition of the kind that linked the 
Western Society with a dead antecedent Hellenic Civilization to which 
it was afllliated and also with a dead antecedent Syriac Civilization 
with which it was in liaison through the Christian Church. 

'1 he first of these ‘lost* or ‘forgotten* civilizations to be retrieved by 
Western ingenuity was the liigyptiac; and this was hardly an accident, 
since the J^.gyptiac was, for several reasons, less difficult than other 
castaw'a}s were to recapture. Ff)r one thing, the Kgyptiac culture did 
not have to be literally disinterred, since it had left physical monuments 
that not only stood above ground but towered into the sky. The Pyramids 
at (ilzah did not ha\e to wait for the arrival (if a I'lench expedition ^ry 
force in A.n. to loom large in the minds of living men. Ever since 
their erection in the third millcnniuni B.r. they had made an over- 
w'helming impression on the imaginations of non-Egvptiac sight-scers; 
and \\ estern and ( ireek Oithodox (’’hristian scholars who had never set 
eyes on them were familiar with the fact of their existence — and w'ith 
the further fact that they were the abiding products of a now long since 
extinct h^gvptiac C’ivili/ation— thanks Ic the accounts of the Egyptiac 
Society’s culture and tiistory in the u cords of an Hellenic Civilization 
which, throughout its own life-span, had been in contact in the Space- 
dimension with an Ivgvptiac Tithonus.* One of the incidental products 
of this Hellono-lvgv ptiac encounter had been the bilingual inscription 
in the (ireek Alphabet and in two Kgyptiac scripts on ‘the Rosetta 
Stone’ {inrisus (sf n)() n.r.) which had given Modern Western scholars 
their key to the deciphering of both the llicroghphic and the Demotic 
Kgvptiac characteis; but the ta^k of proceeding from the reading of 
scripts to the interpretation of a dead language conv eved in them might 
have been still more arduous than it actually was if in the nineteenth 
cenluiy of the (’hristian Kra a language descended from the demotic 
Ivgyplian liad not been still in daily use as the lituigical language of a 
Coptic Monoplnsile Ch . 4 ian C’luirch. 

Western scliolais had more ado to recapture a Babylonic and an ante- 
cedent Sumeric C’i\ ili/atic^n wliosc still visible monuments were shape- 
less mounds of disintegrating sun-dried biick that could not compare 
wdth granite-built pv^-amids in iinpre sixeiiess; yet here, too, liv ing 
languages furnished valuable clues. Tlic ichaemcnian inscriptions in a 
simplified version of liic cuneiform script hich provided the keys for 
this script’s d<‘ciphcrmcnt, conveved a 1 uiguagc of the Indo-European 
family from which a still living Ah- lern rsian was descended;^ the 
Akkadian language, conveved in parallel e'olumns of cuneiform script in 
the Achacmcnian insci intions, pn, ’ to he a me: tber ()f tlic svme 
Semitic family as the already familiar Arabic, Syriac, Aramaic, Hebrew, 
Amharic, and Ce’ez; an ahead) acquired knowledge of Old Persian and 
Akkavlian made it possible to ek'cipher the Elamite language*, vv'hich vvas 
the third of those cniploycd in the A ehacmeniels’ trilingual inscriptions, 

* The (loiini » . i Ithonus has hcen observed in VI. vii. 47 “ 5 2 . 

^ See VI. Nii .:|7 S. 
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though Elamite liacl no affinity with any previously known language, 
living or dead ; and bilingual texts in Assliurhanipars library' enabled 
philologists who had already mastered a Semitic Akkadian language to 
interpret a Sumerian language which, like Elamite, had no known 
affinities, but whieh was of mueh greater historical importance than 
Elamite, since it pn)vcd to be the mother tongue of the creators of a 
Sumeric Civilization into whose heritage the speakers of 1‘damite and 
Akkadian had entered belatedly as proselytes. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the triumphs of a Modern Western 
Archaeology was the disinterment of civilizations that had not only been 
long since dead and buried but had fallen into complete oblivion. 'Phe 
Minoan Civilization and the Indus Culture, both of whieh had been 
disinterred within the present writer's lifi lime in the Old World, and the 
Mayan Civilization in the New World, were the most notable eases of 
dead civilizations that had suffered this total eclipse; ami the recapture 
of the marvellously accurate but formidably complicated INlavan system 
of chronological reckoning and notation was perhaps the greatest feat of 
archaeological skill so far achieved. 

The vividness of the life with which these dead, buried, and in some 
cases entirely forgotten civilizations were eni‘ wed in the consciousness 
of a latter-day Western Society that had succeeded in recapturing them 
was picjuantly illustrated by the vitality c)f ikhnaton’s ghost, which, 
after a vilai pausa- of more than thirty-two centuries’ duration, aroused 
the same contnwersially conflicting feelings of svmpathy ami antipathy 
in Western academic circles in the nineteenth century of the C’hristian 
Era that the Ivgvptiae records testified to his having aroused in the iiesli 
in Egvptiac clerical ('ircles when he was living, reigning, and innovating 
in the fourteenth century n.c. 

In thus establishing a third kind of contact between one civilization 
and another, the Modern Western archaeologists had ilone ccintem- 
porary Modem Western liistorians the invaluabli* serv iee of raising the 
number of known civ ili/alions to a figure at which it hatl become just 
feasible to make this species of human society a subject of comparative 
study.^ 


(II) THE OCC’ASION OF 1’IIK DRAM.v OF 
U EXAISSAXCES 

‘Encounters in the fle-^h’ may be precipitated by dehberati' acts of will 
— inspired by aggressiveness, piety, cuiiosity, or other incentivi's on 
the part f)f one or more of the paities. C’uriosilv, for e\ample, was the 
motive of Herodotus’s, Man'o Polo’s, and Ibn Ikitifitah’s travels; piety 
the motive fd (loethe’s ami Bvron’s, as well .is I*'a Hsien’sand Arcult’s, 
pilgrimages; aggressiveness the motive of Ale\ander’s, Demetrius’s, ihe 
Cid’s, and C’hingis’ coiujuests. It is also possible, however, for th(‘se en- 
counters between contemporaries in the Space-dimension to come about 
by accident. For example, contact between a 'Pari l^'urora S»)ciety and a 

' Sff pp. 5"^ !;4, aluivf. 

’ Lucretius: 1>€ Rirum jXaturtl, Hofik HI, II. Sfic and 

* Slc pp. 205 (t, I)cl<j\V. 
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Western Society that had previously had no knowledge of one another 
was established in a.d. 1935 when the natural fortifications of the Tari 
hurora s secluded fastness in Papua were penetrated by an enterprising 
Western explorer' who had not been attracted by any rumour of the 
existence of a mysterious people behind a barrier of knife-edged 
mountains, but had been impelled by a desire to fill in one of the few 
still remaining blanks in a Western map of the World plotted out by 
predecessors of Hides* who, by his day, had been at work continuously 
for some four and a half centuries. 

*J he encounters negotiated by Alodern Western archaeologists with 
dead civilizations, not related by any unbroken thread of tradition with 
either the Western or any other living civilization, might likewise be the 
outcomes of either accident or design. Schlicmann, for example, made it 
the master-purpose of his career to identify and excav'ate the site ot a 
'Proy whose fame had been immortalized in the Homeric hpic,“ whereas 
nothing but the play ot Chance could have thrust into the hands of expert 
and imaginative investigators the clues that led to the discovery of the 
previously (piite forgotten Minoan Civilization and Indus Culture. A 
renaissance, on the other hand, cannot ever come about in this accidental 
way; for the evocation of a ghost by a necromancer is, by definition, a 
deliberate act of will on the necromancer’s part; and, in practising his 
grim and perilous art, the necromancer is always inspired by a conscious 
purpose. 

If tlie wizard screws up his courage to the pitch required for subject- 
ing himself to the self-imposed ordeal ol awaking the dead, he embarks 
on this desperate enterprise as a last resort, under pressure of an urgent 
need to solve some current problem in his own life which he has failed to 
solve by di awing ujion his natiw resouices. 'Die ghost of a universal 
state, for example, is usually e\«)ked in the hope that its presence may 
quell the anarchy of a current Dark Age by the application of a remedy 
which, in the now vlead antecedent civilization’s history, did once 
effectivelv i|uell the anan hy of a 'l"ime of Troubles. 'I’he evocation of 
ghosts of the Homan 'v iu the shapes ol an East Roman Empire^ 
and a Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy,"^ and the installation, at Cairo, of 
a simulacrum of an Abbasid Caliphate that had just been extinguished 
at Haghilad,-‘‘ were mainly inspired by the need for a united military 
and p ilitical front against an alien aggressew. The installation in Japan, 

' S. I \'. V. I<; 7 , willi n. I. Till- assumption, madi* In' the wiitcr of thi-^ Study in this 
earlier I >ass,im*, th.it tlieM'aii I'unii.i must have .letpi'n d ^(miu elements their material 
culture fmm ahio.ul helore the Westerners’ adwnr • ^ t »rri»hiiraled in a letter written on 
the spot hy Mr. C. R. StfUiur on the 2sth fanir ; f "O, when h was cimaped iii earry- 
intj out a sur\e\ of the eioimmv of the n .in ^ u’oia pi 'i>le for the (iinernment of the 
^I'erritorv of I’.ipiia. ‘Tlun uiew m.ii/e bcfoie we '*i «'overed them — a eiop whi<’h, 
out doubt, ll ey ootameil hv lueasional tra with coastal tribes, who, in tarn, ob- 
tained It from I‘'*iropeaiis.’ On the other ban*. *. Stonor writi s 'hat, apjrt from *^hc 
ae(]uisition of this simple \meiie.in nop from some alien source, he cai. find nothing in 
the indif'i nous s\ stem of .ii»iieulmre to j istib the mcws ot the lat ' Mr. Hides or ot anv 
popular accounts of this reuion, wherein it is assumed that people so low in the cultural 
scale coulil not ha\e c\ol\id ihcir sxstcin of cultnalion’ [for themselves, independently 
ot any of tlie aKiicuIuiral . i\ ili7ati»>ns|. ^ - See XIII. x. 12-ih, 155, and 103. 

' See II. 11. 1(17 ij: IV. iv. 173. and VI. vu. 

* See II. li. *177-88; V. ' 3 - 5 - 7 : and VI. vii. 2S. 

5 See I. i. 67, II. 2, 70, and 34^-50; and \ 1 . mi. 21. 
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in A.D. 645, of a copy of the Sinic Han imperial regime, that had just been 
reinstated in China, was designed to foster the planting out of the Far 
Eastern Civilization, dc toutes pieces, on the virgin soil of the Japanese 
Isles;* and the corresponding purpose of taming German, Scandinavian, 
and Slav barbarians beyond the north-eastern frontier of Western 
Christendom was likewise one of the motives tor the evocation of the 
Holy Roman Empire.- The ghost of a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic city- 
state was revi\ ed in a Medieval Italy, and the ghost of a post- Alexandrine 
Hellenic absolute monarchy in the Modern Weslern World at large, in 
the hope of thereby enabling a potentially progressive Western Society 
to achieve its own latent possibilities on the political plane beyond the 
limits of the modest capacity of the clumsy native \\ eslern institution of 
Feudalism. The ghost of a Roman Law \% as evoked first in Orthodox and 
then in Western Christendom in the hope of providing a nati\ e economy 
that was rapidly increasing in complexity with a correspondingly 
elaborate legal framework which could not be pieced together out of 
a juvenile Christian society’s rudimentary nati\e law deiived from 
Christian and Judaic sources. Aristotle’s ghost in the W'est, anil C'onfu- 
cius’s ghost in the Far l^ast, w ere evoked in the hope of enabling a Western 
and a Far Eastern intellect to break out of the ^hell of a C’hristian and a 
Mahayanian Buddhist patristic theology. "I’he ghost of a Sinic Literature 
was evoked in the Far East, and a ghost of an Hellenic Literature in a 
Greek Orthodox and a Western (liri.stcndom, in the hope of thereby 
irrigating an arid native vein of literary genius. I’he ghosts id’ an I lellenic 
Sculpture and an Hellenic Architetlure were e\oked in a Modern 
Western World which was painfully aware that the medic \al school of 
native Western and borrowed Syriac \isual art had no more arrows left 
in its ciui\er. 

A renaissance is thus always deliberatelv produced for a consciously 
concei\ed purpose by a li\ing agent who is awaking the dead from their 
sleep; and, if the li\ing parly to the relation did not thus deliberately 
•take the initiati\e, an encounter of this kind could ne\er occur; for a 
ghost cannot raise itself on its own initiali\e, to haunt the li\ing un- 
imiteel; nor can the dead and the li\ing meet 01. e another by chance, as 
two or more liv ing indi\ iduals or societies can, if they happen to be alive 
simultaneously on the face of the same planet. 

(Ill) ^rilE PLOT OF THE DRAMA OF 
RENAISSANCES 

The distinctive feature of a renaissance that detci mines its occasion is 
also the key to its plot; and our inijuiry into the occasion has show'n us 
what this distinctive feature is. In an encounter betwren a neciornancer 
and a ghost the dramatis personae can never exchange their mles, 
because, in contrast to the dramatis personae in an encounter in the 
flesh bctw'cen parties who are all alike alive at the time, the parties to 
a renaissance are not ‘of like passions*^ with one another.'^ 

» See If. ii. iS^-9 ^ See* H ii. 70. ^ Acts xiv. iq. 

'rtiis ciifli n-ncc an c*n(oiint>r in tliv flesh lu*tv ren (•ont<‘mp<>i.iri(*s .iml nn 

encounter hetwd-ri u nc'( rornanc ci and a {{host o analop)Ub to the difKiencc bctsieen a 
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Of course, in an encounter of cither, or indeed of any, kind, the initia- 
tive will have come from one side only; but, in an encounter between 
the living, the party which happens to have been the victim of the first 
assault, no less than the party by whom the first assault happens to have 
been delivered, has it in him to take the initiative if occasion offers. In an 
encounter of this kind the assaulted party’s passivity and inferiority and 
the assailant’s activity and superiority at the opening of the first act of the 
play are not due to intrinsic qualities in the parties’ respective natures 
which, in virtue of being immutable, make the effects that follow from 
them irreversible. In ‘encounters in the flesh’ the assailant’s ascendancy 
usually proves to be a wasting asset, while the assaulted party usually 
demonstrates his potentialities from the outset. As soon as the encounter 
begins, there is, as we have observed elsew'herc,* a reciprocal exertion of 
influences and a concomitant tendency for the initiative to change hands 
through being captured from the original aggressor by the party that has 
been liis victim at the moment when the curtain has risen on the first 
scene. ’^Piiis ‘re\ersal of roles’ {(iraece TreptTreVeta) is, in fact, the dis- 
tinctise feature of this genre of encounters; and ex hypothesi a corre- 
sponding exchange of parts cannot occur in encounters of the different 
genre in which one party onlv is a living individual or living generation 
of a society, while the (uher party is a wraith. We have already noticed 
that, in an encounter of this latter kind, the living party alone has the 
pow er to take the initiativ e ; and we may now go on to observe that, when 
once, thanks to the necromancer’s initiative, the ghost has been raised, 
the ghost alone has the power to e\crt an inlluence. The spectre’s un- 
canny presence cannot fail to affect the haunted living soul, while the 
ncciomancer cannot retort hv exeicising any counter-influence on the 
ghost that he has laised; for the living can iniluence only the* living, and 
it is impossible for the necromancer to catch alive the dead individual or 
societv vchose gliost he has called up, since, in order to catch him alive, 
he v\oukl luivc to have been his contemporiry and to have encountered 
him in the llesh instead of in his ov\n haunted psychic inner world. 
When the ghost gets on 1 . ncives he has no means of retaliating. In an 
encounter of this uncanny genre the channel of influence is a ‘one-way 
street’ vshich admits no counter-llow of traffic; and the haunted necro- 
mancer v\ill lind cold comfort m reflecting that he has only himself to 
blame, and quoting (ul hnniirntn: ‘Nous I’avez voulu!’^ 

An iniluence to which there can be no ctort in kind is a challenge 
(iiulevd a formidable one); and the plot of me play which the evocation 
of a ghost sets in action can be summed up m the formula that the necro- 
mancer seeks to find aid lor coping widi one -halleiige at the price of 
exposing himself to another. lie is rc'-|Kmaing to a challenge from a 
living contemporary by inviting a c* nge from the ghost of a dead 

s*‘i!<*ntarv u t\ . in w liu h t \ m nicn^bi t is inheicntly capable of cxchanpng roles with 
eviTv oiber, in sp,te ot the instituti.'iwl impediments of class or caste, and a Nomadic 
societv cnpsistmK ol thice nnn-mteic han^cable omp.ments • the shepherds or herdsmen, 
the doKs. ‘u>rscs, and lanuN that ire tluir non-hunun auMhaiies, and their Hocks and 
hi ids (see III. in. 7 22 ^. 

‘ In 1 \. MU. 4b4 So. 

^ Moheie; G'tofgcs Dtimiin, Att I, >ccnc ix. 
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predecessor. In every renaissance this is the structure of the plot; and 
the structure is necessarily rigid and invariable because the dramatis 
personae are incapable of exchanging their parts. Since there can be no 
peripeteia there can be no second act — and no ‘concatenation’,* either, 
between a series of one-act plays. In contrast to an encounter between 
contemporaries, which is apt to run into several acts and to link up with 
previous and subseciuent dramas of its own genre, a renaissance is bound 
to be an insulated experience. 

The only element of elasticity in the plot of a renaissance is the diver- 
sity of the possible denouements of a situation in which one of the parties 
is confronted ^^ith two challenges at once; for the doubling of the chal- 
lenge raises the number of possible alternative responses to four. 

One alternative, \\hich the necromai cer may bring to pass if he is 
sufficiently cool-headed and adroit, is for him to play off his two adver- 
saries against one another. If he can rirst succeed in getting the b(‘tter of 
the li\ing ad\crsary whom he is encountering in the tlesh by mobilizing 
against him the ghost that he has evoked with that intent, he may then 
perhaps succeed in exorcizing the now superfluous reveiiant with the aid 
of the now' subjugated living party, A classic example of this tricky feat 
of prestidigitation is the Western C’ivilizaliorv's success in exploiting an 
Italian lenaissance of the Hellenic culture to retrieve a breakdow n in its 
own native cultural growth, and then shaking oif the incubus of a re- 
suscitated Hellenism by rc\erting to its own distinctive W'estern \ein.‘* 
On the other hand — and this is the second alternative • the ingenious 
necromancer may get the worst, and not the best, of both woilds, as a 
latter-dav Persia tound to her cost when she was constriited by the 
strait-waistcoat of an Imanu Shi'ism which her Safawi comjuerors had 
called up from Sheol to ser\ c them as a spiritual weapon in a competition 
for political supremacy in an Iraiiic Muslim World in uhith the 'Os- 
manlis, and not the Safawis, eventually won the da\.^ \s this example 
shows, the necromancer may both fail to solve the problem confronting 
him in his own sficial milieu which has tempted him into resorting to the 
necromancer’s art, and may also fail to rid himself of a ghostly incubus 
which in this case he will have imposed nn himself in vain. ’I’he third 
alternative is a failure to meet the challenge of a contemporary problem 
combined with a success in escaping the challenge ol the vainly re- 
suscitated ghost — as a nascent W'estern Christendom was compensated 
by the fiasco of the Carolingian evocation ot a ghost of the Roman 
Empire for the failure of this aboilive act ot necromancy to ciucll the 
anarchy of a Dark Age.^ 'i'he fourth alternative -which is the inverse of 
the third —is exemplitied in the fatal success of a Lcf) Syrus and a Sui 
Yang (’hien in solving the same problem of anarchy in a nascent Ortho- 
dox C’hristendorn and in a nascent Ear ICastern World at the price of 
saddling the salvagetl society with an incubus that defied all subsetjucnl 
efforts to throw it off and that progressively increased its preoMire until 

* The phenomenon c»f ‘concatenation of encounters bctcctcn contemporaries has 
been cxarr.iritfj in IX. cm. 4:5 j (>]. 

- See pp. b2 73, abo\e. 

^ See I. 1. 36b 400. 

^ Sec p. y, above. 
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it eventually broke the back of the society that had deliberately assumed 
this fatal burden.* 

After taking this bird’s-eye \iew of the plot of the drama of renais- 
sances, it may be convenient to glance at the process of evocation before 
looking further into the nature of a challenge from the revenant which is 
the nemesis of recourse to the necromancer’s art. 

* Stc pp. 15 and i6, abo\c. 
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(I) THE INVERSION OF AN ORIGINAL 
HISTORICAI. ORDER 

AT first sight it might seem possible to call up the whole culture of a 
jL \ dead antecedent society <;/ hloc^ since (\x liyf)()tlusi the whole of 
this dead society’s history has already been played out to a finish, and, 
just because it is all now dead, and is extant only in the tradition of a 
living society, it might be expected to be also all now revocable simul- 
taneously. Actually, as we have found in our survey of renaissances,* 
the elements of a dead antecedent cu'Uire are apt to be resuscitated 
piecemeal; and there are two reasons for this. One reason, as we have 
seen,^ is that a ghost is never raised except for the immediate practical 
purpose of obtaining its assistance for the solution of some pressing 
problem in the necromancer’s own life; and the element which, witli 
this purpose in \iew', he selects for reaniination out of the compre- 
hensive spectrum of a dead civilization’s accumulated experience will 
be only what is relevant to the current problem that is exercising the 
necromancer himself at the time. If, however, the neeromancer were 
nevertheless to overstep the limit of his immediate retjiiirements by 
trying to resuscitate the dead culture in its entirety, a p()sitive obstacle 
to an integral renaissance wouhl then present itself. The simultaneous 
presence of elements of human action and experience that have never 
been in existence simijltancf)usly ‘in real life’ is only possible in a psychic 
world in which these elements have been rcducial to the tenuous con- 
sistency of disembodied memories. As soon as the W ill takes delivery 
of these ghosts from the Intellect in firdcr to transl.ite them into real life 
again, they once again become amenable to a law of real life which debars 
incompatible institutions, ideas, and ideals from reigning simultaneously 
in one and the same social milieu. 

'Phe mtjst crack-brained .Mcdie\al \Vestern vf)tary of Hellenism 
wouhl never, for example, have dreamed of deliberately resuscitating, 
side by side, a bevy of stncrcign independent paroehial city-states alia 
(jTcca and an oecumenical Roman Empire which, in the history of the 
Hellenic Civilization, had been the tardily applied antidote t«» the fatal 
anarchy which the licence of parocliial sovereignty had eventually let 
loose upon the Hellenic W'orkl. When, in the twelfth century of the 
Christian Jia, these two resuscitated Hellenic institutions did come 
face to face with one anothi r in a W estern arena as a result of the un- 
co-ordinated operations of rival schools of Medieval W estern necro- 
mancers, their inherent incompalil)iIity promptly brought tluan into 
violent collision; and it proved impossible to make a Medieval Northern 
and Central Italy safe for a plenary indulgence in the Greek vice of 
parochial sovereignty without reducing ‘the Holy Roman banpire’ to 
nonentity. 

For these reasons the ghosts of elements which, in the life of a dead 
* On pp. 6-114, above. ^ On pp. 118 20, above. 
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antecedent civilization, have come and gone in succession to one another, 
without ever having appeared on the stage simultaneously, are apt like- 
wise to be resuscitated successively, and not simultaneously, in the his- 
tory of an afliliated society. When this happens, the chronological order 
in w'hich these ghosts are evoked is neither the original order nor a 
haphazard one bearing no relation to it; it is the original order in 
reverse.* 

In the political field, for example, a Roman Empire which had been 
the last political institution to be thrown up in the course of Hellenic 
history was the first to be resuscitated in the history of a Hellenistic 
Western Christendom, ‘d’hc Holy Roman liimpire* was inaugurated at 
Rome a week before the eighth century of the Christian Era ran out, 
and in Charlemagne’s lile-time its writ ran in all provinces of the 
WY'stern W’^orld ol the day except Britain and Asturia. On the other 
hand the sovereign city-state wliose emergence in Hellenic history had 
been almost coeval with the birth of the Hellenic Civilization itself was 
not resuscitated in the WV*stein Whirld until after the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and even then its first effective reappearance was 
confined to a Northern and Central Italian province of the Western 
World. ^ Two or thiee hundred \ears had to pass, after that, to give an 
expanding Metlieval Western cosmos of city-states time to establish 
secondary strongholds in Flanders and in Germany, ^ and some two 
hundred years more to give the resuscitated Hellenic ideal of parochial 
sovereignty time to translate itself from the city-state to the nation-state 
scale by captivating the feudal monarchies of Transalpine and trans- 
marine Western luiropc;^ and it was not till after the outbreak and 
exacerbation of the French Revolution in Paris, little less than a thou- 
sand years after the date of the coronation of Charlemagne at Rome on 
(diristmas Day A.n. Soo, that the Hellenomanc nations of a Late 
Modern WVstein W’oihl linally capitulated to the Periclcan Attic 
political ideals of absolute Fovereigntv for lach parochial state, vis-a-vis 
the lest of the bodv social, and absolute democracy for the citizens of 
each parocliial state in thv laiiagement of their own parochial domestic 
affairs . 5 

In this instance the reason why the original chronological order was 
reversed in the evolution of a renaissaiue is perhaps not dillicult to 
deserv. The e\planati(.u is to be found in tlie utilitarian ciinsiderations 
wliich are the motive of every renaissance, as we have already noticed. 
In C liarlemagiv'’s gciicration throughout Western Christendom, a 
nascent civilization’s most urgent politic '' need was to extricate itself 
from the anarchy of a Dark Age; upl. the ob»ious iiistitutional instru- 
ment ior the purpose was a universal ^^/e wtiich had been instituted 
originally by a ilisintegrating anttv nt civilization as a means of 

* This plicnomi'nc'n h.is l)Ci’n toiichc.i upon alnadv in IX. ^ii*. oS-ioi. ^ 

' "I’l i' Stall* in the ( l.i'^sual .ind Modi in sense ot the word lust re-cmcrccd in the 
Italian n»''-stjtc with its int<nsi\e political lile, its «;tionR cimc eonsi iousness, and its 
complex .oui aitifunl eon tilution.il s\stt'nis’ (Dawson, Chr. : Rili^ion ana the Km oj 
UVs/erM (lultiitr (London Shecil & Waid), p. 314)* 

^ Sec 111. lu. 2«)0“1oo ar < 344 "T* 

* Sec III. ill. 360 3. 


5 See pp. 7-15, above. 
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extricating itself from the anarchy of a Time of Troubles. So long as 
the Roman Empire had been an effective regime, a mortally wounded 
Hellenic body social had enjoyed a reprieve. U'hen the Roman Empire 
had been stricken with its second and final paralytic stroke — which, in 
the western provinces, had incapacitated it at the turn of the fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Christian E>a — the Hellenic Civilization had dis- 
solved into the resurgent anarchy of a social interregnum with which a 
nascent Western Christendom was still battling in the eighth century. 
The Western Hellenistic Society of Charlemagne’s day did not have far 
to seek in order to hit upon the happy thought that, if only it could now 
revive the Roman Empire in the form in which this had existed in the 
West from Augustus’s reign to 'Eheodosius the (jreat’s (save for an 
interlude of recurrent anarchy between Alexander Severus’s reign and 
Diocletian’s), it might he able to recapture the blessed fiav oeciimcnica 
which the Western Christian Society’s Hellenic predecessor had en- 
joyed for the greater part of those four centuries. 

On the other hand, C’harlemagne’s generation in Western Christen- 
dom, and a fortiori Charles the Fat’s, vvoultl have found nothing 
attractive in the international anarchy of a pre-Alexandiine Hellenic 
cosmos of sovereign parochial city-states ind a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic cosmos of sovereign parochi.il ‘enlightened monarchies’ which 
were to prove so attr.ictive in their turns to the Medieval Italians and to 
the Modern peoples of the Transalpine Western countries; for this in- 
ternational anarchy, which the Roman Empiie hatl temporal ily ipielled, 
was the erving evil with which the Carolingians were contending. 
Parochial liberties bought at the price of oecumenical chaos could 
appeal only to communities whose energies had acLunuilated a head of 
steam strong enough to need a vent, but not vet strong enough to blow 
Society to pieces; and this new set ot social circumstances which 
differed from those of a Carolingian Western C’hrislcndom in almost 
every point except the significant point of being transitorv -was the 
situation in which the pre-Augustan 1 lellenic ideal of parochial absolute 
sovereignty ran riot through the Western World in the course ot some 
eight or nine centuries following its first revival on the eity-state scale 
in an eleventh-century Italy. 

Corresponding considerations explain the reveis.ils of an original 
chronological order in the evolutions of renaissarue.^ in divi-rs non- 
pohtical fields of activity. 

In the linguistic and literary held, for example, the collection of texts 
of works of the antecedent culture’s literature, whith we have foiiiuP 
to be the earliest svmptom of a dawning cultural renaissance, is the 
latest cultural pursuit of an antecedent civilization in its diMth agonies. 
’I’he manuscript-hunting fifteenth-century Italian Humanists were 
crossing pens with the manuscript-copying sixth-century monks in 
Cassiodorus’s lircnium at Stpiillace, where the last of the great Roman 
imperial civil servants in the W\*st had spent his old age in proviilently 
lading a monastic Noah’s ark with samples of the Latin version of an 
Hellenic literature after he had retired from his thankless secular pro- 
‘ Oil pp. 52 ^7, above. 
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fessional task of trying to make an Ostrogothic barbarian successor-state 
of the Roman Empire work. 

The compilation of encyclopaedias and dictionaries, which is apt to 
follow after the collection ot texts in the evolution of a renaissance,^ 
comes before them in an antecedent society’s cultural history; for, even 
when a disintegrating civilization has reached a stage of cultural decay 
at which it gives up the attempt at further creation in order to concen- 
trate its dwindling energies on tr}ing to preserve the cultural legacy of 
the Past, it makes, at first, an eifort to bequeath the quintessence of this 
heritage to Posterity in a systematized form worthy of a rational mind, 
before eventually resigning itself to the uitiwa ratio of a mere mechanical 
reproduction of texts. Iwexicographical activities thus occupy not the 
last, but the penultimate, chapter in the cultural history of a disinte- 
grating civilization, whereas, in the evolution of a renaissance, they come, 
as we have observed, not first, but second, after the texts of the ante- 
cedent society’s literature have been retrie\ed and explored. The fourth- 
century commentators Servius and Alacrohius, the fourth-century 
grammarian Aeliiis Donatus, and the fifth-century encyclopaedist 
JVIartianus C’apella, who were labouring for the preseivation of the 
Latin version of the Hellenic literature in the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire on the e\e of a fifth-century collapse, had to wait for 
their iModern Western a\atars until the sixteenth century and after. In 
the (ireck-speaking heart ot the Roman Empire, where Ilcllcnism sur- 
vi\ed for some two hundred \ears longer than in the western provinces, 
a sixth-century Ilesychius of Miletus was the encyclopaedist who, in 
a Ryzantine renaissance of Hellenism, found his a\atar in a tenth- 
century Souidhas;- ami llsii Shen’s Shuo HV//, comprising 10,000 
characters arranged untler 540 radicals,' which was the model for all 
the dictionaries compiled in a Far Eastern renaissance of Sinic letters 
from the 'I ’ang Age onwards, had been produced at some date during 
the first half of the second century of the C'hrislian Era, before the 
collapse of a Posterior Han Dynasty which was the Sinic counterpart of 
the Hellenic Civilization po. i-l)iocletianic regime. 

The inversion of an original chronological order persists as a cultural 
renaissance continues to unfold itself. The writing of original works in 
the antecedent culture's Iiteraiy language, which, in the antecedent 
civilization’s own history, is apt, as we haw seen, t«i be on the wane by 
the time when lexicogiaphy comes to the unc, is apt, in the evolution 
of a 1 naissance, to h.^ng fiie until the reincarnate lexicographers have 
prepared the ground for it.** We ha\c noMceci this se(iucnce in the 
history of a Byzantine icnaissancc ( i Hellenic let ers,*^ and we have 
also noticed^’ that the Ihzantine writers in die incdium of Ancient Greek 
were content to imitate a Nco-AtlL n) which had been the vehicle 

* See pp. aho\e. 

^ Sei* S.ind\s, J. K.; .1 lli'^torv of (Jtnssiial Siholanliip ftoiti tin Sixth Cnitiny B C. to 
the End o* the Sluhile (ranihiiclRe igo^, riintisiiv Tuss), p. 371. 

1 Sec JUr Grasse Broikhnus (Leip/iR Ilroikhau',, 20 voU.), \ol. iv, p. 55, and 

The Kneyu lopuedia Ihitnmiicaf 1920, \ol. v, p. 5/3- 

Sec pp. 59-62, above. PP- abo\e. 

^ See pp. 60-61, above. 
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of the Hellenic literature of a post-Augiistan inij)cria/ Ape before they 
had the temerity to produce caricatures of the /anpuape uml style of 
a Thucydides and an Herodotus. In a parallel W'esteiii renaissance of 
Hellenism in a Latin dress, the sequence was likewise the inverse of the 
original order. Medieval Western Latinists were content to reproduce 
the Latin of a post-Diocletianic Age before they ventured to try tlicir 
hand at imitating the works of an antecedent Silver Age of Latin 
literature, or those of a Golden Age by which the Silver Age itself had 
been preceded.* 

This inversion of an original chronological order can also be observed 
in the evolution of renaissances in the held of visual art. For example, 
in the evolution of a Western renaissance of Hellenic architecture, an 
Andrea Palladio (77 T(/w/ a.d. 1518-80^ made his appearance 141 years 
later than a Filippo Brunelleschi ( 7 '/n/hJi a.d. 1377-1446). In other 
words, a series of Western archiieets who were turning their eyes 
towards Hellenic sources of inspiialion, because they were no longer 
finding scope for their creative powers either in a nati\e Western 
Romanesque st\le or in an imported ‘Gothic’, sought to reproiluce 
the cupola of the Avia Sophia- before they thought of refiroducing 
the columns and pediment of tlie Parthenon, though the Parthenon 
was the cluf~d'cruvre of the native st\lc of Hellenic architecture at 
its zenith, whereas the Ayia Sophia was a Umr de force of Ionian cpi- 
goni of Ictinus who, after discarding their already woiL'd-out native 
style as impiously as Brunelleschi and Palladio were discarding theirs, 
had sought their own fresh inspiration abroad in an exotic Svriac style 
W’hich was the nati\e Hellenic stale’s antithesis. ^ In the long-drawn- 
out epilogue to the history of an Fgyptiae Ci\ilizati()n which had been 
galvanized into an unnatural life-in-death after it had run through 
all the phases of disintegration to the \erv \erge of dissolution,^ the 
artistic as W'ell as the political st\le of a ‘Mitldle lanpire’ which had 
played the senile role of an Fvg\ptiac iiniveisal state* was promptly 
revived, after an abortive interregnum, under ‘the New' I’Anpire’ in the 
sixteenth and fifteenth centuries whereas the revival of the artistic 
style of ‘the Old Kingdom’, w hose lh)ruit had Cv)me and gone some seven 
or eight hundred years before ‘the Middle laiipire’s’, was not attempted 
until the advent of the Sai'te Age in the seventh aiul sixth centuries n.c. 

If, as the secjuence of renaissances of Hellenic political institutions in 
Western history suggests, the order in which a living society evokes 
ghosts out of the past life of a dead predecessor is determined by the 
living society’s estimate of the ability of divers ghosts to helj) it to meet 
its own successive pressing needs, liovv are we to account for the ap- 
parently well-attested fact that this utilitarian order of evocation turns 
out to be correlated with the order in which these elements of the life 
of the dead civilization had originally succeeded one another in the 
flesh? If the order of evocation is, as it appears to he, the inverse of the 

' Scr Taylor, II. O.: Ihc Mcdimval Miml (Lond<m 1911, M.u millan, 2 \ols.), vol. ii, 

p. i:;2. 

2 See p. 84, above. ^ Sec IV. iv. 51.-5S. 

♦ Sie 1 . I. i'13-o; II. ii. 1 12; V. V. 351-3; V. vi. irjo; and VI. \ii. 49 50. 

5 See further pp. 350 r, htlfjw. 
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historical order, how are we to explain a correlation which is apparently 
an historical reality and yet does not appear to serve any useful purpose 
in itself and is certainly not deliberately intended? The explanation is 
perhaps to be found in the consideration that the living party to the 
encounter is apt to be still in process of growth during the time when it is 
making its successive renaissances of divers elements drawn from a dead 
antecedent society’s past life, whereas, ex hypothesi, the dead society 
whose experiences and achie\ements are thus being laid under contri- 
bution one after another ^vill have passed through all the successive 
stages of a disintegration into which it will have fallen as a result of 
having had its growth cut short by a breakdown. If we may assume that, 
in the living society’s memory, the traditions of the archaic stage of the 
dead antecedent society’s growth w'ill have left no abiding impression, 
then, of all the phases oi the dead society’s histoi ^f that the living society 
does still recollect, the last phase of its disintegration, in w hich it will 
have entered into ‘a second childhood*, will be the phase which will 
display the closest alHnity with the infantile first phase of the living 
society’s growth, whereas the adult last phase of the dead society’s 
growth, in which it was standing at its zenith on the eve of its break- 
down, will be the last phase of its history to become intelligible to its 
living successor, though u will be the oldest phase of the dead civiliza- 
tion’s history that is still within the living society’s ken. 'Fhe living 
society will not begin to become capable of understanding or appreciat- 
ing this adult phase of its dead predeces.sor’s history until, in the course 
of its own growth, it has passed out of childhood through adolescence 
into a corresponding state of spiritual maturity; and, whatever may be 
tlie potential fiuitfulness of some other individual's or society’s recorded 
experience, this experience cannot become of any practical use to us 
unless we have learnt to understand its significance and appreciate its 
value. 

liven a talent that we have inherited as our birthright will remain 
barren so long as we ourselves remain incapable of turning it to account. 
Just as the potential agricu jrai wexilth of North America was inacces- 
sible to nati\e hunting peoples who lacked tlie iron axes needed for 
cutting down the forests,* or as the potential agricultural wealth of the 
clay sods of Britain was inaccessible to hiisbanilmcn who had not yet 
masteiLd the technique of deep ploughing/ so the spiritual experience 
of soci. 1 maturity is inaccessible to a socuty that is still spiritually 
juv’cnih. And, since a tieasure, so long as it lemains inaccessible, is for 
practical purposes non-existent, it is no*, alter all, surprising that a 
living civilization which is still in its ov n chiM’nood siiould neglect the 
mature achiev'einents of a dead predec«*‘>.‘'Or’s manhood, and should 
start its course of successive renaissai. by exploiting the senile pro- 
ducts of a subset]uent ‘second childhood which even a child can already 
comprehend and, in consequence, already utilize, ’fhe grov\ing civiliza- 
tion will have to be increased in wisdom and stature^ to an altitude of 
approximate parity with its dead pr<'tle‘'essor s altitude at its zenith 
before it can profitably In'ing out ot its mental storehouse those choice 

* See IF. li. 27 vS S. ^ See VIII. mii. 3i>“39- ^ I.iiU* ii. 5 — 

B 2'.)l.).iv F 
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treasures that the dead society ultimately created in a period of ripeness 
which, in the dead society’s own history, came long before the period of 
its senile decay. 


(II) THE ECLECTICISM OF 
WAHLVER WANDTSCHAFTEN 

If this explanation* hits the mark, our phenomenon of chronological 
inversion will have proved to he a variation on (ioethe’s theme of 
Wahlvcncandtschaflcn (‘elective alHnities*, ‘congenialities’). In the lan- 
guage of the Gospels, 

‘Whosoever hath, to him shall he ^iven, and he shall have more abun- 
dance; but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
he hath.’^ 

The hard truth proclaimed in this ruthlessly illuminating text is 
pointedly illustrated in the cultural history of Western C’hristendom. 

For example, there was never a time - not even at the blackest nadir 
of a Western Dark Age — at which this Hellenistic Christian civilization 
did not ‘have’ the poetry of Virgil in the sense of possessing manu- 
scripts of the text and retaining a siifhci.at knowledge ot the Latin 
language to be able still to construe the literal meaning of the words. 
Yet there were at lea.st eight centuries, running from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century of the (‘hristian h>a inclusive, during which N’irgil’s 
poetry \vas beyond the comprehensi(»n of even the most gifted, pious, 
and industrious Western Christian students of it, if we take, as our 
standard of what constitutes a genuine understanding, an ability to 
divine in X’irgil’s poetry the meaning that had been intended by the 
poet himself and that had been duly apprehentled by kindred spirits in 
ins own world, from a contemporary Horace down to a fourth-century 
Servius and Augustine. lAen a Dante, in wh(j.s(‘ spirit the first glimmer 
of an Italian renaissance of Hellenism was already biginning to dawn, 
saw in Virgil a figure whicli the historical X'irgil would have taken, not 
for his own unas.‘-umingly human self, but for some august ly mythical 
Orpheus or Musaeus; and, in the mental vision of kss enliglileiied 
Medieval Western souls, the true lineaments of the classical poet were 
still further transmogrified into the cjuite unrccogne/able shape of a 
wonder-working magician who had left his mark on a Neapolitan land- 
scape where the historical poet had lived a ipiiet life of literary seclusion 
and where hi.s mortal remains had eventually been laid to rest in a tomb 
on the road between Naples and Piiteoli.* 

Similarly, there was never a time at which the ^^'estern Civilization 
did not ‘have’ the philo.sophy of Aristotle in thi* sense of possessing the 
texts of the Hellenic philosopher’s principal treatises on logic in com- 
petent translations by a J.ate HelUnic man of letters, Hoithius [Tirthat 
circa a.d. 4S0 524), who combined a mastery of Aristotle’s ihought with 
a mastery of the Ancient Greek language in which this thought had 

' aircaily, tiv antw ipaliori, in IX. \iii. py loo. 

2 Malt. xiii. 12. C'p. Matt. xxv. 2y; \Iaik i\. 2s; I..iil<c Mil. iS arnl xi.x. 2^>. 

^ Sre C'r rnpan-rti, I), : nr I Miflio Fm, 2nil t-J. fl'I^rcm v Srrhrr), I’artc 

Sc<oruJa. m-Il.i I .i rcipoKiir.’ 
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originally been conveyed.^ Yet there were six centuries, reckoning from 
the date of Boethius’s death, during which his translations of these works 
of Aristotle’s were beyond the comprehension of the most acute Western 
C hristian thinkers, notwithstanding Boethius’s foresight in leaving 
them keys in the shape of Latin coinmentai ics of his own and a Latin 
translation of a commentary of Porphyry ’s.^ 

Moreover, there was once a time- -between the date of the Crusaders’ 
capture of 'Poledo in a.d. 1085 and the date of their loss of Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 1261- during which a Mcdic\al Christendom ‘had’, in the 
sense of holding physically in its grasp, the whole philosophical, 
scientific, and literary legacy of Hellenism that was extant, in that age, 
in Dar-al-Islam in Arabic translations and at Constantinople in the 
Ancient (ireek originals;-* yet Western Christian scholais failed to mak^ 
any use of their opportunity for winning a knowledge and understanding 
of Hellenic poetiy in the original (ireek during those fifty-seven years 
for w'hich the Constantinopolitan store-house of Hellenism w'as under 
Western C'hristian rule, wlicreas their fifteenth-century Humanist 
successors in Italy, wlio were debarred from the Crusaders’ potentially 
invaluable direct access to the springs of Helicon by the successive 
counter-strokes of a Cxreek ()rtlu)dox Christian revanche and a consc- 
i|uent Ottoman Muslim conquest of an ephemerally liberated Romania, 
succeeded nevertheless in acajuiring a mastery of the Ancient (jreek 
language and literature as a Kryfi ic foi a Modern Western World, 
thanks to their zest, energy, and acumen in profiting to the utmost from 
the imperfect scholarship of a dozen Byzantine (ireek refugees who had 
found asylum in Italy from the Ottoman conquerors of their homeland 
and had managed to bring away w ith them a handful of manuscripts of 
Ancient Oreek texts. 

Considering the eflectiv i ness of the fifteenth-century Italian Human- 
ists’ exploitation of these slentler opportunities that were all that came 
their way, bow are we to explain their thirt« enth-century Venetian and 
Freiuh predecessois’ signal failure to harvest their own immense 
oppoi tunities for gathei ing 1 all the fruits of an 1 lellenic literary culture 
in (i recce itself? 

In seeking an explanation of this apparent paradox, wx have, no 
doubt, to take into account the bitterness of the two sister Christian 
Helleni.^tic civilizations’ aniino.^ity towards one another from the close 
of the 'wt'lfth century of the Christian Kia to the later decades of the 
seventeenth. 5 'I’heir mutual estrangement v\cnt to farther lengths than 
their common (]iiairel with Islam, and e’‘Iier of these Christendoms 
found it easier to enter into fruitful pcuific int. -course with its Muslim 
neighbours than with its schismatic Chi-siian co-n ligionists. For this 
reason, a I’alermo captured in a.d. ’ and a 'folcilo captured in 
A.D. 1085 by the Western Christian Crusaders from the Muslims turned 
out in the sequel to be more favourable forums for cultural intercourse 

* See S»-»ilys, J. F.- A [lisUny of Clawical Schohitship (CambridRC 1Q03, University 

Press), pp. and S07. m, 

^ See ibid., pp 2 pi 40 -T.i>1o- Ii O. : 77/4- .IJtJ/.ioW .U/m/(Lopd(m iQi I. Alacmillan, 
2 vols.), vol. i. p. .,2. ’ P- 1 10 aboxe. 

♦ Thuodide^, Hook [. chap. 22. ^ Sec IX. \iii. 151-^5 and 380-92. 
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between the conquerors and the conquered than a Constantinople that 
was captured by another band of the same Western Christian aggressors 
in A.D. 1204. It was thus psychologically easier for Medieval Western 
Christian scholars to take delivery of Hellenic cultural treasures of 
which the Muslims happened to be ‘carriers’ than it was for them to 
incur a corresponding cultural debt to other alien ‘carriers’ who were 
schismatic Byzantine Greek Orthodox Christians; and subjugated 
Byzantine Greeks, on their side, may have been less ready than subju- 
gated Muslims were to share their Hellenic cultural riches with their 
new Frankish masters. 

In another context* we have noticed that, when, under the successively 
unfurled banners of Nestorianism, Monophysitism, and Islam, a Syriac 
World that was progressively liberatii.g itself from an Hellenic ascen- 
dancy had simultaneously opened its mind to recei\e the Hellenic cul- 
ture, it had not taken delivery of this alien culture as a w hole, but had 
confined its interest in Hellenism to the two intellectual pro\inces of 
Philosophy and Physical Science. An Hellenic philosophy ami physical 
science, not an integral Hellenic culture, was thus the legacy ol Hellen- 
ism that Medieval Western scholars found accessible to them, through 
the good olllces of Muslim middlemen, in the cultural forum of an 
clcventh-century Palermo or 'Poledo, and it is notorious that, in the 
tw'clfth and thirteenth centuries, a Western scholarship that had pre- 
viously failed to take advantage of the legacy of an Hellenic Boethius did 
show the same zest, energy, and acumen in profiting by its opportunities 
of mastering Hellenic philosophy and science through an Arabic medium 
at Palermo and ’Poledo as it was to show thereafter, in the fifteenth 
century, in aetjuiring the literary culture of Hellenism, in its Ancient 
Greek original dress, from a handful of B\zantine (ireek n^fugees. 

The speed, enterprise, and determinatuin w ith w hich Western scholar- 
ship turned to account the opportunities offcretl at 'I’oledo are p.irticii- 
larly impressive.- One of the earliest of the series of translators who 
laboured there, Dominie (iondisahi, who set to woik at the instigation 
of the Western Gatlujlic Christian Archbishop of 'Toledo, Kaxinond 
{fun^ibatur circa .v.n. 1130-50), translated into Latin a running transla- 
tion - made for him orally, into C’astihan out of Arabic, b\ a bilingual 
Andalusian Jew', Johanan ben David (‘Avendeath’) of Seville of the 
Muslim sazants' commentaries on Aristotle and original works in the 
philosophical and scientific fields.’ 'The earliest maker, at 'i’oledo, of 
Latin translations of the existing .Arabic translations of Hellenic philo- 
sophical and scientific works was a f k*rard of' (’rernona (ahiit \.i). 1 1S7); 
and this Lombard translator at 'Toledo was follovvetl bv a Mich.iel Scot 
(who is believed to have learnt his Arabic at Palermo), by a (Jerman 
Hermann, and by an English Alfred ( florfhat A.D. 1215 70).^ 

* In I\. \in. 40S. 

- Scr Sand\s, f. A lli\tnr\ of ('Aiiwiuil St hohit\lnft futni the Snth (Jtnturv /* ( to 
the Knd of tfir Middle A;'f% (C.inihridijr i I him tsitv l*u pp. q Vi 17 - , 

p. qo7, n. q, for S.intl’,s' d<lit tf) A. : Uerhtrthi\ ttiti(iui<i \iu I'ni^r et l'oni,'ifie 

des tradut ttt}m latincs d’ Anstotr, tt \ur le\ torntnt ntmu s "ov \ tm tirahis ttnfdove\ pur Its 
dofteurs \i hnla^tufur^ (ist (<1. 1S17; 2rul ril. 1S4D. 

3 See .Sandys, ihid., i)p. q py 40. 
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If this were the whole story, we might imagine that we had now fully 
explained the contrast between the imperviousness of Medieval Western 
Christian minds to the classical works of Hellenic literature which lay 
at their disposal in the original (ireek at Constantinople and other points 
in Greek Orthodox Christendom, that were conquered by Western 
Christian arms in and after a.o. 1204, and the eagerness with which the 
same Medieval Western C:hristian minds seized upon and mastered the 
philosophical and scicntilic works of Aristotle which were accessible to 
them, in Arabic translations, at Palermo and Toledo. We might jump to 
the conclusion that tliis contrast was simply the corollary of a difference 
in degree of intimacy and cordiality between the respective relations in 
which the Medieval Western Christians stood to their Arab Muslim and 
to their (ircek Orthodox Christian contemporaries. We might not sus- 
pect that a Aledieval Western mind’s selection of the works of Aristotle, 
and rejection of the works of Plato, the Attic dramatists, Pindar, and the 
authors of the Homeric Epic in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of 
the Christian ICra had anything to do with any differences in degree of 
psychological alhnity between the respective relations in which a Medi- 
eval W'eslern culture st()f)d to divers successive phases of the Hellenic 
culture itself, as these were represented by the various works of an 
Hellenic intellect and iuiagination that have just been mentioned. There 
would, however, be two p.ilpable flaws in any answer to our question 
which ignored the play of Wahhrrzvatidtschaftin in the contact in the 
"l^ime-dimension between an affiliated Western Christian Hellenistic 
Civilization and its Hellenic predecessor, in order to offer an explanation 
solely in terms of the contacts in the Space-dimension between a Medi- 
eval Western Christendom and itsMuslimand (xrcek Orthodox Chi istian 
contemporaries that w ere the dead I lelleiiic culture’s tw'o living ‘carriers’. 

Any answ’er that was confined within these limits would have failed to 
take account of two inti actable historical facts. One of these facts is that 
in the fifteenth century, when Italian Humanists were eagerly acquiring 
from refugee Ihzantine Cheek ‘carriers’ their knowledge of the Ancient 
Ch-eck language and liter, re, the religious and cultural animosity be- 
tween Western and Orthoilox Christians was even more violent than it 
had been in the thirteenth century,^ when Medieval Western Christian 
scholars were show ing themselves insensible tc the attractions of Ancient 
Greek prietry. 'I’he oth-r lelevant fact is tiMt in the thirteenth century 
the Western Christian enthusiasts for the sU ly of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
w ho V ere making such good use of the opp ntunities offered at Toledo 
for studying it through an Arabic medium, oid not, as a matter of fact, 
neglect the simultaneous opportunirii s oflcn*'! at C onstantinoplc and 
elsewhere in the Frankish principalitic.. -m Cireek Orthodox C^hristian 
soil for gaining access to texts of .\ri. works in the Hellenic philo- 

sopher’s own original Ancient Greek, x nough the Frankish conquerors 
of Romania, including the clerks as well as the fighting-men, would 
appeal to have been barbarously indifferent to the Hellenic cultural 
treasure^ of all liind*" philosophical as w'cll as poetic and plastic — 
that they held in their i- sensitive hanus,- the contemporary Frankish 

* See IX. Mii 151--S. " Sec p. no, above. 
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Aristotelians in the Crusaders* West European homeland did make 
serious efforts to supplement their Palermitan and Toledan translations 
of Aristotle’s works into Latin from Arabic witli better translatk)ns into 
Latin from the original Greek which the Frankish conquest of Romania 
in and after a.d. 1204 made it possible thereafter to produce.* 

‘The Schoolmen, ni> longer satisfied with renderings from the Arabic 
versions of Aristotle, ht'gan to obtain translations taken directly from the 
Greek. Thus the Do minima was know’n to William of Auvergne (who 
became a bishop of Paris in A.n. 122S and was still alive in A.n. 1248) in 
a translation from the Cl reek, before the Schools of Paris had received 
Michael Scot’s trafislation either of the Aiabic text or [of] the commentary 
by A\erroes. The Rlitton\\ the Politics, the first four books of the Nico- 
vmchean Ethics, the MdifUd Moralia, p. rt at least of the Alctdfyhysia, and 
the Patva Xtitinalia, were known from the first in Latin translations fioin 
the original.- ... It may ... be inferred' that a Latin translation of the 
Greek text of the Etiiks was known under the name of [Robert] Cirosse- 
teste [7 irchat circa A.n. 1 175 1253], ha\ing probably been executed under 
his direction between A.n. 1240 and x.i). 1244 by one of the (Greeks whom 
he had inxited to Englantl.^. . . "I'homas Aijuinas ... in c|Uolmg Aristotle 
. . . uses translations from the Cireek alone, and not from the Arabic.’’ It 
was at his own instance that “William of Rrahant” is said to ha\e produced 
in A.u. 1273 (doubtless with the help of others) a literal Latin translation 
of the Greek text of “all the works of .At istotle”, which superseded the oKl 
renderings from the Arabic.*’ “William of Rrabant”, [who] is none other 
than William of Moeibcke or Meerbecke, . . . was probably one of the 
young Dominicans annually sent to (ireece to learn the language. i\ftcr 
liis return U inn A.i). i2hS) he was chaplain to (’lemtait 1 \’' ami ( Iiegory X, 
and acted as Greek secietary at the Council ot L\ons [\.i). 1274]. . . . 
Towards the close of his life he became [J.atin C’atholic| Archbishop of 
C’orinth (.\.n. 1277 i2<Si) and continued the work of e\t‘culing (and pos- 
sibly superintending) translations from (Jreek into Latin.’*’ 

* See .SaruKs, f)p tit , pp }.7 64. - Ihitl., p. 54S. 

3 From the t^^() t n t’. (i) that Hermann, the Tnled.m ti.ir -.latiir tht .Xiabir, ‘\\lin 

fini .hed hi'. tran'^I.ttinn (it the .Xrahu t uniiiu nt.irv (*t \\ 1 1 mes on tlie / tfin \ in \ D. 1 2 
slates, in the piif.ue to In', riiidiiiiu; of .\ 1 -I .m.iIh’s lomnunl'. on the Nhitom ill 
A.U. 1 th.it hi-^ \\(.rl oil the I thii \ had Ik i n reiuft itil list Ii h\ ( iro"i‘ti ‘.te’'- ti.iii''! i- 
tioii' of I lie lallt r 1 1 orii the oriu'iiial ( irt i k’ ( SaiidN op. t it , pp. ^ S4 s, i itm^' 1 li imann's 
‘I<e\ eri mli.s I’.iler, iiKieiNitr Koluitus, I intohiunsis t pi-^t opii i\ piimo fonte, unde 
enianas eiat, (iraeio MdiliLit, ip-vuni iihiiim cst eoiiipkliiis iiiinpn laliis it, Ciraeioiiiin 
( ormiiLiiti'. pr.'ci ipiias anni Mils [ wi Satuh^mm .\.J.'l\] riotiil.i , i ornmi ntatii'' ’): 

find (’ll) that ( itoS'.i tisit 'n k'reat adniiur, Ho^er Hat on, . . . assiiie'* us th.il . . [(»rosse- 
teste) could ne\er translate lioiii either (iieek or Hehriw \Mthoiil .i-.'^i a.im e’ (.'samhs, 

op. Cit , p. TT ",)) 

Ihid , p ^ Joiird.iin, op. i it , p 40. 

'' * '*\.Suh unwi \ n.] 127T Wilhilmus de Ihahanti.i, Orilini'. Fiat tin atoinni, tianstulit 
omnes libio'* .Xn.lottlii de (iraeio in i.atinMin, viibimi i\ \eibo, (|ua tiaii latione 
scholaies adliiK hodit rna da iitiiiitiir in st holts, ad iiistantiam doinini 'riioinae le 
Aquino” ( broil, in J .null iibioe’s Sinpttms Ucrum (Jinn. .Sifiimf., 170(1, p. 20(1; 

cp. Jounlain, p ^>7^).’ 

A( < online' to 'l'a\ lor, n. C). • '1 hf MnJian al 17 /W (London iqii. Mat mill. ui, 2 sols.), 
vol. 11, p. "^t;!, a stilts of f.atin ti msl.itions of .Xiistotie’s woiks made fioin the (ireek 
tevt, dirett, wa-. pioducid by collaborator, of Saint 'Fhomas .\(iuinas iitnii a.u. i 2()J 
onward-.. A.J.T. 

" St t the prciiit Studs, IV. is*. Sl-I, btb, and (> 22 . .\.J.T. 

Sanil>s, 0)1. (It., jip. sb2 i. .\ list (4 works of I Iippoi r.ites and ( ialen and of Sim- 
pht Ills, Ammonius, anti I’rotlus, besides Aiistotlc himself, that wi re either eeitainly or 
prtihahls tianslatcd hy William of .Moiihcke into Latin out of the oriu'iiial (Jreek, will 
be found ibid., p. 563. 
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This historipl evidence makes it clear that the mutual antagonism of 
the tw o Christian 1 leljenistic societies did not, in fact, prevent thirteenth- 
century Western Christian scholars from acquiring from their Orthodox 
CJiristian contemporaries any elements in Orthodox Christendom’s cul- 
tural heritage from Hellenism on which any thirteenth-century Western 
Christian hearts were set. 

‘In the course of about 130 years, i.e. in the interval between the early 
translations at Toledo in A.n. 1 150 and the death of William of jMoerbeke 
in A.D. 1281, the knowledge of Aristotle’s philosophy had passed in 
[Western Christianl P.urope from a phase of almost total darkness to one 
of nearly perfect lij^ht;’* 

and, in this thorough, as well as rapid, iMedieval Western Christian 
intellectual conquest of Aristotelianisrn which culminated in Willi'zm 
ot IMoerheke’s labours at Corinth, the pacific conquist adores were not de- 
terred by any psychological inhibitions from drawing upon a Byzantine 
Greek as well as an Andalusian Arab storehouse of Hellenic culture. 
How came it, then, that, when they w'ere so eagerly pulling out the ori- 
ginal Greek texts of Aristotle’s works from thirteenth-century Byzantine 
shelves, they were content to l(‘a\e untouched the works of Ancient 
(jreck poetry, stacked there side by side v\ith the Corpus Aristotelicumy 
wliich were to be pulletl out in their turn some tw’o hundred years later 
b} fifteenth century Italian Humanists with an eagerness as lively as the 
thirteenth-century W'estern Schoolmen’s passion for the philosophy of 
Aristotle ? 

Considering that, in the inter\al, the already bad relations bctw'cen the 
Franks and their li\ing (Jreek contemporaries the Byzantines were 
steadily ileteriorating, we can only account for the subsequent aw'akcning 
of Western imaginations to an appreciation of the beauty of a dead 
Ancient Circek jioetry on the supposition that, in the course of those 
inter\ening two centuries, some cultural i panouissement in FrankUh 
souls in Xortiiern and (\*ntral Italy had been attuning them to Ancient 
Greek melodies to whic^^ the thirteenth-century P'lankish Aristotelo- 
maniacs had n*mained t.^af when their ears had been opened to the 
clicking Morse (’ode of an Ai istotelian l >gic that had been equally inau- 
dible to them till then; and, as soon as we hud oursches having to allow 
for tl is unknow n (jiiantity, w e can identif\ it, w ith sf'me assurance, with a 
familiar historical e\ii)t. In Italy between Haute Alighieri's day {virebat 
A.D. rrbj; 1321) and Poggio Bracciolinf.- (rirebat A.n. 1380-1459), a 
growing school of Humanists had been ''Mc essfully ‘tuning in’ to the 
melodies of a dead I lellenic poelrx in th. J aitin rendering into which the 
original Gieek cadences had been Danspos. il by \ irgil and the lesser 
denizens of a Latin Muse’s transp<^rti u Parnassus. Wc can watch this 
cultural process of recapturing an a 'ciation of H llenic poetry in a 
Latin dress in the act of accomplishment in the fourlccnlh-ccntury 
Italian soul of Petrarch (rizubai \.d. 1304 74). By the fifteenth century 
the pp'^'ess w as compkte; and this long and arduous apprenticeship in a 
Latin inedium had cheited, in the ids of the lifteenth-ccntury Italian 


» Sand>s, op. tit., p. 565. 
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Humanists who liad served it, the aesthetic capacity to appreciate Hel- 
lenic poetry in the Greek original. 

The door of a Medieval Western mental prison-house was thus by 
that time unlocked and ajar; and one touch from the tumbling hand of 
a dimly enlightened Byzantine Greek refugee therefore now sulliccd to 
push this door wide open. 'Ehe ease with w'hich the liftcenth-century 
Italian I lumanists in a Latin medium made themselves Humanists in the 
original Greek \ indicates the truth of the aphorism ‘Whosoever hath, to 
him shall be gi\en, and he shall ha\e more abundance’.^ 'The Italians’ 
successful cultivation of their native Latin legacy from Hellenism in the 
course of the Later Middle Ages of Western history had assimilated the 
mental atmosphere of the precocious lifteenth-century Italian province 
of an embryonic Modern Western Worl 1 to the cultural climate which a 
by then long since dead Hellenic World had once enjoyed in the times in 
which the Greek and Latin masterpieces of an Hellenic literature had 
been created. 

This episode of Medieval Western cultural history points to the ex- 
planation of a phenomenon which has come to our notice as a matter of 
historical fact. If, in the history of a li\ing civilization, the divers phases 
of a dead antecedent culture are apt to be onjured up in a sequence 
which is the inverse of the order in which these same phases have ori- 
ginally appeared in the antecedent society’s own life, the reason, as we 
can now discern, is because a ghost does not become amenable to a 
necromancer’s incantations unless and until the w'ould-be wizard has 
learnt the art of invoking the departed spirit in the deail soul’s own fami- 
liar language. ’The necromancer will never be able to raise a gliost with 
which he is not already psychologically in sympathy; for, even if the 
shades in Sheol were willing to answer to the summons of a iliscordant 
living voice, it would be impossible for a necromancer to have addressed 
a summons to a shade with which he had not already acquired some 
psxchic affinity. Without this bond of pre-established harmony to place 
him cn rapport, the necromancer would be disablingly insensitive to the 
aura of the ghostly presence. 

A truth winch, in tliis Study, wc have approached empirically, through 
a survcvof historical embodiments of it, has been apprehended by Plato 
intuitively and been presented by him in a myth. Plato s account, in the 
Critias, of an imaginary civilization of the first generation flowering on 
the subsc(|uently lost continent of Atlantis, out in the Oeean somewhere 
to the west of the Straits of (Gibraltar, is prefaced by a passage purporting 
to explain why it is that no more than the most jejune tradition of this 
dead civilization’s charatter and achiev’cments has been preserved by its 
successors through an intervening series of social interregna caused by 
recurrent catacl)sms. 

‘While the names of [the jjrcat men of this dead Atlantic Civilization] 
have been preserved, the memory of their achievements lias been 
obliterated by tlie catastrophes that have overtaken their successors and 
by the immensity of the periods of ihc time that has since elapsed. Wc 


Matt. xiii. 12, (luotccl on p. 130, above. 
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have already observed* that the survivors of the periodic catastrophes have 
always been a remnant consisting only of illiterate highlanders whose 
knowledge of the past rulers of their world has been v’irtually confined to a 
bare list of names. 1 hese famous names have still had a strong enough hold 
on their affections to move them to bestow' them on their own children, 
but they have had no knowledge of their predecessors’ qualities and in- 
stitutions beyond the faintest echoes of hearsay. The reason is that, from 
father to son for many generations running, they have suffered from a 
shortage of the sheer necessities of life, and that their attention — and 
consequently their intellectual aeti\ity — has been concentrated on these 
shortages to the neglect of Ancient History. Mythology and historical 
research are a pair of acti\iiies that only gains a footing in communities in 
process of civilization (ttoAcis-) pari pa, sit with a margin of leisure. I’heir 
opportunity arri\es when a community has reached a stage at which the 
necessities of life have been provided for; until that stage is reached, there 
is no opening for them; and this is the reason why only the names of the 
famous men of Antiejuity have been preserved, without any accompanying 
memory of their achievements. 

In other wrirds, there can he no renaissance of a dead culture except 
in the Ivjsom c^f an afHliated society that has raised itself to the cultural 
level at w’hich its predecessor was stand ng at the time when it was 
accomplishing these achievements that haw now' become candidates for 
resuscitation; and (Plahi reminds us), e\en if the afliliated society docs 
eventually attain this degree of cultural maturity, the possibility of a 
renaissance is not thereby automatically guaranteed; for, in the mean- 
time, the tradition of the antecedent culture in the allillated society’s 
heritage from its predecessor may ha\e worn so thin that a tardily 
established cultural ailinity may find itself neutralized b\ the lack of e\en 
the most ctherial medium for establishing communications hetween the 
Ining society in the current phase of its history and the corresponding 
phase of the history of the dead ci\ilization. 

* Tn the Tiiti.ints, 21E zy', fjuotcd in this Studv in IW iv. 24-35. 

- Plato: Cntuis, io«ju to\. 
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E, THE CONSEQUENCES OF NECROMANCY 

(I) THE TRANSFUSION OF PSYCHIC ENERGY 

W HAT rites are required for establishing eiTective contact with a 
ghost with whom a necromancer has business to transact? 
Acc('rciing to a legend in the ()dyssi\\ the technique of raising the 
dead was found to be a dangerous game by the hero of the epic wlien, 
some twenty-seven eenturies before Columbus’s d.iy, he cast oif from 
die land of the living arul made the untried westward transit of Ocean 
Stream in quest, not of gold and spices in the workaday markets of a 
terrestrial Cathay, but of oracles from a ohantom seer’s uncanny lips in 
a mouldering I louse of I fades.* Though ( Hl^sseus showed his usual pru- 
dence by following, to the letter, the professional instruetions of the 
sorceress Circe, “ even so he had considerable diilieult\ in extricating him- 
self from his hazardous psychic ad\enture; and ()d\sseus’ experience, as 
narrated in the epic in the adventurer’s oratio rutu, is doubly discon- 
certing to the reader; for the hero of the was granted a privilege 

which we cannot hope to share if we ventuie in his wake in leal life. 

'Phe crux of necromancy lies in the hard fact that a psychically depo- 
tentiated ghost cannot hold converse with the living unless its vitality 
has been momentarily raised again to the lev'cl of consciousness;^ the 
sole means ot' administering this indispensable temporal v reinvigora- 
tion to the shades of the departed is to give them a restorative draught, 
and for this purpose such insipid ingredients as honey, milk, w ine, water, 
and barley meaP are not enough; in order to bring a ghost back to an 
ctTective state of animation, the vivifying brew has to be ‘laced’ with the 
sinister infusion of some living creature’s freshly shed blofitl. 'I'his is a 
prescription sine qua ?wn without which no business can be transacted; 
‘no blood-otfering, no oracle’;^ and Oilysseus duly provided the life- 
taking life-giving draught; but the legendary Achaean hero wms allowed 
to reanimate the shades of 'I’eircsias and the rest of the ghastly lout by a 
vicarious sacrifice. The operative blood that Odysseus infused into the 
innocent but ineffective bloodless offerings in his sacrificial trench 
spurted from the sword-slashed throats of a yimng ram and a black ewc,^ 
whereas the blood that has to be contributed in real life is not an amen- 
able substitute’s but is the necromancer’s own with w hich he parts at a 
risk, for himself, of succumbing to pernicious anaemia. 

Thus, in real life, the necromancer can restore a ghost’s v itality only at 
the cost of lowering his own by the exact degree to which he raises his 
phantom beneficiary’s; and the venturesome necromancer’s plight be- 
comes more and more precarious as the difference in psychic potency 
between the souls of the two parties to this ghoulish encounter is pro- 
gressively reduced by the living party’s deliberately performed self- 

* C)(J\^uv, Hook XI, pmsim. 

* 1 or these, SIT Odywty, ilotik X, li. 504-40. 

’ Sec Oii. XI, 11 . 140-^4. X, II. 518 iO\ Od. XI, II. 26-28. 

' 'J'hr sh.idc of 'rcirc-.ias in Od. XI, II 147 g. 

<' Ud. X, II. 527 8; Od. XI, II. 35 36. 
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devitalizing ritual act. At the beginning of the proceedings, when the 
spectre s potency registers zero, while the necromancer’s registers a still 
undiminished plenitude of normal human blood-pressure, the difference 
is of a magnitude at whicli it constitutes a securely impassable gulf;' but, 
as the original difference approaclies parity, this gulf dwindles to the 
narrowness of a strait across which the reanimated ghost can leap; and at 
that stage the necromancer has both attained the result for \\hich he has 
been working and has incurred the peril which, in his profession, is in- 
separable from success, llie reanimated ghost is now at the successful 
necromancer s disposal frir him to command if he can; but, in conse- 
quence, the necromancer himself is now exposed to a risk of having the 
tables turned on him by the reanimated ghost. 

'I’he truth seems to be that a ghost which is impotent to take the ini- 
tiative in engineering its own revival does not feel an> moral obligation 
towards a necromancer whose motive in taking the necessary initiative 
and in making the indispensable blood-sacrifice has not, after all, been a 
disinterested one. 'Phe first use that the ghost will make of the vitality 
that the blocjd-transfusion is restoring to liini will be to reassert a will of 
his own. In the language of a nascent p<Jst-l\Iodern Western Science of 
Psychology, 

‘An autonomous complex pursues its way anti goes through its paces, 
repeating its own special peiformanee tjuite legardkss of any human con- 
sideration. It is a kind of ghoht haunting the ctirridors of the Mind, and, 
like a gliovt, it enleis tl'*e sphere of the Pn bent from the still living Past. 
It IS elubive and haril to challenge, like the ghost. Only analytical insight, 
with fair appraisal of its historical significance, can break through the 
intangible env'clope and release the energy informing it.’^ 

In real life a necromancer seldom has the legendary Odysseus* luck of 
drawing as his ‘opposite number’ in the lottery a deiresias w'ho honours 
a gentleman’s agreement by dehveiing his oracle in exchange for the 
draught of revivifving blood and then tactfully reliev ing the necroman- 
cer of his presence.^ And. ven when the shade with which the necro- 
mancer has business to transact does behave in this gentlemanly way, 
his unwanted fellow phantoms neutialize his tact by their importunity. 
^\'lKn Odvsseus w as engaged in raibing the ghost of 'Peircsias, the dark 
life-blood had no sooner spurted into the sacrificial trench than 

‘they ceme flocking up fn^n Erebus, the soius of the lifeless dead: brides 
and lliLir gr()oms; old men with a tale of sulkimgs to match their tale of 
vears; and maidens in the springtule of tlieir starovv, which was as fresh as 
the bloom of their youth. '1 here tame v\arrii)r'-', too, Siam in battle, with 
their armour bedabbled in gore. All thesi in then muhitudes came crowd- 
ing round the trench from every quart 1 vvitli an iineaithly clamour; and 
1 , at their onsti, was gripped by a blan ..iiig fear. + 


‘ liaMu-s' of the Soul (London 1940, ILulIu-ir, Tind.ill cX Co,k; 
Motluicn), p. Sf)2 

XI, 11 . , 

» Of/. XJ, 11 . 43. L.ncs '.S 13 ^^ere rejected as spurious by tne Alexandrian critics 

Zenodotus and Aristophanes on the unton\incing ground ot an alleged inconsistency 
With what tuiluws them. 
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Odysseus, being Odysseus, did not lose his nerve, disconcerted though 
he was. As Circe had counselled him, he drew his sword and, squatting 
behind his trench with the weapon outstretched over it at arm’s length, 
he ‘fended otf the feeble forms of the dead from approaching the blood* 
until he had done his business with Tcircsias.* In thus inflexibly carrying 
out his instructions, this man of many sufferings and superhuman powers^ 
performed a prodigy of strongmindedness; for, in the uneasy interval 
before the gentlemanly seer Tcircsias presented himself, the first ghost 
to importune him was his unburied comrade Elpenor’s,^ while the second 
was his mother Anticleia’s.** After Teiresias’ ghost had duly appeared 
and delivered his oracle and withdrawn, ()d}sseus let down his guard 
over the blood-offering and gave access tcj other ghosts in a (lueue, with 
his own mother inc\itably at the head of if® but in the eiul he found it 
advisable to beat a hasty retreat for fear that the hazardous situation 
might get out of hand. 

‘After saying his say, Ilerakles went back to the House of Hades, while 
I stood rny ground by the trench in case I might be approaelied by yet 
another of the hero warriors who had met their deaths aforetime. And, as 
like as not, I might have gone on seeing warriors of olden times according 
to my choice; but, before I could sate my curic^sity, there came flocking 
upon me countless hordes of the dead with an unearthly din, ami 1, at 
their onset, was gripped by a blanching fear lest ciiieenly Persephone 
might send upon me from Hades the Corgon’s head - fell monster’s 
countenance.’^ 

Odysseus thereupon acted with a characteristic promptness which 
saved him from the fate that Pandora had brought upon Mankiiul when 
she had let loose all the scourges ot human life by lifting the lid of her 
jar.^ Odysseus made off in a trice, got his crew' and himself back on 
board, and baffled his spectral assailants, as a li\ ing (jerman army w^as to 
be baffled one day at Dunkirk, by putting the insulating breadth of 
Ocean Stream between the pursuers and the pin sued.'* 'I’his happy 
ending is not, however, a guaranteed outcome of the necromancer’s 
adventure. \ legendarv Odysseus has his historical fellow' adventurers 
who ha\e not escaped so lightly. 

(IJ) THE CHALLENGE FROM THE AND 

A PAIR OF ALTERNATIVE POSSIRLE RESPONSES 

(a) THE ANTAi:.\N HEHOr.ND AM) THE ATLANTLAX STANCE 

When f)dysseus had the temerity to trespass on the threshold of the 
Underworld, he duly won his sought-for oracle from the reanimated 
ghost of '^JYiresias, but, in wanning it, also put himself in jeopard v of 
being made to pay for his impertinence bv being confronted with the 
(iorgon’s head. What was this 77S/o maleficu that Odysseus thus both 

* O^/. Xr, II. and 82. ^ UoX^TXas 'O^vannU. ()<J\y\rv, passim. 

' Oil. XI, 11 . 51-81. » Oii. XI, 11 . 8| 8.>. 

' Ofi. XI, 11 . 152 f)25. ' 0 ( 1 . XI, 11 . (i2h 35. 

7 Hesiod: \Vorl<\ and 11 . 42 105, especially 11 . 104. 

» Od XI, 11 . 636 40. 
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courted and dreaded ? It was the nemesis to which every necromancer 
exposes himself whenever he scores a success in playing his dangerous 
professional game. Thanks to his successful interrogation of Teircsias* 
obliging shade, Odysseus secured invaluable information in advance* 
about his own stormy future; it was invaluable because this uncanny 
foreknowledge just enabled the hero to master his fate by winning his 
way home to Ithaca and there recovering possession of his lost wife, 
property, house, and kingdom. Odysseus thus ‘got away with* what he 
wanted in playing his game with the Infernal Powers; but other players, 
of hardly less note, have proved either less adroit or else perhaps merely 
more unfortunate. 

Jacob, for example, in his nocturnal encounter at Pcniel,^ where he 
‘was left alone and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of 
the day’, won a blessing from this formidable jinn that was no less pre 
cions than a gracious Teiresias* oracle; but a legendary Canaanite Jacob 
brought tribulation on himself for lack of a legendary 1 Icllenic Odysseus* 
saving sense of measure. Jacob did not know when he had had enough; 
and his insutferably obstinate terms to his foiled supernatural ad\ ersary — 
‘I will not let thee go except thou bless me’ — erst him the dislocation of 
a major joint which left liim lame for life. Jacob’s retrospective boast — 
‘I have seen (jod face to *'ace and my life is preserved’ — though it may 
perhaps have been no exaggeration of the truth, was at the same time 
admittedly no cure for the boaster’s permanent disablement. His fateful 
adversary had left an abiding mark on Jacob for evil as well as for good. 

A legendary Canaanite Pygmalion, who fell in love with a statue that 
w as the w ork of his ow n art, w as extricated by the gods from the predica- 
ment into which this princely artilicer had brought himself through an 
idolization of his own techni(|ue’ by their gracious act of breathing the 
breath of life into the nostrils of an ivory ikon which, thanks to this 
auspiv ions supernatural interv ention, miraculously became a living soul.'* 
As for a legendary post-Christian Western Frankenstein, who had no 
claim upon (iod’s grace, this cponvmous hero of a latter-day society 
came to an aw ful end whic* both a P\gmalion and a Jacob had escaped. 
Frankenstein’s monster, like Jacob’s jinn, did eventually take his de- 
paiture; but in this Modern Western \ersion of a Syriac m\th the roles 
were reversed; for in this latter-day encounter it was the necromancer, 
and not the ghost, that took the initiat ve in breaking otf the ( ngagement, 
and tin inhuman creature ot a human creaL t’s science made otf with a 
cm sc instead of a blessing on his lips. ‘I g'\ but remember: I shall be 
with }ou on vour wedding night.**’ W bile Ja^ nb got otf trom his wrestling 
match with the Powers of Darkness none the worse f n* it beyond being 
lamed for life, Frankenstein’s penalty ' as the loss of his birthright of 
creativity. 

Js it possible to define more closely . ... terrifying challenge from tiic 
rvvimuit which is the price of invoking the rvivnani s aid in seeking a 
respon.-e to some pressing challenge in the realm of current lifc.^ Such 


5 


TVt.ilUa in Oil. XT. 11. nz 
Sn- IV. i\. 42-, (.s. 

Shfllcy, Xl.UN ; r'liinkin^tiin, or tre Aioatin 


' Cicn. x\xii. 24-3^. 
•» Jtn. 11. 7. 
Prometheus, chap. 20. 
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a definition is perhaps implicit in the words in which Frankenstein was 
addressed by the monster wliom he had conjured into life: ‘You are my 
creator, but I am your master; —obey! It looks as if the relation be- 
tween the necromancer and the ghost that he has raised can never be one 
of psychic parity. One or other of the two parties must be master, and 
one or other slave ; and the shade of the departed has no sooner been 
reanimated by the sorcerer’s tour dc force than the live man and the 
reveyiant find themselves plunged - and this inevitably and immediately 
— into a contest which is deadly because a vital issue is at stake. 

What is going to be the gruesome blood-transfusion’s ultimate effect? 
Is the necromancer going to gain more by giving the reanimated ghost 
the strength to work for him, supposing that the ghost proves amenable, 
than he is going to lose by proportionate! v' diminishing his own strength 
and thereby affording the ghost an opening for establishing an ascend- 
ancy over the living man who has recallecl the deatl to life, supposing 
that the ghost chooses thus to take advantage of his resiiscitator’s self- 
inflicted weakness ? Is the rash communicant w it li the dread powers of 
an Underworld to return inspired by a muse or possessed by a devil ? Is 
his encounter w ith the dead to be a stimulus or an obsession : Manifestly 
either of these alternatives is a possible outcome, since it is alreaily 
manifest that the challenge from a nreuant is a p.nticular form of a 
general phenomenon, discernible in encounters of all kinds, that has 
come to our attention in more than one pre\ ions context. A personality’s 
response to the psychic impact of another personality may be the kind- 
ling of a creative ‘light caught from a leaping flame’,- or it may be a sub- 
mission to the deadening ‘social drill’ which we ha\e labelled ‘mimesis’.’ 
A military uniform that may stiffen a soldier’s plastic human nature into 
the superliuman inllexihihly of a heio under fire m.iy also stiffen it into 
the sub-human hfekssness of .in automaton on the parade-ground; and 
the same pair of alternati\e possible outcomes presents itself when the 
challenger happens to be a niumwt from the I’lidei w(uld of a Dead Past 
as when he happens to be a li\ing contem|)orary. 

In the language of a nascent post-Modern W estern science of Psycho- 

‘The atavistic attraction of a primordial imat^e can become so o\lt- 
pow'crinf^ at certain crises that onlv a diseiplined devotiu.n to reality, a 
devotion that cann<jt be uprooted or deilected, is able to withstand it. . . . 
7 ’he alternati\e possibility contained in the sunbol can be apprelitaided by 

the term “psyc'lioloi^ical creation” 'The ambi\ alence j>f the aniina-fluure 

now appears as an alternative to which C’onsciousness is able to ri spond in 
two wavs. '^I'o . . . become identified with the archaic imaj^e would be one 
way. I'o express the Unconscious creatively, but to maintain psycho- 
logical responsibility towanls the expression, would be the other, both 
ways are possible; the choice is fundameiilally a (luestion of attitiule 

'Phese two altem.itivc possible attitudes have been given classical 
expressions in an Hellenic mvthology. 

‘ Slullcy, Mars - Fninki iutrin, or the Motltrn Protm flieus, ihap. 20. 

‘ I'lalo’s letters, No 7, 34111 I, (|Uotcd in 111 . 111. 24s. 

’ .Set* 111 . 111. 245-S .nd S74: . IV. 12? n, i ? i 2, aiitl 234; V. v. 70; and V^ \ i. 2S^. 

Ilavn«-s, If. f j.: Mythohti’yof the Soul (I.oiidoii 1^40, II.i.IIk le, 'I'lnd.ill iv Cox; iviVi 
Mcthin ii), pp. 701 -2. 
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When Ilcraklcs was making his westward trek along the length of 
North Africa to find the Garden of the Hesperides and bring back 
tliencc the guardian nymphs’ life-giving apples, he ran across two giants, 
Antaeus and Atlas. Ik'fore Ilerakles’ advent, Antaeus had proved an 
in\inciblc adversary fur all comers who had ever been so rash as to join 
battle with him; for this sanguine giant was a son of Mother liarth; and, 
if ever, in any wrestling-match, his antagonist contrived throw him, 
the momentary victor was merely defeating himself; for, in thus causing 
Antaeus to renew his contact with his mother, he was giving him the 
opportunity to replenish his vitality from its original source, and the 
giant refreshed invariably scored a decisive victory on the rebound from 
his momentary prostration. When Ilcraklcs accepted Antaeus’s chal- 
lenge and was baffled, in his turn, by this Earth-child’s buoyant re- 
coveries, he finind a solution for the Antacan problem by strangling t!.e 
wretch to death while holding him aloft off the ground. In sharp con- 
trast to the series of triumphs that Antaeus had won before Ilerakles* 
advent, the experience with which Atlas had met had been the dis- 
couraging one of defeat. This giant Atlas was the child, not of the god- 
dess Earth, but of the titan lapetos;* he had tahen part, together w'ith the 
rest of lapetos’s bn)od, in the 'flitans’ unsuccessful assault on the Olym- 
pian citadel of the usui p^ ^ high god Zeus; and, w'hen the battle w^as over, 
the maIicE)Us leader of a \ietorious war-band of interloping barbarian 
gods had exeirised his ingenuity in de\ising retaliatory toinients for his 
defeated adwrsaries. W'hatevcr we may think of the dooms of Menoetius 
and Prometheus, we muit admit that, in the sentence passed on Atlas, 
Z(‘us did ‘make the punisliment fit the crime’ 

‘^riie b ileful mind of Atlas plumbs the depths of all the seas, but the 
giant’s own frame holds up the tall pillais that ki‘ep Eiirth and Heaven 


asunder.’' • i it 

‘ \ilas co?npi lied hvan oxermasteiing constraint, holds up wide Heaven, 
supporting it w ith liis luad and his unwear^ ing hands in his station at the 
ends of the h:arth, just on the liithcr Mde ot tlie siinll Ilespcndes; fiir this 
was the doom that was dt h out to him by tlic wit of Zeus. + 


Alias’s criiiK- had hcin an attempt t<> scale hiRh Heaven; the punish- 
ment iutiieled on him was to hold In'sh Ile.oen up; and this was the 
stanee in which llie melaneholv uiant was eveutualK tound by his visitor 
Ilerakles. In order to uiasp the relation b< tween an Atlantean stinicc and 
an Anaean rebound, we ha\e to reeof;i.i,e that the Earth, off whose 
fostei.ne breast a bum ant \nt.ieiis was pe peiuallybouneini; .ip like an 
india-rubbci ball, and the l’lrm.iment wl ■ -e dead weitrht wa.s constantly 
pressing down upon the head and h.mds of an immohihzcd Atlas, arc 
merelv two diHeiTut aspicts of one and the same ^ 

seen irom opposite quarteis of the . 'ual lompass us i ep.e..- 
rirmament and refivshini' I-arth are, m psychic reality, u enticah yiu 
choice’ between fallinji into an .\d.intean stance and m.ikm? an Antacan 
rebound is in truth ‘fiirdamcnt.illy a question o attitii e . 


* Ilosi.ul: TJuoi:nn\\ 1. =;o.). ''nis lldltiv 
CirrK'sis. 

•» Od.y Hook I, II. 52 54- 


T irotos i" du’ Jdphftli of the Hook of 
(hlbert. W. in Tfu' Miki.Jo. 

■i Ile^l()lJ I fit ('!iony, 11. 5^7"-®* 
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The antithesis between the Antaean and the Atlantean attitude has 
been traecd out in a Platonic dialogue, staged in a post-Marxian Russian 
social setting, which is no less illuminating it it is myth than if it hap- 
pens to be histoi} ^ 

‘In the summer of \ n 1920 the two philosophers, Gershenson and 
V t\ano\, Wire living in the Convalescent Home for Scientific and 
LiUrarv Woiktrs in Moscow Lach of them was installed m a corner of 
the common 100m From one corner to the otliir they exchanged twelve 
letters about problems of the Philosophy of History . . . 

‘The standpoint il presented by Geishenson was one of an anarchic 
hostilitv to Cultiiie 

‘“Ml the spiritual achievements of Mankind, fhe wiote] all the 
wealtli of intuitions, tactual knowledge and moral standards that has been 
garneitd md toitilud in the course of tht centuries — all this has latterly 
become burdensornt to me It weighs on me like some throttling voke, 
like some dress that is execssivelv heavv and exeessivilv warin'- This 
feeling has be en distressing me for a long time past, but it used to descend 
on me onh oeeasionallv and even then rnver tor long at a time, while 
now It has become a chrome experunec As 1 see it, it would reallv be the 
greatest possible blessing it one could plunge into Lethe and, in those' 
waters, flush out of one s soul, without leaving a traee, the leeolleetion ot 
all religions and sv stems of philosophv, all tut al knowledge all arts and 
all poetiv, in order to step out on to the ftirther] bink as naked as 
Piimaev il Min and the re —naked iinme umbered, and jovful stretch 
out one s bare arms, in freedom, till thev tone heel Heaven "I here would 
be onlv one thought out of the Past that one would VMsh to ret iin in one’s 
consciousness, and th it is How burdensome how oppiessivelv hot, it was 
in those [now disearded] elotlies’ How bhssfullv uruneumbe red one feels 
without tile m’ ’ ’ 

We mav pause at this point in oui e|uotation to observe in parenthesis 
that both the depicssion and the veaimng which (jcishenson has here 

* The as n pi dvu i htrt is i Iran bln n fron the (iiiinin ti\t < 1 I rnst 

Rc bert C urtiu s iJiut / / pi f/#/ ///r (Siutte irt mil lU rhn ,2 I >i u tin \eili^s- 

\nstili) pp iih ly Pn sf I (_ urtiiis ret( ids ih It lu h ui t \ti u ti d il f 1 in tlu 1 urnd 
Dit Kr( itur I din. in t; I I left 2 fi ) I lie i t s hi ri ti msl iti el h i\ e hi i n ipn tc J 
with tl e pi rri 1 i n < f tht nit’ « 1 uid iht r >h|i } iis 

111 II } il itiM^ I di ( t r til II eiil u> i 1 tl i 1st IS h en II li c d In I Iiinii in Ins 

c s i\ Of tht hi I in! Vr o v f tht Itts lu I S nn n In lliinie i j imon how pm i the 

iiiif f siti r ( f 1 I'l 111 mte edi nl e i\ ill/ iti niii-n>ts pai il\ ing is rh iits me liMiig 
ei nimiinit iii i lu iwn wi rid whi } his i irgi 1 die ul «t it nti hi ills ind ii li- 
st ipieitl mil 111 in I u t < n iht m et n p 11 il le t > th It t m die n t ultiiie 

J\rl ip It 11 i\ ni i I L t 1 ll t 1 1 % 11 t igi r itu n itn n ti h i\e ihc iit imp i t 1 fioin 
thiir ntuhh urs in too gii it fiiitittnn J liis ixtineiii hi cii id iti n md sink the 
ard jur ( f tht y e net 111 m nth b 1 n inv in drl-. ot II di in p iiiiliii^ I r igl t into I iij 1 md 
in te id i t i \i iting our irti t is tin i lUst ot thi 11 sm dl pn gii s m th it lu Idi irt I he 
sarni perl ifis wi ttie t ist i f Kc me w hi n it reel i eel the iit liomtiriiee lliitmulti- 
tiiele i t pi liti jr dm in n in the i it nch langii uf* eiispt rsed all t \ i r ( it i m inv iiul thr 
\i rth } ndi r tht c n itn n tn m tuIliMtiiu tht ir iwn 1 mgingi , md ket p tl em still 
dtpitideiir niliirnnghl urs f i th t t It e ant t nte rt immi nt 

It Is tl i< the \n lent n id It tt Us nil ell Is iniNCiv Kintl ot writing whuh ire hii hlv 
wi rlh ll ilmiriti n Hut hi idesthitthte wtri w rilti n m 1 ingu igi s kn )wn 01 to 
till It trill i till thi,I i\ tl tl on p IMS m is ru t so pt i fit t 1 r t ntii 1 rtw tin 
moelern e it mil th t who livtd in o remult in agi 11 ul \\ dli r bun born m Ki nie, 
durine till n lem i f I ibt iii his first pn tlut ti ms li id hti n tlespi eel when 1 omp iied to 
the tmi 111 1 o ll ft lloriit Hut in thi isi inil tht suptiioiiie of tin Romm pint 
diminished n ithing from thi time of tht I nglish We istiemttl ()iirs«|\ts suthiuntly 
bapp\ tint ( ur thin ile -md hngingc could produce but a faint eopy of so t\tellent an 
one in »1 ’ 
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depicted in the light of his own experience arc sensations that Atlas is 
experiencing while he is performing his interminable fatigue-duty of 
holding up the Firmament. 

'Fhe melancholy giant’s state of depression can be taken for granted; 
his longing for release is attested by the alacrity with which he accepted 
Herakles oiler when the waytaring demigod proposed to give Atlas a 
holiday by temporarily taking the giant’s burden on his own shoulders, 
on the understanding that Atlas would employ his ticket of leave on the 
mission of collecting for his temporary liberator a basketful of life-giving 
apples from the neighbouring Garden of the Ilesperides. Atlas duly per- 
formed this part ol the bargain; hut, when he came back, apples in hand, 
and, standing, for once, at case, saw^ his intolerable load resting on other 
stalwart shf)uldeis, he was seized by a sudden overwhelming temptation 
to play on his obliging \isitor the mean trick of leaving him eternaiiy 
phuitc la in a stance in which it was impossible for the living pillar to get 
out from under his incubus unless some voluntary subsUtutc should 
first step in under to relieve him. According to the Hellenic myth, 
Herakles stimulated to an unwonted intellectual activity by an emer- 
gency in which brawn could not serve instead of brain — hit upon a ruse 
for tricking the dislionest 'Titan into reassurning his pristine burden and 
thereby enabling his terrporary nmpla^ant to slip out again after all. 

We can now see, however, from a chance disclosure in (Jershenson’s 
account of the Atlantean state of mind, that Atlas would inevitably have 
retrapped hiinself, even if Herakles had not had his uncharacteristic 
‘brain-wave’. Imu* ( uTshenson’s one idea of how to use an imaginarily 
recapturetl liberty is to reach up and touch the very Firmament from 
whose pressure he imagines himself released; and the Atlantean touch 
has a magic elYect which is the opposite of the Antaean. When Antaeus 
touches a motherly Ivarth, he rebounds from her bosom; but, when 
Atlas touches a step-fatherly Heaven, he clamps the load down upon his 
head. Atlas’ nretlicament looks rather like a hopeless case. At infinity. 
Atlas’ interminable stance seems bound to lose him his life, either by 
freezing him into the sta of petrifaction that is a living creature’s 
penaltv for hav ing beheld the Gorgon’s head,' or alternativ'cly by goading 
him into Sam.son's suicidal act of pulling down the roof in order to die 
with the IMiihstines." IhU we niuot not anticipate tht sequel to the story 
in our post-Mar\ian Russian version of it 

‘Ivar.'^w’*s answer to Cjeisheiison contains i..e following significant pas- 
sages : 

‘ “I will tell vou what is the real origin o^^nc mood to which V'oii are so 
painfully subject at the moment. It is a relkcti' n of a particular attitude 
towaixls C’vdture —an attitude in which v’uhurc is experienced, not as a 
liv’e treasure-lunise of gifts, butasasyst » a i xijuisitely subtle cxinstiaints. 
’That is not sm prising; for, alter all, ti goal that Human Culture has 
pursueil has been prei iselv to mak'- itself into a strait-waistcoat. As I see 
it, though. Culture is something very dillirenl: it is a guide t)f Eros and a 
hierarchy of v cneiations.” 

* i'? till* mnimon f.itc of ‘arrest eil it' 'tis (see III. iii. i m), fossils (sec 

I i. VS ‘*nd 00 .iiul I’ltl' i.» (sec \ 1. M>. 47 52). 

“ Judges \\i. 30. 
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‘Gershcnson, however, insists upon Primitivism like the true blue 
Ronsseauite that he is; 

‘ “I \vt)uld pive up [he writes] all the factual knowledge and all the 
ideas that 1 ha\ e gleaned from books, and would sacrifice, into the bar^^ain, 
the whole of my own intellectual superstructure that I have succeeded in 
erecting on those academic foundations, in exchange for the joy of per- 
sonally achievintj, entirely out of my own experience, one sinj^le oriRinal 
act of knov\ledpe. It mildit be as simple as you please, but it would have 
the freshness of a summer’s nun-n.** 

‘7’he discussion is then carried to a deeper lev'cl by Iv'anov’s passing 
bc\ond the limits of a merely cultural ideal and introducing? the transcen- 
dence of the Abs(dute. 

‘ “A man who has faith in (iod [he writes] will not consent at any 
price to see in his faith merely one of thi constituents of C’ulture. On the 
other hand, a man who has become a s' ive of Culture will ine\itably 
dia<?nose Faith as a cultural phenomenon, whatever may he the exact 
definition of Faith that he j?oes <»n to work out. He may define it as an 
inherited outh^ik and an historically' determined psychic habitus^ or define 
it in terms of Metaphysics and Poetry, or define it, ai?ain, as a socially 
formative force and an ethical standard: it all comes to the same thini?. . . . 
The real point is this: our faith in an Absolute- in which we are already 
in touch with somethini? that is not Culture- is the issue on wliich our 
destiny hani?s. If we have this faith it t?ives us an inward freetlom which 
is veritably' Life itself; if we do not hav’e it, our unbelief comlemns us tn 
an inward enslavement by a Culture that has loni? since become landless 
in principle throui?h the ellect that it has had of imprisonini? Man in him- 
self (as has been definitively expounded by Kant). Faith alone- and, by 
‘faith’, 1 mean a complete renunciation of the J'all of Man, for which 
‘Culture’ IS another name‘---will enable you to ovcicome that ‘temptation’ 
of yours which you have felt so deeply. But Original Sin cannot be 
eradicated by a siiperfu ial obliteiation of its outward marks and mani- 
festations. To un-learn our liteiacy' and to ‘expel the Muses’ (to speak 
with Plato’s words) wruiM be merely a palliative; tlie letters of the Alpha- 
bet would reflect, all (ner aijain, the old unalteral>le spiritual c <)nstitiition 
of the prisoner fettered to the rock in the Platonic Cave.- Rousseau’s 
dream is the offspring? of unbelief. On the otlur haiul, livini? in (iod 
means livint? no longer entirely in the realm of Relativity which is the 
realm of Human Culture; it means ri.sini? above Culture into Freedom in 
one part of one’s own bein^.” 

‘The two friends did not succeed in arrivint? at an understanding with 
one another; but Ivanov’s way of workim? out the idea implicit in Human- 
ism is a clarification that is of such truly decisive significance for ourselves 
that I will take the liberty'’ of c|Uotint? one last utteianee <jf his. 

‘ “Culture itself, in the true sense of the word, is, as I see it, no dead 
lev'cl, no plain bestrewn with ruins, no lield sown with dead men’s bones. 
Culture has in it, moreover, something veritably hallowed; for Culture is 
a recollection, not only of our foref.ithers’ terrestrial form and outvvanl 
appearance, but also of their spiritual achievements in dedicatim; Man- 
kind to ideals. It is a live, eveilastiiiK recollection whith, in souls that 
become participants in these dedications, is undying?, 'rhese didicalions 
have been beriucathed by our fiiicfathers for the benefit of their remotest 

' Sec thr pa, aec' of uorks of IM.ito’s that ha\'* ln'un cliii in the prisenl Stiulv, 

IV. IV. S. \ f.'r. 

^ i'lato. Kf puhlita, 514A 5210, quoted in thi^ Siiicly in Ifl in. 249 52. yV.J.T. 
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descendants, and no jot of the once new letters shall pass awayj^ for the 
Spirit of IVIankind on which they are stamped is one and indivisible. In 
this sense, Culture is not just something monumental; over and above 
that, it is a spiritual imtiativ’e; for the hiculty of recollection, which is 
Culture s sovereign ruler, permits the true servants of Culture to become 
participants in our forefathers* ‘initiations* and ctmimunicates to these 
faithful serv'ants, in the act of renewing these initiations in their souls, the 
power to make new beginnings and new departures. 

‘ “Recollection is a dynamic principle, in contrast to an oblivion that 
signifies lassitude, cessation of movement, decline, and regression to a 
ctindition of relative Ujrpidity. We share Nietysche’s determinati()n to keep 
a sharp w^atch on ourselves, to make sure that we do not harbour in our 
souls the poison of disintegration, infection, and ‘decadence*. What is 
‘decadence’? It is a sense of an exc^uisitely subtle organic bond with the 
monumental tradition of a dead tivilisatiim (hohen Kultiir), combined wi^b 
an oppressively proud eons<. lousness of being, ourselves, the last epigoni 
in the series. In other wcu ds, a recollection that no longer has any life in it 
because it has lost its spirit of initiative, and therehirc does not any longer 
give us any ])ower of participating in the initiations of our forefathers or 
any impulse towanls taking the initiative rfleclively, is tantamount to an 
awareness that ‘tlie oracks are ilumb’- — which is, as a matter of fact, the 
title given by a dec adent Plutarch to one of his works (De Dcfedn Oracii^ 
loru}}iy\* 


In this hist-(|iiotcd passage, Ivanov is diagnc'sing the nature of ‘the 
Antacan lehcaind’ in iLiritsof hocrates’ doctiinc of am/tnycus^ and Jung’s 
concept of Piiinordial Images. ‘If the Soul is to achieve this recovery 
of sclf-possession {Jnsi Si Ihsth it has, as we can learn from 
Ivanov , to comply w ith one indispensalde condition : it must go back into 
the \er\ innermost depths;’* and then, when it has risen again from this 
peai l-lifthing diver’s dL'-ceiit into Hell, it has to resist an Atlantean temp- 
tation ‘to bccoiric identified with the archaic iinagc’*^ that it has rctiicved 
from the* -\b\ss, in 01 dir ‘to express tJie Lnconscioiis creativel} in a 
inaslerlul act ol mclabohzuion that is ‘the alleinative possibility’.^ A 
living soul llial doe.-, thus aiccvcd in accomplislnng an Antacan rebound 
fiom the renai.'.sam e of a .ad antecedent culuiic acquires thereby ‘the 
power to make new beginning', and new ck partiire's’ because its creativ^e 
way of handling what it has icsuscitatcil generates the clan that is the 
gait of growth’’ in eontiasl to the incchanie’alness of the* mimesis^ that 
is the in.ulccjiiatc Atlanhan re q^onsc to an identical challciigc from the 
same' 1 mint. 

If t.* ‘have life and have it more aluinelair in the spiritual and not 
me'i'cl} in tlic ]''hvsical semse of the word, • ilic tiuc end C)l ]Man, the pos- 
sihihlv , opeiieel up bv a 1 en.iis>ance', 01 makin< in .\nlacan rebound is an 
opportunilv that is not too dcaily buug'u al the price of incurring the 
inevitable risk ol stiirenmg, instead, ' an Atlantean stance. \Ve can 
also now peihaps sci* whv it was tliat, m ^lodern \\ cstern ininds, the 
renaissance of .1 deael anleceelci.* eulture, which in reality is no more 


‘ M.IU. V. iS, Cp 1 )lkl' \nI 17- 'l*. , , . ,, \ T 

~ MilK.n, jnhn lUnui tfu \Unnin:i oj C'nht s \atnit\\ Stan/.i lO.-A.J.l. 

^ Seep. I " C’liitiiis, on lit., p. lu; _ t.'I 

^ n.iMH's, np. 111., ljuotei* »ii p. I 4 ’» jhtne. ‘‘ loia. ,,, t ’ 

« Sec 111. ill. J;. ” iV. IV. 119 33- 
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than a neutral event in the issue between Life and Death, should have so 
incongruously acquired a connotation that associated it with a spring- 
like outburst of fresli vitality. In the history of a fifteenth-century Italian 
renaissance of the Hellenic culture, which had been canonized as ‘the 
Renaissance’ s:cuis phrase in a subsequent Modern Western tradition,* 
the repetitive rebirth of something that had been born before was fol- 
lowed, tesilienie Afjtaeo, by the unprecedented new birth of something 
that was now being born for the first time. 'I’hese two events were so far 
from being identical that the second of them had to light for its life — in 
a strenuous ‘Rattle of the Books’*^ — in order to make good its debatable 
birthright. In the sequel to this fifteenth-century renaissance in the 
Western World there were unmistakably Atlantean tendencies warring 
against those that w ere manifestly Antaci.n ; but, by dint of ignoring these 
Atlantean symptoms, having no eye for any except the .\ntaean, and 
identifying these with the foregoing renaissance* of Hellenism that had 
provided the occasion of this mighty Antaean rebound in Modern 
Western history, Western minds had contrived to invest ‘the Renais- 
sance’, and therefore the generic term ‘renaissance’ as vs ell, with an aura 
of vitality and creativity strangely out of keeping with a C'immerian fog 
that is the genuine atmosphere of the Odys^* m and all other ‘nccvia’. 

(/;) A SritVEY OF ANTAEVN AND ATLVNTFVN KK AC'TIONS-^ 

If we now take a survey of responses to the ch.illenge presented by 
renaissances, we shall find the examples of Atlantean staiK'es preponder- 
ating over those <'f Antaean rebounds in the ubiquity of their distribu- 
tion among the diwrs provinces of social life, if not in the sheer weight 
of their numbers. Whereas the unec|ui\ocal examples of the Antaean re- 
bound seem to be confined to the two lieltls of Religion and Literature, 
we find the Atlantean stance not (miy likewise stronglv representeil in 
both these fields, but akso presenting itself in the iii-lds ot Politics, the 
Visual Arts, and Pilgrimages, in which no examples of the Antaean re- 
bound are forthcoming. In survev ingthe Soul’s reactions to renaissances, 
we shall also find, as we have already found in surveving its reactions to 
encounters between contemporaries, that there are instances and these 
perhaps not the least interesting and important of thost f>n our muster- 
roll— which cannot be classified exclusively under either of two anti- 
thetical heads, but have to be pronounced ambivalent. In tbe array of 
reactions to renaissances, cases of ambivaleiicy present themsi Ives in the 
fields of Religion, Politics, the Visual Arts, Philosophy, anti Law; and in 
Philosophy and Law they seem to have the liehl to themselves. 

The .supreme example of an Antaean rebound is the setiuel, in the soul 

' .Sff pp. i-T, ^ Sci' pp. SS (}(), aho.i*. 

^ In I'lcntifMPK a birth <if srimethinr new with a nr\s birtli o* olti, the 

Mijd<Tn Westi in lil^rarv purvesor-. «it the 1 urn h n tmiwdmr wire iloiiij: wh.it li.ul 

been di)ne with the (intk woid fytiluifii tu \iti in a po l-.Mi x.iiulrine i h ipn i oi 1 lelleme 
hisn^ry ('■‘ee V. v. 27, n. 2, and m. 172 l). 'rhe> wen t.ikinr hlnrtiis wilh tlu* liteial 
mcaniriK a new' birth of MjinethiiiK oM which h.id been the oiii'inal usaue ol the word, 
in order to m\tst it with a new' si^'^nilu am e that wa, hanllv h {.'ilim.ite. 

In Older to a\ oid an iiruu i essary nniltipl nation of fooirnilcs, tfie w i iter lias refrained, 
in thi!» chapter, fioni giving references to the survey ot renaissances in X. 11 ( 11 ), abov'c. 
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of Saint Francis of Assisi, to his evocation of tlie spirit of Christ. An 
vnitatio CtliHsti whicli would have been inlolerubly presumptuous if it 
had not been unselfconsciously humble was proved to have been no 
mechanical act of nnmesis by the light of the leaping flame that seared 
the saint s body \vitli the stigmata of its lightning-like passage as it 
kindled Christ s spirit in his soul. In the histories of the ci\ilizations of 
the third generation it would be hard to descry any other soul that had 
won such grace from so hazardously high a spiritual venture; but, when 
we pass from this uniejue evocation of Christ’s owm spirit to evocations 
of the spirit of Ilis Apostles, we find more than one example of the 
Antaean rebound from this still lofty yet not quite Everestian spiritual 
altitude. 1 his creative reaction is exemplified in the souls of those other 
W estern saints who set themselves to lead an apostolic life, both outsid'* 
the fold of the \\ estern Christian Church of the day, as heretics, and in- 
side it, as friars of the Orders of Saint Francis and Saint Dominic, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian Era;* and it is ex- 
emplified again in the souls of a John W esley and his companions and 
successors, who in tlie eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were moved 
with tlie same compassion- for shepherdless sheep scattered abroad in 
urban wildernesses. 

An Antaean rebountl was likew ise the sequel to the cv ocation of a ghost 
of Jewish Aniconism in the Protestant fraction of a fissured Modern 
Western Christian Cliurch ; for this resuscitated tabu on the representa- 
tion of the (jodhead in \ isual form was a reminder of the greatness of the 
spiritual gulf across whieh the enc(nmter between God and Man takes 
place; and, tlie keener the human soul’s sense of the distance between 
these two spiritual poles, the higher the tension of the current that 
streams between them in a \aultiiig arc. 

Iconoclasm, howe\er, is not enough in itself to ensure an Antaean 
rebound - as is attested by its Atlantean outcome in the history of a 
sister C'hristian Church, 'riiough the Icoin clastic Mo\cmcnt in Ortho- 
dox Christendom petered out, as we have seen, in a compromise in which 
the Iconodules had the be. c of the bargain, it did not fail to fulfil its first 
imperial patron Leo S\rus’s purpose ol disciplining the Orthodox 
(’hristian Church into becoming an obedient humble seiwant of an East 
Roman impDium ridirirum.^ Nor was this bitted and bridled Church 
afterwards anv more liappily inspired when it evf)ked the ghost of a 
JewT\ in diaspoiiP in order to keep itself sidl in existence after its sub- 
jugation by an Iv.ist Roman Imperial Cjo'* inment had resulicd in the 
breakilown anel disintegr ition of the Oijiiodox Christian Civilization 
and the imposition of peace on tlie m ’ n bod' of Ortiiodox Christendom 
by an alien univcisal state in the shape of the Ottoman Empire. In 
eventually e'onsenting to scr\e in an mnian regim*. as a nullct, as in 
previously consenting to .scr\c in an East Roman regime as a department 
of state, the Orthotiox Church »\as accepting the sentence passed on 
Atlas bv Zeus in the Hellenic imth. 

* ScL IV. iv. '^(m) yi, ss*'' -ind *52 6 . 

‘ Malt. IK. if) and \iv 1 ; , Mark \i. J4. 

’ Sfc IV^ iv. 'i4f)-t;i aiul 502 f»2 1 

'I'liib di.ispotan (irt{jni/ation ot Jewry has been noticed xn IX. \iii. 272 313- 
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Moreover, a U'estern Protestantism that had reacted with an Antaean 
rebound to an evocation of a Jewish tabu on graven images, from wliich 
an Orthodox Christendom had recoiled into an Atlantean stance, did 
not escape Atlas’ fate when it evoked anotlier ghost of Judaism in the 
shape of Sabbatarianism ; and a similar fate overtook a latter-day Islamic 
Society w hen it evoked, out of the past of Islam, a pristine puritanism in 
and after tlie eighteenth century of the CMiristian Era* and a pristine 
Shi' ism at the turn of the lifteenth and sixteenth centuries.^ These 
successive revivals of two movements in the history of Primitive Islam, 
w'hich had been at daggers drawn in their original epiplianies, both had 
the uniform elfect of drawing down upon a latter-day Islamic Society’s 
devoted head the incubus of a pair of spiiitual maladies --militancy and 
formalism- which had alwavs been Ishu \’s besetting sins, and which 
had ncAcr failed to seize any opportunity of fastening upon her again 
whenever she had succeeded for a season in rising above tluan and 
momentarily shaking them oif. 

It is impossible to guess which tvpe of reaction might ha\e been pre- 
cipitated by the e\ocation, lirst in Orthodox and then in Western 
Christendom, of the ghost of an ‘Adoptionism* that appears to have pre- 
ceded the ‘C\)nceptionist’ presentation of Chiistianil\ and to have siir- 
vi\ed in an Antitauran fastness in order to re-emerge from there, in the 
ninth century of the Christian Era, in the shape of Paiilicianism. A 
ninth-century Paulieian movement in h'astern Anatolia, and a Pogornil- 
isrn and a Catharism whose subsequent in\asif)n'. ot Ivurope were a 
murdered Paulicianism’s posthumous re\enge, were each in turn re- 
pressed by pliysical force^ at too early a stage tor it to be possible for us 
to know them by their fruits/ 'Phere are other reactions to the evocation 
of a ghost from the Past in the held of Religion which compel us to 
classify them, not as imiilentifiable, but as ambivaKnt, by displaving 
unmistakably Antaean and unmistakably Atlantean svmptoins side by 
side. 

In a modern cliapter of Western history, for example, we have seen a 
renaissance of an Augustinian predestinarianism, whii h h.id ]H‘isi^tently 
reasserted itself in the successive foims of a Protestant C'aKinism, a 
Tridentine Roman C’atholic Jansenism, and a })osl-C’hrisiian ami anti- 
Christian Marxism, first generating Antaean outbiust'i ct energv and 
enterprise and then freezing the Wec>tern body social into an Atlantean 
posture^ in which this colossus’s feet of clay were sunderctl bv an un- 
bridgeable gulf of ‘unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea'*’ insulating raee from 
race, whether these were the spiritual races of the J'Ject and the I )ainned, 

* See T\. Mii. 2^0 and ()0Z. Sc-i- I. i. ;oo. 

‘ ScelV. i\. V'4 f;an(lt)2| ^ Tlir 'in.uiifi st dt of T'.iulii i.inisin hail l>icn to 

take the plat i , in ()rthf)d«>\ ChiiacMidom, id a ‘C'oin i plKmi'.l’ C hiiaiamtv whnt , in 
both Its Ii onix la^t and it'i b <iPodiilc m in, ). id l.itli d to * i\ r tiu* C hun h lioin liei oiiiinf{ 
the scr\ ant of a ri’sii'-f italcd I li llenu uniM rs.il ,taie. 'Tin ‘ni iiiiti t di stun ’ of ( 'athai istn 
had hfiMi to tike ilie place, m \\ t sti rn C'hri'-ti’iidoin, of .1 Caiiidic C liiislianitv which 
had lucri {.iilim,' to serve as a ^ood -luphcrd for diei p aai.iv in the I tan^e soc lal milieu 
that had hii-n c crijuied up in Wc-aiin C'hi istciidom h> a n siist nation of the Hellenic 
political maitution of tfic- idoh/.cd citv-^tale. 

^ Matt. Ml. if} 20 and mi. 31; Luke \i. 4J-44. 

Sec W V. 42fi 7 and his 

^ Arnold, Matthew. Isolation, ({uoted in II. i. 32^. 
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or the social laccs of the Proletariat and the Bourgeoisie, or the physical 
races of the Albinos and the Negroes.' ^ ^ 

A Modern Western Protestant Christian biI)liolatry had had a no less 
ambivalent clTect. In evoking this gliost from the Sheol of Christianity’s 
Judaic past, Protestantism had released hidden waters of life in a galaxy 
of new fountains that had irrigated not only the Protestant countries in 
which they had welled up, but the whole of the Modern Western World. 
1 he translation of the Bible into the vernacular languages of the 
Protestant Western peoples had conferred on all W^esteru vernacular 
languages alike, in C’atholic as well as JVotestant eyes,^ a prestige that 
had previously been the monopoly of a dead Latin and (ireek; the 
literary cultivation of a people’s rjiothei -tongue had prepared the ground 
for universal education; tiie microscopic study ()f a sacied text had been 
an apprenticeship in a higiier criticism wliich could be, and duly was, 
applied thereatler in all Ik his ot scholarship. 'I'hese reactions to a Judaic 
idolization of the Bible had been Antacan indeed; \et the Atlantean re- 
sponses to tlie same challenge had been no less poitentous. 'I'he pfditical 
nemesis of hallowing the local vernaculars of a society which was a 
linguistic Babel had been the giim epiphany of a (lorgon’s head in the 
guise of a Linguistic Nationalism.^ 'I’he m iral and intellectual nemesis 
of deifying holy scriptures was a Protestant servitude, from which a still 
priest-1 idden Tritleiitine C’atholicism had remained free, to ‘the letter 
that killeth’.** ’Mie Protestant deitication of the Bible in the sixteenth 
centuiy of the C’hristian lira had had the same deadening effect on 
spiritual life as the Muslim deification ol the Qur’rin in the ninth 
century, and as tlie Sikh (Jranth-worshippers’ caricature of this Muslim 
lapse into the mortal sin of polv theism (\ 7 u’//c ).5 

When we pass fioin Religion to J^anguage and Literature, we find 
both a iifteenth-c(. ntniv Italian levival of Classical Jaitin and Ancient 
fJreek in a Wkstein Woild, and the perennial survival of Sanskiit in a 
llimlu Woild, uniformly gi\ ing rise to an .\ntaean outburst of literary 
creativity in living vernaedar 1 inguages. As a Sanskiit Ramayana in- 
spiied a Hindi Ratn-cfuirit .ddtui'^y so the Ancient (Treek anti Latin clas- 
sics in diveis literary genres inspired coriesp(>nding woiks in luscan, 
C’astilian, and Poitiiguese, in Noitliern French and Midland English, in 
High C eim.m ami Low Hutch. So fir liom cliecking the piogress of a 
Western polvglot vernacular litcialurc v.Mch, since its birth in the 
eleventh ccnluiT, had blossomed in French Pn>vcn(;‘al, and luscan in 
turn, the liftccntli ccntuiv Italian rciiaissai of Latin and Greek gave 
an impetus to the vernacular literary iiiv)\enicnt tint carried it from 
Italv' and I'imiicc into all the other hnguist.i pnn iiices of an liarly 
Modern Western Woild. 'flic new m Kt iv of C iccroiiian Latin which 
was achieved by an Ikasmiis did noi e his fellow’ Westerners in^o 
abandoning the literary cultivation of their own mother tongues in order 


* See I F. I. 207 ^(j. , ,111 . ■ 1 

* I'or e\ minlf, llic liti r.iiv torm c»f i 1 lu’li iiorman lanpviaco that had hren creattci by 
Iviithcr in his aet ol tianslatinc' tin* Hihic ’ been adopted h> Cicrnian-speaking 

( .. ..II ... 1... i iL tt^ir Pt l)tt st.lllts. 


All I I 4|I 

Catholics as well .is by rJcrn'ii -peaking PIOt^^lants. 
’ See IV. iv. 1S5 90 and iX.. mu. 53h 
2 Cor. Ill, 6. 


s Sec I. i. 9, n. 3. 
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to revert to a reanimated dead language which had been shown, by 
the great Humanist’s performance, to be a superb medium for convey- 
ing all the thoughts and feelings that Erasmus’s contemporaries in the 
Western World might be moved to express in prose; it inspired them 
with the ambition to develop their di\crs living vernaculars into ade- 
quately massive \ chicles for carrying a C’iceronian load, and, a fortiori, 
to refine them into adequately subtle instruments for catching, from a 
Horace or a Virgil, strains that could find a con\ inciiig echo only in some 
language that was still alive on the lips of a latter-day Western poet. 
An Erasmian Latin prose found its miiicr, and kept it for some two 
hundred years, as the Itnmia franca of an eaily Modern \VV*stern Re- 
public of Letters; but, when, towards the end of the se\enteenth century 
of the Christian Era, the Humanists* c )lt of Hellenism suffered its 
decisive defeat in the contro\ersy between the respective champions of 
‘the Ancients’ and ‘the Moderns’, e\en this limited function of ser\ing 
as an oecumenical linguistic medium for Westetn philosophv, science, 
and scholarship was captured from ha'asmus’s Latin by llossuet’s 
French. The transition may be caught in the act in the table of contents 
of the collected works of Leibnitz (virihat A.i). 171^)). 

These incidents in a Modern Western reaction to a I^atc Medieval 
Italian renaissance of Latin and (ireek were Antaean indeed; but they 
were also Antaean with a vengeance. A living I'rcnch veinaciilar which, 
in X\\ii ^^ratul sihle of Mc^dein French history, came to be elevated above 
its peers to an invidious eminence, in order to pl.iv a discaided Latin’s 
oecumenical role, had neither the literary piestige nor the political 
neutralitv that had made Latin so apt an instrument lor this indispen- 
sable Western cultural purpose. 'Ehe failure of Fiench hilly to fill the 
formidable linguistic vacuum produced by the ab.inclonment of Latin 
was the first symptom, in this cultural encounter between the Modern 
West and a ghost of Hellenism, of the stiffening of an Antaean rebound 
into an Atlantean .stance; and this tragic piripdfia declaied itself un- 
mistakably when, in a Late Modern chapter ot Western historv, the 
local vernacular languages ot the Western World bt gan to ]U()stitute to 
the political service of a parochial nationalism the hteiarv gilts that had 
accrued to them in double measure from the Humanists’ cult of the 
Hellenic cla.ssics and from the Protestants’ cult of the Bible.* 

'Idiis Atlantean aspect of the sequel to a fiftecnth-centuiy lenaissancc 
of Hellenism in the We.stern World was, however, lelatively incon- 

* Doun to \ I). 1^,2 it luolxdJ .is if tin* Hindu Woilil ini^dit sinici'i! in .ooidin^j a 
(virrespondini; .il^irration 'Tlicri s»trn<*d t»» In* liulc siioi of .iiu frndrncN tnr.i piiKirlot 
Hindu So( It ts ’s St risi <jf ort unu nu al solid. tiity to tlisinpt U'.rll iiUo hi.d ii.itional 

moMTnLnts anirnattd bv tie pcr\ti c idt al of ni inufat lurini^ so in mv politn al father- 
land-. out of thf art as in wlinh llic dui rs Iivin^' vtrnaiulir I inuu . of the Hindu 
World liapptntd rtspttti\tlv to he turiint If it \m n intltttl tint that tin Hindu had 
not rear ltd in thi-. unfoitunate Wtsttrn uav to the htir.us t ulli\ .itir)n id Imal Iimur 
vernal iilars umlrr tlit- stiinulus of a t las k d lanini uji- and lili ratuif drriv* I from an 
aritctcdtrit i i\iIi/ation, th» I Imdws’ h ippu r ttir>r<i in tin-, it spti l was pi ih.ips the t ou- 
st. (|ucn( e of extt rnal prt -.sure ratlic r than thi iiuif of ino.itf \ iitui . W'ht it .is the Modern 
W'istern World l.-ad ht i n viitualh free from ixttrnal pte-.sint fiom \ n ihSt, when the 
*Osmanlis liad met with tliiir -.eiond, and dtcisue, n m i -.e In foie the w.ill of Vienna, 
down to \ D. wfnn tht Holshtviks h.ul tiitirid into tin* htnt.it;e of a l*ttrine Rus- 

sian Kmpirc, the j Iindu WoiliJ had ht eri until r Mu hm prt -.sure sun e the tenth century 
of the C'hristnn I ri, and undtr Wi-tcrn prcs-iiie sunt tlu ci^htimth. 
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spicuous by comparison with the portentousness of the Atlantean re- 
action to a ninth-century renaissance of Hellenism in a Greek Orthodox 
Christendom; for lieie, as we have seen, the recultivation of the Ancient 
Greek classics stifled, instead of stimulating, the growth of a literature 
in a living Modern (,reek language. The few stunted shoots that had 
succeeded in forcing their way up in competition with the choking 
thorns* of a resurgent Hellenism w'ould hardly have survived if the field 
had not been drastically ploughed up again by aggressive Western 
trespassers. A Modern (;reek vernacular literature held its own— as far 
as it did hold its own— against Byzantinism at the price of following a 
Western lead; and, in the latest chapter ot the history of this Graeco- 
Occidental cultural intercourse, the archaizing Romanticism in which 
the indigenous vernacular literatures of a I.ate Modem Western World 
had proclaimed their self-enslavement to the service of a parochial 
Nationalism was caricatured in a new-born Kingdom of Greece by the 
perpetration of the KaOapivovua, A iModern Cheek people that had just 
liberated itself from an (ittoman political ascendancy promptly used its 
newly won powers of self-determination to put its Modern Greek 
mother t<inguc in Ancient Cheek irons. 

If this Atlantean leaction to a renaissance of Hellenism in Greek 
Orthodox C'hribtendom carried to extremes an Atlantean tendency that 
is likew'ise discernible in the W^'estern response to a challenge from the 
same nnnant^ the whole-heartedly Antaean rebound of the living 
vernacular languages of the Hindu W'orld from their contact with a 
maternal Sanskrit is offset by the hyper-Byzantine stance of the Chinese 
main body of a Far hastern World under the petrifying Ciorgon stare 
of the resuscitated Sinic classics. It w ill be seen that the field of Language 
and Literatuie, like the field of Religion, was a debatable ground on 
w hich an Antaean-minded Ivanov and an Atlantean-minded Gershenson 
had fought inconclusi\ c battles. 

When we turn to Politics and the Visual Arts, we here find the 
Atlantean reaction holding the field, sa\e lor one or two cases of am- 
bivalence. 

'Phe classic pohtical examples of the Atlantean stance are the avatars 
of an antcccvleiit t iMli/ation’s uni\crsal slati' in the shapes of the Sui 
and 'T’ang Empire in the Chinese main bod\ (d a Far Eastern World, 
the Fast Roman Empio in a Cjreck i)rthodo\ Christendom, and the 
Cairene C’ahphatc in an .\rabic Muslim Wo Id; and, if the J:)anubian 
Hapsbiiig Monarchv, tin C'arolingian and 1 muirid empires, and the 
caricatuie of a C’hiiu s^' 'f ang legime in tli. I ar Eastern L i\ ilization s 
Japanese offshoot failed to play the sam • disas*^. ously momentous part 
in the histories of the Westciii C’hristian, lianie Mu.-lim, and Japanese 
societies, this was meielv because the ubian Monar^'hy never suc- 
ceeded in making itself more than nominaliy oecumenical, ‘ while the 


' \iii. 7; Luke \mi. 7- . . . , n i • . • * 

^ V. \ "^25 7. 'T'hc 1 ^fnii.iRhv htid been c.ilk’a into existence 

after the colhpse of’ the Kmoioni ot liiini!.irv -n ' n. mzb to serxe as a caiapacc for 
I'rotet fhi* south-<‘nstei M 1 inil-U«ii!Mt 1 »)1 the \\ O'^tern W orld aija'nst Ottoman agRres- 
su>n (sec II. 11. 177 SS); .1 11 '-on t>f the reniiuint ot lIiinuMrv xMth the Uncls ot the 
Uohcinian Cn»\vn atui witli the heteditJiy dominions of the llviusc of ll.ipbburg proved 
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othei three e\ocati()ns all liappcncd to prove expensively ahoitive.' In 
contiast to the social c fleet ot a universal state in its oiiginal epiphany in 
the flesh, when it seeurcs a postponement, though not a permanent 
remission, of the execution ot a self-imposed sentenee for a society that 
has ahead\ inflieted mortal wounds on itself, the social effect of the 
evocation ot a dead and huried universal state’s ghost is to foiee the 
growth of the evoking society to a hot-house pace at which it is con- 
demning itself m advance to pay foi a spell of aitificially induced pie- 
coeitv bv a prematuie bieakdown in which Atlas involuntaiily hetiays 
and stultifies Ins mission hv doing damson’s siiicidally vindictive deed 

In the histotv of Western flnistendom up to the date of writing 
mid-wav through the twentieth eentiiiv of the Christian hra, the same 
penaltv had been paid aheadv three tin 's over for the sin of resusci- 
tating the pie-\ugustan Ihllenie political institution (if the deified 
parochial state, and m this parochial three-act pla) ot Western political 

to be a suHicit nt rnobili/ ition ot \\ tstt rn «?titniTth to prtM nt tlu Osrn iiilis fiom making 
further contimntil coiiiiuists it Wtstun txptnsc ind the itsi of tin. \N«‘.ttrn World 
thtitfort hftit to tlu I J iniibj in I i ipnIuii^ Mon iri hv to p< rform this piihln strvRi lor 
the Wtstirn comnuni wtal, witliout iiki owlid mth^ its obhi,itM)n to tlu XTomichv bv 
submitting to tht luircmonv of i ( u \itta Mi t< ta\ who t su/ti untv, ivin witlun the 
limits ot tlu Ii(l\ Kt nun I mpiit, hid ntvti httn ■»iorL tlnn normn il outsi U the 
fronUtrs of tlu, htridit iiv d mimi ns ot tht imptinl luiusi of the div,sinic tht (jitit 
Interregnum {iiuahat \n i2-,4 7,) 

'I ht role of uni r tit ibk siiv ints who bid done tbit which it w is tin ir dutv to do, 
without huint: t mud therein inv tliirn to it< r eriution <i lew ird (I like vvii 10), 
w is niturillv resented In lie I lip bur^ s tf the Dinihiin line when it w is iinprsed 
uponthemln theiiWt tt rn bent In 1 iru *. ind the v t \pitsstel this resentim nt bv miking 
their wtijyht felt in the inteiior of the* Western W< ild i hintvir inv slukeniiu' ot the 
pressure from then Otiomin idv t rsiries ^ i t thei i in oppoitunitv to nt i lee t thi ir 1 1 k 
of strvinu as w irdi ns t tlit Wets inti Ottumii m in he Smh oi>i 01 tunilit s foi 
oeeisio lal inte IV t nil 11 in the d< rnestie pt llti f t tl t WestiinW il 1 weie e\p ndtd bv 
the Danubiin H ii I 1114 Ikwer with re rn irk il le 1 i 1 tene\ tn \tl in»e in tll(lt^ to 
uphold 1 < St t lUst 1 1 e ninels-\t iis-lt nj teh| i < f the ( )tl« m in Powi r tic m tlu dt ith 
of Suit in suit > in ill I in \ n i ',(>(» t > the ii i mtnui t < f Mehnu I Kt piu'u to I t (ii iiul 
\t/ir in vn if in etlip e th it w i> onlv nuiiuntinlv itluied hv tht nutniie 
< ireer of '^ult in Mill ul I\ (tmf t rai it \ i lo) wisspintbv i\itnres» ( at uin a 

Maustas in Ctjiinttr Ke htrin if ton il utivuits eul iiin ifini; in the 1 liirlv \ t ti W ir 
\ I) ihiS 4S) 1 he tempi iir t \1 iiistu n of the Ottoiiiin 1 *ovm i ifter tlu 

(jfcat W ir t t v l» Ot; w i', t ikeii bv tin I ) iniibi in 1 1 ip biiri,' Pt well in i pp r- 

tunitv ft r j IT in^' ft it t w itn tlu N tl t il ii Is irul C iie it Hni im in 1 i It r lo rt pie ss 
King I ouis \ I\ t t 1 I mt I r the be lit tit I 1 Hri ish 11 te le ts 1 he le he f f rom ( )ttom iii 
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necromancy the tragedy had been more ironic than in the drama of 
resuscitated uniccrsal slates, since, each time, the hist effect had been 
an AnlacMn enhancement of \italitv which had tempted self-betrayed 
^^cst^n Me tuns ot the Black Ait to leap like labbit. into a noose which 
they themselves had set to vvrmq; then own necks 1 his had been the 
unvaiymj; outcome of the suecessivc rcsuscititions of a pre Mcxandiinc 
1 le lie me cit> -st itc in a Mcdiee al Western Italy, C,crmany, and Hanelcrs,^ 
a post- \le\dneinnc Hellenic absolute mfinaiehv in almost all piovinccs 
of an Buly ]\ lode in ^^festern \\oild,^ and an Tlillenie I^einoeraey in 
1 ate ]\lodi in \\ i stc in stites in whieh pailiament irj constitutions of an 
indigenous Meeiuval Western pittein hid eithei suecceded, as in 
I ngl uul anil hei el lugliti i eornrnunities, m suiviving the impact of the 
two cailicr w i\ls fd politii il Ilelleni/ation or else, as m other Wester 
countiies, h ul e\eiiluill> reasseited themselves, under J nglish inspiia- 
tion, ig mist tJie lenaissinee ot i j ost- \le\andime Ifellenic absolutism ^ 
d he oflspiing of a resusi it iteil Ililleinc Denioci lev’s impact upon 
an indigenous W i stern P uh mu nt irism was i Nationalism from whose 
ele lellv toils a sili tormenteil Western A\oild w is struggling, foi elear 
lih , I 1 e\tiie iti Us li on tlu monow of a Second World Wat ^ 

In the li Id nt the \ isinl \its aspect cidu e\ unple ol the Atlantean 
stmee is pie sente d h\ the secpiel to the Moduli Western World’s re- 
ception of the Helienie oielci ot Xreluteetuie J he sime Mlantean 
posiuK cm be (leteeled Iin i disceinmg eve m in Vssvnm icnussancc 
ot a Sunieiie suk oi his leliet md m i Sute lemiss'inec of the minor 
aits ot an I gvptiie Olel Kingdom’, while the ti igi-eomedv of an At- 
1 inte in ''11 ue sc t w ilh in \ntieinbiiT which we h ive witnessed in the 
secjuel to sueetssuc Wistein u uscit Ui ms ot piioehiil Ilellenie poli- 
tic il institutions, is lepioelueed in the seepiel to the aband nment of 
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an indigenous style of Western painting in favour of a resuscitated 
Hellenic Naturalism. The aesthetic petrifaction to which a Western 
school of painting had condemned itself in adopting a dead Hellenic 
style in place of its own indigenous Western aesthetic ideals is attested 
by the frustration of the genius of a Hhominikos Thcot()k()poulos(T 7 ?r^tff 
A.D. 1541-1614), who tried to bring to the rescue of his llellcnizing 
Western contemporaries the aesthetic ideals of a Uy^antine culture that 
had been tardily relieved of the incubus of the h'ast Roman Empire. As 
we have noticed in another context,' tlie \ista wliich a Byzantine (ireek 
'I'heotokopoulos had opened up for Western painters was obstructed for 
no less tlian three centuries by the wraith of an Hellenic (o-eek Apelles, 
until the eventual exhaustion of an artificially administeied Hellenic 
stimulus at last enabled latter-day Western eyes to see thiough the 
mirage by whicli (Botto liad l)een bemused. 

In the field of Philosophy the same ironic denouement was the sei|uel 
to the renaissances of a Sinic Confucianism in the Far Jiaslern World 
and an Hellenic Aristotelianism in W'estern Chrislentlom. In llie epi- 
logues to both tliese tales the immediate eifect was an Antaean oulbiiist 
of intellectual energy, and the eventual ellVct a sliifening into the 
Atlantcan stance of a dogmatic scholasticism. 

The intellectual petrifaction which was the ultimate effect of an 
intellectual renaissance in the histories of both these societies is attt‘sted 
in cither case by the frustration of a creative genius. In C’hina in the 
Sung Age, Wang An-shih {riiihat A.D. 1021-S6), who had tnnsetMi that 
the Sung Empire would succumb to a barbarian onslaught unless it 
quickly put its house in order, and who had goni‘ on to work out and 
translate into action the social reforms letjuired in order to r.illv the 
people to the support of the Sung legime and the I'ar Jiastern way of 
life, lived to see his work undone with immediatt' c.itaslrophic c()ns(‘- 
quences - by C'finfucian litterati in whose eves he hail committed the 
unpard»mable offence of breaking away fiom pnconceiv ed iileas in 
wrestling with unprecedented problems.- In Western Chiistendom in 
the thirteenth centurv of the C'hristian Fra, W ang An-shih\ fiiistration 
in the field of Public Administration had its counterpart in Roger Bacon’s 
in the field of Phv'^ical Science. 'I'he vi.sta which Bacon {1 in hat circa 
A.D. 1214-94) opened up by looking at Nature as she was, with the 
unprejudiced eves of an empirical observer, was (d)structecl for no less 
than four centuries by the straw -stuffed skin and bones of a cle.id Ari- 
stotle posted bv the Schoolmen between the jambs of the door which 
Bacon had unlocked and opened. 'Ehe obstruction was not removed by 
the fifteenth-century Italian Humanists’ jeering exposuie of the truth 
that this imposingly resuscitated Hellenic figure was a corpse; and 
W’estern Man had to wait for admission into a realm that was his f>wn 
peculiar discovery till an obsolete Hellenic Ir.ime of mind w.is blown 
away at last by a mine laid and exploded by Rene Descartes {livebat 
A.D. 1596 1650). W'hile philosophers may question whether Descartes 

f In IV. iv. 3^)0 T. 

- Sfc Willi, UDson, II. It.: Wanf; An Shih ILondon 1015 7 » I’rc»hstli.iin, 2 \ols.), ami 
the present Study, V'. vi. 30(1, with n. 6. 
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did, or could, divest his mind of all preconceived ideas and set it to work 
again, ah uiitiOy on a genuinely clean slate, historians will not doubt that 
his naive belief in tlie possibility of a new intellectual start, and his bold 
attempt to put this idea and ideal into practice, did effectually reopen 
the way for the resumption of a Baconian advance which an Aristotelian 
obstruction had arrested at the outset of the first day’s march. 

IV) the historian’s eye, Descartes’ supposedly clean slate reveals an 
unobliterated Clu islian inscription for, fortunatelv for the intellectual 
future of the two societies that had rashly evoked the ghosts of philoso- 
phies created by their predecessors, their uncritical enthusiasm had not 
avaikd to make a clean sweep of a living theology in order to enthrone a 
resuscitated philosophy in its place. In Western Christendom a Saint 
’riiomas Aquinas had been at liberty to enfeoff Aristotle only in so far as 
he could contrn c to do this w ithout trespassing on the already established 
tenures of those Fathers and C ouneils of the C^hristian CMmreh whose 
authority \uis recognized in the West; in China the Neoconfucians* 
nominally integral reinstatement of Confucianism had been achieved 
only by the sleight of hand with which they pn^served, cn juasscy under 
a C'onfueian veneer, the tenets of a ]\Iaha\anian Buddhist theology 
which the\ piofessed to he rejecting iu tuto. 'rims, when the renaissance 
of a dead philosophy had spent its force and taken its toll, this dubious 
intellectual adventure tlid not leave the society that had indulged in it 
altogether destitute of resources for making a fresh intellectual start; and, 
though in China this new departure was not taken without the help of a 
push from alien hands, a Western World which gave a twentieth-century 
C’hma a salutary intellectual shock was able to perform thir service for 
one of its contemporaries In tliat date because by then it had already 
succeeded in throwing off its own intellectual incubus by its own un- 
aided intellectual piovvess. 1 

In the field of Law, Cireek Orthodox C'hristendom in the Age of the 
Alaeedonian Dvnastv' partially insured itseif against the risks of its 
evocation of the (.'(jrpu\ IwJhiuuuum in the V(mlika by condescending 
to the same trick that was piactiscd in the China of the Sung Age in the 
Neoconfucian renaissance of C'onfucianism. \\ c have noticed already 
that tile compilets of the I asilika tacitly retained the Christian essence 
ol the legislation of an fctmoclast Svrian Dvnastv whosL work^ they were 
professe.llv cvecrating and rejecting. 'The tii th was that, notwithstand- 
ing the retrospective anathema that the Iconoclasts had incurred, the 
Biblical elements out of which they had crca!>\l dieir new system of law 
were svmjvathetic to the genius of an f^ithoclox Christian Society to 
which the pagan Hellenic spirit ot a eh ''sical B'iinan Law had become 
morally repugnant; and the Fast legislators of the ^lacedonian 

Age must hav e been aware at K'ast intuit ly, if not eonsi lously, that the 
Orthodox C'hristian public for whom they were legislating would not be 
able to bear the deail weight of a genuinelv integral Justinianean juristic 
renaissane»*. 'I'hey therefoie detllv’ lightened the incubus of the resusci- 
tated l^oman Law that thc\ were imposing on the social lite of Orthodox 

’ On this point see Huttcitu-Ul, It.: YVit (higins of .'\fihltrn S(ttni>r, ijoo-iSoo (Lon- 
don 194^, UollJi, pp. yS-tyi;. 
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Christendom by resorting to a device that had been employed by the 
Late Roman Emperor Justinian’s own architect Anthemius of Tralles 
as his solution for the physical problem of imposing a cupola on the 
cathedral church of the Ayia Sophia without risking a collapse of the 
supporting pilasters. 'Ehc light Rhodian bricks of which, according to 
the legend,' Anthemius’s elherial cupola was ingeniously constructed, 
found their Byzantine juristic counterpart in Vasilika whose ponderous- 
sounding Justinianean titles were ailixed to contents covertly fabricated 
from the more ctherial substance of the Kcloga. 

In a Western Christendom where the resuscitation of the Justinianean 
Roman Law’ in Orthodox Christendom under the iVIacetionian Dynasty 
was emulated, some two hundred years after the time of the East Roman 
Emperor Basil I {impirabat a.d. 867-86), by academic enthusiasts, no 
corresponding precautions were taken to temper the rigour of an obso- 
lete legal system to the exigencies of a social terrain with which it w'as 
still more out of keeping than it was with the life of a ninth-century 
Orthodox Christian World; and it is therefore not surprising to lind the 
‘reception’ of the Civil Law’ in tlie West having Atlantean sequels. We 
ha\e seen- how the Ilohenstaufen Dynasty’s academic pretension to 
biaiefit by a post-Diocletianic Roman imperi.d pre. gative, wliich, in the 
West, had never been exercised eirecti\ely since tlie death of the Ivmperor 
Theodosius I in a.d. 395, committed the Holy Roman Empire to a 
policy of self-assertion that w’as so ludicrously beyond its strength tliat it 
inevitably resulted in tlie collapse registered in ‘the (Jreat Interregnum’ 
of A.D. 1254-73. ’A his Atlantean doom w’hich the Holy Roman Empire 
thus brouglit down upon its own head might have seemed at the time 
to be olTset by an Antaean sequel to the ctmtemporary reception of the 
Civil Law’ in the North and Central Italian city-states. Yet, though the 
fyst effect may ha\e been stimulating both in a laite Medie\al W estern 
C(Jsmos of cit) -states and in an Early Modern Western chaos of nation- 
states, it could be seen in retrospect that the idtimate effect had been 
Atlantean here likewise; for the reception of an oecumenical Roman Law 
within the cramping framework of a parochial state had manifestly ag- 
gra\ated the explosi\ eiiess of an idolization of paioehial so\ereignty 
w hich the W'estern W orld had resuscitated from the charnel house of a 
pre-imperial Age of Hellenic history. 

If, in conclusion of our picsenl survey of Antaean and Atlantean 
reactions, we now' take a second glance at some of those pilgi images in 
which renaissances of elements of dead cultures had been transposed 
from the Time-dimension into the Space-dimension, we shall observe 

* According to Lrthahv, \V\ R., ami Sw.iinson, IT.: The Chunk of Smut a Safihia, 
Constantinojih fI.f)ndon iSf;4, M.u rnill.in), i s^>i ‘tliiie w.is ntj ti.nt (in the tloinej of 
the light hricks made in Hhoilts whuh the Anonvinous iiunlions, although in the 
ptndtnti\LS a light substance, whitish, with impressions ot jil.uit-. in it, was used in 
irregular masses’. 

An rnglish translation of this Anon\nius Cnnihtfisu for lidtulurii or Lmnhrcii) will he 
found ihid., pf>. 1 2f>-4t, ancl thi passage about the Rhodian bru Ks appeals fni pp. i'^f)-7: 

"f’hc Kmperor sent 'Troilus thi i iibic ular, 'rhciulosius tin' preftet, and Rasileides the 
quaestor to Rhodes to have bri< ks ot Rhodian clav ma<le, all ecjual in wiicdit and length. 
. . . And they sent bri( ks of imasuied sizes to the Kmperor tweUe of them weigh [the 
weight of) one of ours; for the cla> is light, spongy, fine, and white.’ 

2 In II. 11. 170 I. 
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that the auspicious failure of the Crusades saved Western Christendom 
from the Atlantean fate that it was courting when it tried to slake its 
thirst for the fountain-head of Christianity by mistranslating a spiritual 
nostalgia into a military occupation. The Ayyubid and jVIamluk defen- 
ders of an embryonic Arabic Muslim Society who evicted the Crusaders 
from Palestine and their other conquests in Syria, and the Niccne Greek 
and Ottoman Turkish defenders of a disintegrating Orthodox Christen- 
dom who evicted these Western Christian intniders from Constanti- 
nople and Greece, compelled the Franks to divert from the Levant to the 
Baltic and the Atlantic most of the energies that Frankland had to spare 
for navigation, piracy, maritime trade, and overseas conquest; and this 
compulsory diversion of energies made the 1 'ranks’ fortunes in spite of 
themselves and contrary to the intentions f)f their victorious Muslim and 
Orthodox Christian adversaries. In wresting out ot Frankish hands the 
mastciy of the IVIediterranean, the Alamluks and the 'Osmanlis pushed 
the Franks into mastering the Ocean, taking l)ar-al-Islam in the rear,' 
\N inning two new worlds for Western Christendom in the iVmericas, and 
establishing a temporary Western ascendancy over the w’hole face of the 
planet. 

The undesired and unintended benefit that the repulse of the Crusades 
thus thrust upon the Franks on the whole is demonstrated by a Venetian 
and a Genoese exception. The Late Medieval Italians’ superiority in 
ellieiency over their 'Pransalfiinc and 'Pransmarine I'rankish contem- 
poraries resulted, as we have noticed in another context,^ in their gather- 
ing into their hands such fragments of the C'rusaders’ conquests ovtre 
tmr as were not liberated by force of (ireek and I’urkish arms; and this 
exceptional success of the maritime Italian city-states in the hour of the 
C’rusaders* general failure in the Levant was one cause of the Italians* 
own subsctiuent failure in the hour of the great piripdiia in which a 
I'rankish discomfiture was con\ cried into a Fiankish triumph through 
the conquest of the Ocean by the maritime nation-states of Western 
Fairope. 

In these feats of ^Vest Furop«.an maritime enterprise individual Vene- 
tian and Cienocse seamen played parts of outstanding importance. When 
a progressive exploration of the \\ est Coast of Africa, that had been ini- 
tiated by the Portuguese Prince Henry the Xasigator circa .\.n. 
had petered out in a.d. 144SA the fresh impetus which saved this Portu- 
guese enterprise from missing its manifest destiny v\as given to it in a.d. 
1455 (> by the ^’enetiall Alvi^e da C’a* da Moste, \A\o in two successive 
voyages^ turned the flank f)f Dar-al-lslam bv establishing contact, be- 
yond its southern limits, v\ilh still pagan N.*<jro All ican peoples; reached 
and explored the River CLimbia; and peihaps discovered the Cape Verde 
Islands.^ As for a C'lcnoese C’olumbus wl carried the C’astilian flag 
across the Atlantic to the Caribbean threshold of the Mcxic and Andean 

* Sfc I\. Alii. 216-TO. 2 In III. iii. n. i. 

^ See Pri.’«5taKC, K.: The Potiuijucse {lAmdKm Hl.uk), p. 54. 

Sec I’lest.ine, op cit., pp. 5 Picslam., op. Lit., pp. 04-12^. 

Alxisctid Ca’ da Mostt>’s. Dio^o txoine/’s, and Antonio da Noll’s ri\al claims to have 
hecn the discoverer ot the Cape Verde Islands arc discussed hy Prestape in op. cit , 
pp. 122, 1.J.0, and 4. 
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worlds, he was Fortune’s favoured child among a goodly company of his 
Genoese fellow countrymen who had been lending their expert profes- 
sional services to the Iberian Christian kingdoms since A.i). 1317.* 

When individual Genoese and Venetian maritime adventurers were so 
keenly alive to Wcslern Christendom's possible future on the Ocean, and 
were so effectively active in helping to translate this possibility into 
accomplished fact, how came it that the Cienoese and Venetian com- 
monwealths let slip, with such fatal consequences for themselves, their 
own opportunity of playing in this immense new Held of W estern mari- 
time enterprise the leading part that was theirs for the taking, in virtue 
of their then still unchallenged supremacy over all other maritime 
Western Christian states in skill, experience, and wealth? 'Their geo- 
graphical location within the basin of an in'arul sea is not, in itself, 
enough to account for their failure to compete in the new' Oceanic race; 
for a Aleditcrranean Sea that w'as landlocked over against the Indian 
Ocean had an egress into the Atlantic, and at least a modest share m an 
Early Modern Western W'orlcTs oceanic activities was afterwards taken 
by the (Jrand Duchy of Courland,- whose location within the basin of 
the Baltic was quite as serious a geographical handicap in the oceanic 
race as any to which (ienoa and Venice were su^^cct. "I’hc underlying 
explanation of the two Italian maritime commonwealths’ failure to 
respond to the challenge of the Ocean was not a Mediterranean geo- 
graphical location but w'as a J^evantine commercial, political, and military 
commitment which was the modern legacy of their medieval success. At 
the critical moment at the turn of the lifteenth aiul sixteenth centuries, 
\Vnice and (jeuoa were still being held fast in an Atlantean stance by the 
baneful incubus of a Medieval Western Christian reversion to Western 
Christendom’s Levantine past out of which these successful Italians had 
nev'er been shaken by disasters such as had opportunely overtaken their 
French and Catalan fellow advenlureis in that unpromising quarter. 

This Atlantean doom was thus (Genoa’s and Venice’s excLplional fate 
in the sequel to a failure of the C’rusades in which the rest of Western 
Christendom had been saved, in its ovvn despite, bv a timely ilefeat. When 
however, a nascent Iranic Muslim Society was dragged at the heels i)f 
"J’imur Lenk’s war-horse into turning its face away from lands of promise 
round the shores of the (xreat Eurasian Steppe towards the cradle of a 
dead antecedent Syriac Civilization,^ the whole ol the aberrant society 
paid the Atlantean penalty for its demonically vva)waril war-lord’s com- 
missirm of a sin tliat had once been the undoing of J.ot’s wife.'^ When 
'^Timur’s conquests in the interior of the Iranic and Arabic Muslim 
worlds had proved to be as ephemeral as they had been devastating, the 
Iranic Muslim Society stood as stiff as any pillar otsalt while the Mongol 
and Calmuck pagan Nomads were being converted to the 'Tibetan Tan- 
tric form of Maliayanian Buddhism instead of being converted to the 
Sunni form of Islam, and wliile the political dominion over the shoics of 
the Eurasian Steppe was being partitioned between Sinified Manchus 
and Orthodox Christian Aluscovites. 'i’liis ^^ran rifiutUy through which 


I See PrestaKe, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
3 See IV. IV. 4(^3 5. 


^ See IX. viii. 129. 
4 (icn. xi.’c. 26. 
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Timur Lcnk arbitrarily cheated of its manifest destiny an Tranic Muslim 
World that lie had just liberated from a Chaghatay Nomad ascendancy, 
is a classic example of an Atlantean sequel to a renaissance translated 
into the geographical terms of a physical return to an antecedent civili- 
zation’s cradle. 


(Ill) THE BLESSEDNESS OF IMMUNITY, 
MERCIFULNESS OF MORTALITY, AND 
UNTOWARDNESS OF PRECOCITY 

An Attic tragedian in a celebrated chorus* iias declared his con\iction 
that 

Not to be born, by all acclaim. 

Were best; but, once that gate be passed, 

To hasten thither whence he came 

Is Man’s next prize — and fast, Oh fast!^ 

Whether we do or do not agree with Sophocles in his pessimistic 
\erdict on the predicament of being born into ’Fliis W orld, we can 
hardly ha\ e arrived at the present point in our study of renaissances w'ith- 
out feeling sure tliat at any rate it is best not wantonly to pro\oke the 
re-birth of something that has already been born once and that is now 
obliging!) dead, buried, and in abeyance, and that, if on any occasion 
w e ha\ e liad the temerity to raise the dead, the least aw kw ard denouement 
to which w'e can look forward in this ill-ad\ised escapade is to see the 
rmntwt's disturbing presence laid again as hastily as Fate may allowq 
for our survey of the courses and consequences of renaissances in the 
histories of civilizations of the third generation has made it clear that the 
severity of the penalty that the necromancer will have to pay for having 
indulged a disembodied ghost’s yearning to haunt the land of the living 
will be proportionate to the vehemence of the craving of the shade in 
Shef)l to be reanimated by a draught of life-blood diawn from a living 
creature’s veins. 

'The blessedne.ss of immunitv rrom renaissances was attested by the 
contrasts between the respective fortunes of the \ isual Arts and Litera- 
ture in the C’hinese main body of a Far Eastern World, of Architecture 
and Literature in the main body of Orthodox Christeiidoni, and of 
Music and Architecture in the West; for the Visual Arts in C’hina, 
Arcl'iitecture in Orthodox Christendom, and Music in the W'est had 
manifestlv each been the master-art of its own cuhiiie; and in the history 
of each of them a renaissance of elements from the past lif* of an ante- 
cedent civilization was conspicuous by its absence, 'n China an Indo- 
Ilellenic school of art that had been intred’^ced into the l"ar Ivastera 
World at a pre-natal stage by a Mahayana vvh . had serv cd as a chrv salis 
for the embrvo ot a Far Eastern Civilization was never disturbed by the 
re-emergence of a pre-Mahayanian Sinic art. In Orthodox Christendom 
a Syriac school of Architecture whose archetype was the church of the 
Ayia Sophia at Constantinople was never distvirbed by a revival of the 

' Sophocles: ut 11 . 1227-S. 

, - (Iiibcrt Muiiu>’b ti jnshuioii (I-oiuion 1948, Allen & UnAui), p. 93. 
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incompatible ideal embodied in the Parthenon at Athens. In the West 
a school of music that had discarded all but two of the numerous Hel- 
lenic ‘modes’, and, out of these two, had concentrated its etloits on one, 
was ne\'er disturbed by any resurgence of the Hellenic Babel that it had 
repressed. On tlic other hand a renaissance was, as we liave seen, the 
dominating event in the histories ol a Chinese Far Eastern and a (jreek 
Orthodox Christian literature, as well as in the history of a Western 
architecture; and it was assuredly no accident tliat these activities that 
had been potently haunted by reanimated ghosts were all convicted of 
having been dismal failures by confrontation with the brilliant success of 
contemporary activities in which a living societ} 's native genius had not 
been blighted by the malign intluence of a nvinant. 

The mercifulness of mortality, when the dt id have been ill-advisedly 
brouglit back to life, is illustrated in the history of a Western Civilization 
that repeatedly escaped tlie due penalties for its own perveise feats of 
necromancy thanks to the premature dissipation of the haunting spectre 
cither by the necromancer’s own ruthless hand or by the indulgence of 
Fate. Tlie \\ cstern C’ivilization earned by its ow n efforts tlic relief from 
an incubus that it won for itself by sending back to limbo, in a seven- 
teenth-century victory of ‘the Moderns’ over ‘th. Ancients’, the ghost 
of the Hellenic classics that had been raised in a fifteenth-century Italian 
renaissance, and by shattering, in the thirteenth-century victory of a 
Ilildebrandine Rcspuhlica (Ihmtiami over a Frederician Holy Roman 
Empire, the simulacrum of an Hellenic universal state that had been 
imposed on Western Christendom for the second time at tlie fiands of 
Otto I. On the other hand the West owed to Fate rather than to any 
Western foresight or forcefulness the fortunate premature collapse of the 
Holy Roman Ivmpire after its original installation by Charlemagne, and 
likewise the fortunate premature expiiy of tlv C’arolingian renaissance 
of an Hellenic literature in its Latin version. Fate was equally kind to 
Western Christendom in making a fiasco of the Crusades and thereby 
liberating Western energies from an atavistic adventure in the blind 
alley of the Alediterranean Basin in order to set them free for encircling 
the (Bobe by mastering the Ocean. How much the Western Civilization 
did gain by the timely reinternment of these inopportune /v ry nants in the 
Sheol from which they had been evoked can be measured b\ the extent 
of the damage which the same civilization suffered from a resuscitated 
Hellenic art and architecture that inopportunely escaped the guillotine, 
and from a resuscitated Hellenic parochial state that seemed to have an 
inexhaustible reserve of hydra-heads.’ 

At the time of vviiting in the fust century of a post-Modern Age of 
Western history, the Western Society’s continuing failure to exorcize a 
demon that was as assiduous as it was insidious presented the most^ 
formidable of all the pending threats to the Western Civilization’s future. 
Yet, even in this field of Politics, in which it liad thus paid so heavy a 
penalty for having revived an Hellenic parochialism, the We.stein Society 
had at least been more fortunate than a sister Orthodox Christian Society 
in being saved by the successive collapses of the Carolingian and Otto- 
* Sec VII. \ii. 542 3. 
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nian resuscitations of an Hellenic universal state from the incubus which 
had been imposed on the Orthodox Christian Society at the dawn of its 
history by the disastrous cfficacily of J.co Syrus’s resuscitation of this 
oecumenical Hellenic political spectre. A similar comparison between 
the fortunes of two other sister societies likewise indicated that the 
Japanese offshoot of a Buddhistic Far Eastern Society had been more 
fortunate than the main body of the same society in China in being saved 
by the collapse of a pscudo- 7 '*ang regime in Yamato from the doom which 
the disastrous efficacity of the T’ang regime itself had eventually brought 
upon China. 

In this connexion we may also notice that even a quasi-immunity is 
rewarded by a modicum of beatitude. 'Phe partial successes of a Maha- 
yanian Buddhist theology in foiling the renaissance of a Confucian Sinic 
philosophy in the Far East, and of a Syrian Dynasty’s Christian legisla- 
tion in foiling a IMacedonian Dynasty’s renaissance of a Justinianean 
Hellenic law in Orthodox Christendom, had, as wc ha\e seen, the auspi- 
cious effect of attenuating the untoward consequences of these two 
renaissances for the societies that had done their worst to evoke them. 

The unto\\ardness of precocity is likewise illustrated by synoptic 
views that have already come under our eyes. 

For example, in the field of Language and Tatcrature, where the 
negative or positive value of a renaissance of dead classics can be 
measured by the blight or stimulus of its influence on the creation of a 
literature in living vernacular languages, we can see that the effective 
renaissance of Hellenism in a (ireek Orthodox Cliristendum as early as 
the ninth century of the Christian Era, less than two hundred years after 
the emergence of an infant Orthodox Christian Cisilization out of a 
post-Hellenic interregnum, was far more noxious than the effective 
renaissance of the same Hellenism in the fifteenth century in a Western 
World which had enjoyed a six hundred years longer immunity from the 
haunting presence of this Hellenic ghost, thanks to a Carolingian re- 
naissance’s fortunate failure. We can also see that, when a Modern 
Creek people conjured up a gi. ^st of the Attic (jrcek language at the 
very moment of its entry as a proselyte into a Western Society’s gates, 
the chimaera of a ‘purist’ Creek language (1) KaOufjevovera), with w hich it 
saddled it'^elf in the act, was a still more giie\ous incubus than an Anna 
Comnena’s Attic kolvi) 01 even than a Nicholas Khalkokondhylis* 
pseudo-Heiodotean Tonic. 

In the field of Religion, where the negathe 01 ]>ositi\e value of a re- 
naissance can be measured by its influence in hindering or helping the 
Soul in its perennial struggle with the sin of Idch.try, we can see that 
an effective renaissance of a Judaic Aniconism in a Creek Orthodox 
C’hristendom as early as the eighth centu ot the Christian Era par- 
tially cured an infant Orthodox Christian C’hurch of image-worship at 
the cost of committing an Orthodox Christian Society to the likewise 
idolatrous worship of a ghost of an Hellenic universal state, whereas 
the renaissance of the same Judaic Aniionism in Western Christen- 
dom some eight hundred yearo later wholly cured a Prote.stant Western 
Church of image-worship — though this at the cost of helping to commit 
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a Modern Western World to the idolatrous worship of a ghost of an 
Hellenic parochial state. 

In the field of political ideas and institutions we can see that the 
fortunate successive Western fiascos of a Caroliiigian resuscitation of the 
Hellenic universal state which collapsed in the ninth century, and of an 
Ottoman resuscitation of it which collapsed in the thirteenth century, 
gave the Western Christian Civilization at any rate a longer lease of life 
than was enjoyed by an Orthodox Christendom which had succumbed 
to the suicidal sin of state-worship in the eighth century when it had 
deified the East Roman Empire. The similarly suicidal self-commitment 
of the Western World to a state-worship m w'hich the idol was a paro- 
chial one and in which the idolatry W’as pol}lheistic had not captivated 
the Western World as a whole until the tiir^' of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, w’hen this brand of idolatry, w'ith which the Ilalians 
had marked their foreheads* as early as the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era, was painstakingly reproduced by all the other peoples of 
a ci-devant Christian Western World. 

If we now" go on to ask ourselves why the most prudent counsels for 
any living soul that is playing with the Black Art should be as History 
shows them to be— ‘That thou doest, do slowly ^ and ‘Better late, 
best never*, we may find an answer to our cjucstion in the principle ‘One 
man's meat is another man’s poison* which our foregoing study of en- 
counters between contemporaries^ has brought to light; for this ‘law’ is 
also operative in encounters in which the parties are a necromancer and 
a ghost. 

In an encounter of any kind, an invasion of the life of one of the 
dramatis personae by some element in the life of another of them which 
has been torn out of its original context and has been introduced in 
isolation into an alien social milieu can, indeed, hardly tail to be a highly 
disturbing event in the history of the invaded party. 'I’he effect of a 
twelfth-century Western renaisvsance of Aristotelianism in suspending 
the creative activity of Western Christian thought has been noticed by 
a distinguished Modern Western student of the Medieval Western 
Mind;"* and the consequences of a renaissance may be still more baneful 
when its influence is stimulating than when it is repressive. (Jreat, for 
example, as was the havoc wrought in Hellenic history by the Hellenes* 
sin of idolizing their parochial states, the havoc was still greater"’ when 
this particular form of Hellenic idolatry was resuscitated in a Western 
Christendom where the vein of Judaic fanaticism inherent in C’hristianity 
was lying in wait, ready to inspire an Hellenic parochial state-worship 
imported from the shad(jw-iealm of Hules with a demonic intensity 
which it had never attained in even the deadliest of its pristine mani- 
festations on its native heath in a heathen Hellenic World whose life it 
had brought to a premature bad end. 

The extent, however, of the ravages which a renaissance will thus, in 

‘ Rev. xiii. i6; xiv 9; xix. 20; xx. 4. 

2 Cp. John xiii. 27. ’ See IX. viii. 530-42. 

I'aylor, II. ().: The Mediaeval Mind {\Amf\<m 191 1, Matrmll.m, 2 voK.), \oI. i, p. 17. 

■> See the passage on p. 194 of Ciu^lielrno 1 erit m’s Ptaic am! U ar, ICnylisli translation, 
London 1933, Macmillan), that has been quoted in V’ll. \ii. 5|2 3. 
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the nature of the event, be apt to make in the psychic constitution of the 
necromancer will manifestly be apt to vary in accordance with the de- 
gree of the patient’s powers of resistance at the time when he wantonly 
infects himself with the bacillus; and in the history of a healthily grow- 
ing civilization, so long as the growth has not been cut short by a break- 
down, we may presume that every further decade, generation, and 
century of growth will enhance the robustness of the growing body 
social’s constitution and accordingly will, to that degree, increase its 
capacity for carrying Atlas* load without collapsing under the weight of 
the incubus, even if the patient’s vitality, in the hour of crisis, does not 
prove lively eno\igh to enable him to avoid falling into an Atlantean 
stance by responding to the challenge with an Antaean rebound. The 
better the spiritual health of the victim of a renaissance at the time of his 
self-inflicted ordeal, the better his chance of metabolizing the uncanny 
treasuie that he has wrested from the coifers of Hades, and, in metabol- 
izing it, constraining it to serve his weal as an elixir instead of w'orking 
his woe as a cancer. A subconscious awareness of these saving truths 
reveals itself in phenomena that have already come to our notice in the 
present Part of this Study. This is, in fact, the reason why divers ele- 
ments in the culture of a dead antecedent civihzation arc apt to be re- 
suscitated in a chronological order that is the inverse of their original 
secjuence in the history of the civilization that has been their native 
milieu.* It is also the reason why a necromantically inclined society is apt 
to discriminate among the ghosts that arc within range of its magician’s 
wand by studiously ignoring shades whose psychic stature would dwarf 
the wizard’s if he were so foolhardy as to reanimate them, while at the 
same time he may be eagerly courting other shades whose psychic 
stature is not thus unmanageably incommensurate with his own.^ 

(IV) TUK STERILITY OF THE BLACK ART 

Even, however, vs hen a necromancer avoids or escapes the nemesis 
of being enslaved by a ghost lii 'L Ik has reanimated at his own expense 
by nurturing it with a tiansfusion of his own life-blood, the sterility 
to which even the least noxious achievements of the Black Art are con- 
demned / Y ({fjicio oriiiims is exposed remorsekssly when these are com- 
pared with the contemporaiy achievements of a necromantic society’s 
native genius. 

In the held of politics, for example, it isevidtuit that, in the Medieval 
chapter of Western hist<n'y, the master-institution was not an Impirium 
Romanum Rcdh'iz'um but was a newly created Pa;>;.l Roman Respublica 
Christiana,^ and that in Arabic Muslim histcuv it was, not the Cairene 
ghost of an 'Abbasid Caliphate, but a novci . '-recruiting Mamlfik corps, 
that endowed this societv , in its intancy, with the strength to hold its 
ow n even against the w orld-comiuering Mongols.^ In the modern chapter 
ot Western iiistory, again, the indigenous Western institution of parlia- 
mentary representative government eclipsed the resuscitated Hellenic 

^ Sco pp. 124 30, aboNC. = See pp. 130-7, above. 

•» See IV. iv. 465. Sec IV. iv. 446-50- 
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institution of a demagogic Democracy that was apt — first in city-states 
in Italy after a.d. 1254 and then in a nation-state in France after a.d. 
1789 — to turn, as fast as milk turns in thundery weather, into the sour 
brew of a plebiscitary dictatorship. In the held of Law the genius of an 
Orthodox C’hristian Civilization re\ealed itself, not in a Macedonian 
Dynasty’s revival of a dead Justinianean Hellenic law, but in an antece- 
dent Syrian Dynasty’s new creation of an h.ast Roman law inspired by 
Christian principles. In the field of Philosophy, likewise, the genius of a 
Far Iiastern Civilization revealed itself, not in the revival of a dead 
Confucianism, but in the foregoing new creation of indigenous Far 
Eastern philosophies inspired by Mahayanian Buddhist thought, while, 
in the intellectual history of a Medieval Western Christendom, the 
genius of Saint ’Phomas A(]iiinas revealed I'self, in his Summa Theolo- 
gica, not in the resuscitation of Aristotelian theses but in tlie construction 
of a system that was the Angelic Doctor's ovvn.^ In the field of Physical 
Science the Mediev al Western Schoolmen’s revival of the intellectually 
vicious Hellenic practice of arguing about the phenomena of Physical 
Nature in vacun, as if Logic could do duty for verification, threatened 
to sterilize, and succeeded in retarding, the harvest that was to be 
garnered from the application of an ex])criment d method of research 
in accordance with the Western Civilization’s native bent.-^ In the field 
of Language and Literature the all but flawlessly Ciceronian Latinity 
of an Erasmus, who had taught himself to speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, was become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbaP 
in a Modern Western house of many mansions'* that had been tilled 
with a sound as of a rushing mighty wind^ by a vernacular poetry in a 
chorus of divers living Western languages, while, in a contemporary Far 
Eastern World, a creative art of the Drama and the Novel, conveyed in a 
liv ing ‘mandarin’ lingua franca, had likewise eventually taken tlie light 
out of a pedantic reproduction of the style and themes of the Sinic 
classics. In the field of the Visual Arts an Orthodox C’hristian Civiliza- 
tion’s miniature reminiscences in ivory of an Hellenic style of bas-relief 
carving in marble turn deathly pale, exquisite though they are, in the 
presence of mosaics glowing and vibrating with a veritable life engen- 
dered by the fruitful marriage of an indigenous Byzantine creativity with 
an indigenous Byzantine technique. 

The last word on the comparative merits of the realm of Hades and 
the land of the living was spoken to Odjsseus by the shade of Achilles: 

‘I would rather be a wretched peasant on the land, labouring as a serf 
with a poor portionless man for rny master, than be sovereign lord of all 
the legions of the shades of the dead and departed.’^' 

* This point is m.idc bv T.olnr, II. O.: The Alcdiaei al Mind (I.orulon lyii, Mac- 
millan, 2 vols.), \oI. 1, p. 18, and vol. ii, p. 437. 

- See III. 111. 385-6. t I Cor. xni. i. ♦ John xiv. 2. 

'» Acts li. 2. Od., book XI, 11 . 489-91. 



XI 

LAW AND FREEDOM IN HISTORY 

A. THE PROBLEM 

(I) THE STATE OF 7 TIE QUESTION 

W HEN the writer was planning the present Study in the summer of 
A. I). 1927, he saw that he would have to grapple with the problem 
of the respective roles of Law and hVeedom in human history before 
he could attempt to win a Pisgah sight of the prospects of the Western 
Civilization. Yet in tlie winter of A.n. 192S 9, wlicn, with that ulterior 
objective in mind, he was drafting his notes for eventually writing the 
present Part, he was conscious that the fateful question then still seemed 
academic to most people in Western countries that had been either neutral 
or on tlie winning side in the World War of A.n. 1914 -18. In the June 
of A.n. 1950, when, after a seven-yeais-long interruption extending over 
the years 1939 4b, he at last reached this point in the wTiting of the 
book, he found himself working in a new' atmospliere that w'as decidedly 
more congenial to his theme. 

By the year A.n, 1950 the survivors of a generation of Westerners that 
had fought two fratricidal world wars in one lifetime had emerged from 
the second of these unprecedentedly destructive conflicts of a traditional 
military kind only to lind itself eng«iged in a ‘cold war’ which was neither 
less arduous nor less critical fr)r lacing less barbarous than a twice- 
played military overture in which the encore had surpassed the first per- 
formance; and these disillusioning and disquieting experiences had 
brought about, in most living Western souls, a revolutionary change of 
feeling and outlook. By this time, most Westerners had become aware 
that their own civ ili'/ation was in danger of coming to grief; and reflec- 
tion had then reminded thci. that this was. after all, no novel prospect 
in an historical arena in which most, if not all, other human societies of 
the same speci«'s had come to grief already . The living generation in the 
West V 'as, in fact, beginning to look at the facts of History as these pre- 
sented themselves to the naked eve, instead ot continuing to peer at this 
formidable spectacle through smoked glasse*. inherited from its grand- 
parents; and, in the light of luminous facts which they were at last 
allowing themselves to see, they were asking themselves questions that 
would hav e shocked their grandparents these muld ever have dreamed 
of formulating them. 

The generation of Homo OccUUntal hat had already been in its 
dotage in A.n. 1914 had been the latest generation to hold, with an 
unquestioning faith, a dogma which, by then, had been serving for a 
quarter of a millennium as the gist of a Late Modern Western Man’s 
mechanically desiccated and peptonized ladigion. 'Ehis fallaciously com- 
fortable doctrine was that the Western Society could see ahead of it an 
unbroken vista of progress towards an Earthly Paradise, and that its 
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triumphant advance along this open avenue was inevitable, since the 
only ‘law’ binding upon a Ilotno Sapiens who was free to shape his own 
future in every other respect was ‘a law of progress* rendering a wishful 
thinker’s desires inevitable. 

In A.D. 1950 the grandchildren of these Victorian Last of the Mohi- 
cans were asking themselves questions that had been formulated for 
Western inquirers on the morrow of the First World War by Oswald 
Spenglcr, a pontifical-minded man of genius thinking and writing in the 
psychological milieu of a country which had then just suffered what, by 
the still moderate standards of the day, had been a shattering military 
defeat. Some thirty years after the publication of the first edition of Der 
Untergauf^ dcs Ahendlandes in A.n. 1919, a chorus of Western voices was 
echoing Spengler’s prescient questionnaire. \rc the great tribulations 
that we have suffered, and the greater tribulations that we forebode, the 
products of ‘laws’, beyond our control, that turn out to be no ‘laws of 
progress’ ? If such unpleasant laws are, in truth, in operation, do these 
govern the whole of Human Life, or are there some pro\inces or planes 
of Life in which IMan is his own master — free, within those limits, to find 
remedies, through his own action, for evils that are of his own making? 
If human affairs should prove to be thus under d .il control, then wiiat 
affairs are under our own control and what are governed by ‘Law’? 
And, if w’e do find that Man’s stable contains a loose-box, can we use 
this islet of freedom as a ottov from w hich by virtue, w isdom, and 

work— W’e may perhaps succeed in enlarging the borders of the pro- 
vince under Man’s control at the expense of the province under the 
dominion of ‘Law’’? 

The German philosopher who led the way in putting these disturbing 
new' questions into once complacently sluggish \\ estern minds went on 
to give to all of them one comprehensive ilogmatic answer of his own. 
The true law' of Human Social Life, he laid down was not a law' of 
inevitable progress; it was a law of inevitable breakdown, disintegration, 
and dissolution — and this within a Time-span which w'as perliaps even 
more inflexibly uniform than the life-spans of living organisms. Hap- 
pily, the adoption of Speiigler’s fateful questions did not commit his 
fellow’ Westerners to endorsing, in advance, the German luerophant’s 
oracular response to his own shrew'd incpiiry; and, since in other con- 
texts we have already exposed the fallacy of Spongier ’s confusion of 
societies with organisms* and the groundlessness of his belief in the 
omnipotence of the savage goddess Necessity,^ we can regard the ques- 
tions asked and answered by Spenglcr as being, SpengUri, still open. 

(II) DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

In venturing, without prejudice, to seek a fresh answ'cr of our ow'n to 
the question wl. ether human affairs arc governed by laws, our first step 
must be to define what we mean by ‘laws’ and by ‘human affairs’. 

In the context of our present Study, ‘human affairs’ manifestly mean, 
not Medicine, but the Humanities; not the organic chemistry, biology, 

* See III. ill. 219 23. ^ Sec IV. iv. 7-39. 
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and physiology of the human body, but the affairs of human beings in 
that spiritual aspect of Humanity in which Man is a person with a con- 
sciousness and a will moving on the face of the waters' of a subconscious 
psychic abyss, and not in the physical aspect in which Man is a body 
whose chemical constituents can be analysed, weighed, measured, and 
priced at their current value in the market for material commodities. If, 
for our purposes in this Study, we define the term ‘human affairs’ in the 
spiritual sense, we can see that our field of human affairs articulates 
itself into four provinces occupied respectively by the Soul’s diverse 
relations with God, with its own self, with a relatively small circle of 
other human beings with whom it is in direct personal communif)n, and 
with a relatively large circle of people with whom it is in indirect im- 
personal contact through the mechanism of institutions.^ We shall be 
reconnoitring all four provinces in this Part of our Study. 

In this same context, ‘law’ manifestly does not mean the man-made 
legislation which is, of course, the only authentic ‘law* in the literal 
sense of the w'ord, and wdiich is also the only law' with which we have a 
direct acquaintance in our immediate day-to-day human experience. 
The ‘law’ with which w'c are concerned in this Study resembles this 
familiar man-made institution in being a set of rulrs governing human 
affairs; but the differentia of this so-called ‘law’ is that it is not made by 
Man; and, in using the teim with this transference of meaning, w'e are 
attributing the characteristics of a known human institution to the enig- 
matic working of a mysterious Universe. In resorting to this linguistic 
expedient of metaphor we are flagrantly guilty of Anthropomorphism; 
and, if we cannot -as indeed we cannot -reach our goal without taking 
this flight of the imagination, we must recognize that, in transporting a 
word from the social to the metaphysical sphere, we cannot help trans- 
porting tlie word’s connotations together w ith the label to w'hich these 
notions adhere. 'I'hc inherent threat tc^ the accuracy, as well as to the 
clarity, of our thought is as e\ident as it is unavoidable; and the most 
effecli\e safeguard against it "iff hv to remind ourselves, in advance, 
w hat these a [yriori connotationo of the word ‘law * are. 

'Phe most striking characteristic of man-made law is that it is intended 
to apply consistently in uniform circumstances in all human situations 
that are deemed to fall within the scope of wliatevcr the particular law 
may be. By implication the law' is intended to he imposed impartially, 
and to be enforced effectivelv, upon all and sunory who come within its 
ambit. Furthermore, the law' is intended, not x i:ly to be consistently 
formulated and applied and to be impartially and effect wely adminis- 
tered, but also to be, and to be recognize ’ by ah concerned as being, 
morally right. Since, however. Human Nrn«ic is lamenlablv imperfect 
m morals, intelligence, anel practice alike, . d since this all-pcrvasive 
imperfection is ubiquitously reflected in the unsatisfactorine'ss of Man’s 
conduct of his human affairs, even the best law' known to History is 
never quite just, never quite eifcctively or impartially administered, and 
ne\er quite consistently applied or formulat* d.^ A perfectly consistent 

’ CIcn. i. 2. * I. i. 454-5 and TIT. iii. 22.^30* 

3 There were oi\^ record notorious cases in which a communitN ’i, will or power, or 

B iiUL3 IK G 2 
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forinuhition of the law is indeed inherently impossible, since the most 
acute and supple intellectual operations of the most consummate legal 
genius would be unequal to coping with the subtlety and complexity of 
the concrete human affairs with which a lawyer’s abstractions have to 
deal. 

I'liis intractability of lafe to Law accounts for the moral ambivalence 
which is an ineradicable trait of Law and an irrefutable testimony to the 
power of Original Sin. 'Fhe impersonal objectivity that is the Law’s 
acknowledged ideal had been mocked, in every actual law that had ever 
been enacted since the dawn of legislation, by the unmistakable reflec- 
tion in it of some personal bias unjustly favouring one ‘interest’ by 
unjustly penalizing another. U’he perfect justice of a (lod who ‘is no 
respecter of persons’,* and ‘who, without rispect of persons, judgeth 
according to every man’s work’,- had nc\er been exhibited by any human 
legislator. Even the least unscrupulous and most disinterested human 
legislation had always perceptibly reflected in some degree tlie play of 
current religious, economic, political, military, and other social forces. 
Yet, even if we could imagine the advent of an omnipotent human 
legislator who was at the same time perfect in cverv faculty of the Human 
Spirit, the disinterested impersonality that wouivi be tlie glory of this 
imaginary paragon’s legislation and dispensation of justice would be 
concurrently the scandal of his work, since a law that can never be 
siifHciently impersonal in the sense of ignoring the pet sonal interests of the 
legislator, the judge, and the administrator can also never be suflitiently 
personal in the sense of allowing sufiiciently for the personal circum- 
stances of each and every human soul who is subject to this huv and 
whose case is sub jiidice. ‘J’he inherent, and consequently inescapable, 
dilemma of all human legislation and legal proceedings is that, in so far 
as the Law' succeeds in being impersonal, it necessarily achieves this at 
the odious price of treating human souls — which are individual and 
unique --as if they were mass-produced, standardized non-human ob- 
jects like coins or bricks or pounds of butter or sacks of coal, while, in 
so far as it succeeds in making allowances for personal circumstances, it 
necessarily achieves this at a risk of grievously departing from an im- 
partiality that is of the essence of human justice. 

'I’his was the historical human social context from which the name and 
notion of ‘law’ had been transferred to a metaphysical context by a resort 
to the perilous yet unavoidable expedient of Anthropomorphism. At an 
earlier point in this Study* we have noticed that the social milieu in 
which this flight of the human imagination is apt to be made is the 
experience c)f a disintegrating society that has won a reprieve for itself by 
a political union within the framework of a universal slate; and we have 
observed that, in these social circumstances, the idea of law is apt, in 

both, to adrniriisttT the law impartiallv ;ind efleetiM-Iy bad far behind its will or 

power, (jr both, tt) foirnulati* and ai)plv the law lonsistentK . One inst.iine was the state 
of the rnunu ipal law of the b t l.indc rs in the tenth < entury of the Christian lua ; another 
was the state of the ntern.ition.il law of tb« soMrei^jn st.ites of the Wi stern Soi lely in 
the tvsenticth century of the same era. 'J'hc sec|uel in Iceland (see II. ii. 3S7. n- 2) 

^ests that an anan h> of this repulsivtiv sophisticated t>pe is ipt to hiinj' itself to a 
.sfieedv end In irnitin^^ the intc r\entiori of some masterful alien hand. 

* Acts X. 34. - I Pel. I. 17. ^ In m. 15 17. 
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the act of being translated from the social to the metaphysical plane, to 
become polarized into two apparently antithetical concepts. For minds 
in whose mental vision the personality of the human legislator, judge, 
and administrator looms larger than the law of which he is at once the 
master and the servant, the metaphysical ‘law* governing the Universe is 
the law^ of a unique and omnipotent God pictured in the image of a 
human Caesar.* For other minds, in whose vision Caesar’s figure is 
eclipsed by a human law that is impersonally formulated, applied, ad- 
ministered, and enforced- such as ‘the Law of the Mcdcs and Persians 
which altcrcth not’,^ that was the oecumenical law of the Achacmenian 
l!!mpire— the metaphysical ‘law’ governing the Universe is the law of a 
unih)rm and inexorable Nature. In this diffracted vision, mctaphjsical 
‘law’ in the guise of ‘a Law of (jod’ and metaphysical ‘law’ in the guise of 
‘laws of Nature’ present between them the double-faced countenance of 
a Janus, and in either face there are — as in the human law of every-day life 
— both consoling and horrifying features. 

'J'he horrifying feature in ‘the laws of Nature’ is their inexorability; 
for, although, in theory, these ‘law's’ may be scheduled as being de jure 
mere ‘by-laws’ or ‘secondary causes* subject to the fiat of a ‘First Cause* 
that will then be identified with God, in practice they will be taken as 
being dv facto autonomous. ‘The laws of Nature’, in fact, fulfil the Mcdcs’ 
and Persians’ ideal of laws that cannot ever be repealed or ever even be 
revised in the light of experience.^ 'I'his inhuman quality of inexorability 
is horrifying indeed, yet its moral enormity cairies with it an intellectual 
coinp(*nsation ; for laws in w'hich there ‘is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning’,^ will on that \ery account be ascertainable, both exactly and 
(lefiniti\ely, by a liuman intelligence; and, while no more than isolated 
fragments of these ‘laws of Nature’ may be thus ascertainable at any 
pailicular lime and place by any particular human mind, their intrinsic 
stability and permaneiu'e render them accessible to a process of progres- 
sive exploration by a C’ollecti\e Human Intellect. ^ A knowledge of 
Nature thus appears to be wit*'in Man’s mental grasp, and there is a 
sense in which this knowledge is power; for human beings who know' 
Nature’s unvarying laws and who can therefore predict with certainty 
which way she is going to jump will not only be able to dodge this in- 
human monster’s aimless blows; they wdl aLo be able to harness the 
energy generated, released, and expended in tl txse undesigned opera- 
tions, and so to turn this energy to account for si 1 ving human purposes 
(in so far, of course, as indixidual human wills tan agree on what their 
common purposes shall be). And thus a LoIlL‘'.ti\e Ilih lan Intellect, 
which cannot divert the inexorable course o. \ntui' by a hair’s breadth, 
can nevertheless make a world of ditTeren'v toi good or for evil, to the 
effect of the play of laws of Nature on hui .«u affairs by bringing into 
action technological devices that can effecli\ely control, not the opera- 
tion of these laws, but the incidence of their operation on Man’s life. 


‘ Sfc V. vi. 33 36. ‘ Han. \i. S and i2. 

' ‘HioloKica! pro^ross r\ists as a taef nf Nature e\tt rn.il u> Man’ (Juli mi 1 luxlev, in his 
‘Conclusion’ to T. II. and J. IliivI* x . Eiolutum unJ Ethwi, (Ltindon is;47f 

Pilot Press), p. i8a). 

^ Jas. i. 17. ' Sec pp. 6i>7 and 701, btlow. 
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All the same, the limits within which even the most ingenious human 
technology can outmana*uvrc a railbound Nature are narrowly circum- 
scribed. 

‘Canst thou draw’ out Leviathan with an hook? Or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down ? Canst thou put an hook into his nose ? Or 
bore his jaw through with a thorn ? Will he make many supplications unto 
thee? Will he speak soft words unto thee? Will he make a covenant with 
thee? Wilt thou take him for a servant for ever? Wilt thou play with him 
as with a bird? Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens? Shall the com- 
panions make a banejuet of him? Shall they part liim among the mer- 
chants?’* 

The Stellar Universe, w hich was the first held in w'hich any exact and 
systematic discovery of ‘laws of Nature* was c er made by the Collective 
Intellect of Man in Process of Civilization, had not yet been made amen- 
able to technological manipulation at the time of writing; and a l.ate 
Modern Western Man’s world-conquering intelligence had liberated him 
from the astrologer’s mistaken belief that liuman alfairs w ei e at the mercy 
of malignant intiuenccs emanating from the inexorable courses of the 
stars, only to convince him of a truth that convicted him of sin. 'Phe 
successive discoveries of a ‘know’-how* for na\iga.ing the air and split- 
ting the atom in a society that had not yet rid itself of the institution of 
War had made it manifest to a technologically triumphant generation 
that the malignity of Leviathan ‘is not in our stars but in ourselves’.^ 

A human soul that has been convicted of sin, and been convinced that 
it cannot achieve its own reformation without the help of God’s grace, 
will opt, like David, to fall into the hand of the Lord and not into the 
hand of Man.^ An inexorability in punishing, as well as in exposing, 
Man’s sin, which is the Last Judgement of ‘the laws of Nature*, can be 
overcome only by acxepting the jurisdiction of a ‘J^aw of ( lod*. The piicc 
of this transfer of spiritual allegiance is a forfeiture of that exact and 
definitive intellectual knowledge, with its attendant technological power, 
which is the material prize and the spiritual burden of human souls that 
are content to be Nature’s masters at the cost of being her slaves. ‘It is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the liv ing CJod*;"^ for, if Goil is a 
spirit,^ His dealings with human spirits will be unpredictable and in- 
scrutable, as the acts of any personality always are for any oilier per- 
sonality that has to meet its kind in an encounter. In appealing to the 
Law of God, a human soul has to abandon certainty in order to embrace 
Hope and Fear; for a law that is the expression of a will is animated by a 
spiritual freedom which is the very antithesis of the savva neccssitas of 
laws of Nature, and an arbitrary law may be inspired either by redemp- 
tive Love or by vindictive Hate, may be administered either by making 
a winning appeal or by exerting an overbearing compulsion, and may bi* 
designed to promote either good or evil. In casting itself upon the Law of 
God, a human soul is apt to find in this what it brings to it; for in the 
mirror of God’s perfection it will sec a reflection of itself, and hence 
Man’s notions of the Law of God have run to irreconcilable extremes of 


* Jol). xli. I (}. 

3 2 Sam. x\i\ . i p 


2 Shakspraic* Julius Caesar, Ait T, scene ii. 

* Hebrews x. ji. 5 John iv. 24. 
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diversity, in which a visio beatifica of God the Father wars with a visio 
malefica of God the "1 yrant. 'Fhis conflict of incompatible visions will 
exercise us throughout this Part. At the present stage we have merely to 
take note of the indisputable truth that both visions alike are consonant 
with the image of God as a personality pictured in the anthiopomorphic 
guise beyond which the human imagination seems to be impotent to 
penetrate even in its faithest flights of intuition. 


(Ill) THE ANTINOMIANISM OF LATE MODERN 
WESTERN HISTORIANS 

(^/) Tin: RLPUDIATION OF THF B1 cIFF IN A ‘LAW OF GOD* 

BY LAIL MODERN WEST! UN MINDS 

The idea of a ‘Law of God’ had been WTOught out by the travail of the 
souls* of Ibiaelitc and Iranian prophets in intuitive responses to the 
challenges of Bab} Ionic and S}riac history, w'hile the classical exposi- 
tions ot the concept of ‘laws of Nature* had been blue-printed by philo- 
sophic observers of the disintegration of an Indie and an Hellenic World. 
Yet, though these might be the illustrations of the two possible schools 
of metaphysics that would occur most readdy to a twentieth-century 
Western mind, we have aheady observed- that one or other of the two 
concepts liad been embraced m some form by the children of almost all 
civilizations that had met with the experiences of breakdown and disin- 
tegialion. 

Moieovcr, both concepts can be entertained by the same mind at the 
same time without any piohibitive inconsistcnc} ; for, even if they wxre 
iiuompatible in the theoietical sense of being logically irreducible to 
unU} this would not ipso facto make them incompatible in the piactical 
sense of its being inconceivable that these two kinds of Law should be in 
force simultaneously side by side. We can, indeed, conceive of them as 
being CO icgnant, not only without conflict, but in positive co-operation 

* Isa \lin. 11. ' In V i s -49. 

' Aitinllv, the between the rcpetiti\e reinrn.iit rn^uliiitv nt ‘a law nt Nature' 
and the puiposi\i.i\, ind the retort non-re pe titi\ eh , peisistmt le^^ulanlN ot the Law of 
Cjod app( 11 s to lie unl>i idc'eahle onh so loiv as we toilet ill it, in tl inking ot tlie pheno- 
mena in whi< h ‘a liw ot Nature’ niinilest:. itselt, th^ ihin’Miii; hui an mind itself is a 
I ait\ to tlic situalion 

T here is a se nse in whu h the 1 iintl’s fat ult\ of menu i reinfoued and amplified in 
Its iani;e In the soeiil teehnniue ot niakim^ anel piese' inn reeords -eon\erts e\ery 
lepelitne* e>elie riu)\enurt into a unitiue one-wa\ mi>\«Mu t (1 e. a moeement ot the 
same eharuter, in this respeet, as the^ inenement manili 'e i in the I aw ot (lod). W’hen 
the repetitions ot the phein'ineni are imt unre ilistu a’ striv ted tr rn their suhieetue 
setting, It is manites* that Ripetititm No. \ i diP i" tiom l< petition No \notmerelv 
quanlitali\el> hut als 1 (]u I’lt ili\el\ , beeause the apnu hension m it earries with it a 
memory ot x piexioiis instinees, whcieas the aj m ht n ion ot No v earries with it a 
mtmoiv ot \ I inst mees onh . 

‘Let us take the nio t st ihU of ail inteinal states the Msii il perception of an exterior 
objeet at rest It is in \ain lint tin objcet leiii iins the sime, and that 1 look at it from the 
s line side, fiom the s ime ani^le, in the s ime Imht the Msion that 1 ha\ e ot it eiifters, none 
the less, tioni the Msion that I lia 1 of it just now it onh because it his ajjed b> the 
ciuamiiin ot one inst int Mv innnon is tlure, and mv memon injects something from 
tins past into this present Ms rnentil state, as it ad.anees along tin* track of Time, is 
constantly swelling its bulk with th*. diiiation thit it is amassing, it is making, so to 
speak, a snowball ot iiselt’ (Beigson, 11 L'Liolution CnatriK, 2410 ed. (Fans 1921, 
Alcan), p. 2). 
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with one anotlier, in virtue of the very diversity between the two notions 
of regularity which they respectively embody. 'The Law of God' reveals 
the regularity of a single constant aim pursued unwavering/}, in the face 
of all obstac/es and in response to all chaJIengcs, by the inteJJigence and 
will of a personality. ‘Laws of Nature* display the regularity of a recur- 
rent movement — for instance, the motion of a wheel revolving any num- 
ber of times round its axis. If we could imagine a wheel coming into 
existence without owing its creation to a wheelwright, and then revolving 
ad ififitiiUim \\ithoiit ever serving any purpose, these ‘repetitions’ would 
indeed seem ‘vain’;* and this was the pessimistic conclusion drawn by 
Indie and Hellenic philosophers from a Wcltamchaumig in which, by a 
tour de force of intellectual abstraction, they had set ‘the sorrowful 
wheel of existence’ turning for ever in vacuo, ^n real life, of course, we 
find no heels \\ithout wheelwrights, and no wheelwrights without 
drivers who commission these artificers to build wheels and lit them to 
carts in order that the wheels’ repetiti\c re\olutions may recur, not in 
vain, but for the practical and practicable purpose of con\ eying a cart 
towards the driver’s intended goal. ‘Laws of Nature’ make sense when 
they are pictured as being the wheels that (lod has fitted to Ilis own 
chariot;- and a truth that is true of the orbits of the stars in courses laid 
down for them by an act of (iod’s power is no less manifestly true of 
recurrent spiritual responses to the challenges of (Jod's l()\e, such as a 
human soul’s experience of sin, fall, penitence, and grace, or a human 
society’s experience of breakdow n, disintegration, and illumination by the 
spark of creati\ity that announces the ep'phany of a higher religion.^ 

In fact, the apparent incompatibility between the two kinds of regu- 
larity is merely a mirage in the shadow'-world of abstract logic; in real 
life they are not only compatible with one another but are inseparably 
complementary in a di\inely inspired interplay in which, at di\ers levels 
of Reality, c\ die movements according to laws of Nature are successiv ely 
transcended in experiences and endeavours that, in turn, are subject to 
cyclic movements at a higher level from which, in turn, still higher ex- 
periences and endeavours spring, 'hhe astronomical day-cycle and year- 
cycle are transcended in the cumulative experience and endeavour of a 
human being’s life-time. A life-time is subject to the biological genera- 
tion-cycle, and this in turn is transcended in the cumulative experience 
and endeavour of a human society in process of civilization. A civ ilization 
is subject to a menacing possibility (though not to an ine.xorably prede- 
termined doom) of breaking vlown and disintegrating, and the break- 
downs and disintegrations of civilizations in turn are transcended in the 
cumulative spiritual progress of Religion through learning by suffering. 
This cumulative progress of Religion - which is the spiritually highest 
kind of experience and endeavour within the range of Man on Ivarth — is 
a progress in the provision for Man, in his passage through ’I’liis World, 
of meana of illumination and grace for helping the pilgrim, while still 
engaged on his earthly pilgrimage, to attain a closer communion with 
God and to become less unlike Ilim.*^ 


* Matt. \i. 7. 

^ See I. I. 57 and VII. \ii. 551-5. 


2 See IV. IV. 34 iS. 
See VII. VII. 563 4 
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If our two concepts of the character of metaphysical ‘law* can thus 
both be held simultaneously by the same mind, and if at any rate one or 
other of them has actually been held by the children of most of the 
civilizations known to 1 Iistory, it is not surprising to find that the Western 
Christian Civilization was originally no exception to this rule. A belief 
that the whole life of the Universe was governed by ‘the Law of God’ was 
the qiblah of a Judaic WcJtanschamin^ that was the common heritage of 
the Orthodox Christian, the Western Christian, the Arabic Muslim, and 
the Iranic Muslim societies; and a thcocentric philosophy of history 
derived from the intuitions or inspirations of the Prophets of Israel and 
Judah and the Iranian Prophet Zarathustra was bequeathed to Western 
Christendom in Saint Augustine’s Dc (Mtate Dei and to the Arab 
Muslim World in Ibn Khaldiln’s Prolegomena to his History of the 
Betbers - two works of spiritual genius w hich unmistakably reflect one 
single common outlook and whose mutual affinity can only be accounted 
for by their indebtedness to a common source, since Ibn Khaldun was as 
ignorant of his C'hrislian predecessor and fellow Maghribl’s theodicy as 
Augustine was of Miiqaddamdt that did not see the light till more than 
nine hundred years after the Christian North African Father’s death. 

The Augustinian \ersion of a Judaic \iew' of history was taken for 
granted by Western Christian thinkers throughout the first millennium 
{circa A.n. 675 -1675) of the Western Civilization’s life and w’as reformu- 
lated --to incorporate the additions made to Western know'ledge since 
the fifteenth century of the (ffiristian lira bv an Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism anti an Iberian conquest of the Ocean — in a Dhcours sur rilis-- 
toire rnivepselle published in A.n. 1681 by Jacques-Benigne Bossuet 
{vivibat A.n. 1627-1704). 'J’he ICagle of AIeau\’s majestic variation on a 
traditional Judaic theme was, however, the last serious W'estern per- 
formance of this spiritual masterpiece; for, while Bossuet was in the act 
of writing his classic discourse, a spiiitual revolution was taking place 
around him in his world. Within the brief span of the last few decades of 
the seventeenth century of the Christian ICra, a Western World that was 
exorcizing a stalking ghost of Hellenism* was at the same time liquidating 
its own ancestral Judaic Wiltanschanung. 

This Late Modern Western act of apostasy has an explanation which 
is also ai. excuse. 'The Western exponents of the view that History was 
governed by a ‘Law of (loiP had ‘given great occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to blasphemc’Hiy allowing themselves 10 fall into an anthropo- 
morphic misconstruction and misrepresentati' n of the Prophets’ and 
Evangelists’ insight into the rehition establislied between (iod and Man 
by (Jod. 'I’he heart of the Judaic discover or rc\idation- had been an 
intuition of the truth that, in virtue of a Invc, forbearance, and self- 
abnegation that were the stigm. ot Ciod’s divine creativity, 

(h)d’s service is Man’s perfect freedom^ and God’s Law is a perfect law 
of liberty;*^ but this revelation had become blurred in human hearts and 

• Set* pp 6.! ^ ’ -2 Sam. xii. 14. 

’ 11. 7 S (as tianslatcd in the PiMsed \ ei 1 >1 ». 

•* Thi- folk-Lt, lOi IV.1 i* 111 thi* ordei lor MoriunK Pkinit in the Book of 

C’ommon J^iaMT aicouiinj to the I se ot thi Ctuiuh ot hn^Iaiid. 

Jas. i. 25 and 11. 12. 
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minds because the mystical experience of the relation between Man and 
God \vas not, and could not be, reproduced in the practical experience 
of any relation between Man and Man in an exclusively human social 
milieu. A coercive justice that vindicated an imperfect freedom by 
usurping a perfect freedom’s place was the best that Man, following his 
own devices, had found himself able to make of the bad business of try- 
ing to hold together a society of sinners who showed themselves humanly 
ungodlike in standing upon their own rights and in envying their neigh- 
bours’ prosperity even wlien it was inoffensive and legitimate; and the 
Prophets’ God-given vision of God had only to falter and fade for the 
bleared eyes of the Prophets’ children to misread ‘the Law of God* by 
interpreting the word ‘law’ literally in terms of a familiar human law in 
which the Prophets had found their inadequate but indispensable human 
symbol for speaking of divine thoughts and ways that, being God’s, were 
ineffable.’ 

This travesty of a Christian intuition of ‘the Law of God’ has been 
accurately described and erroneously identified with the reality in the 
follow ing summary account of it by a post-Modern Western historian- 
philosopher. 

‘Any history v\rittcn on Chiistian principles will he of necessity univer- 
sal, providential, apocalyptic, and periodized. . . . If challenged to explain 
how he knew that there was in History any objective plan at all, the 
mediaeval historian would have replied that he knew it by revelation; it 
was part of what Christ had rev’ealed to Man concerning Ciod. And this 
revelation not only gave the key to what God had done in tlie past; it 
showed us what God was going to do in the future. 'The Christian revela- 
tion thus gave us a view of the entire history of the Workl, from its 
creation in the past to its end in the future, as seen in the timeless and 
eternal V’lsion of (jod. '^i'hus mediaev^al historiography looked forward to 
the end of History as something forc-ordained by (iod and tlirough 
revelation foreknown to Man. It thus contained in itself an eschatology.’- 

While we may challenge our historian-philosopher’s claim to have 
expounded the theology of the Bible, wc must concede that his picture 
is a trenchant expose of the misconception entertai.ned by Bossiiet; for 
the guileless bishop of Mcaux has furnished us with inculpatory evi- 
dence against himself. 

‘Cc long enchainement des causts particulieres (jui font et defont les 
empires depend des ordres secrets de la divine Providence. Dieu tient du 
plus haiit des cieux les renes de tons les royauines; il a tons les cteurs en 
sa main: tantdt il retient les passions, tJintot il leur lachc la bride, et par 
la il rernue tout le genre humain. . . . Dieu cxerce par ce moven ses 
rcdoutables jug( merits, selon ks regies de sa justice toujoiirs infaillible. 
C’est lui qui prepare les effets dans les causes les plus eloignees et tjui 
frappe ces grands coups dont le contre-coup porte si loin.’^ 

In BossiKt’s picture a Medieval Western C’hristian imaginary portrait 

» U. )v. s. 

2 R. Cj.: The Idia of Ifiitoiy (Oxford 1946, Clarendon ]*ifss), pp. 49 

and 54. 

^ J -H.: Diuoiirs sur VUtstoirc Umversflle^ 3rd cd. (Paris 1700), Troisidme 

Partii , tliap. \ m. 
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of God the Tyrant has been brought up to date by painting over the 
naive original the more sophisticated lineaments of a Louis XIV; and 
our historian-philosopher has good ground for asserting that 

*In Mediaeval thought the complete opposition between the objective 
purpose of God and the subjective purpose of Man, so conceived that 
God’s purpose appears as the imposition of a certain objective plan \ipon 
History cjuite irrespective of Man’s subjective purposes, leads inevitablv 
to the idea that Man’s purposes make no difFerenec to the course of His- 
tory, and that the only foice which determines it is the Divine Nature.** 

'J’his reading of a distorted Medieval Western Christian Wdta 7 ischau- 
un}f is borne out by a scrutiny of Early Modern W'estern reproductions 
of it. 

Bossuet, for example, delivers himself into his critics’ hands when he 
seeks to justify his pitture of God’s plan by placing this under a magni- 
fying glass. 

‘Vous voyez iin ordre constant dans tous les desseins de Dicu, et une 
mar(|ue vi^'ible de sa puissance dans la duree perpetuelle dc son pcuple. . . . 

‘Plus vous vous ac( outumerez a suivre les Kr«mdes choses et a les 
rappeler a leurs printipes, plus vous serez en admiration de ces conseils 
de la Providence. II importe t,ue vous en preniez de bonne heure les idees, 
qui s’eclairciront tous les jours dc plus en plus dans v'otre esprit, et que 
vous appreniez a lapporter les choses hiimaines aux ordres de cette sagesse 
cternelle dont elles dependent. . . . 

‘’Prois choses devaieiit . . . concoiirir ensemble: I’cnvoi du Fils de Dieu, 
la reprobation des Juifs, et la vocation des Gentils. . .. L’lvglise, victoricuse 
dcs siecles et des eireurs, ne pourra-t-t‘lle pas v aincrc dans nos esprits les 
pitovablts raisonnenients qu’on lui oppose; et les promcsscs divines, que 
nous voyons tous les jours s’y caccomplir, ne pt)urront-elles nous elever 
au-dessus des sens? Kt (lu’on ne nous disc pas que ces promesses de- 
meuient encore en suspens, et tpie, comme elles s’etendent jusqu’a la fin 
du Monde, ce ne sera qu’a la Iin du Monde (luc nous pourrons nous 
vanter tl’en avoir vu I’accomplissement. Car, a\i contraire, ce qui s’est 
passe nous assure de PtUenir: ^■»nt <l'anciennes predictions si visiblement 
accornplies nous font voir ijii’i! n*y aura rien (lui ne s’accomplisse, et que 
riC^lise, conlre (lui I’cnfer, selon la promesse du Fils de Dieu, ne peut 
jamais prev’aloir, sera ton jours subsistantc juscpi’a la consonimation des 
siecles, j uiscjue Jesiis-Christ, veritable cn tout, n’a point donne d’autres 
homes a sa duree. . . . 

‘Si nn m decouvre pas ici un desscin toujoiirs soutenu et toujours suivi; 
si on n’y vtat pas un meine ordre des conseils !»' Dieu cpii prepare dbs 
I’ori^ine du Monde ce ipi’i! acbeve a la fin des tiinps, et fjui, sous divers 
etats, mais avec une sueeessicui toujours c*>nstante. neipelue aux yeux de 
tout I’univers la sainte societe oii il veut etie scrvi, on merite de ne rien 
M>ir, et d’etre h\ re a son propre endiirci. • '‘ent comme an plus juste et 
au plus rigoureux de tous les supplices.’^ 

The Eagle of Meaux is able to cany oif this travesty of the authentic 
Chiistian revelation on the wings of a magnificent stvle; but, when 

‘ U. (1.: Tht liha of Ilistoty (Ovii-.d Clarendon Press), p. 55. 

Cp. p. 48. 

‘ Bossuet, sur VlIi\totn' I'lin t tstllt, vid ed. (Paris 1700), Seconde 

I’arlie, chap. wx^Troisieme Partie, chap. 1; Seioiide Partie, chaps xm\ and xxx. 
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L,.uct\ tbcmc IS iMiHilcil In p.>Usttnn uprcscntamcs „f tin- sa„., 

cij/ous Iwtiios to whith d iyiihliiuc Bihludl uoitiinc lus been reduced 
becomes probaiCtiII\ app.irent ‘ Vichbishop I ssiwi* (T/tt/u/Z \n 
16^6) makes the Mec]ic\al Western Christian U (Itanschuuunif thiono- 
lof^icdlly Indict au^ \\ hen hemohili/cs the hta\ \ ditillcty ot L^iily Modern 
Western schoiarship to tferiionstiate that the (fate ot the Creation uas 
4004 (v/(, not 4000) B c Old St}]e, at 6 p m on the txcning before the 
23 October,^ and J)i Hartmann Sehedcl, the learned compiler ot the 
Nuremberg C’hronreic,'’ makes it \isualK ludieioiis \chcn, between a 
prtwiew ot the Hast '1 lungs that are to bring llistor\ to its meticulously 
predetermined end and the colophon ot a record ot ah eady aceomplishcd 
CAcnt*^, that he has earned down to the mome it at whieh the maniiseiipt 
was sent to the piintei, he inserts thiee blank tolios in ordei to gi\e an 
industrious ownei ot the tome the neeessaiv spaee, il he is willing to 
write on both sides ot e leh sheet, tin completing the leeoid between the 
\eai 14(^3 ot the Christian I la and (hid\ fore -appointed ‘ 1 )-I)a\’ tor the 
sounding ot the Last Tiump ^ When all due allowance has been made 


* ‘Du sublirm iii ruluult il n > i qu un p (\ ipolton ♦ ' dt I’t ut ifitr tl i ( »r ind 

Arim s rttreit lioin in \ i» 1S12) - Stt \1 \ii 

^ Inhin( L intcssi state ntiim t \ tspt r » pnnuim Mundi dit tn jpt 1 u ntt id nitdi iin 
ncKttin prirnutn C hristmnt itiic ditni inthonnlttn innos Humssi 4001 diis 70 it 
horis tiinporin IS b virurnque C hri ti Doinint nitiltin quidtitniiio toto (quod i uutis 
llcrodis ttmpus dinionstrit) Mil^iris utk Chritiinu piintipi) intt ri( ri m t \titisst 
Juxt-i ntionts iniin n< stris ct S dornonin linipli stiuttui 1 tooo Miiiuli mno ist 
ahsoluti tt 4000 Mundi inno inipktis dithus tpiihus \iiei) Wt ” Kf s irit piriUiri, 
Chnstiis m ptrlit t I t trnt lujus I impliini liitr it ivpus liominilius pnrmiru ippiiuitit 
m inift st itus t st I ndc id iniK s uiu Chtistiinit 4 idditi it il> inms inti tindirn 
totidtm dctractis pro tornTinini » t \ ule'it i mi i ct k^ini ina «)btinLl)iiur N iti\ it itis t luisli 
epocha (I sshcr J Innula I (f<n) lidanunti a Ptirna Mumh Ornim l>t ondon 

i6so, 1 Icshcr) In tot i) 


hint Ptrihit 
Juh ini 


Inn ) tin ft 
titttim 

( htt ttanam 


‘In principi I i rt i\ It Di us ( ot liiin It 1 1 II nil f(nnc I 
1, 2] qu( d tciiipfiris print ipii 111 (juxti m sti un ( hi no 
loKiim) incidit in n ills illius iiiitiuiii tjii u win ditin 
( )t tobris pr icccssit in inim ikin th Juliiiiii 710 Fiiino 
lUitiir sttuli dll ((Jit 2, firii i) luiii siipriino 1 1 i In I 
iriiMtDcus met If s itiitcii 


710 4004 


Ibid , p r 

5 Si hctlcl, Hirtminn I ihir ( hronuatum (\urcinbirvr i-th J iK I4>i \ iton 
Kobiri,tr) 

' \rtcr brucine; his miritiM of the St\ta I tn\ Mnn h douii to ihi inoinint (ki is 
Junias Anno ab iruirniiiont silcitoiis \fi Milhsiiiio qu idMiie,i ntc nno ntnimsmio 
tcrcio) ot Koinu to prt ss Ur St hi dt I iddn-.scs the rt idcr is follow s 111 In I i^t ipli 

on tl e rcMrse sidi of his ft lio leKiii 

‘C irt IS ihtpiis me siriptuii pio si \t i itite diiniip nlintpiiii lonMnit indiiio 
posteno q i MU din addin ittj (ji sf i prim ipum z priv itorurii siu i di ntiiini pit 
senhere po simt Non cm oinni i pt ssurnns tunes It t|Liimlt» tp honiis doinut it 
homerus Intiirairii iiirum qui ritur ? di fluMoiiiiti iImis spluuhns profutin idorn 
putolu q" dituir tst ct no t]^ lUientti \ irii f|iifK|1 iniribilts qr moius in tube 111 dies 
iXfiriiintiir (Jui nf\t)s ntiuirunt libms quihiis tirdiiu nfcrintiii I’ 1111 i tinun de 
ultinii etiti ut peril luiii opus nhni|uitur 111 fii i tipi ri idpiiiinus 

'I he th ret iinmcdi itely ftillowint' folios Nos tilviiii iiK iiuliiKi ire duly blank on 
both sidi s < xt I pt ft r till p i*,i ruiriiber it ihi ht id of the leetti s de of i u li td thi ni ind 
these blink folios ire followid in turn bv m illustritcd ii count ot iht Scfttnna (tasviiidt 
This occupies folios eclxii to eelwi iiulusive, and consists ot four and a half pages of 
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for the margin of elasticity which the use of the pen instead of the press 
would confer on an owner-chronicler by permitting him to contract or 
expand his hand-WTiting to fit the chronological length of the lacuna, 
w^hatever this might turn out to be,‘ Dr. Schedcl can hardly be acquitted, 
even so, of having come impiously near to playing Providence in ven- 
turing to cast up the number of pages that would be required for com- 
pleting the record of ‘the times before appointed’- on the same scale as 
the already past and printed portion of the story. What would an earthly 
autocrat ha\e said to one of his subjects who had thus presumed to 
indulge in public speculation on the timing of a future act of state when 
the intended date had been expressly docketed ‘top secret’ And had 
not Christ rebuffed the importunate curiosity of the Apostles with the 
ehasteming words ‘It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, 
which the l^ither hath put in Ills own power’ 

In piesenting a tra\esty of the Christian revelation in such cpiaintly 
ridiculous caricatures as these, the Medie\al-minded Early iVIodern 
Western historians were in\iting decimation by a cross-fire from a Late 
Modern scienlilie dogmatism on the one flank and from a Late Modern 
agnf)stic scepticism on the other; and they are defenceless against the 
strictures with which tlicir ‘ahstiact and one-sided theocentric view’ has 
been castigated by a post-Modern Westein historian-philosopher. 'I’hc 
Medieval histonans ‘fell’, according to this haish but not unmerited 
verdict, ‘into the error of thinking that they could foiecast the future’, 
and, ‘in their anxiety to detect the general plan of History, and their 
belief that this plan was (lod’s and not Man’s, they tended to look for the 
essence of Histor) outside llistotv itself, b\ looking away from Man’s 
actions in ordei to detect the plan of (iod.’ 

‘Conset]uentI> the actual detail of human actions became for them 

n.irriti\t Dt Ififuhnsto, Dt moth at fim tnum, and De i \ trt mo tiuhiw at Jific rnuntli; a 
cornrn(.nr it\ in I/atin Mrst* <in a hdt-pai^e \\i)od».iit of the ot Death, and two 

lull-paec woodiiits. tint* of the cpiph.in> ot .\ntichrisi and the* other of the* Last JudfiC- 
nifiit. 

The’ awe’-inspirint; tfleit (d this ftmiit i'. onuwhat eliniinishi el bv thf addition of the 
suppleinint, oniipMni; tolioi tilwii to le^ iiiehiMM’, thu is adMitised in the last s>fn- 
ti’iiee of till* last p.ii .ii^'taph on lolu> e»l\iii, nuottil abo\i , hut it is jil.uii that the learrird 
iloetor iDiild not nstiain inrnsilt from proMilinu this iin^i asunab’i leeeptailc tor a 
windfall of nfoiinitiDn about I’oland ami l»>i a imp »>f I mope. 

'rhi' wilier ut this .Mud\ hid < »ine’ air ss a eopv ot Di S*ehedel s mat^Tium opus at 
nil llae li 1 Dinnet , Xbnilm hirt,in|iiK i c>OiS. anei l • i blank ti>ln> pa^es had nitide 

an uulihhli iinprissiijn on hi numoix , hut, hein^ tin n '.tiH .it an unniethodieal aet*, he 
h.id lU’uliiteil to l.ike a noli of what the book eontainine ’’n e blank pa^'es haei been. 

I b* iilintilied the* woik as ihi Nuunibeii' Lhioiiuli’ on *' i and Junt’, n>s-i when he 
was allowiil, In the eomtes\ of the- kn pels of the Nev XoikPulhe 1 il -ar\ ’s laie' books, 
to inspiii the* seioml ot the’ eopies in tin I ihiais’s t o,sissu i 

‘ ‘Sometimes a i ops eoims to li^ht in whieh €in i»w.iii eiiel ae..cpt the ehalle'n^c. 
l\uall\ wiilten in siMeiiiih ientiir\ hanels, they « 'ul ill-bul-toi noiti n wirs whieh 
were bitteiK impoitant no doubt, to the people wi •‘ote them 'I'he » arelessness of 
lat* r hmdirs who loukl not ii.ul the text and saw no point to ineludm^ blank lea\es in 
a\olume,i)i who hail, j'^i i h.ii''s, a elisiie tor a ti a slice ts of tine, old, han Isomc’ paper, has 
eost manv a eo]>> ot the C hiiMuile its tamed three hkmk leaxes Ihit m perteet eopies 
lhe\ still lemam, then whiii, unblemished smtaees ipte stioniiii^ a future whieh h.is 
alreadv extended luatlv hilt a ’lullennium he\ond the time when Hartmann Sihedel 
•irraiij^eel to put them theie* toi the aei i inmodation ol in', reaileis (Shafle’r, KHen: The 
Nunmhttff (JittmuU (1 os .Vn^eh Plantin Press, tor Dawson Book Shop, Los 

AnKfli-s), pp. ^2). 

^ Acts x\ It. ih. ^ 


i .\e ts 1 7. 
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relatively unimportant, and they neglected that prime duty of the his- 
torian, a willingness to hestow infinite pains on discovering what actually 
happened. This is why mediaeval historiography is so weak in critical 
method. That w'eakness was not an accident. It did not depend on the 
limitation of the sources and materials at tlie disposal of scholars. It 
depended on a limitation, not of what they could do, but of what they 
wanted to do. They did not W'ant an accurate and scientific study of the 
actual facts of History; what they wanted was an accurate and scientific 
study of the divine attributes, a theology . . . w hich should enable them to 
determine a priori what must have happened and w'hat must be going to 
happen in the historical process. 

‘The consequence of this is that, when Mediaeval historiography is 
looked at from the point of view' of a merely scholarly historian, the kind 
of historian who cares for nothing except ac 'uracy in facts, it seems not 
only unsatisfactory but deliberately and repulsively wTong-headed ; and 
the nineteenth-century [W'estern] historians, who did in general take a 
merely scholarly view of the nature of History, regarded it with extreme 
lack of sympathy.’* 

This hostility towards a Medieval Western Wvltamcliauuw^ was not 
peculiar to a generation of latter-day Western historians whose compla- 
cent agnosticism facilcly reflected the pleasant tianquillity of the places 
in w’hich the lines had happened to be fallen unto them;^ at a higher 
temperature it also animated both their epigoni and their predecessors. 
A tw’entieth-centiiry generation of Mankind, that was tasting the ex- 
tremely unpleasant experience of being dri\cn from pillar to post by the 
w'hips of human dictators bent on putting their subjects through four- 
years’ and fi\ e-years’ plans, W’ould have re\olted, as from a chastisement 
of scorpions,^ against any seriously intended suggestion that a six-thou- 
sand-years’ plan w as being imposed on them by a dictatorial Deity. 'J’he 
grotesque piecision w ith w hich the term of this alleged sentence of penal 
servitude on Mankind had been dated by the pedantry of an archbishop, 
who had constituted himself the self-appointed clerk of God’s court, 
would ha\e been the last straw' on a twentieth-century camel’s back if 
this human beast of burden had any longer taken Usshei’s calculations 
seriously. A seventeenth-century Western Man who had had to pay for 
his fidelity to a Medie\al Weltamchaiiun^ by inflicting on himself the 
agony of the Wars of Religion could not afford either to dismiss Bossuet’s 
thesis, in the biting twentieth-century manner, as a bad joke or to ignore 
it, in the conceited nineteenth-century manner, as the negligibly irrele- 
vant error of a securely transcended ignorance. The se\enteenth-ccntury 
Western intellectual rebel was defiantly up in arms, and the unaccep- 
table words of his mouth^ soared, instead of condescending, when he 
proclaimed his resolve 

lo wage by force or guile eternal war, 

Irreconcileable to our grand foe. 

Who now triumphs, and in th* excess of jf)y 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven. ^ 


* Collin^v^ood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1046, Cla/ondon Pri-ss), pp. 55-56. 
^ Ps. x\i. 6. ’ Sfc I KinK** i 

^ Ps. xix. 14. 5 Milton: Paradise Lost, Hook I, 11 . 121-4. 
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Like the Satan in whose indomitable perversity the spirit of Late 
Modern Western Man had been prefigured ’ by Milton’s foreboding 
genius, the heralds of a mundane /hifkldriinff opened their campaign by 
fastening upon hostages that their adversary liad given to Fortune. A 
Bossuet who had consciously followed the lead of his Christian and Jew- 
ish masters, and had unconsciously kept in step with his Muslim con- 
temporaries, in taking for his metaphysical pole star a ‘Law of (jod' 
governing the whole Life of the Universe, had at the same time found a 
place in the div ine economy of human affairs for ‘laws of Nature’ which, 
in Bossuet’s belief, were enacted by (jod as by-laws and were adminis- 
tered by the same divine legislator and potentate to suit the exigencies of 
Ilis own paramount plan. According to this view the normal cyclically 
recurrent regularity of these ‘by-law's of Nature’ could be, and duly was 
on occasion, interrupted by ‘miraculous’ acts of personal intervention 
not unlike those performed by the human driver of a wheeled vehicle 
when he puts on the brake in descending a hill or e\en temporarily un- 
ships the wheels from the body of the coach in order to negotiate its 
passage through a strait gate or over a precipitous portage.* The first of 
the new departures made by Ih^ssuet’s re\olutionary-mindcd contem- 
poraries was to deny that the w heels of the Uni' erse were ever unshipped, 
or even braked, in this unceremoniously purposeful fashion. Without 
prejudice to the ipiestions whether (Jod existetl and W’hether, if He W'cre 
deemed to exist, He might or might not he deemed to have the same 
mastery o^ er I lis Universe as a human coachman has o\er his coach, the 
intellectual heralds of a Late Modern Age of Western history declared 
with one voice that in fact theie was no e\idence of any deity exercising 
any such di\ine prerogative. 

'rhere was no essential difference in outlook between Late Alodern 
Western ‘deists’, who took their cue from ‘the (ilorious Revolution’ of 
A.i). i68S in England and Scotland by allowing the deity still to reign on 
the understanding that he shoidd no longer aspire to govern, and I-iate 
Modem Western atheists, w ho, taking their cue from suhseciuent political 
revolutions in North Americ.. and in I'rance, professed to have de- 
throned and perhaps even decapitated a Ckipetian Uod as the necessary 
preface to a declaratit)n of Nature’s independence. In thus banishing 
(h)d fro .'ll the cosmic scene and, in the act, eliminating mirarlcs, I.,ate 
Modern Western deists and atheists joined foiees to release ‘the laws of 
Nature’ from their ancient servitude to arbitrary divine checks and 
balances. Henceforward these ‘laws of Natup'’ were to be free to be 
entirely inexorable and were ctmsequently to be subject to becoming 
completely intelligible to the Collective Intellect < f Alan. 

‘Avec Teclat dii gvhiie, Newton marqu • . ' passage du transcendant au 
positif (lu’un Pufeiidorf essayait d’operer a .i*-* le droit, un Richard Simon 

^ ‘Cl* nu*ini' nil’ll niii .» f.iit rfiii'h.uin*int*iK do runi*. or'?, ct qui, tout-puiss.int par lui- 
mt-ino, a \ouiu, piiiir it.iblir I’nrdrc, quo los p.irlios d’un si prand tout dopondissom los 
unos (It’S autros, lo iuluii* Oiou .i \oulu .iiissi quo Ic cours dos chosos huinaines eiit sa 
Miitc ot SOS propoilions . . ot qu’a l.i rcsorvedo toit ms coups evtraordinaircs oil Dicu 
voulait quo sa mam paiut touto '’O' lo, il n’ost point arii\c do Rrai-J changemont qui 
ii*.iil ou SOS causes il.ms Ics sicclcs prici dents.’ — Hossuct, T.-U.i L)is ours sur I titstoire 
Uunvtu’llc, 3rd (Pans 1700), 'rroisicme Panic, ctiap. 11. 
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dans TexcKcsc, un Locke dans la philosophic, un Shaftesbury dans la 
morale. Avec assurance, il ecartc les craintes qu’on pouvait conccvoir au 
sujet dcs execs d’unc raison qui, pendant un temps, sc concevait comme 
destructive. II realise I’union, si difficile qu’on pouvait la croire impossible, 
entre les exij^ences critiques ct Ics faits d’cxpericnce. L’homme repart a 
la conquete de Tunivers.’^ 

( 6 ) THE CONTEST BETWEEN SCIENCE .\ND A NTI NOM I A N I SM FOR 
THE POSSESSION OF AN INTELLECTUALLY DERELICT REALM 
OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 

The realm of Nature which a Late Modern Western Man thus claimed 
to call ‘mine' embraced, in his acquisiti\e vision, the whole range of 
non-human phenomena, including the physical composition, structure, 
and working of the human body — which, in our own definitions of terms, ^ 
we have duly excluded from the domain of human affairs in adopting a 
usage in which the word ‘human’ has the connotatif)n of meaning some- 
thing spiritual. At this point, however, on his light-hearted aerial \f)yage. 
Late ^I()dern Western Man dashed his foot against a stony paradox from 
W'hich he could not be steered clear by the absent hands of evicted 
angels.^ The human priests of Reason, who had divested (lod of His 
divine pri\ilcge of arbitrary intervention in order to assert the counter- 
omnipotence of their own rival goddess, had no sooner subjected the 
formerly recalcitrant province of Non-Human Nature to Reason's rule 
than they made a second revolutionary new departure by paradoxically 
proclaiming another province which had hitherto been submissive to 
Reason’s swav to be, after all, outside the bounds of lu*r jurisdiction. 

Late Modern Western minds that had risen in rebellion against the 
alleged arbitrariness of Clod now found Man usurping a prerogative 
that the Deity was deemed to have forfeited; for, if this was Reason’s 
hour, it was also the power of Darkness."^ Even these ingeniouslv rational 
minds had not the wit to make the sovereignty of Nature effective in 
every nook and corner of a Universe throughout which they had now 
abrogated the sovereignty of Cjod; and one of these newly created resi- 
dual Alsatias which eighteenth-century Western pliilosophers ruefully 
found themselves compelled to abandon to the anarchy of Chaos and 
Ancient Night^ was the field of human history in the conventionally 
restricted sense of the history of those human societies that had been in 
process of civilization for the past few thousand \ears. In the vision 
bequeathed by Amos, Ilosea, and Isaiah to Augustine, Ibn Khaldun, and 
Bossuct, this episode of history had raised no insuperable moral or in- 
tellectual stumbling-block, since a faith that had been ‘the ev idence of 
things not seen’^* had not doubted that ‘all things work together for good 
to them that love Uod, to them who are the called according to I lis pur- 
pose’ ;7 but the Late Modern Western philosophers had now swept otl 
the altar of Destiny a living cloth'^ woven on a divine pattern; and, in 

* I I.i/ard, I\ : L« Cnu’ dc la (Jana ittu r fiurofnu nne {thSo / 7/ j) (I’.iri', 
p. 12S. 

2 See pp. if)S 0, above. ^ IN. xci. 11-12. 

Milton; Paradise Lost, Book II, 1 . 970. 

" Ilcb. XI. I. 7 Rom. v'lii. 28. 

® Sec (joethe* Famt, I. 509, quoted in II. i. 204 and in V. \i. 324. 


» Luke xxii. 53. 
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hastily setting themselves to cover a shockingly denuded surface with 
their own blue-print of ‘the laws of Nature*, they were disconcerted to 
lind that this paper substitute could not be stretched, however merci- 
lessly they might rack the scientific imagination, to extend over the par- 
ticular field of events that concerned Man more than any other in virtue 
of its being the field in which Man’s own life was at stake. 

‘In the eighteenth century, scientific inquiry concerned itself with what 
was “natural”, to the exclusion of what was judged to be “unnatural”, 
“monstrous”, “accidental” and “unusual”. . . . The humanists of the 
eij^hteenth century . . . assumed that the scientific studv of change must 
have for its aim the determination of the “natural” or normal course of 
dev elopment of social groups, abstraction being made from the “accidental” 
interferences or hindrances occasioned by historical “events”. . . . If we 
adopt this point of view . . . historical events will be conceived [ofj merely 
as interferences with the “natural order”. . . . What this mode of approach 
entailed was that the investigator sluiuld ignore, 01 rather eliminate from 
consideration, the intiusive inlluences which had intcifered with the opera- 
tions of the “natural order” in the course of 'Fime. I'he point of view was 
thus arrived at which regarded historical “events” as unimportant and 
irrelevant for the purposes of scientific inquiry in the investigation of 
“progress” and of “evolution”.’* 

'I’hc stand thus taken by eighteenth-century Western philosophers 
was a logical corollary of their metaphysical policy; for, when once they 
had placarded on the door of Nature’s power-house the notice ‘No admit- 
tance except on Natui e’s business’, they had left themselv'cs no excuse for 
putting up w ith interferences by Man in precincts w here they had shut the 
door in the face of an interfeiing (iod. I ogic constrained rational minds 
to give to ‘historic events’ the short shrift given by them to ‘miracles’. 
Yet, logical though this eighteenth-century Western attitude might be, it 
was not on that account at all less cjuaint, and its nineteenth-century 
se(|uel was (piainter; for the subsecjiient evolution of the film of a Late 
Modern Western Wiltamchair’ug brought on to the screen the spectacle 
of nineteenth-century and twentieth-centuiy Western historians still 
clinging, in the name of Science, to the eighteenth-century philosophers’ 
tenet that Ihstorv docs not make sense.- 'I’he quaintness of this self- 
stultifying cighteenth-century-mindediii'ss ol latter-das Wes^^ern his- 
torians’ lay in their appaientlv weather-proo*^' imperviousncss to the 
inlluences of a number ot radical nineteenth-i entury and twentieth- 

' 'I’tgKail, r J J hturv i<f I Ncnv ll.tvcn, \ .ile I ni\ ers>ity Prcs'i), 

PP X4 ^7 

- st.itcint nt t»t this torct had hi cn rodiKcd tnu.. (i o \\wrds ti thret* in an I'piiiram 
- ‘lIistnrN IS hunk' thit had him inaluiousU ar T- iiiil to Mr. lKnr\ hord the 1 *rst. 

^ Ciiner.il statements, su*. li is this and those thu 'ow, about theti. ets, \ levs s, and 
attitudes of I.a^e MoiUin and post-Modirn Western Historians are, ot lourse, merely 
di SI riptiotis ot what, as the pn -.101 writer saw it, was the pruiominant ihool ot thought 
ainoriK them, and thiretoie tliise statements. e\en il tlu\ wire found to be lorreet in 
the mam, would ncMi hi moie thm appiovimatilv an mate in the sense ot hum; all- 
einhr.iiim;. In eveiv (;eiur.itton m this aye, it would he possible to point to distintjuishevl 
iiuliMduals of wiiom these statements were not tiiK 'J ne purpi^se ot the present part of 
this Studv IS to traee, analvse, and .1, piaisc the prevaihm; line ot histoiieal thought in a 
Fate Modern ariel a post-Motlein Western World, at the iisk ot perhaps doing some 
injustice to a perennially dissident minoiity. 
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century changes in the climate ol thought in their own Westerti intellec- 
tual milieu. 

The first of these chani^es was a revolutionary impro\einent in the 
intellectual status ot tlie historians <»\%n mental activity. In the eigh- 
teenth century the depreciation ot I listorv in theory tor the rnetaidiysieal 
reasons expounded by the latter-day student of 1 listorv whom we Imvc 
just cited had been aeeompanied, as was t«^ be expeeteil, by a contempt 
for, and neglect of, the pursuit ol llistorv in practice; and the aci Kuna- 
tion with which Gibbons woik ol g*nius (tJ.hatur v.d. lyjt SS) \\jj5 
greeted by that great eighteenth-ci ntu v hi.toiian’s eontemjvuaries was 
the exception that proveil the ei^hteeiith-i‘'“ntui v rule, (iibbon s eon- 
temponirv tdiuc Mui \oguc were, /lowever, also portents fifan approaeh- 
J/ii^ avjLmchc into a new f^coI<)^iL\iI age; h r, within tue/itv-live years of 
the publication of the last instalment of 7 V/.’ ///y/oAv o/ the Du line ami 
Fall of The Roman Empire in a.d. i7<Sh’, the valuation ot History IhicI 
begun to appreciate on the W'estern intellectual stock exchange, and 
thereafter the boom had been buoyed up progressively to ever higher 
lev'els until, at the time of writing mid-way tlirough the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian Kra, a school of post-Modern Western scientists, 
whose own prestige w’as then perhaps only just passing its zenith, had 
paid their tribute of sincere llattery to the still rising prestige of the 
history of human affairs by condescending to take observations of their 
non-human objects of study in an historical perspective. 

The latter-day ^Vestcrn physical scientists who were thus courteously 
dipping their flag to latter-day Western historians of human affairs, as 
their ships glided past one another, were however, at the same time slyly 
committing against their fellow marincis a series of acts of piracy on 
high seas that had been left lawless through having been released from 
the jurisdiction of God without having been brought within the three- 
mile limit of any human intellectual discipline’s territori.il w.iters. 

Eighteenth-century metaphysical cartographers had partitioned the 
Universe on the one side into an orderly prov ince of non-human affairs 
in which ‘the laws of Nature’ were believed to be in force, and which was 
therefore held to be accessible to progressivx* exploration by the cumula- 
tive enterprise of a Collective Human Intellect, and on the other side 
into a chaotic province of human history which was dogmatically de- 
clared to be intrinsically unchartable. 'I’his arbitrary division of the 
Apple of Life was as pretentious a gesture as the disreputable Ivarly 
^Modern Western Pope Alexander Vi’s pretension to divide the surface 
of one planet between the Borgia’s Castilian fellow-countrymen and 
their Portuguese competitors; and the eighteenth-century metaphysical 
operation also suffered from two incurable flaws which had made Pope 
Alexander’s cartographical bulls a dead letter. Like these, it was in- 
fluenced by a human bias and, like these again, it failed to allow for 
the extent and configuration of still undiscovered seas ami lands. 'I’he 
eighteenth-century Western partition of the Universe did not, in fact, 
account for all that therein is.* It did not cover the whole area of even 
the single province of human affairs. 'J’hcre were branches or aspects of 

* i s. txivi. 6. 
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hum in aflfairs that were left by this imperfect partition in a no-man’s- 
land; and, in the course of a quarter of a millennium running from the 
date of Bossuet’s death to the time of writing, stretches of this post- 
Bossiietan Western intellectual no-man*s-land had been occupied, pol- 
der by polder, by predatory pioneers of a Late Modern Western Science 
and had been progressively annexed by these intellectual pirates to the 
domain of ‘the laws of Nature*. 

In embarking on these empire-building intellectual enterprises, these 
aggressive-minded Western ci\il engineers had found a base of opera- 
tions long since prepared for them, and invitingly awaiting their instal- 
lation, in one science of human affaiis that had been inherited by these 
post-('hristian scientists from Christian predecessors to whom this pro- 
perty had been bequeathed by Hellenic philosophers. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, Western minds had continued, on the 
strength of an accpiiescencc in tradition which was as uncritical as it 
was unacknowleilged, to believe that the conscious human mind was 
ctfectively governed by ‘hn\s of thought’; Descartes himself had never 
dreamed ot retreating Irorn this venerably green polder on to the forbid- 
dingly bleak metaphysical tvnafirma in its rear; and, since the Hellenes 
had remained unaware f)f their Indie contemporaries’ discovery of the 
Subconscious, while the Franko did not begin to make their own indepen- 
dent discovery of this until they had been enlightened by shell-shock 
after their catastrophe in A.D. 1914, Science’s Modern Western empire- 
bndders in the domain of human affairs were able to benefit for more 
than two hundred yeais by a niental illusion which made the science of 
‘Logic’ and ‘the 'I’hcory of Knowledge’ loom decidedly larger than Life. 

From this anticpic base, between the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the C’hristian F^a and the middle of the twentieth, Western 
adores whose war-cry was the \ indication of Nature’s legitimate 
rights had already reclaimed and annexed at least four further polders 
from the Modern \\estern no-man’s-land of human affairs without 
being challenged, or perhaps even observed, by contemporary Western 
liistorians. 'I’hese newly staked it s<.iences in the field of human affairs, 
which a laite Modern Western embodiment of the Collective Human 
Intellect had succeeded in adding to the orthodo.xly ancient science of 
Logic, were Psychology, Anthropology, Political ICconomy, and Sociology. 

In the held of Psychology -the youngesi of these four new sciences of 
human affairs and, on a superficial \icw , also th. least obviously open, 
among the four, to the chargt of encroaching on the traditional domain 
of History -the post-Modern Western scientific mind was verifying by 
observation Pascal’s intuition that ‘the Heart has ’Is reasons, of w’hich 
the Reason has no knowledge’.^ In the tw'entieth century of the Christian 
Era a post-C’hristian Western science of 1' hology was beginning to 
explore the subconscious alnss of the Human Psyche and to discover 
‘laws of Nature’, reigning there, which w’cre not the laws of Logic but 
Were laws of Poetry and Shthology. 

* ‘I.o cn'iir a st*s raisons, tjne la raison lu* ronnait point’ (Pascal, R. : P n^^es,^ No. 277i 
in the tc\i asairan^c^l b\ 1.. llrunso’i. icg). In P.is>(.al s* \ocabiilai\, tlic llcart includes 
‘jMtuilion’ ns well as ‘ttcliny’. 
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In the field of Anthropology, Western Science had begun, before the 
close of the eighteenth century,* to bring to light ‘laws of Nature* 
governing the social, cultural, and spiritual life of surviving representa- 
tives of IVimitive Man who were still lying torpid — after an arduous 
climb from a sub-human to a human level which it had taken their an- 
cestors hundreds of thousands of years to accomplish — on a ledge from 
which Man in Process of Ci\ilization had begun, within the last five to 
six thousand years, to make a number of attempts to climb the cliff-face 
above. ^ 

The label ‘Anthropology’, that had been assigned to this science of 
human affairs in the Yin-state into which the primitive societies had 
latterly subsided, bore on its face the unintended yet psychologically 
none the less significant implication that Alan could only vindicate his 
title to call himself human so long as he reii ained torpid, and that Man 
in Process of Chilization had divested himself of his humanity in the act 
of cr\ing ‘excelsior* and resuming Mankind’s temporarily interrupted 
ascent. In reality, however, it was impracticable for the science of 
Anthropology to boycott the study of the civilizations, even if that had 
been its intention, since, long before the enterprise of Civilization had 
entered on its fifth or sixth millennium, the radiation of one or other of 
the historical civilizations that had come and gone by that time had 
penetrated, affected, and modified the social fabric and life of all primi- 
tive societies that had survived the impact of this formidable parvenue 
social force. ^ 

As a consequence of these encounters with civilizations, to which the 
primitive societies had been exposed in the course of their latter-day 
sabbath rest, and through which an epilogue that was not of these primi- 
tives’ ovNn making or choosing had been added to the closed dvnamic 
chapter of their history, it was impossible for latter-day Western anthro- 
pologists to lay hands on any pure specimens of the primitive species of 
human society that could be certified to be free froni all social contamina- 
tion by the radioactivity of some civilization or other; and the presence 
of this tincture of Civilization in all the primitive social fabric that was 
accessible to the anthropologists signified that, if the new science of 
Anthropology had really been successful —as, admittedly, it had becn^ — 
in discovering ‘laws of Nature’ governing the surviving semi-primitive 
or ex-primitive societies in the contaminated state in which these now 
presented themselves, a scientific method of ascertaining laws ot human 
affairs that had thus justified itself empirically by proving to be valid in 
this field of ex-primitive culture would also be, to say the least, a promis- 
ing line of scientific attack upon the study of societies of the species, 
known as civilizations, by which all the surviving primitive societies 
studied by the anthropologists had been contaminated in some degree. 
In a lull between two world wars, a pair of experienced students of sui- 
viving primitive societies had deliberately applied the technique of 
Anthiopology to the study of contemporary life in a typical city in one 

* The fKissicai piontcr work in the literature of the science of Anthropolo^^y was 
Martin Dohrit/hoier’s (Dobn/hoffer’s) Ihstofia ile Ahiponthus, lujueUTi Bellico<!dque 
Paraquariae \aWme (V^urna 17S4, de Kur/hek, 1 \ols.). 

^ bee II. 1. i()Z 5. i bee 11. 1 187. 


See I. 1. 179. 
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section of the North American province of a Western World;' but these 
anthropologists’ dashing reconnaissance into the domain of the civiliza- 
tions had been anticipated by two other expeditions organized by latter- 
day Western intellectual conquistador es'Viho had never deigned to concern 
themselves with the conquest of primitive Caribs and Comanches, but 
had concentrated from the start, with the vaulting ambition of a Cortes 
or a Pizarro, on the conquest of the Mexicos and Perus. 

The first of these scientific attacks on the life of Man in Process of 
Civilization had been made by what, at the time of writing, it had be- 
come fashionable to describe as a Tunctional’ approach. The eruption of 
Industrialism out of a social crater in Great Britain in the latter decades 
of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, and the wide-spread 
devastation inflicted by the cataclysmic lava-flow', had produced enormi- 
ties of material power, social injustice, and spiritual suffering^ that had 
caught a horrified Frankenstein’s imagination and, in moving his feelings, 
had spurred his collective intellect to work on the problem of ascertain- 
ing what ‘laws of Nature’ these might be that had thus suddenly asserted 
their tyrannical rule over Late Modern Western affairs. It was true that, 
within the century and three-quarters that had elapsed, by the time of 
writing, since Adam Smith’s publication of The Wealth of Nations in 
A.D. 1776, the new' Western science of Political Economy had hardly 
begun to extend its horizon beyond the spatial limits of the Western 
World or tlie chronological limits of the industrial phase of the Western 
C’lvilization’s history; and this was, of course, an almost derisorily small 
fragment of the total history, already running to five or six millennia, of 
a species of society of which the Western Civilization was merely one of 
more than twenty known specimens. The intellectual importance of this 
new' Modern W estern science of human affairs was not, however, to be 
measured by the narrowness of the range of the data that it had biought 
within its purview so far. In a Late Modern Western World the estab- 
lishment of a science of Economics had been an intellectually revolu- 
tionary event because, on one plane of sociaP activity, within the limits 
of one society in one chapter o ' ts history. Political Economy had trans- 
lated into an accomplished reality tlie eighteenth-century Western philo- 
sophers’ dream of bringing to light the laws gov'erning ‘the natural 
order’* ** in the affairs of ^Ian in Process of Civilization. 

Moreover, the ‘classical’ nineteenth-ccntuiy Scottish and English 
political economists hail not been content mereh to report the discovery 
of ‘laws of Nature’ in their newly reclaimed poKIer; they had gone on to 
proclaim to an awe-stiuck British Israel that these commandments 
which they had adventurously brought dow n from the goddess Science’s 
holy mount were ‘iron laws’ of an adamanihic sev^^rity; and this timely 
psychological substitute for the terrors of • had been swallowed with 


* Sfc l.viich K»)bcrt S, anil 1 lilcn XI.: (XrN\ X ork 1929 , Harcourt Brace) 

ami Midtlh'tonyt in 'I lansitum (New Voik 1917» Harcourt Brace). 

* See IV. i\ . I 17 92. 

' In the riKhtc'enlh-ienlurv trim ‘Politkal Keononn’, the word ‘political had been 
employed to Cf)n\ey the meaning; expressed by the Wvird ‘sociar in twentieth century 
Western visage. 

* See the pasbu^cs quoted from TcKgart’-s woik on p. 183, above. 
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a ravenous credulity by an ex-Christian people that was suifcring the 
discomfort of a spiritual vacuum as a consequence of the decay of its 
ancestral Christian religious beliefs. In the year 1952 of the Christian 
Era, few Western children were being kept awake at night by a fear of 
suddenly hearing the blast of the Last I’rump, but many chronologically 
adult Western men and women were living in terror, night and day, of 
seeing ‘the iron laws of Economics* inexorably ordain a catastrophic 
slump in w^hich the WTctchcd votaries of Free Enterprise would be 
carried off by the gleefully pouncing demons of Communism to suffer 
torments, predestined for the economically damned, against which there 
were no known means of insurance or moral rights of appeal. 

After the invading Myrmidons of Science had thus triumphantly 
established an apparently impregnable strong-point, at the economic 
level, in the hitherto inviolately irrational domain of Civilization, it 
would have been surprising if they had not follow'ed up this signal first 
success in a virgin field by breaking into a general advance at every level 
and all along the line. 'Ehis ambitious attempt to assert the sovereignty 
of ‘the laws of Nature’ over the life of Man in Process of Civilization in 
all its aspects and all its dimensions had been initiated by the pioneers of 
a new human science that had been labelled ‘Sociology’, though the 
cause of intellectual clarity might have been served better if this depart- 
ment of the science of Man had been explicitly distinguished from the 
sociology of Primitive Man by being designated ‘the Anthropology of 
IMan in Process of Civilization’. 'I’he truth w'as that the two latter-day 
Western sciences which had come to be known by the conventional 
names ‘Anthropology’ and ‘Sociology’ were distinguishable from one 
another, not by any intrinsic difference between their lespective methods 
and aims, but merely by a fortuitous difference between their respective 
objects of study. ’Phey w ere at one wdth one another in being endeavours 
to discover ‘laws of Nature’ governing Human Life. 

This affinity between the sciences of Primitive Human Life and of 
Human Life in Process of Civilization had been tacitly but elocpientlv 
recognized in the practice of research and teaching, and this practical 
rapprochement between the two academic disciplines had gone Sf) far by 
A.n. 194S that in that year the opening sentences of a paper by a socio- 
logist on ‘the limitations of anthropological methods m Sotiology’* 
could be conceived as follows: 

‘One of the more interesting of contcmporaiy dev’eloprnents in the 

* This discussion of ‘th«* I imitations of AnthropoIoj.,M( al Mcthi)ds in SocioIoj^n’ hy 
Robert Ihcrsttdt, vMth a comment cm Hicrstcdt’-* papti hv Clyde* Kluckhnlin, will he 
found in 'I he .hufman Journal of Sof ioloir\ , \nl liv, No. i, July I04^ (C hi< a^o n^^S, 
I. ni\irsit% of C hi( ai^o I*n s), pp. 22 30. Hicrstcdt’s thesis is summaii/(d as follows in 
his (UMi ahstr.ut of it: 

‘Profound difrLien(es bftwee'n primitive and iivili td soeictii's rest rut the effuaiy of 
anthropoIoi'K al metlmds when applied to the latter Ainonp the* more imjiriitant of these 
difft rentes are the tollowin^r. (i) (.ivili->fd soeittus are hteiate, (2) thov h.ive huif»ries; 
(1) the'v are sijse t ptihh* to eemipre hensiv t < ausal anal> is in histmual terms, (4) their 
cultural diversity and vane tv aie ini ornpar ihly (*5) thi ir relations with other 

societies arc constant and pervasive* in bfith Time and Space. Anthropolo^'ieal methods 
in general are designed to answir (piestions whose soiiologual significance is limited 
when the subjeit of inc|iiir> u a civilised s«»< icty.’ 

The present writciN comment on Bicrstedl’s thesis would be: (i) the antithesis 
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social sciences is the increasingly intimate relationship between Sociology 
and Anthropology "I'he influence of anthiopologieal methods, concepts, 
and even theories has become so powerful in recent years that for many 
purposes and m many areas of investigation the two sciences have become 
indistinguishabk In a number of aeacitmic departments the personnel is 
the same, and, in the universities where separate dtpartments aie main- 
tained, rt seal eh and teaching m Social Anthropology and Sociology arc 
eharaetensed by ever closer cooperation * 

It might be added that, in all Western universities mid- way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Lia, oflieially establibhed chans 
of l^ogie, Psychology, Anthiopology, Political I conorny, and Sociology 
were to be seen ‘paiked’ side by side with no less ofheially established 
chans of History, without any apparent leeognition of the academically 
iwkwaid fact that, if the intellectual cieeds of either the professors of 
llistoiy on the one side or the professors of the sciences of human affaiis 
on the other side were to be taken at all seriously by the academic 
authorities, a decent regard for intellectual integrity would constrain 
them to lasc from the paiquet of their aula eithei one or the other of 
these two lows of piofessoiial eathediae In other periods of Western 
histoiv than an intclIectualK aniuhie Late Modem and post-Modern 
\ge, Western opinion would indeed have revolted against an intelleetual 
ineonsistenev and a moral la\it\ of this cynical enormity , foi the inteL 
leetual creeds respectively piofessed by the histoiians and by the mental 
md social scientists were irreconcilably contiadietoiy , and, if either 
creed were evei to be canonized as a saeiosanct oithodoxy, the contrary 
eiccd would have to be anathematized in the same bicatli as a damnable 
heicsy . 

liiintc \<.rsus noil litcntt is n it i \ ilid dilFiuntu bclwitn s cictus in process of 
ti\ii 7 Ui n ind pnimim s ictus \Nt hi\t it Ic i t nc instintc ot i mn literate 
cnili/itiin 11 tin \ndc in s ui (^) md ( ) the hist rslcssiuss ot piiriuli\c 
s ( K lu s is n )l i \ did dincicnii i < itl » r t r tl i\ inu t h i\c h id i Inch histoi> once 
up n i time thoiii^li the It 1 id t tins n 1 1 hccii ! t in 1 th UL,h tlic sin m\ ini» primiti\ e 

ictK hullcc me si itiL liN tlic time \N 1 cn the. 1 1\ ili/iti ns m ic’e their hrst imp lets on 
lui 1 (sic the I re iiit SlndN 1 i 171 o 1 1 11 1 i (4) thi euiturai dnersit\ ind 

tnutNottlu e i\ ill/ ill ms is n tin inpiidiN but nh e inpintiiels cicater than th it 
ol tlu pinitiie sKieties the surM\ me piimitue eeieties hid t\ h\putfu i hid 

iiliti ns with til e ei\ ill/ iti ins tint hid 11 idi the r^eirds ot ilie hisli lies ot their 
im unteis with them ind the e reliti ns h 1 letuilK been eon ti it md per\ isi\t in 

I til 1 line II el Spice since in e irl> elite iii the h t<nie it the, e i\ ili/atioiis ( f the first 

n 1 111 n 

In slioit tie likenesses be twee 1 the tw 1 seieiiees ed i )1 iL,\ md \nthropolopy 

Siti Uel t the pie e lit wilier t 1 eut deeper thin the ddlt i i es On the olhei hn d in 

II I 1 re ent SiueK in I 1 4S niel 4."»S hi we hiM e kt ss whit 1 oks like 

1 pel tine nl p ml t t elitfereii e lint is ne t elise u d in P t elt s j ipe,i ind tint is the 

ddleieti e in the le peelixe miinheis ol the s| e in ns t tie tw leties ot hum in 

letv thll Inppi neil tile it the ellsp li ot We i i se le 1 Is in ihe twentieth een- 
tui\ ot the C hiistiin 1 11 1 he sieiol j,.ists Ind it their ( iinnnd perh ips no more th in 

twent\ one speeimens ot tliiir ohjeel ol iniesticU \h leis the intl i ipiil ^ists had 

in K thin si\ hunelieel peeimen e t theiis 1 hn nil iv d p lint t elill lenee w is not 

aelitlerenee he twee n tl e le spee ti\ e nielhi els inei inns tllielwo eienees ind w is not a 
dillereiiee eithei between the intiiii le nitui of the twi spceies et sieietN tint the 
tWei s leiues wiie lesje ti\ih in\e ticitinc It w is i elitieienee in the extent of the 
ii^spietiM euiient lieililies I rstiid\inj' the twispieits ot sieielN selentihedU In 
prutiee this eldleieiiee w is is uie IK ill impeitint e iie e\en in 1 j,enerilion in 

\^hieh XielneoliKN lne< ll lit hrouv,nt the iMii/ 1 1 ns just witl n the rini»e of 

*•1 leniitii in\estic ‘tiein l)> 1 11 in>; e number ot spee linen to tin sidl me i^rt hgur** of 
tWent>-one 
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In truth the two schools of latter-day Western scholars held quite in- 
compatible views about the methods and aims that were necessary for 
intellectual salvation in the study of the alfairs of Man in Process of 
Civilization during the last five or six thousand years; and, since in the 
twentieth-century phase of their long and hitherto inconclusive con- 
troversy the word ‘scientific’, like the word ‘democratic’, was a fig-leaf 
which no Western savant could discard without falling foul of a cultural 
watch committee, the ideological argument between Western scientists 
and Western historians had to be conducted, like the argument between 
Russian Communists and Western Old Believers, in the form of a dis- 
pute about the meaning to be attached to a word whose sacrosanctity 
neither party dared impugn. In the political forum the word ‘demo- 
cratic* meant in Russian parlance ‘egalitarian’ at the expense of liberty, 
while in Western parlance it meant ‘libeitarian’ at the expense of 
equality. Neither usage ventured to discard completely cither of the two 
explosive ideas — Equality and Liberty — which the word ‘democratic’ 
held together at high tension, but the difference in relative emphasis was 
a difference of degree that went so far as to be tantamount to a difference 
of kind for practical purposes, 'i'he no less blessed word ‘scientific’, 
which was the football in the intellectual arena, likewise held together 
two ideas — the idea of ascertaining the facts of Nature and the idea of 
inferring the laws of Nature from an unprejudiced, accurate, and ex- 
haustive study of the facts — and here the difference of doctrine was 
uncompromisingly sharp. 

In this twentieth-century Western intellectual disputation, the writer 
of this Study was aware that he himself was a combatant and not a 
neutral spectator; and therefore, in order to neutralize as far as possible 
the effect of any personal bias that might ha\e influenced his own con- 
victions on the subject, he preferred to refrain from attempting to ex- 
pound in his ow n words the doctrinal point at issue, and to lay before his 
readers, instead, a pair of expositions — the one more favourable and the 
other less favourable to the thesis which was orthodox for contemporary 
Western historians — from the pens of two contemporary Western 
scholars, one of whom was an historian as well as a pbilosopbcr, while the 
other was an historian w’ho had made a special study of the history of 
Western science. 

The philosopher-champion of the historians’ thesis sums up and gives 
judgement as follows: 

‘Every natural science, said the Positivists, began by ascertaining facts 
and then wont on to discover their causal connexions. Accepting this 
assertion, Comte proposed that there should be a new science called 
Sociology, which was to begin by discovering the facts about Human Life 
(this being the work of the historians) and then go on to discover the 
causal connexions between these facts. The sociologist would thus be a 
kind of super-historian, raising I listory to the rank of a science by thinking 
scientifically about the same facts about w'hich the historian thought only 
empirically. . . . The claims of Conitian Sociology were t|uietly set aside 
by the abler and more c(jnscientious historians, w-ho came to regard it as 
sufficient for them to discover and state the facts themselves : in the fam(»us 
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words of Ranke, wie es eigentlich gezvesen.^ History as the knowledge of 
individual facts was gradually detaching itself as an autonomous study 
from Science as the knowledge of general laws/^ 

The contemporary historian-critic of the historians’ thesis presents an 
identical picture in a different light: 

‘In historical science, and particularly in the upper regions of the study, 
a . . . policy of abstraction has become customary. Historians, limited by 
the kind of apparatus they use and the concrete evidence on which they 
must rely, restrict their realm to what we might almost call the mechanism 
of historical processes: the tangible factors involved in an episode, the 
displacements produced in human affairs by an observed event or a 
specific influence, even the kind of movements that can be recorded in 
statistics.’^ 

’rhe difference, brought out in this pair of passages, between the 
twentieth-century Western historians’ and the contemporary Western 
scientists* respective usages of the word ‘scientific’ is driven home by our 
historian-philosopher in the following hammer-strokes with which he 
batters the devoted heads of ‘positivistic historians . . . who have con- 
ceived the true or highest task of History as the discovery of causal laws 
connecting certain constant types of historical phenomena’ : 

‘Perversions of History on these lines all share one characteristic in 
common, namely a distinction between two kinds of History: empirical 
history which merely discharges the humble office of ascertaining the facts, 
and pliilosophical or scientific history, which has the nobler task of dis- 
covering the laws connecting the facts. . . .* 

At this point the philosopher-historian deals the unphilosophic his- 
torians a blow' in the face with his left fist, and the scientists a blow in 
the face with his right : 

‘^'herc is no such thing as empirical history, for the facts are not empiri- 
cally present to the historian’s mind: 'I'hey are past e' ents, to be appre- 
hended not empirically but by a pn^cess of inference according to rational 
principles from data gi\en or ra* t discovered in the light of these prin- 
ciples; and there is no such thing as the supposed further stage of philo- 
sophical or sci(‘nlific hisUiry which disetners their causes or laws or in 
general explains them, because an historical tact once genuinely ascer- 
tained, graspeel bv the hist<uian’s re-enactment <if the agent’s thought in 
his own mind, is alieady explained. For the histoii n there is no difference 
between discovering what happened and discoveimg why it happened. 

It will be seen that this philosophcr-historivin s exposition of the 
Iwcnticlh-century Western histoiians’ creed vomts p'^ar to .sserting that 

* hiihtffi der Rumiwisihiti iind (itivuinisthen • i "•»#, pri'f.icc to the ist eJ. (Lco- 
pi>ld Ranke’s |{ \ol. xwiii \\\i\, iiul ed. (Leip. '''74, Duncker ai’d llumblot), 
P. 'll). A.J.'r. 

^ Collin^;\\o()d, R. (>. ‘ The hh.i of Hi\totv (Oxfoid n;4t>, Claiendon Press), pp. 128 
and I ^o-i. 

’ Rutterficld, Herbett: ('htt\tninitv and (l.ondon omo, Bell), p. K). The 

quotations from this book h.i\e been nude \Mth the ptrinission ot the author and the 
publishers. 

‘ ColliiiKwood, R. G.: The hUa of U ioty (Oxford 194^1 Claiendon Press), pp. 17^-7- 
^*P pp. 2(13 6. 
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the genius of History lies, not simply in ‘not trying*, but actually in 
‘trying not*, to make sense of historical facts. Ignoring the consensus of 
sociologists, economists, psychologists, epislemologists, and logicians, 
whose scientific activities all alike presupposed the feasibility of studying 
scientifically the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization, as well as those 
of a Homo Sapiens Pristimis who was the anthropologists* target, most 
twentieth-century Western historians were in truth still maintaining that 
anyone who might venture to profess any such science of Man in Process 
of Civilization would be at best a heretic and at worst a charlatan. 

For an interested spectator of this contest, it might be a delicate opera- 
tion to declare w'hich of the tw'o parties was in the right, but it w'as not 
a difficult forecast to foretell w^hich of the two, rightly or w rongly, would 
be approved as orthodox, and w'hich condemned as heretical, if the case 
were ever to be brought before the bar of *n oecumenical council of the 
Western Republic of Letters by some controversialist who had the 
courage of his convictions. It could be predicted with confidence that in 
that event the anathema would fall upon the historians, for it was mani- 
fest that the main line of Western thought was repiesented, not by 
them, but by the believers in the possibility of a scientific study of the 
affairs of Man in Process of Civilization in the sense of an attempt, in 
this province of Reality as in others, to discovt* ‘laws of Nature’ by in- 
ference from asccrtainetl facts. 

The fundamental faith of Western Man had always bten a belief that 
the Universe was subject to Law^ and was not given over to Cliaos, and a 
deist or atheist Late Modern Western Man’s version of this Western 
faith was (as we have seen) that the Law of tlie I’niversc v\as a system of 
‘laws of Nature* which v\ere accessible to progressive investigation, dis- 
covery, and formulation by a Collective Human Intellect, (/rand dis- 
coveries of hitherto latent ‘laws of Nature’ had been the essential 
triumphs of a Late ^Modern Western Civilization’s intellectual heroes: 
Galileo, Ncv\ton, Lavoisier, Bulfon, Lamarck, Cuvier,^ Darwin, Ifinslein 
— to cite eight of the more famous names. \\ ho would presume to draw a 
line beyond which these intellectual conquiitadon s must not extend their 
operations, or, in other VNords, piesume to confine the jurisdiction of ‘the 
Jaws of Nature’ within some conventional limit A piotlamation that 
one province of the Universe —and this the metiopohtan province 
occupied by Alan in Process of C’lvili/ation had been ieser\i*d once for 
all, by some undesigiiatcd higher authority, as a sanctuary tor C’haos 
which was to be for ever immune from the jurisdiction ot all law, natural 
or divine, would be odious treason and horiible blasphemy in the judge- 
ment of all scientifically bien pensants twentieth-century minds; and, if 

^ Any reacJtT of Hcrluit Huttc rfidij’s The of Winlirn Snime^ / iSoo 

(f-omion Jfcll) will ohstrxc that, in thi* noiKcs ot ttic Wf)ik of iIrsc Inst si\ heroes 
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had hithtrto hten iruisihle to Mankind’s mental Mswni Whili '.oine ot tin -.e si\ men of 
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ever the antinomian historians were to he ‘put on the spot*, an explicit 
public confession of their shocking atavistic eighteenth-century belief 
that the life of Man in Process of Civilization was ‘a tale told by an idiot, 
signifying nothing’,* would inevitably provoke a conviction on the 
charge of heresy and a sentence to whatever punishment might await a 
convicted heretic in a posl-Modern Western Woild in which the Late 
Modern Western virtue of tolerance had fallen back sev cral degrees below 
an eighteenth-century standard of ‘politeness*. 

It could be predicted with no less confidence that, if, in our imaginary 
oecumenical council, some trick of oratory or fieak of fortune were to 
win 1. majority of the votes for the antinomian historians, the sociologists 
on whom the tables would then be turned would be no less rightly com- 
bustible heretics according to the verdict of an historian-inquisitor. In- 
deed, if the historians had not yet asked for trouble by taking the 
oilensivc against the social scientists and denouncing them on the very 
charge of heresy that was hanging over the historians’ own heads, this 
tactlul tolerance of theirs seemed to be the genial product of an infinite 
capacitv, not for holding their own passions in check, but for ignoring 
their aggressive adveisaries’ existence. Mid-way through the twentieth 
century of the (Miiistian Era, most Western historians seemed still to 
be eontiiving to turn as blind an eye to the social scientists’ succcssiv^e 
tiC'passes on the historians’ pointedly placauied pieserve as a Neville 
(’hambeilain had turned in \.n. 1938 to the Thiid Reich's successive 
aggiessions in the \\ estern World’s political aiena. In an era of appease- 
ment the historians were allowing the economists to rob the Antinomian 
World ol an Austria, and the sociologists to roh it of a C’/echoslovakia, 
from under the \ntinomians’ very eves, without belraving, by even the 
Ihcker of .in evclul, am consciousness ot these impudent depredations 
that were bung committed at the historians’ expense. 

One dav in the winter ot \.n. 1949 50, when the writer of this Study, 
with the piesuit chapter in mind, was meditating in his native city of 
London on this strange comedv that was being pl.ivcd within his sight 
on a eontcrnpoi.u V human stage, ’ms h gs carried him to the bi'ink ot the 
Round Pond in Kensington C hardens to enjov a spectacle of which he liad 
never grown tiud since the abnormalh sevue weather in the early 
months of the vear \.i). 1S94 had taught the sea-gulls bud in the pro- 
vinces and abioail to spend their wmteis n the London paiks is the 
iinmviud but pampeied giicsis of the human inli <bitants ot the metro- 
polis. \\ hile he was listening, on this paiticular atlu noon, to the tamiliar 
se learning ot the excited gulls, .is thev wheeled .nio dived, like lighter 
planes, and jostled with one .inoiher to catch la uie air ih. morsels of 
hi<-.Ki that their human benelaetois weie, as .:sim 1, i /Ssmg to them, his 
eve was eauglit bv the eomic.illv ‘know-notl I. air of the domesticated 
ducks, odieiallv ilomiuled m the Roval Paik and (Liidens, who were 
pl.icidlv iiding on the watir just below the scone ot the gulls’ fiantic 
aciial maiKcuvies. ‘ Too pioud to fight these lawful dem/ens of the 

’ Sliakspj .iro • Motluth, \u. \ . ''n.ne \ . 
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pond were saving their face by pretending not to notice how aggressively 
the boisterous trespassers were behaving. Even when one of the rare 
crusts that fell into the water without having been intercepted by a gull’s 
beak in its short aerial trajectory was snatched from right under the beak 
of a lazily floating duck l3y one of the swooping screeching marauders, 
the insulted duck, as it bobbed up and down on the wa\elcts that the 
gull’s swoop had rudely raised, betrayed no sign of awareness that any 
irregularity was being committed. When the writer heard his wife’s 
voice asking him, in a tone of amused surprise, why he had suddenly 
burst out laughing, he realized that this comic encounter between 
ducks and gulls on the Round Pond in Kensington (hirdens had moved 
him to mirth by presenting itself to his imagination as an animated 
allegory of a drolly similar encounter between historians and social 
scientists. 

(r) THE UNCONSCIOUS CREDULITY OF PROl'ESSED AGNOSTICS 

Did those historians who, duck-like, ignored the gull-like scientists* 
predatory descents on the historians’ preserve live up, in real life, to 
their own antinomian interpretation of the sacred word ‘scientilic’ ? I'he 
answers to this question uould appear to be that they did not translate 
their profession of faith into practice and that they failed because the 
ideal which they had set themselves ^^ab impracticable a /)nnri; but, in 
finding the answers to one question, we shall have confronted ourselves 
with another; and that is the deeper (juestion why a majority of this 
particular generation of historians in this particular social milieu should 
ever have taken their antinomian stand at all. 

An ironic feature of the latter-day Western historians’ failure to honour 
their own antinomian principles was their unawareness that they were 
refuting their professions by their practice. 

‘The men of a given generatitm are generally umware of the tlegrcc to 
which they enMsage their c<jntempoiary history within an assumed Irame- 
work, ranging c\ents into certain shapes or running them into certain 
moulds which are sometimts adopted almost tis in a d.i\-diL.im. 'I’hey may 
be sublimely unconscious of the way their minds aie eonsliieled by their 
routine formulation of the story; and only when the WoiKl is dillerent, 
and there emerges a new' generatn)n not locked from birth ii. ihe accepted 
framev\ork, does the narrowness of that framework become apparent to 
everybody. ... It is a mistake for wnteis of history aiul other ttsieliers to 
imagine that it they aie not C’hristian they are refraining from committing 
themselves, or W(>iking without any doctrine at all, discussing History 
with('Ut any presuppositions. Amongst historians, as in oilier fields, the 
blindest of all the blind are those who are unable to examine their own 
presuppositions, and blithely imagine therefore that the) do not possess 
any.’* 

This Iragi-comic figure of tlic prisoner who pronounces hims< If free 
because he is unconscious of his chains has crovssed our path once 
already. In an earlier context wc have quoted a profession of unbelief 


* Butterfield, Herbert: Chmtianity and History (f^ondon 1949, Bell), pp. 140 and 46. 
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which its distinguished author manifestly felt to be an effective declara- 
tion of intellectual independence : 

‘One intellectual excitement has . . . been denied me. Alen wiser and 
more learned than I have discerned in I listory a plcjt, a rhythm, a pre- 
determined pattern. H^hesc harmonics are concealed from me. 1 can see 
only one cmerRcncy following upon another as wa\c lollows upon wave; 
only one preat fact with respect to which, since it is unique, the re can be 
no pencralisations ; only one safe rule for the histoiian: that he should 
recognise in the de\el<jpment of human destinies the play of the con- 
tingent and the unfoieseen.’* 

"Ihis declaration had become a locus cUmictis within seventeen years 
of the date of its publication yet, before it W'as published, it had already 
been put out of court by its author’s choice of his title for the book in 
which this prefatory passage was intended to strike the key-note. An 
historian who had thus publicly declaied his allegiance to" the dogma 
that ‘Life is just one damned thing after another’ might have been ex- 
pected to give his v\ork some such conformably non-committal title 
as ‘A History of Some Emergencies in Some Human Affairs’; but, in 
calling it, as he did, ‘A History of Europe’, he was ecanting in his title 
his own denial in his preface that he had ‘discerned in History a plot, a 
rhythm, a pre-detennined pattern’; for the portmanteau word^ ‘Europe’ 
is a whole (U)r[)us Jurh \(i tunic in it sell. 

In wilting into his title this one word ‘Juirope’, the historian was 
compiomisimr himself inextricably b\ subscribing implicitly to at least 
thiity-nine articles of a submerged Western histoiui. 

Aiticle One of this traditional Act of Faith is an endorsement of a 
glaiing pattern of eultiiral geography in v\lnch the Oikoununt \s dis- 
memheied, by a Piocrustean opeiation, into fragments labelled ‘Europe’ 
and the rest of ‘the continents’.*^ Aiticle Two is an act of homage to an 
egocentric illu'.ioii v\lneh was shared hv the children of a Western 
Society vvitli the children of all other societies kimwn to History, and 
which h«id misled them all into the identical, anti theicfoic in ev*ery case 
incongruous, assumption tint c h s >ciet\’s own culture was ‘Civiliza- 
tion’ with a capital ‘C”." .\iticle '1 hiec is the detection of a plot in which 
the emeigcncies tliat follow ‘upon one another as wa\e follows upon 

* 1 jsliir, TT \ I. A of I'uttifyt (I mihIoh 1 Mt 'Spotti Aoodf, 
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wave’ wash up the historian’s own culture, country, and clan on to a 
pinnacle on which History finds its denouement and its consummation.* 
Article Four is a no longer avowed, yet none the less patently implied, 
ascription of this plot of Human Destiny to a divine playw light and 
stage-manager who, by a sovereign act of predetermination, has selected 
the historian’s tribe to be God’s own Chosen People. Article Five is the 
Christian doctrine that (jod’s choice has been transferred from Israel to 
the Christian Church. Article Si\ is the Medieval Western Christian 
dogma that the truly orthodox Christian (’lunch is not the canonically 
Orthodox Church but the Western (notwithstanding any play that a 
Photius may make with thv Jilioi/iw). Article Seven is the Late Modern 
Western postulate that the mantle of a Medieval W'estern C’hristendom 
has fallen upon the shoulders of an e\-(’hristian Modern W'estern 
Society by the divine oversight of a God v ho has now ceased to govern 
and perhaps even ceased to reign. Article Eight is the eijuation of this de- 
consecrated shadow of a defunct Western Christendom with the imagi- 
nary cultural continent already labelled ‘Europe’. Aiticle Nine is a 
parrot cry that was being refuted b\ fresh strokes of the anthropologist’s 
pencil and the orientalist’s pen and the arcliaeologist’s spade as often as 
it was being repeated In' the tongues of W estern historians. Its burden 
was that ‘Europe’ was distinguished alike froi.- an ‘Cnchanging lvast’“ 
and from primitive ‘peoples that have no histoiv’^ by being History’s 
only possible subject; and it will be seen that this slogan was an assertion 
that the only possible history was the history of luirope because luiro- 
pcan affairs alone had a rhvthm. 

A citation of the remaining thiity articles of religion that still lie 
packed in an expanding Pandora’s Pox labelled ‘Europe’ might tax the 
reader’s patience without being strictly necessarv lor chnehing the pre- 
sent argument. On the strength of Articles I IX, as these have been 
recited above, we may perhaps take it as having bi*en alreadv demon- 
strated that an historian’s professed inability to discern in History any 
plot, rhythm, or preiletermined pattern is no evidence that blind Sam- 
son has actually won his boasted freedom from the bondage of ‘laws of 
Nature’. 'The presumption is, indeed, the opposite; for, when bonds are 
imperceptible to the wearer of them, they are likely to j)rove more diffi- 
cult to shake off than when they betrav tlieir piesence ami reveal some- 
thing of their shape and texture In clanking and galling. 

It is, no doubt, also true that, even when a thinker is salut.irily aware 
of an inlellcctual pattern in his mind, this awareness is not in itself any 
guarantee that he will be able to get lid even of the particular pattern that 
is obsessing liini, not to speak of his finding himself able to dispense with 
intellectual pattern-making altogether. Vet, short of that, Man’s con- 
sciousness is likely to prove itself .Man’s guardian angel in this pass as in 
others; for, in so far as he manages to bring one of these patterns within 

^ mi ^com <»f tlii* jinKts-, of cmouiIi .is irn^ .t iiu iit iii .i sli.iii iit line 
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the focus of consciousness, he is winning for himself at least a chance of 
managing to discern whctlier this image in his mind is a reflection of 
Reality or a baseless hallucination; and, even if he finds that he cannot 
think at all except on the lines of some pattern or other, he will at any rate 
have an opportunity, in the light of consciousness, of sorting his intel- 
lectual stock, comparing one pattern with another, discarding the 
patterns that seem to him counterfeit, and retaining those that seem to 
him true copies of ‘laws of Nature*. By contrast, when a thinker can 
boast that, whether wilfully or by act of Cod (in an insurance company’s 
usage of that phrase), he is unconscious of any plot, rh>thm, or pattern in 
his panorama of the Universe, he is telling us in elfect that he is at the 
mercy of whatever pattern, rhythm, or plot may be in invisible occupa- 
tion of his professedly empty, swept, and garnished' mental luiuse. This 
occupying pattern may be so archaic, infantile, crude, and far-fetched 
that, if the occupied mind e\er could or would look its masked master- 
ideology in the face, it would be horrified to see itself in bondage to an 
ape, child, C’aliban, or Chimaera.*^ Yet, so long as this master is able to 
rule the blind soul by an iiuisible (utc de prtsoice, just so long will the 
soul like ‘a horseman borne afar, w ho ne\er sees the horse beneath his 
thigh’ ^ remain impotent either to e\chang(‘ this unworthy pattern for 
a better or to redeem it by refining it in the crucibles of reflection and 
self-ciiticism. 

The figure of the ttpical antinomian latter-day Western historian, 
caught fast m bondage to an iiuisible pattern whose dtiminion over him 
was secure just because he InlieNcd himself U) be proof against ever 
entertaining any such idea, was, of course, a li\ing witness to a relativity 
()l historical thought that was tlie looking-glass through whicli we forced 
our entry into tlie \ista of our present Study. ^ 'I’his captive mammoth 
was 'I unitpie tweiitietli-centurv relic of a now' old-fashioned-looking 
Western intellectual faun.i which, save for this single surviving repre- 
sentative, hail become extinct because its habitus had been too nicely 
adapted by the goddess Natural Selccti«)n to the temporary exigencies 
C)l an eighteenth-centui y W’ tern intellectual environment. The 
eighteenth-century dogma, still cherished bv so many twentieth-century 
Western histoiians, that no sense was to be made of human affairs, had 
been gradually whittled away, as we have seen, by the j)rogressive en- 
eroachments of Science duriug the intervening ijiiarter of a millennium. 
Yet Sell nee's overt conquests at the expense oi \ would-be antinomian 
school of historians were not so damaging to tlu^ school's thesis as its 
own subconscious thraldom to mental patterns that displayed the tell- 
tale imprint of a particular time and place. 

'I'his rel.itivity of an unacknowledged pauvUn ot thought, which was 
so conspicuous, and so crippling, an infj i tv ot eighteenth-century- 
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minded twentieth-century historians had been adroitly turned to ac- 
count by a spirited historian-philosopher in an attempt to vindicate the 
historians’ antediluvian Antinomianism by casting discredit on their bete 
noire in the shape of ‘laws of Nature’ in the alfairs of Man in Process of 
Civilization. 

‘So-called sciences of the Human Mind, whether total or partial (I 
refer to such studies as tliose on the Theory of Knowled>j:e, of Morals, of 
Politics, of Economics, and sSo forth). . . arc designed as accounts of one 
unchanging subject-matter, the Mind of Man as it always has been and 
always w ill he. . . . 

‘I’his assumption is present . . . in Montesquieu, but it also lies at the 
back of all the philosophical work of the eiglitcenth century, not to men- 
tion earlier periods. '^Phe ('artesian innate ideas are the ways of thinking 
which are natural to the Human Mind as such, everywhere and ahvays. 
'Phe Lockian human understanding is sonu^thing assumed to be every- 
wdiere the same, though imperfectly developetl in chikln n, idiots, and 
savages. 'Phe Kantian mind which, as Intuition, is the source of Space and 
Time, as L'nderstanding the source of the Categories, and as Reason the 
source of the ideas of God, Freedom, and Immortality, is a purely human 
mind, but Kant uiKiuestioningly assumes it to he the only kind of luiman 
mind tliat exists or ever has existed. INen so sci'ptical a thinker as Hume 
accepts tliis assumption. . . . Hume never show's the slightest suspicion 
that the Human Nature fw'hichj he is analysing in his philosophical work 
is the nature of a Western European in the early eighteenth century, and 
that the very same enterprise, if undertaken at a widely dillerent time or 
place, might have >ielded widely dilTerent results. He ahvays assumes that 
ow reasoning faculty, our tastes and sentiments, ami so forth, are some- 
thing perfectly uniform anti invariable, underlying and conditioning all 
historical changes. . . . 

‘A posit iv(‘ science of Mind will, no doubt, be able to establish uni- 
formities and recurrences, but it can have no guarantee that the laws 
[which] it establishes will hold good beyond the historical period frf)m 
W’hich its facts are drawn. Such a science (as we have lately been taught 
with regartl to what is called Classical Economics) can do no more than 
describe in a general way certain characteristics of the historical age in 
which it is constructed. If it tries to o\crcome this limitation by drawing 
on a wider field, rel>mg on Ancient History, Modern Anthropology, and 
so on, ff»r a larger basis of facts, it w ill still never be mon* than a generalised 
description of certain phases in Human History. It will ne\or be a non- 
historical Science of Mi ml. . . . 

‘Little acciuaintance with [so-called sciences of the Human Mind] is 
demanded in order to see tliat they are nothing of the sort, but only 
inventories of the wealth achieved by the Human Mind at a certain stage 
in its history. 'Phe Rip\ihlic of IMato is an account, not of the unchanging 
ideal of political life, but (*f the (ireek ideal as Plato received it and re- 
interpreted it. 'I’he Ktliics of Aristotle describes, nf)t an eternal morality, 
but the morality of the Cireek genth'inan. Hobbes’s Leviathan expoun'ls 
the political ideas of seventeenth-cimlury absolutism in their English form. 
Kant’s ethical tlieory expresses the moral convictions of (ierman pietism; 
his O itique of Pure Rcavm analyses the conceptitins and principles of New- 
tonian science in their relation to the philosophical problems of the day.’‘ 

* CoIlinf^wooU, R. (j.: 'J 'he Idea of Ilntury (Oxfin .1 lyE’, Clarendon Press), pp. 229, 
82-83, 223 -4, ^^0- 
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All this is both true and well said, and we may observe in parenthesis 
that it is as pertinent a critique of the work of professedly antinomian 
historians as it is of attempts to discern ‘laws of Nature' governing 
human affairs. A Chinese antinomian confrere and contemporary of the 
Western antinomian historian Herbert Fisher would have labelled his 
book, not ‘A 1 listory of Europe’, but ‘A I listory of the Middle Kingdom’.^ 
Yet a diversity of inscriptions on title-pages, which would thus illustrate 
the relativity of antinomian historians* outlooks to their own social 
milieux', w'ould alsf) testify, in the same breath, to the uniformity of 
antinomian historians’ delusions about the workings of their own minds; 
for these two diverse titles are, both alike, specifications of patterns in the 
affairs of Man in Process of Civilization, and, in thus committing himself 
on his title-page to a pattern, whate\er the pattern may be, either his- 
torian will have ‘escaped his own notice’ (to enlist an Ancient CJreek 
turn of phrase) in making a public recantation of his boasted inability to 
discern in History any pattern, rh\thm, or plot. Nor could our Chinese 
or Western historian-sceptic succeed in salvaging his scepticism by de- 
scribing liis work expressly as being ‘A History without a Pattern’; for, 
supposing that this vaunted ‘paltcrnlessncss' coidd be genuinely con- 
ceived of and that the idea could then be successfully put into execution, 
the result could be nothing bu* just one pattern the more. In this light we 
can see that C’ollingwood’s act of sceptical faith in taking the shimmer of 
relativity in the h^reground of historical thought- at its face value cannot 
be the last word; and indeed every sceptic who has the honesty to be 
thoroughgoing brings his negations tumbling to the ground by sawing 
clean througli the branch on which the sceptic-sawyer is perching. 

Overrunning tlie combative philosopher’s echelon of advanced posi- 
tions in the successive 7oiu‘S of Economics, Politics, and Morals without 
lingering, at this stage, to mop them up, let us now press our counter- 
offensive home into the zone of the 'I’heory of Knovvle<lge, which is 
Scepticism’s last ditch where it will decisively stand or fall; and, in con- 
ducting this operation, let us take a leaf out of the tactical note-book of 
a nameless genius who, accord* g t ) an amu^iing legend, once initiated 
his mates into the secret of how to win ‘hands dowm’ in a contest over 
some long since forgotten issue between the emplovees on the Italian 
State R.ulwavs and the Ministrv of Communicatiiuis at Rome. 

When the Icadeis of the iggricv ed /< /iW/c/r/V were nervously debat- 
ing whether they should take the risk of depl« ting their traclc-union 
funds, and perhaps even fahing foul of the law, by instructing their 
followers to strike w'ork, one ingenious mind suggested an alternative 
course of action that would be certain to bi lug tiie lailwaymcn’s adver- 
saries to their knees without putting the wi.rkers 4I1 the wrong or even 
costing them a penny. ‘Instead of going c 1 *rike’, he suggested, ‘let us 
simply carryout tlicoHicial regulations’; ana -Jiis elegant solution of the 
raiivvaymen’s problem had only to be propounded in order to be ac- 
cepted, ticminc coniradiccntc, as the unquestionably advantageous line 

* Sci* the rest lipt, i it oil in T. i. t6x, whuh was.idaivs ed in A.n. 1701 bv the Oecumeni- 
cal Finpeidr C h len hum; to the \ 'Uiihial piineehng in pattil'us baihutnis, Gcor[;e III 
of lliitain, “ I 1. ib. 
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of tactics to pursue. Its elegance lay in the fact — too familiar to have 
registered itself in any ordinary railwayman’s consciousness — that the 
continued operation of the Italian State Railways was dependent on the 
continued observance of a tacit ‘gentleman’s agreement’ between the 
employees anti the authorities that the regulations ollieially in force 
were to be tactfully igncu'cd. So, by simply carrying out tlieir legal duties 
for once in a way, the railwaymen could instantaneously bring the trallic 
on the railways to a standstill without cither forfeiting their pay or 
rendering themselves liable to prosecution. No sooner said than done. 
When the moment arrived for the morning express train to leave Milan 
for Rome, and the guard duly blew his whistle, the driver correctly 
waited to hear the same blast twice repeated at intervals of hfteen 
minutes; and, when the train then did get under way, the driver, cor- 
rectly again, accommodated the train’s s{ “ed to the walking-pace of a 
colleague who was likewise correctly carrying out the regulations by 
advancing, ten paces ahead of the buffers of the loeomotivi*, waving a red 
dag held in his right hand to ensure the safety of the public while he was 
tapping the rails with a hammer held in his left hand to ensure the safety 
of the passengers. 'I’his sly ‘cold war’ could have only one outcome, anti 
the end came (]uickly. On receipt of a telegraphic- report from the station- 
master at Milan, the Ministry at Rome announced its uncoiulitional 
suriendcr. 

'Franslating the Italian railwaymen’s tactics from an economic to an 
intellec ual arena, let us now try the effect of taking iMsher’s dictum 
‘There can be no generalizations'* an pUd dc hi hltrr. We can pc-rhaps 
now still legitimately utter the word ‘battle’ in recording the battle of 
Megiddo (commissum circa 1468 n.(’.); but, now that v\e are conseit-n- 
tiously abiding by the regulation that ‘History never repeats itself’, we 
must, of course, find smue other word to tleseribe what happened at 
Marathon, and some other again to describe w hat happeneil at \Vaterloo; 
and, when we have shot all the bolts in our most copious dietionarv of 
synonyms (though, strictly speaking, we shall be guilty of ‘not playing 
tlic game’ if we stoop to any such verbal subterfuge), we shall liiul our- 
selves constrained to keep silence for ever after on the subject of the 
affairs of Homo BilHmrans. W'e can also perhaps now still legitimately 
pronounce the w'<jrds ‘Pope John I’; yet all the known synonvnis of that 
ilk — ‘pontiff’, ‘prelate’, ‘primate’, ‘hierophant’, ‘(jrand Lama , ‘Mobadh- 
an Mobadh’, and what-not- will hardly legitimi/e for us the twenlv- 
two (or is it twenty-three.') repetitions that are obstinately demandetl 
of us sub rosa by a History tliat oflicially declines to repeat itself. Rut our 
plight is perhaps more serious than we have vet realized, for, if ‘History 
never repeats itself’, one single ‘John’ is the only ‘John’ whom it is per- 
missible for us to name; and, though we may dishonestly eke out this 
iron ration by buying ‘Jack’, ‘Jean’, ‘Iman’, ‘ivvan’, ‘Ivan’, ‘Johann’, and 
‘Yohanan’ in a pliilological black market, famine will still be King in 
wait for us round the corner when we are left with no unappropriated 
homonym for allixing to the next man in the (jiieue. Rut what an* we 
saying? For Adam, now that we think of it, was a man, and, since ‘llis- 
’ See tlif passji^'C fjufjtcd tm p. i«;5, ahovt*. 
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tory docs not repeat itself, our common father must have been the last 
man as well as the first, without prejudice to the question of how we arc 
to refer to Adam’s children. At this point speech and thought alike fail 
us. We have effectively inhibited oursehes from tliinking or writing 
either about History or about anything else; and, if the philosopher- 
historian who has ruled out ‘uniformities and recurrences’ from the 
realm t)f Reality^ wishes to be given quarter, he had better now make up 
liis mind to capitulate witli the promptness that, according to the 
legend, w'as once the only salvation of the Italian Ministry of Com- 
munications. 

'I lie truth which confounds an honestly consistent sceptic is that the 
Human Intellect is so constituted as U) be intrinsically incapable of ever 
thinking about anything at all except in terms of uniformities, recur- 
rences, regularities, laws, rhythms, plots, and patterns of other kinds, 
wdiile, coinersely, of course, none of these patterns is conceivable as 
being an\ thing but an arrangement of facts. 

"I'lie tlu'ories with which Science works c\innot be conceived as existing 
apart from the facts of liuman experience, and men can apprehend facts 
only in terms of the notions with which their minds an‘ furnished. ... In 
scientilie work these two blends, knowledge of fact and theoretical 
conceptions, keep stimulating, extending, and enriching each other. An 
iinestigator wlio staits with what purports to be an exposition of 
tluoiy IS tacitlv Using the facts by whieh the ideas haw bet n moulded; 
atul one wlio starts with wliat purpoits to be an cxpositi^in of facts is 
tacitly using the theoretical conceptions b\ which facts have been 
apprehencletl.’“ 

Thus Ifomn SapifNs is confined a priori to a choice between two alter- 
native conclusions, and tliesc two only, when lie is confronted with the 
iiltmialely inescapable necessity of making up his mind about the cre- 
dentials of his own mental patterns. I*ather we must conclude that, in so 
far as we do apparently manage to think al>oiit something, the pattern 
that we register in performing my act of thought is a paltiam that is 
genuinely present in Reality, or else wv must conclude tliat the pattern 
registered in our minds is an illusion and that, in othei words, our 
llioiights are not reflections of ‘things’ but are mental figments without 
counterpaits in any reality distinguishabl • from our eon-ciousness. In 
this dilemm.i a sceptic who has the courage oi his convictions must 
eitlier retire fiom the field or else change sides; .md, when it comes to 
tile point, he will find that, for a philosopher, desLition, not withdrawal, 
is the honourable course because it is the cnls higical one; for, in ac- 
knowledging that he is a sceptic, our aii\ers.»i\ has pioclaimed that he is 
a thinker and has committed himself in tl ^ ’ct, by an involuntary re- 
afhrmation of a celebrated proposition of Deoi.artes’, to a declaration of 
faith in tlie archetype-pattern, ‘I am’.' 


^ ( “llinjjw oiul, in ihr t]Ui>tcd on p. t«)S, 

Miitlu‘ 11 , \V. (*. : Jhisimw PtohUm otui its Sitting (^'ow York 1927, 

N.itional lUirc.ui o< Khmioiou* itiMMUo, Iiu.l, p. 59, n. 2. 

' K\oJ. 111. 14; ICxod. 111. () .iikI iO, x\ii. 32; Mark \n. 2O 27, Luke xx. 37-3S. 
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{d) THE GROUNDS OF THE LATE MODERN WESTERN 
historians’ AGNOSTICISM 

The antinomian latter-day Western Iiistorians* dogma that the history 
of Man in Process of Civilization is an unintelligibly chaotic congeries 
of brute facts thus proves to be a heresy from the standpoint, not merely 
of Western science, but of Human Thought itself; and this spectacle of 
‘the laws of Nature’ standing entienched and embediled in the very 
structure of Man’s intellect forces us to ask ourselves what can have 
possessed any — even antediluvian — breed of Man to make him nail 
these heretical colours to his mast. The antinomian historians’ response 
to the challenge of a decisi\e change of intellectual climate in their cul- 
tural environment was not merely reactionary but truculent. So far from 
seeking to earn an erasure of the stign i with which they had been 
branded by eighteenth-century Westein philosophers,’ they retorted by 
telling the world that ‘th.eir glory’ was ‘in their shame’.- 'I'heir response 
to the challenge of outlawry was to proclaim thenisehes to be the An- 
tinomians that they were. Constituting themselves the grand jury in 
their own case, they found that the charge indicting them of making 
nonsense of History was a true bill, and then, proc ceiling to constitute 
themsebes, in turn, the jury, they acquitted thcmscKcs with a self- 
indulgent verdict of ‘not guilty*, on the plea that to be cianictcd of 
making nonsense was as good as to be warr.inted ‘scientillc’. 

On this point our comparison of the historians with the ducks in the 
Round Pond w ill hardly help us out ; for the ducks, as w e has e seen, w ere 
not truculent; they were supine; and, in proudly lefraining fn)m fighting 
with the \agrant gulls for the crusts that weie tossed to the birds by the 
general public, the ducks were rationally discounting in ad\ance a nc\er 
yet disappointed expectation that the subsistence allowance, annually 
voted to them by a benevolent Parliament, would continue to be issued 
to them by a dutiful Ministry of Woiks. by contrast, the historians had 
no such comfortable assurance that, if they allowed the affairs of Alan in 
Process of C'i\ ilization to be snatched from under their noses, morsel by 
morsel, by their predatoiy rivals the social scientists, any pro\idenee, 
human or divine, was g<dng to dish out to them any alternative means of 
subsistence. Indeed, on any rational calculation the chances were that, 
on the contrary, the historians’ policy of non-violent non-co-operation 
with the social scientists’ depredations at their expeme would result in 
leaving them destitute. 'I’hus for the historians, unlike the ducks, the 
attitude of being ‘too proud to fight’ was a luxury that they could not 
afford; yet, nevertheless, they were indulging in it. Jake the ducks, they 
were refusing to scramble for bread falling like manna fiom Heaven. 
They w'ere declining to defend their own birthright by taking a leaf out 
of their rivals’ book. What had prompted these latter-day Western his- 
torians to play this foolhardily dangeroiis game of challenging the 
validity of the ineluctable laws of thought by refusing to entertain the 
contemporary Western scientists’ liypothesis that there w’ere ‘laws of 
Nature’ governing the history of Man in Process of C’iv ilization ? They 

* Sfc TcgjjJrti in the passages quoted cm p. 183, above. ^ Phil, iii 19. 
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would hardly thus have followed the Pharisees* forbidding example of 
passing sentence of ostracism on themselves' if they, in their turn, had 
not been moved by Pliarisaically compulsive motives. Can we account 
for the idiosyncrasy of these antinomian liistorians by laying bare its 
intellectual grounds ? 

One argument that was sometimes propounded by latter-day Western 
historians to prove the impracticability of applying to human affairs 
those methods by which non-human affairs had I>een successfully 
brought under the jurisdiction of laws of Nature was to point out that, 
in the study of human affairs, hypotheses could nf)t be verified by 
mounting ‘controlled’ experiments, since in real life, in sharp contrast 
to the utopian conditions (if an Iluxleian Brair Neze World, Man had 
never yet been conditicuied to the amenability of a guinea-pig, but was 
still exhibiting all the contrariness of a most rcc.ilcitranlly wild animal.- 
''Phis observation w'as, of course, correct, but the agnostic conclusion 
drawn from it was put out of court by the following considerations. In 
the first place a human wild animal that was fiercely refractory to the 
personal wills of other representatives of its kind might at the same time 
turn out to be tamely submissive to the impersonal }{)ke of custom and 
impressionably amenable to spells cast upon tlv* conscious personality by 
both a personal and an impersonal layer of a subconscious psychic 
underworld, 'fhe second weakness of the argument was the postulate 
that a ‘law of Nature’ could never properly be certified as having been 
duly ascertained unless it iiad been verified by experiments arranged and 
(.xecuted so .is to insulate the particular phenomena in which the regu- 
larities and recurrences constituting this hvpothetical pattern, rhvthm, 
plot, or law^ were alleged to reveal themselves. 'I'lie acceptance of this 
postulate would have entailed the disfranchisement of a number of 
sciences which had been recogni/cd, by the general consensus of a Col- 
lective Human Intellect, to have won a legitimate title to the name 
by having put their linger on sv steins of ‘laws of Nature’ that were 
generally admitted to be valid. 

Since Primitive Man was no ^'lore amenable to being made a victim of 
controlled experiments than was Man in Process of C'iv ili/ation, the 
science of Anthropologv would have been the lii^t to lose its franchise on 
the postulated test; and no doubt the historians would not have been 
sorry to find this opportunilv of disallowing lelrospcciivcly a title to 
which they had implicillv given a grudging reciHanition bv maintaininga 
disapprobatory silence. Fortiinatelv , however, fbr t!ie v ulnerably human 
science of Anthropologv , the impcceablv inhuman sck ucc of Astionomy 
liappened to be in tiie same boat. ’Phe courses of th( stais’ weie no more 
amenable to the lest of controlled experiments^ than were the tides in 
the affairs of nien;^ aiul Astronomy and A'uhropology mll•^t therefore 
either sink or swim together — sharing the same w aterv grav e ii an ability 
to insist on registering its subjects’ linger-prints was to be taken as the 

^ T'(»r the’ ctvmoloKV cif iho \\<mt ‘Ph.iiisoi s’, si o V. 7^, with n. 4. 

“ Sci’ Darwin, Sir Charles: The Xt\t .Million 1 tciix ^I.oikIdh 105^, Ilart-Da\is\ chap, 
vii. 'Man— A Wild Aniinar (pp. 115 33). 

^ Judges V. 20. See i». 17^, ahoNe. 

5 Shakspcaic: Julius Caesar, Act IV, {.ccnc lii, I. 217. 
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crucial test of a science’s respectability, and riding the storm hand in 
hand if this proposed test was to be dismissed as an imposition that w^as 
invidious and unnecessary. In these circumstances it was manifest that 
Astronomy and Anthropology alike w'ould retain, and not forfeit, their 
titles to being recognized as full-blooded sciences, since it W'as manifest 
that, if common sense were confronted with the choice of having to 
throw overboard either Astronomy’s claim to be a science or the his- 
torians’ forensic insistence on the indispensabilily of controlled experi- 
ments, then common sense w'ouhl salvage Astronomy at the price of 
jettisoning the requirement that soi-Jisants ‘laws of Nature’ must ha\e 
been verified by controlled experiments in order to qualify lor being 
promulgated as the findings of a science. Astronomy was not only per- 
haps the oldest of all tlie sciences; she ha I also continued to retain her 
place of honour even in an age that had seen the sinister rise (jf a par- 
venu Atomic Physics; and this persistent and unabated brilliance of a 
venerable science in which the method of controlled experiment was in- 
applicable in the nature of the case was a practical \indicati(»n of the 
thesis that, in the study of phenomena, non-human and human alike, 
observation, unverified by experiment, w'as after all capable of effectively 
ascertaining ‘law's of Nature'. 

I'his question of principle, however, probably counted for much less 
among the considerations inclining a latter-da\ school of W estern his- 
torians towards Antinornianism than the question w’hether the ascertain- 
ment of ‘law s of Nature’ in the affairs of xMan in Process of Ci\ ilization 
was feasible in practice under the conditions with which these historians 
W'ere confronted by the quantity of the data with which they had to 
deal. It was arguable that this quantity was too great, and also arguable 
that it was too small; and both these mutually exclusive arguments were 
used by different sects of contemporary WVslern historians w ho were all 
of the antinomian persuasion. Since those who argued that tlie data on 
the table were too numerous to be made to make sense appeared to be in 
a large majority o\er their confreres who arriveil at an ec|u.illy agnostic 
conclusion for the opposite reason, it will he convenient to examine this 
plea that the e|uantity of data was disablingly abundant before consider- 
ing the alternative plea that it was disablingly scanty. 

Since the eighteenth century of the C'hristian r>a, when tlie Modern 
AVestern historians had incurred the censure of the Modem Western 
philosophers, the historians had in truth vastly increased the quantity of 
data witliin their purview by raking in enormous masses of them from 
tw'o previously unexploiteil rubbisli-heaps. On the one hand they had 
opened up the archives of W estern public institutions such as the Papal 
Curia and the governments, central and local, of the W'^estern World’s 
parochial states; and on the other hanil they had brought within their 
horizon the ordinary affairs of private people who had left their trails in 
the archives of firms and families. If the liistorians had been concerned 
to erase the stigma with which the philosojihers had branded them, they 
would have noticed that, for the purpo.se of an apologia, their two simul- 
taneous paper-chases were not e(|ually promising. 

I’he gravamen of the philosophers’ indictment luid been that the 
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historians neglected what was susceptible of scientific study in order to 
attend exclusively to events that interfered with ‘the natural order’ by 
being ‘unnatural’, ‘monstrous*, ‘accidental’, and ‘unusual’;' and the 
sting of truth in this charge had been retrospectively pressed home 
under the historians’ thin skin by the witty authors of 1066 and All 
That^ in their parody of a presentation of History which had actually 
once held the field. In dissociating themselves from History as it was 
being written by Western historians in the eighteenth century, the 
Western philosophers of that age had in effect been praying to be 
delivered ‘from battle and murder and from sudden death’ (in the words 
of the Litany in The Book of (Jonunon Prayer according to the use of the 
(''hurch of Imgland). Sudden death, murder, and battle, however, were 
the dominant theme not only of a pre-Rankean Western historiography 
but likewMse of the documents that the nineteenth-century Western 
historians had been extracting from Western public archives; and the 
‘unnaturalness’ and ‘monstrousness’ of this ‘penny dreadful’, ‘Sunday 
paper’ streak in liuman affairs were not mitigated by bringing the stuff 
out of the wholesalers’ warehouses in bulk and retailing it to the public 
in an infinite number of infinitesimally small samples. 

On the other hand the nineteenth-century historians were genuinely 
breaking new ground and thereby effectively con\erting their shame 
into glory when they broke their way out of the madhouse of sensa- 
tional public cNcnts, in which their prcdeccssois had been ‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined, bound in’^ by a coiuentional limitation of the usage of 
the w’ord ‘historic’, and thcrelw won for themselves the freedom of the 
great open spaces of pri\ate life, in which ordinary people demonstrated 
dailv to intt llectual sight-seers that, when the human animal W’as gi\en 
the run of a Yellowstone Paik, he could wear a less repulsive coun- 
tenance than lie was condemned to exhibit in his public life, where he had 
to li\e under the pathological slum conditions of the zoological gardens 
in a metropolis. In claiming for History this wholest)mely spacious park- 
land of pii\ate life, the historians were legitimately appropriating for 
tht ir own purposes a field of human affairs w hieh the economists and the 
sociologists were cidti\ating contemporaneously with fruitful results. It 
was a pity, as well as a paiadox, that the historians should feel them- 
sehes inhibited from joining in the search for a ‘natural order’ by their 
acquisition of the \er\ data that were enabling the sociologists and the 
economists to make some Sv nse out of a human chaos by establishing two 
new sciences tlirough the discxnery ot ‘laws of Nature’ reigning over 
virgin soil. 

'Lhe historians’ inhibition was paradoxical be»'aiise, in all fields of 
study, bf)th human and non-human, it liail been tlie experience of a 
CoIlecti\c liuman Intellect that, the greater the quantity of the data, the 
greater was the precision with whicli ‘laws ot Nature’ were ascertainable.^ 
'lliis fimling holds good, as wc have seen, where\er the quantity ot the 
data is not either so small that nothing can be made of them bewond the 

‘ St I* 'IVuLi.iit, on p. iNi, .ihi)\t. 

’ Stllai, \\ . C\, .in*l \ t H. J.: looa iirui ’UuityA Mtmotublc lltstoiy of I'nsi- 

layui (Lnntlon u;^o, Mcthiuii). 

^ Sli.ikspf.uc: Miuhithy Act JII, scene iv, 1 . :i4. * See I. i. 45^-7. 
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establishment of the facts, or else so great that the only practicable way 
of coping with the data is the method, not of Science, but of Fiction. 
Western historians might perhaps be forgiven for having failed to find 
any rhyme or reason in fifteen decisive battles, twelve imams, seven sages, 
four Georges, three ages,* and other casts in which the dramatis per- 
sonae had been brought on to the stage in these exiguous numbers but, 
in contrast to the quantity of data }ielded by public events, the quantity 
yielded by ordinary aifaiis of private people was of just that intermediate 
order of magnitude that permits ‘laws of Nature’ governing data to 
reveal themsebes to the human e\c. The number of annual harvests, for 
example, that liad been reaped by Manm Process of Civilization betw'cen 
the date of the invention of Agiieulture and the time of writing, mid- 
W’ay through the twentieth century of the Chiistian lira, was probably 
something between 6,000 and 12,000. T.'c number of ‘middlctowns’ 
that had come and gone from the floruit of Heliopolis and Ur and 
Harappa to the floruit of Chicago and Magnitogorsk and Shanghai must 
ha\e run, all told, into some scores of thousands. The economists and 
sociologists liad been showing what could be done with data presenting 
themsebes in these quantities. \\ hy was it that the histoiians were not 
taking the same advantage of the same opportunity? 

The historians seem to have missed this oppoitunity by falling into a 
snare and a delusion. The snare was an obsession with theii own pio- 
fcssional technique;^ the delusion was a mistaken impiession that the 
panoiama of History was incompiehensibl} complex. 

‘For students of modern histoiv it was an impoitant moment when the 
young (b'rman hisioiian Ranke, looking at the Age ot the Renaissance, 
took \atioUs authors ol that ptMod, who Iiail wiittcn the chronicks of 
their own tinus, and bv \aiioiis toims ot ditectuc-woik undermined 
their credihilitN. 'I he noicltv <it his Uchnuiue was perhaps exaggerated m 
the ninctc* nth-centiir> but it c >taldishcd the tact that >011 wue toohsh 

^ \ cntKiui* of till. I itc Modt rn \Vt tirn hi tiniin,’ Lointntion il pi rioili/ tion c ^ tin* 
historv ot Minin I^folls , nt t i\ ili/alion int i .in aiu u in’, .1 ‘iiu diL\ .il’, .iricl a ‘modem’ 
aec* »\ill be lound in I 1 S 71 

“ It \\ is noti uortliN , hov.LM. 1, th It, oMlu h\ c iiuinbi ? h( n utid, tiu I ist two only 
\eoulJ be d i idi 11 \ l« o mi ill 1 » h.\l il iiii K ib iii" itanl irilu mil iiniloi miln s b\ coiii^ 
the plav (it C li tiu ( on thi. '.iirl u « i olfu ii ot « opt tm 11 to lu iitr ili/i it'.t It 

*'! he nuinbt.r 11 n ilK nn d not be it ill 1 iiji. 1 i il t i h ini i to i\ 1 1.11.0 our. \\ ith the 
t\pK il t \ I’liplc ot ij iiiTiii ' iLOMijCMii i i|ui e III 11 nuMilx. I Id i tin will ilrnosliount 
as a 1 iFL'i n iinbi r in tin n i tn it, li tin 1 1 in i^ un ti n iiiiii , tiu nuinbi i of hi ids 
will ran K be iiioic th in iwu aw i\ from li\t , wim ti i-. tin a\i 1 im nuiiibi i of hi ids In 
most m lUi 1 i OIK I rneil \ ith iiiob ibilit\ , thn t oi loiii < ount as small miiMhi is, ti n an 
afaiil.l T niiinbi r, .ind 1 hiiudi t d a-> i \ 1 1 \ 1 11 ,.'1. miiobLi ’ (I )ai w in, C (j 
i iios n I ndoii I >^2, 1 1 i!t-l ) IM ), «yOj 

lb til tmu v' n thi^ utlioi itativi pionouru mu nt b oni of tit* most t tninmt 
rnathem ilii al Jill > hi t ot thi f)tL-»ent wiiti r -i t,i.i 1 1 ition w 1, puhlisln d, ihi wiitiihul 
hitn spendni' soul twmt\-ji\i Mils of In'. \n1K1n2 hie on nu nt il optiations with 
twmt\-oni '-pitimm-. of tin. ‘-tiiiH'. ‘1 mli/ itions’ without liainiK in\ issuiini.i tliit 
this nu nlni w i , in iiuth, lii^« i nou.,li f« r hii riquiii mints He was piopoitionati Iv 
(.1 iti d w in 11 lu i an i to ihii pa i.,i in ^ii C. h 11 11 ■> 1 >ai w in’s book. 

' ‘'i L 1 1 r S 

1 < inki li id 1 < Ft mil y 1)1 ( n aritii ip itc il b\ t si inio] of C liiiu so philolotrias and textual 
critiLs m tiu 1 IF I I ti rn W orM HI tfiL ipi of tiu M in* bu impi ri il n pinii (si i pp sS so, 
abo^t) md b. a i n joI of ( jfi i k d >i uini nt n 1 in', in in Xirsloitlr in and poa- Xristotiliari 
at{e of I lelknie bi torv If I< tnkc .irnl liis dr i iph -y had taki ri to lu 11 1 the two hi-tor ii al 
tails thit \riytotle li id or^'ani/ed ilu 111 inut.u tun ot i ui^i t ot tiu i onsiitutions of 
158 parochial stale-, and that Cratcius h.id assembled a toipiis ot Atlunian olbeial 
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to depend on the conttmpoiary chroniclers and narrative-writers of the 
sixteenth century it you ^vlshed to know what really happened in that 
pciiod— you must go to ofhcial documents E . /I he intensity of ciiticism 

doturmnts rccortlcd m ins<.riptu)ns, there miKht hi\e 1 len little more spirit lift m them 
than was left in the Queen ol Shiba alter she h id in ide her inventory of King Solomon's 
appiritus (i Kings \ «>) - A J I 

I Schol ITS go to ofhinl doc ument> at their peril if thiy h i\e* not prcvion ly trained 
tlunisi 1 \ls lor inti rpieling llu in by h iving » ikt n a h ind in ihi m inufaetuie of them, 
and Modern Western doeuinent mans who hid ncgliLted this pric lulion would hive 
bun will uhisid to tike w lining by the eiiitionir\ tih ol \ri totle s anonymous 
itsi Ml h issistint who in the c ompil ition of the mu itive sitlion of 1 h( (^nustitutton of 
J///< '/s, h id the li rueiilv to disc ird Ihiitvdidis at count ol thi r >;//)<// /ril in 41 1 n c. 
tha hid bn»ught into powi r the f phenu r il iiginii of the 1 t ur I lundiitl In our post- 
Kinkt in Agf of Wistirn intilleeluil history we i in itt iptun the eonscientioiis voimg 
worn in s t lit ill w hen her p it it nt explor itioii ol the pips ri in the Record Ofhci it \thens, 
or of tl e stcl le on the \< ropoli , \ is rewardtd b\ nti distcnery ol the s ik nf official 
dot unn nts 111 iniif i< tilled in the official >e ir within whith tie epi i de ol ine I t)ur 
Ifurulied’ hid oeeiirnd Who could hive die iniid , he imi t hive cried, is slie w is» 
tviittellv nnoiiru ing her di i o\ ers to her august ni ister, thitourtl iiinenf iry tteh- 
ni ]ue would vintlii ite it *11 is sen ifionillv as this IK g* mg to the ollieiil el h uments 
we hive now deiiic i ->11 Util h ivv ft olish it is to th pe nd on Ihutsilide it one vv ints to 
know wh It 11 ills h ipinnetl in tint period ' lleie in Iced, is Hon e vv is one div to wute, 
hnnu\ /og/z/iil // < //I (/ /i/s/iz/oi, Rook 11 , I p 111 1 t^cR but 1 latte r-d iv histori in s 

(h til live w ik vv mill not be lonipKti until hi hid e t ibh led the 1 1* ntils ol the 
‘nipping H miei m the i isi ind lieie the last 1 lugh lur is ag inst not 1 huivdidts but 
Anstoile 1 1 It w IS \n t )tk who w »s i night nipping wlun he i omit eenilin Is put his 
CUSP nunc t > his 11 iiuiou u si in h- is-.istaiit s dialt Ih dienju s between Ihues- 
di It thi ni h ind tin i mtitnpoi irv otiieiil doeununt'. sslmh the voting vs n in had 
]>( inttd I ut t > \ii t th w i in It td just is bluing i she h i I lepoited it t > be but, 
uni ituniUl l<ir \nst< th s leput iti m, the evpl in ition lint he h 1 1 illjsved his jiupil to 
nupt se 111 ‘ '' 

I lie title stc i\ ol till I * //) It tdt of the I our Hundred’ n it ti int' Ji t c t*i ( in 
ihelimotisw rds c 1 R inki flurntJoiU itlei ill t > h i\ t been tlie t il t )ld hs 1 htu dides 

0 i tiie lutn tits of p ttiiipuit in 1 vvittu eswhest iviltiuehe hidsi^eimls 1)1- 

l)Wtd the III h he tl llulK witldull tlnr units 1 he th i rt r tnt d le init nts m the 
\tiunim|uhli u n 1 veic (il llu vo in ' hhie t km * vv is n )t in en tiii ie,ning 

till dUi ol flu ir 1 1 muf letun t 1 tlu !mit v h n tl e 1 ii Htindn d w ere in pow e 1 ) un- 

ti itlilul ml hv tlu s mu t« 1 t n iiitlunli 1 hi v were unti ithtui I i e lu e the hulbeen 

in II u‘ u line 1 (.il n muf 1 t iitd u tl it lime ) i 11 1 1 tiiu »i ns fr rn liu 1 « ur Hundred , 

1 I tl t iiuus|iuti il I up « 1 i )V e img thi ir I htu 1 m 1 ibru itc i tiuksbvthrov- 

n e du t m I id* mi illv mn e n 1 i II 1 v di h tie >ur i vv is n t t il t 1 in 1 e hsd 

( nil I (( II III I Iiti I II i h md li V I ill e i ) tlu di it } ut ibli tiul t the ti uh but 

the lout Hundiil di 1 it ii title i il m us su i swhintlui tl t tmu ut irs 
du f t 1 11 1 III 111 (It 111 f I h IV m^ I 11 I 1 It t ml 1 liulv be 1 1 iimed b\ the n) put 

\m (k I 1 111 1 1 lit m 1 tl I lilt I I < I I 1 n )t the liuin in 1 lu n levi ik i t > ans 

si tip I veil hunt n m bv tl < ) 1 el g J I 1 li h shii vJlv p mtmgtiil 1 his re- 

Vimlli III )M ol 1 hii V li h s V e I i ilv vv I i le it f M )eh rn W e tern title live vvoiK to the 
t II hr t I M 0 R t II V f 1 1 hit ^ mil il till u h , \ 1 vwiii (1 t n I ii 191 1, 
b ( 11 tv f I till Ih m 11 n I f 1 li lie I It 1 lie ) i>p I rS v 1 Iwii 1 ;sa) ] p s<> hi ) 

I his p sih iin us It ( ( it tie 1 i ur Hun i ds eh t it * ni ir in , o tiiie hillv 

rt eou] i 1 the p liti I III till \| e n In lit t tm t n i tli 11 lit whufi if tlu v diel 

J 1 n 1 tlu Ml t e V t 111 1 ill ifl lel , lu 1 i tl 1 i\iii v e f win ew ishm tl eniselves in 
tl I niel t t 1 till m vv ) le 11 tlu V We i tiu lim, tip 1 1 iiiel lile \ el etimentirv 

' 1 1* I II t nt i nm t tlu ii i th tl it I k 11 \ii t tu n i 1 i i 11 Iv n l I i m 1 h ui 1 1st 

Ml tl t nm,tlt 1 UI Hill li 1 lein^nuiitt leti n we no ek)ubt u im^ i n stu rle r 

nivvs, intlwtilii I 1 «|ui lei ntuiis th in this i* ms el einuiit v lu i\ lint tluv 

111 iv h IV t e on initte el I he lu nn il n tiv e h r in mi 1 u tin m n i tl 1 1 il di e uinen*" is to 

pi due I t iiu iinnit il 1 e pi i tl il el’ 1 1 111 e ui i nt p 1 u s I he n ti ntu n in iv be to 

I u Vent s m I thm * loin 1 ip] 1 1 mg t > m ike sue* ’n^ b i] j e i e 1 to e le le it iKc 

nnpu um il it mnlmn tl it h i 1 ip, t lu 1 tr el ipietuel ihe elv iheie le 

diveis PI I IK || pui| s \vl 1 11 tlu in ii u» u tine i f t 1 t 1 il el e uiiunts e in 1 m ide to 

''irve but lluie 1 c lu piii]u e i t e wl 1 h tl ugh llu tell ill p il k wi ul I I uellv 

'nut to inve lu but in In t tin w I 1 h the hi t ii in vve i 1 i he vv isi t le iv e out ot his 
tilcnilU' tlu III llUlt U tUle I ( t ot’l il eh eutiunls IS mvtr ir spileel b\ in le lele 11 K e in- 
ti in to m oul the tiuth tl r tl e b tu tit I t timitc lUst 1 1 nis t i tr ni tlu in m of leti n s 
‘‘t inelpi nil, llu biietingot tutuie list inn is it 1 es uni u tit ibh * it vvinst, im- 
piiidi nt 

lilts IS a caielinil eonsukritum whieh histoiiins seldom belt in mind, thouih 
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and the awareness of the possible pitfalls increased in a remarkable manner 
as time went on. . . . The development of the scientific method in nine- 
teenth-century historiography did not merely mean that this or that fact 
could be corrected, or the story told in greater detail, or the narrative 
amended at marginal points. It meant that total reconstructions proved 
to be necessary, as in the detective stories, where a single new fact might 
turn out to be a pivotal one; and what had been thought to be an accident 
might transform itself into an entirely diflferent story of murder. In these 
circumstances, evidence which had seemed to mean one thing might prove 
to be capable of an entirely different construction.** 

This nineteenth-century experience had two psychological effects. 
The Modern Western historians* discovery for themselves of the classic 
technique of ‘detective-work* gave them an unwarranted sense of mas- 
terly power; the dissolution of once hard-looking facts under corro- 
sively acid documentary tests gave the same historians an undue sense 
of helpless impotence. The more confident they became of their tech- 
nical ability to handle the facts, the less confident they remained of 
their intellectual ability to apprehend these facts, not to speak of making 
any sense out of them; and these two conflicting psychological forces 
found their resolution in a concentration on professional technique both 
as an end in itself and as a mental city of refuge / for here were sands in 
which an ostrich could reassuringly bury his head when the sight of a 
pursuing Hound of Heaven had got upon the fugitive’s nerves. 

*rhe snare of historical technique has been exposed by the Western 
Christian historian whom we have just quoted : 

‘We fall into certain habits of mind and easily become the slaves of them, 
when in reality we only adopted tliem for the purpose of a particular 
technique. It is as though people could be so long occupied in tearing 
flowers to pieces and studying their mechanism that they forget ever to 
stand back again and sec the buttercup whole. It is possible that in the 
transitiem to the modern outlook the World was guided much less by any 
deliberated philosophy tlian is often assumed, and I think that few petiple 
could be said to have come to that modern outlook by an authentic process 
of thinking things out. Men are often the semi-conscious victims of habits 
of mind and processes of abstraction like those involved in technical his- 
torical study or in physical science, 'riiey decide that for purposes of 
analysis they will only take notice of things that can be weighed and 
measured, and then they forget the number they first started from and 
come to think that these are the »)nly things that exist. ...’■* 

politicians seldom fail to act on it. Among the f>fricial doc innents with which the writer 
of this Study happened to be acciuaintcd, the I losshm h Meinoianduin of the loth 
November, njt7, recordini? the minutes of a ec)nferenc.e he ld in the Kc. it hsK.in/lei, 
Berlin, on the 5th November, was perhaps the only one that, by any stretch of the 
imal^lnation, could be supposed to have been manufactured out ot deference to an 
academic ideal. At any rate, the wiiler ot this Study could not think of aiu « redihle 
motive for puttinii thi-. incriminating ret ord on paper except a c oni ern to fanlit.ite the 
future t.iik of the .Na/.i w ar-i riminals’ hi -toi ian-prosei ulors. 'I'hi'. one ai adernii alb 
exemplary oflicial document was, howexer, a joker in a pack in whiih most otlu-r cauls 
were sextrclv pra< tical in ihcir design. It was mil Hitler’s Colonel llos>.hach, l*ut the 
b'our Hundred’s anonvmous seiieiary, wlui was the typu al repiesentatix e of llie ofhi lal 
document manufacturers’ profe-.sion, and it was surely .significant that an mi'enuoiis 
Hossbat h should ha\e been an in^eiiiiniis Ranke’s tellow-countryman. A.J.'T. 

t JhitterfiekI, Herbert- ( ihnstiumtv and ! h^toty (\ AiruXow i04«;, Bell), pp. 12, 13, and 
14 15. bee the iiassaf^e ot Butterfield'o work (luotcd on p. i<ji, aboxe. 

J Butterfield, op. cit., p 21. 
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Yet, even so, insidious though these toils of technique might thus 
prove to be, the example of the social scientists suggests that the cap- 
tivated historians need not have remained prisoners if a failure of nerve 
had not scared them into hugging their technological chains. After 
having been intimidated by an ever more sensitive ‘awareness of the 
possible pitfalls’ in a mental landscape in which a once solid Earth was 
melting into a dreamlike kaleidoscope of ‘total reconstructions’, these 
distracted latter-day Western historians were appalled by a nightmare 
in which they saw this Protean chaos solidifying again, only to confront 
the tormented observer with a novel universe of an incomprehensible 
complexity; and this prospect made the sheltering sands of technique 
look like the only practicable refuge from the mental hell of being com- 
pelled to play an eternal game of croquet with the unmanageable imple- 
ments prescribed for the luckless players of the game in Lewis Carroll’s 
fantasy Alice through the Lookinif-glass. 

If the latter-day Western historians’ own appreciation of their plight 
had been correct, this plight would have been desperate indeed; but 
fortunately their attempt to distinguish between Appearance and Reality 
happened to be an outright inversion of the truth. The nightmare vision 
of Reality from which they were seeking shelter in the sand-heap of 
technii|uc was an illusion generated by this obscurantist technique itself. 
The apparent dissolution of a once stable world into a Protean chaos of 
infinitesimally small vagrant electrons, w'hieh would re-form into an 
infinitely complex universe if they were ever to re-form at all, was not 
the apocah pse of an appalling Reality; it w'as the illusory optical effect of 
a distortingly diifractive lens; and the nightmare could be dispelled in 
an instant by the simple salutary act of dropping this delusively sophis- 
ticated apparatus and reverting to the effective use of the naked eye. 

'rhe pliysical eye itself presents a living allcgor}’ of this tragi-comedy 
of an intellectual maladc itnaginairc: 

‘In an nruari like the eye there are tw’o points that are equally strikint?: 
the complexity of the structure ‘uid the simplicity of the way in which it 
works. . . . '^I’lie eye is a machine compo'^etl of an infinite number of 
machines which are all extremely complex, yet eyesight is a simple fact, 
'^rhe e>e has merely to open for eyesight to come into action. ... It is this 
contrast between the complexity of the or^^an and the unity of its operation 
that is intellectually discoiK ertint^. . . . 

‘As a general rule, when an object looks simple from one side and in- 
finitely compc^siie from the other side, the two aspects are far from being 
of equal importance or - to put it more precisely —far from beinij on a par 
with one another in dem'ce of reality. In such cases the simplicity is 
intrinsic to the object itself, while the infinite coioplexity is an elfect of 
\iews that we take of it as we reconnoitre it, of disparate symbols through 
which our senses or our intelligence represent the object to us, and, in a 
more general way, of elements of a diiferent order with which we try to 
imitate the object artilicially, but with which* nevertheless it remains in- 
commensurable because its nature is ditferent from theirs. 

‘An artist of c;enius has painted a figure on his canvas. We can imitate 
his picture in mosaic, in pieces of many colours, and, the .mailer and the 
more numerous these pieces are, and the greater the variety of their shades 
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of colour, the better we shall be able to reproduce the curves and nuances 
of our model. But we should require an infinite number of infinitesimally 
minute components, presentinp: an infinite number of nuances, in order to 
obtain the exact equivalent of a figure which the artist has conceived as a 
simple thing, which he has sought to transfer to his canvas en bloCy and 
which approaches perfection in its presentation in the measure in which it 
reveals itself as being the projection of an intuition w hich is indivisible . . . 
because [in the artist’s own work] there has really been no such thing as 
an assemblage of pieces in a mosaic. What has happened is that the pic- 
ture — by which I mean the simple act projected on to the canvas — has 
spontaneously decomposed in our eyes, through the mere fact of having 
come within our perception, into thousands and thousands of little pieces 
which, in their re-composition, present the spectacle of a w'onderful 
arrangement. 

‘In the same way the eye, with its mat /ellously complex structure, 
might be nothing more than the simple act ot sight, in spite of its splitting 
up, as it does, for us into a mosaic of cells, whose order appears marvellous 
to us when once we have represented this totality to ourselves as being an 
assemblage. 

‘If I raise my hand from Point A to Point B, this movement presents 
itself to me in two aspects simultaneously. Felt from within, it is an act 
that is simple and indivisible; perceived from outside it is the course of 
a particular curve AB. In this line I can distir.'juish as many distinct 
positions as I choose, and the line itself can be defined as a particular 
co-ordination of these positions among themselves. But this innumerable 
host of positions and the order linking one position with another are 
automatic products of the indivisible act in which my hand has moved 
from A to B. . . . 

‘It is the same with the relation of the eye to the eyesight. . . . [So far 
from Nature’s having] produced the simple act of seeing l^y performing 
a Herculean tour dc force with an infinite number of infinitely complicated 
elements, it has cost her no more trouble to make an eye than it costs me 
to raise my hand. Nature’s simple act has split up automatically into an 
infinite number of elements which will all be found co-ordinated with a 
single idea, as the mo\ement of my hand has precipitated an infinite 
number of points which all prove to answer to a single equation. 

In the light of Bergson’s intuitions, wc can see that the latter-day 
Western historians’ nightmare was the illusory’ visual effect of an in- 
toxicating technique. 'Phe Saint Vitus’s dance of an infinite number of 
infinitesimally small data w hich these self-confounded intellectual tech- 
nicians saw through their perversely granulated lens was a shadow play 
substituted by this distorting medium for the simplicity and integrity 
of real life. The previously unpublished data which Western research- 
workers had been eliciting from Western archives, private and public, in 
apparently ovcrw’helming quantities were, in truth, not so many integral 
facts, but merely so many artificial fragments into which the integral 
facts had been arbitrarily pulverized by a nihilistic technique. WhiK 
the shivered splinters had become unmanageably numerous and com- 
plicated, the intact bones remained intelligibly few and simple. 'Phe true 
crux of History, in fact, was that the significant know n integral events in 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization were, not awkw’ardly abun- 

* Bergson, II.: L'tiiolution (Ir^atrice, 24lh ed. (Paris 1921, Alcan), pp. 96-100. 
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dant, but awkwardly scarce;* and the question on which the possibility 
of ascertaining ‘laws of Nature* in this episode of history turned was the 
question whether the significant known integral events were actually 
numerous enough to provide a basis for generalizations. 

This experience is described in the following testimony from the pen 
of a practised investigator of the working of ‘laws of Nature’ on the 
economic plane of latter-day Western social life : 

‘llie volume of economic statistics is certainly imposing — it is even 
intimidating at first sight. J3ut on closer inspection the mass proves to 
consist less of a multiplication of independent observations upon parti- 
cular phenomena than of observations upon a vast variety of phenomena, 
and of the infinite detail in which certain processes must be observed. . . . 
As an investigator gets deeper into a quantitative analysis of business 
cycles, his first impression that the statistical data to be dealt with are 
embarrassingly abundant turns into a conviction that they are painfully 
inadequate.*^ 

The agnostics who put their finger on the scarcity of significant known 
events as their ground for denying the possibility of discerning ‘laws of 
Nature* in the history of Man in Process of Civilization w ere thus at any 
rate nearer the mark — mistaken though they too might be — than their 
fellow agnostics whose identical denial w'as based on the contradictory 
thesis that the hoppers in their factory had been choked by a plethora of 
overproduction. 

I'his case for agnosticism on the ground, not of a redundancy in the 
data, but of an insuliiciency, is judiciously presented in the following 
passage from the pen of a distinguished twentieth-century Western 
historian : 

‘The reading public asks fur a final interpretation of History, and for an 
answer to the question why civilisations rise and fall. Is there, as Hume 
thought, a tidal movement in human atTairs and nothing more than this 
tidal ebb and tlow ? Is there no hope of stability or of iinniixed achieve- 
ment in the temporal sphere? Or can it be said that, in spite of ages of 
regression towards barbarism, historians are able to bring evidence of 
prt>gress towards a desirable eitvl? 

‘'fo these tiuestiiins Hrilish historians are not very ready to give an 
answ’er, anti, in general, the answ'crs which are gi\en are not put forward 
hy the most learned or the most profound scholars. In tlie preface to his 
History of lUnopc, H. A. L. Fisher wrote that he had no ultimate philo- 
sophy of hiuory. Such a \iew does not imply scepticism, or even lack of 
belief in the possibility of a final synthesis. The ditliculty at present is 
that the data are insutlicient.’ 'Fo a historian the history of the World of 
Alan is a \ery short history. The years of the astronomers and the geolo- 
gists reach beyond a historian’s reckoning; a small rraction only of these 
vast epochs is co\ered by the period during which Man, with knowleilge 

‘ S((* I. i. 4!?i; 6. 

“ Mitclirll, \V. C*.: tiu^int^s The PtohUm ami Its Sittinc; (New York 1927, 

National lUiuaii Kvononut. Ke'^ianh, Im.\ pp. 20 ^ and 20^. 

’ ‘It IS not to nn niiiul altosjctlur paiadoxual i<j .sa\ a/\o that \\c know tt)o much. 

1 nuan, wc kiuiw so manv l.nts wluth lend tlumsihcs lo airanj^ement in patterns that 
we can make any niimher of siu h patterns; but we do not know enough to jud^e betwten 
these patterns or to be sute that wc are doing more tl.an pick out chance or superticial 
resemblaiues* (Sir Llcwell>n Woodwaid in a letter of the 25th Jul>, 1952, to the writer 
ot this Stud>). 
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of the wheel, of fire, of pottery, and of cdjjed tools, has set out to be master 
of his environment. Within this fragment of Time, the history of Lettered 
and Civilised Man fills an even smaller space. It is therefore not remark- 
able that a satisfactory clue has yet to be found to the meaning of the 
strange acts of the strangest of living creatures. Rede tells the story of the 
Northumbrian thane who compared the life of Man on Earth, in relation 
to the unknowm immensity of Time, to a moment in whicli a bird might 
fly into the warmth of a hall in winter, and then be lost to sight again in 
the storm — de hieme in hiemem rrgfcdiens. Of this short space of ^Fime men 
had knowledge; they knew nothing of what had gone before, nothing of 
what might follow after.* 

‘British historians are not necessarily without “care of knowing causes” 
if they refuse to commit themselves to any more definite judgment upon 
the pattern of History and the meaning of human existence. 

* In the famous passage (Ilaeda: Histotia Ecclesiasttca Grntis Auiilmuw, Hook II, 
chap. 13) that Sir Llewellyn Woodward has cited here so aptly to illiislratc his own 
thesis, the actual terms in the comparison are, of course, not the brevity of the tivili 7 a- 
tions' Time-span up to date by contrast with the immensity of the Time -span posited 
by Anthropoloi^y, (Jeolofry, and Astronomy, but the brevity of a soul’s visible life on 
Earth by comparison with the immeasurable tna^nitude of this same soul's mysterious 
non-tcrre.slrial history. 'I'hc relevant words are r'lta hommum in teiiis, ad t oniparationem 
eius, quad incertum est, tempori^ and itii haec vita hommum ad modicum apparct; quid autem 
sequatUTy quidi'C praccesserity protm^ iqnoramus. I'he meaning of these words seems clear, 
and it is clinched by the context; for the debate in which tl e woids are reported by 
Bede to have been spoken was a discussion in the nitenaijcmot of the Kmjjdmn of 
Northumbria, and the question at issue was whether to abide by a Traditional Paganism 
or to be converted to Christianity; it was not the cjutstion whether the data lor .studying 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization were at present to be deemed insullicicnt - 
on a criterion to be found in the estimated scale of Anihnipolo^^ical, Cjeoloi,ueal, anti 
Astronomical 'Pune for attempting to make sense of this post-piimitivc current cpistKle 
of human affairs. 

'I’he subject of the Northumbrian notables’ debate was, in short, not History, but 
Religion and Polit.i If, however, we could imagine them distussiug, either before or 
after their histone debate, the question raised by Sir Llewcllvn Woodward, we tan be 
sure, a priori, that, whether they had been speaking as still unconv’erteil pagans or been 
speaking as recent converts to the Christian P'aith, they would have been as confident of 
their ability to read the riddle of the terrestrial history of Mankind as they were shv of 
trying to read the riddle ot the eternal destiny of a soul. On the lips of Bede’s seventh- 
century Northumbrian thane, ‘the unknown immensity ot 'Pime’ dul not mean the 
chronological aeons with which the twentieth-century Western gef)logists ami astro- 
nomers credited the duration of a Physical Univ'erse; it meant an Eternity that vv.is not 
commensurate with Time in the astronomer’s or the annalist’s sense f»t that vv(»rd. In the 
seventh-century Wiltanuhauunq oi a pagan Northumbrian warriDr or a Christian Roman 
missionary, the Tune-span of the histories of the ci\'ilizatir»ns v..is not dvvarleil by the 
Time-span of the age ot the Earth and the far greater age ot tlie Stellar Cosmos, since 
these seventh-century Western minds had no idea that chronological pc.’ ids ot these 
latter orders of magnitude might have elapsed already and might be due to go (mi rolling 
into the future. In their cosier vista, as presented in both the Chiisti.m and the pagan 
myth, the Cosmos, the Earth, 'Perrestrial I ife. Human Life, and Civih/.ition had all 
come into existence and entered on their careers in the self-same week, and this imaginary 
date lay a shorter time back than the estimated date at whuh the iwentieth-centuiy 
Western historian placed the rise of the earliest civ'ili/.ations at the culmination of a 
chronological prelude of almost unspeakably greater length. In this seventh-century 
Weltami hauunq neither the history of the Work! of Man nor the, on this estim.ite, coeval 
history of the Stellar Cosmos presented a puzzle to which a satisfattoiy clue had not vet 
been found; and neither the pagan seventh-century Northumbrian luir the Christian 
seventh-century Roman inquirer would have hesitated to commit himself to a definite 
judgement upim a pattern of history whose meaning, so he devoutly believed, had been 
revealed to Man by Clod. 

'I’hus, in citing Bede, .Sir Llew’ellyn Woodward is taking a pre-Christian or Christian 
antithesis between 'Pime and Eternity, not as a precise ctpiivalent, but as a '■uggestive 
allegory, of a post-Christian antithesis between one Time-span of one order of chrono- 
logical magnitude and another 'Pirne-span of a diflerent order of magnitude in the same 
chronological dimension. - A.J.'P. 

2 Woodwanl, E. L.: Ihithfi Historians (London 1932, Collins, produced by Adprint 
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The prudent answer to this challenge, at the date at which it was 
delivered, was King Agrippa’s ‘Almost thou persuadest me*.* It is in- 
disputable that the discovery of ‘laws of Nature* by induction cannot be 
attempted witli any prospect of success unless the investigator has at his 
command a minimum quantity of data to serve as instances for testing 
hypotheses by the empirical method of trial and error. When the number 
is less than the minimum — whatever this indispensable minimum may 
be held to be in the particular field that happens to be under investiga- 
tion — tile margin of possible error in the findings of tentative inductions 
becomes prohibitively wide; and, on this account, an importunately 
scicntific-ininded student of history might have found himself con- 
strained to admit that an unconditional surrender was the only honest 
response to an agnostic-minded historian’s challenge if this had been 
delivered, not in the first century of a post-Modern Age of Western 
history, but, let us say, some four hundred years earlier. 

If in A.i). 1532, instead of in a.d. 1932 (the year in which Woodward*s 
book was actually published), a seeker after ‘laws of Nature* governing 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization had been taxed to declare 
the number of the data of the highest order of magnitude in his chosen 
field of study about which he could claim to possess effective knowledge, 
a Western scholar at that earlier date would have had to confess an in- 
ability to muster more than three data on the requisite scale; and this 
insullicient figure of three- could not have been bettered at the time by 
the intellectual heirs to the cultural heritages of any of the other living 
civilizations. A Western scholar’s effective knowledge of civilizations 
other than his own would have been confined in a.d. 1532 to the 
Hellenic Civilization, to which the Western was alliliated, and the 
Syriac C’ivilization, from which the spark of creativity in C’hristianity 
had been derived. A knowledge of the same two extinct civ ilizations of 
the second generation would likewise have constituted the entire intel- 
lectual stock-in-trade of a contemporary scholar in Orthodox Christen- 
dom, ill its Ottoman and its Russian prov inces alike, and in the Islamic 
W('rld of the day. A contemporary Far Eastern scholar’s knowledge of 
civilizations other than his own would similarly have been limited to the 
Sinic and the Indie, while a contemporary Hindu scholar would have 
had no knowledge of any civilizations except his own and its Indie pre- 
decessor. As for the living civilizations of the New World, thev were at 
that moment losing consciousness through being brutally knocked on 
the head by Castilian conquistadores. 

On this showing, it is manifest that in a.d. 1532 an agnostic would 
have been justified in submitting that the data were at present not 
sullicient to warrant an attempt to discover ‘laws of Nature’ governing 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization; and at that date this 
agnostic argument would liave been unanswerable, not only in Western 

in the Uhitain in I'ictuics’ series), p. 48. The quotation from this book lias been made 
with the permission of the autlior and the publishers. See further the same historian’s 
HaleiKh Letture, ‘Some Considerations on the Present State of llistoneal Studies’, read 
on llie 17th May, 1950, and published in the Proieedtngs of the British Acadcm\\\o\. xxxvi. 

* Alts xx\i. 28. 

^ See the passa^^o of Sir Chailes Darwin’s work quoted on p. 206, n. 2, above. 
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Christendom, but in the contemporary academies of all the other living 
civilizations. By a.d. 1932, on the other hand — and that was the year in 
which the passage quoted above was, in fact, published — the facilities 
at the disposal of a scientific-minded student of History had been im- 
proved and enlarged, out of all recognition, by three achievements that 
the Western Civilization had accomplished in the course of its interven- 
ing Modern Age. 

In the first place the explosive aggressiveness of the Western peoples 
in this age had — for the first time in recorded history— rounded up the 
whole of Mankind, over a literally world-wide range, into a single oecu- 
menical society; and, while in the first chapter of this gradually unfold- 
ing story the unification had been carried out within a frankly Western 
framework and on the superficial planes of Economics and Politics, it 
was evident by a.d. 1932 that the leaven was tnen working its way down 
to the cultural and spiritual depths of life and that, on these deeper 
levels, the receptivity of the living non- Western societies to the radiation 
of Western techniques, institutions, and ideas was preparing the w ay for 
a cultural counter-offenshe.* A culturally servile non-Western intel- 
ligentsia, that had originally been called into being, like Frankenstein’s 
monster, to further its callous manufacturer’s st' -^-fatherly purposes,^ 
had begun, by the twentieth century, to beget a happier and more fruit- 
ful frcedmcn-class of ‘occidentalists’ who were making it their mission 
to serv'e the need of the hour in the lives of their own societies by inter- 
preting the intrusive Western culture in their own cultural terms and 
thereby giving the great non-Western majority of Mankind the means of 
exercising som * discrimination in a retaliatory spoiling of tlie Ivgyptians. 
The ‘occidentalists’ w’ere already beginning to appropriate, for the 
common use and benefit of Humanity at large, the cultural wealth that 
had been amassed by an acquisitive-minded SVest; and in the meanw'hile 
this internationalized stock of honey had been notably increased by the 
labours of busy Western bees. 

If the Modern Western historians had been the sole representatives of 
Modern Western intellectual enterprise, a robbery of the ^^'cstern hive 
in A.D. 1932 would have proved disappointingly up’evvarding for the 
‘occidentalists’ ; for, in those imaginary circumstances, the occidentalists’ 
plunder in a.d. 1932 would still have been as exiguous as it would have 
been four hundred years earlier. As we have already noticed, the J-,atc 
Modern and post-ATodern Western historians had done nothing to in- 
crease the number of the data of a significantly high order of magnitude 
that the Modern Western student of the history of Man in Process of 
Civilization had inherited from his Medieval predecessors. 'J'liough the 
latter-day Western historians had been no less restlessly industrious 
than the contemporary Western apprentices in other intellectual 
trades, they had been spending their energies on grinding the already 
known significant data into details, to the exclusion of any attempt 
to make significant additions to knowledge by discovering new data 
cn an illuminatingly large scale. While, liowever, the W’estern 
historians had thus been leaving undone those tilings which they ought 
* See IX. \iii. 464~8 o. 2 See V. v. 154 9. 
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to have done, their proper study had been magnificently advanced 
by their proxies the contemporary Western orientalists* and archaeo- 
logists.^ 

Since the days of the pioneer Western Sinologist Mattco Ricci {vivebat 
A.D. 1552-1610) and the pioneer Western Arabist Edward Pococke I 
{vivebat a.d. 1604-91), Western orientalists had been making accessible 
to contemporary Western scholars,’ and hence also to future non- 
Western occidentalists, an effective knowledge of all the living non- 
Western civilizations and all those extinct civilizations of the preceding 
generation to which one or other of the living non-Western civilizations 
happened to be affiliated. Meanwhile, since the 2nd July, 1798, which was 
the day on which Napoleon had landed in Egypt, a new-modcl army of 
Western archaeologists had gone into action shoulder to shoulder with 
the Western orientalists in an intellectual crusade against a parochial- 
minded native Western ignorance; and within the next 134 years they 
had not only brought into clear visibility, out of the twilight, a number 
of extinct civilizations — the Egyptiac, Babylonic, Mcxic, Yucatec, and 
Andean — which had already lain just within the ken of Western scholar- 
ship thanks to a few monuments still standing above ground and a few 
fragmentary and garbled references in the known literary records of 
other civilizations; the archaeologists had also brought to light — and 
this was the crowning glory of their rapid series of sensational successes 
— a number of other extinct civilizations — the Surneric, Ilittite, Minoan, 
and Mayan, not to speak of an Indus Culture and a Shang Culture — 
whose oblivion had been so complete that, on the eve of the moment 
when they were thus brought back within the ken of the living by ringing 
strokes of pick and spade that simulated in real life the mythical music of 
a Last ^rrump, there was no human scholar alive who was aware that 
these miraculously resurgent forgotten civilizations had ever risen and 
fallen. 

By these veritable miracles of intellectual faith and works, the Western 
archaeologists and the Western orientalists, between them, had in- 
creased the number of civilizations known to Western scholars seven- 
fold, from a trio to more than a score and this immense enlargement of 
the M'est’s historical horizon which had been thus achieved In Western 
intellectual pioneers had been won by them, not merely for the West it- 
self, but for an oecumenical Republic of Letters which was a twentieth- 
century olfspring of the West’s assault upon the World. How did this 
revolutionary transformation of a traditional intellectual situation affect 
the issue between the seeker after ‘laws of Nature’ in the history of Man 

* See I. i. 6. 

‘ See I. i. i2(j, n. i, ami 157. 

^ 'rhe aleilntss slunMi l>y ii(»th Voltaire and GiMion in appreciating, masterinp, and 
tuininp t() account the new 'latiiin that had been bu .pht within Western l.en bv the 
schtilaiship of seMMUeentli-ceniurv and enilitcenth-renturv Jesuit Western Sinolopists 
has been noticed in 1. i. 34(1. (iibbon also made pood ii^e t^f the woik of the pioneer 
Modern Western Arabists, 

♦ In viitue of the archacolopists' contribution to Western knowledpc of historical data 
ol a sipnilieantly hiph order ut magnitude, twentieth-century W’estein scholars enjoyed 
a still pieater :id\antape over (Jibbon and Voltaire than Voltaire anc^ Ciibbon. in their 
day, had enjoyed over Bossuet or over Hartmann Sehedel, the compiler of the Nurem- 
berg Chronicle (see p. 178, n. 5, above). 
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in Process of Civilization and the agnostic who argued that the quest was 
foredoomed to failure because the number of the eifectively known 
significant data was insufRcient ? 

The multiplication of the mustered number by seven was not, of 
course, in itself any guarantee that the social scientist’s case had been 
won for him by the orientalist’s and archaeologist’s achievements; for 
the social scientist’s original fund of significant knowledge had been 
so grotesquely incommensurate with his ambitious purpose that, even 
when the figure of significant data had been raised from three to Iw enty- 
one, it might still perhaps be contended that, for serving as a basis for 
induction, this seven times larger number was still not large enough. In 
the present writer’s personal judgement, a stock of twenty-one significant 
data was just sufficient to warrant a search for ‘laws of Nature’ in the 
history of Alan in Process of Civilization; and, twenty )cars after the 
publication of Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s book, this judgement had been 
fortified by the authority of Sir Charles Darwin.' But the present writer 
would not have denied that the margin of practicability prov ided by a 
stock standing at this twentieth-century ligure — twenlv-one was a 
narrow one, and, notwithstanding Sir Charles Darwin’s comforting 
assurance that a number no higher than ten would pnivc sufficient for 
a comparative study and for the induction of ‘laws of Nature’, he would 
have gone so far as to concede that an agnostic w ho could not hav e failed 
to win his case in a.d. 1532 might still —even in spite of the orientalists’ 
achievements during the ensuing two centuries ami three-quarters -■ 
have had a chance of winning it as late as a.d. 1798, if his book had been 
out of the printer’s hands before the 2nd July of that intellectually 
momentous year. 

Thereafter, in the present writer’s view, the intellectual battle on this 
field had been won for Science by the intervention of the archaeologists 
in the long-since-combatant orientalists’ support. As he saw it, the 
archaeologists had played here the decisive part that the Prussians liad 
once played on a military battlefield on which their British allies had 
been bearing the heat and burden of the day. At Waterloo an Anglo- 
Prussian conjunction of military forces had proved irresistible; and the 
united intellectual forces of the orientalists and the archaeologists had 
similarly put the historians to rout. Lnder a twentieth-century specta- 
tor’s eyes, these picturesque antinomian warriors had gone down to 
as ignominious a defeat at the hands of the disci plineil champions of 
Science as their prototypes the Egyptian Alamluks had sulFercd on the 
2 1 St July, 1798, in the Battle of the Pyramids, w hen they had been mowed 
down by the well-timed fire of Napoleon’s efficiently mameuvring 
Janissaries.^ The impression made on the writer by the spectacle of 
this decisive intellectual battle was the experience that had moved him 
to attempt a study of History; and his answer to the challenge of the 
agnostics is presented, not solely in the present passage, but throughout 
the present work.-* 


* Sec p. 206, n. 2, above. 

2 Jabarti’s graphic account of thi, batik bas bcin tiiiotcd in IV. iv. f)0. 
i See I. I. 458-9. ‘ 
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(IV) THE OPENNESS OF THE QUESTION 

Without prejudice to the eventual findings of our present inquiry into 
the relation between the respective roles of l^aw and Freedom in History, 
we may conclude, from the results at which we have arrived up to this 
point, that, in repudiating a belief in the reign of Law, Late Modern 
Western Man {florebat circa a.d. 1675-1875) had been guilty of hybris, 
and that, in divers variations on his antinomian theme, the sinner had 
carried it to divers degrees of enormity. In their unanimous repudiation 
of a belief in a ‘Law of God*, all I.ate Modern Western minds alike had 
been making the unwarrantably overweening assumption that they had a 
deeper insiglit into the secret of the Universe than the Prophets of Israel, 
Judah, and I ran and these seers' Christian and Muslim epigoni from Amos 
through Augustine to Ibn Khaldun and Bossuet. In their sectarian re- 
pudiation of a belief in ‘la\\s of Nature* as well, the antinomian school of 
Late Modern Western histririans had been making a still more overween- 
ing assumption that was even more unwarrantable — so unwarrantable 
and so overweening that it had laid this school of historians open to 
conviction on a charge of heresy by a jury of scientists who had been the 
historians’ fellow-travellers on the first stage of Western Man’s spiritual 
exodus from the Kingdom of (Jod. 'Phe Late Modern Western scientists 
who had kept the historians company in going the length of throwing 
o\er ‘the l.aw’ of (lod* had still clung to the skirts of Indie and Hellenic 
philosophers who had promulgated ‘laws of Nature’ in the name of the 
goddess Reason; and the l.ate Modern Western historians had taken a 
solitary wa\* when they had defiantly made a \irtuc of their former 
fellow-tra\ellers’ charge against them that they had denied the validity 
of ‘laws of Nature’, as well as the validity of ‘the Law of Ciod’, in the 
realm of the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization. 

Hybris of any degree in any circumstances is everywhere and always 
wrong and dangerous; Imt it was at least comprehensible, though not on 
that account necessarily excusable, that the Late Modern and post- 
Modern generations of ^^’estern Man should have succumbed to the 
hvbristic fancy of imagining themselves to be above the Law' in the 
halcyon days that had dawned upon the Western World after the close 
of the W ars of Religion and the repulse of the second Ottoman assault 
upon X’ienna. In that hour. Western Man had just seen the two giant 
ligures of an Almighty (jod and a Grand Signor disappear simul- 
taneously from a mental horizon above which both of them had once 
loomeil so formidably large; and he had not paused to recollect the 
Hellenic poet ^Menander’s admonition that ‘all that injures issues from 
within’.- But the twentieth-century epigoni *)f the Bavles and Fon- 
tenelles had no case at all for retaining their late-seventeenth-century 
predecessors’ complacency in an age which had seen the destructiveness 
of the W ars of Religion matched, and their atrociousness exceeded, in 
Wars of Nationality and Ideology that had once again rent the W’estern 
Society asunder and, in the act, had conjured up against her an accuser 

^ Miltmi* Pmatiiu' f.ost, Unok XII, 1 . 

- Mciiamlcr, fr.ii^nunt 540, quoted in IV. iv. 140, ft. 3. 
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more damaging than Islam and an adversary more puissant than the 
*Osmanli. Communism was more damaging than Islam because it spoke 
to the West with the voice of the West's own conscience, and the Soviet 
Power was more puissant than the Ottoman because it made war on the 
West with Western material and spiritual weapons. These harrowing 
and terrifying new Western experiences had demonstrated unanswer- 
ably that a century of low tension which had opened for the Western 
Society with an Ottoman ‘cease fire* under the walls of Vienna in a.d. 
1683, and had closed for it in a.d. 1775 with the firing, at Concord, 
Massachusetts, of ‘the shot heard round the World*,* had, after all, been 
nothing more than a deceptive lull; and, after the successive warnings 
served on Western Man by History in a.d. 1775, 1792, 1914, 1917, 1933, 
and 1939, the rake had come to a point in his orogress at which his ears 
ought to have been open to Mcnandrian saws that certain of his own 
poets had been saying.^ Volney's ‘La souice dc scs calamites . . . reside 
dans rhomme mcme' had anticipated ]\Iercdith*s ‘We are betrayed by 
what is false within* and in these sentences a Late Modern Western 
Antinomianism had wTitten its own self-indictment. 

I'he moral question whether these experiences and admonitions would 
move Western JVIan to repent of his hybris wa» one that could be 
answered by nobody except the tragic hero himself; but, on the intellec- 
tual point at issue bctt\cen latter-day W'estern historians and latter-day 
Western scientists, it seemed reasonable, in the circumstances of a.d. 
1952, to ask the historians to meet the scientists to the extent of admitting 
that it might, after all, at least be an open question t\hether ‘laws of 
Nature* were < ^ \Nere not to be found governing the atf.iirs of Man in 
Process of Civilization. Indeed, the openness of the question \\ as actually 
so patent, the need to look into it so pressing, and the apluisia alllicting 
the historians so invincible, that it seemed warrantable at this point for a 
student of History to make the requisite declaration on the historians* 
behalf. 

If tve do thus take the liberty taken by godparents in the ministration 
of the Christian Church's rite of baptism by declaring open for discus- 
sion the question whether ‘laws of Nature* have any currency in the 
domain ot History, we immediately find a string of supplementary 
questions unrolling itself. 

What (if any) instances of ‘laws of Nature* governing the affairs of 
Man in Process of Civilization are brought to light in fact by an em- 
pirical survey of the data? If ‘laws of Nature* operative in the realm of 
History do emerge from our study, what are the possible explanations of 
their currency? Do such ‘laws of Nature* governing human affairs turn 
out, when we understand them, to be inexorable ? Or can their incidence 
on I luman Life be brought under human control at least in some mea- 
sure ? Are there any tracts in the realm of History in which human affairs 
appear, on the evidence of the data, to be, not amenable to ‘la^^s of 
Nature*, but recalcitrant to them? And, if this, too, is one of the findings 

* Emerson, R. W., in his quatrain inscribed on the spot whcie the first shot was fired 
in the American Revolutionary War. The historical bigniilcance of this war has been 
discussed in IV. iv. 165. 

^ Acts x\ li. 28. 


i See IV. iv. 120. 
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of an empirical survey, what are the possible explanations of Man’s 
apparent freedom from the rule of ‘laws of Nature’ in certain circum- 
stances? Is the appearance simply an illusion that arises because our 
data are insufficient or because our interpretation of them is inadequate ? 
Or have w^e grounds for surmising that, however great our knowledge 
and our insight might be, we should never find ‘laws of Nature’ opera- 
tive here, because these tracts of human affairs are genuinely exempt 
from Nature’s jurisdiction? If, however, certain tracts of human affairs 
arc genuinely exempt from ‘laws of Nature’, what are the powers that do 
reign over these Alsatias ? Arc they spiritually waste lands swept by way- 
ward winds of Chance ? Or are they spiritual arenas for the interplay of 
Challenge and Response in encounters between personalities ? 

It will be seen that these last two supplementary questions carry us 
beyond the bounds of ‘laws of Nature* and bring us back face to face 
with ‘the Law of God’. The riddle of the relation between God’s Law 
and a human soul’s freedom is the last, the most difficult, and the 
most crucial of all questions on our present agenda. 



B, THE AMENABILITY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 
TO ‘LAWS OF NATURE’ 

(I) A SURVEY OF INSTANCES 
{a) ‘laws of nature’ in the ordinary affairs of private 

PEOPLE IN AN INDUSTRIAL WESTERN SOCIETY 

O UR exploration of the problem of I^aw and Freedom in History has 
brought us to the point of assuming that the question whether 
‘laws of Nature’ have or have not any footing in the history of Man in 
Process of Civilization may legitimately be treated as open for the pur- 
pose of making headway in our inquiry. In allowing ourselves to make 
this postulate, wc have bound ourselves to put it to an empirical test. 
Let us start by making a survey of affairs of Klan in Process of Civiliza- 
tion in which ‘laws of Nature* do appear to be operative, and then — 
when we have looked into possible explanations of such phenomena, and 
into the subsequent question whether ‘laws of Nature’ arc inexorable or 
controllable in the domain of human affairs, if they do have any currency 
there — let us go on to make a corresponding survey of affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization in which ‘laws of Nature’ appear not to be opera- 
tive, and let us look into possible explanations of such phenomena in 
turn. 

In embarking on our survey of apparent evidences of an amenability 
of human affairs to ‘laws of Nature’, it might be convenient to take our 
first soundings in the ordinary affairs of private people, since in this 
tract, in which fishing rights had been venturesomely claimed and pro- 
fitably exercised by latter-day Western historians, the number of the 
data was apt, as we have noticed,* to run into comparatively high figures, 
rising from thousands to hundreds of millions, and figures of these orders 
of magnitude are high enough, and at the same lime not loo high, to 
allow of accurate and subtle statistics. Statistically established uniformi- 
ties and recurrences are capable, not only of being visualized in mathe- 
matical curves, but also of being verified by being put to the test of being 
taken as bases for prediction; and, in the U'estern W'orld at a date some 
two hundred years after the outbreak of the Industrial Revf)lution in 
Great Britain in the latter part of the eighteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the possibility of accurately working out statistical expectations in 
the light of the statistical patterns presented by arrays of relevant accom- 
plished facts had been amply demonstrated by the magnitude of the 
financial profits earned by entrepreneurs w'ho had staked their capital on 
a faith that, in their social milieu, the ordinary affairs of private people 
were governed by ‘laws of Nature* that w'crc at least sufliciently regular 
to be both ascertainable and trustworthy. 

Theie were two principal departments in the province of private 
people’s ordinary affairs in which commercially profitable predictions, 
made on the basis of statistical patterns detected in the data of past his- 

* See pp. 205-6, above. 
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tory, had come to be commonplaces of latter-day Western business 
activity. One of these two sources of profit from predictions based on 
past statistics was the business of catering for divers markets for goods 
and services; the other was the insurance business. Catering was, no 
doubt, coeval with Civilization itself, though the scale on which it had 
come to be practised in the Western World, and the narrowness to which 
the margins of error and profit had been reduced pari passu, in this 
Western social milieu, by the competitiveness of Western capitalistic 
enterprise in its adolescence, may have been without precedent in other 
civilizations* histories. As for the insurance business, the insurance of 
commercially valuable commodities other than merchant ships and their 
cargoes seems to have been a Late Modern Western innovation; and, 
wlien we glance at the divers ramifications of a latter-day Western in- 
surance business, we find in them as many demonstrations that ‘laws of 
Nature’, operating regularly enough to afford possibilities of making 
financial profits from statistical predictions with narrow margins, were 
in force, not only in the realm of Non-Uuman Nature in w'hich the risks 
of damage or destruction by the blind fury of storm or tempest were run 
by sailors in ships at sea, but also in fields in which a waywardly purpose- 
ful human intelligence and human will had some power arbitrarily to 
interfere w^ith a Non-Human Nature’s course.^ 

The proven profitability of the insurance business in quoting pre- 
miums for accepting risks on storm-damage to ships and crops, light- 
ning-damage to ricks and buildings, frost-damage to waterpipes, and 
pest-damage to fruit-trees and livestock was neither so remarkable nor so 
significant as the likewise proven profitability of insurance policies into 
which the human factors of intelligence and will did enter in divers 
measures. 'Fhe death, for example, that w as the subject of the wager in 
a life policy- was an event which the human intelligence and will were 

* This laltcr-d.iy Western insurance business was conducted on the assumption that 
Ciod, if lie existed, was the pod of the eiphleenth-ienturv deists, who eould be counted 
upon t«) be content to reipn, while leaxinp it to N.ilure to po\ern .ind lea\inp it to Man 
to haines', N.ilure hy exeitinp his intellei tiial ingenuity upon her. In the technical 
t« rrn»noIopy ot tins business, ‘.in a^ t of <^jod’ was an event which, in the business rela- 
tions between the two parties to an insu.ance polu was the counterpart of a miracle in 
the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim meaninp of that term, because it was something that 
had not heen loreseen or proMded for in the polKv, as a miiat-le was something incon- 
gruous with what had crune to he taken as beinp the normal course of Nature. An earth- 
ejuake, for example, would be ‘an act of Ciod’ in the const luinp of a pt>lKv on the structure 
of a buildinir which pave to\er only apainst the risk .>1 dani.tpe or destiuction by fire; but 
r would not be ‘an act ot Ciod’ in the coiistruinp of a pohe.. whith did co\er the iisk of 
damape or dcstiiution by earthipiake as well. It will be seen that the sphere of God’s 
operation, in the ineaninp of this cpiaint proft.ssional jaipon, would be perpetually 
expandinp or contr.iclinp in accordant e with the xariations in the terms of the contracts 
nepotiated between underwriters and their clients. 

^ I’he latter-day Western life insurance business loiild ncM r have been launched if 
the pioneer entrepreneurs in this field had not been able to lay i'.ands '^n data for statistics 
that were both abundant enouph and accurate enouph to enable them, from the outset, 
to (juote rates of premium in which the marpin of alK mce for the element of statistical 
uncertainty would be narrow' enouph to make it po-ssible for the transaction to fulfil 
simultaneouslv the two commeri ially rec|uisite conditions of beinp neither prohibitively 
expensive for the party seekmp to be insured iior prohibitively hazardous for the party 
proposinp to invest capital in ccwerinp the acceptance of lisks. 

'riiis statistic al stock-in-trade w ith w hich the pioneer Western life insurance companies 
started business consisted of the statistical patterns diwi rnible in three sets of data: ‘the 
llreslau 'J'able' (editum A. I). i6i>^) compiled by Dr. Kdmund llalley from records of 
deaths in the Silesian city of Breslau in the years a.d. 1687-91 ; ‘the Northampton Table’ 
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able in some cases to postpone, though tlicy were powerless to iivert it in 
the long run, while, in an age in which W^cslcrn preventive medicine was 
making sensational advances, will and intelligence were showing them- 
selves able to mitigate, and even to avert, sickness on tlic grand scale, 
without, of course, being able to prevent death through sickness from 
supervening in the last resort. When it came to accepting risks of acci- 
dents, the insurance business was venturing into a field on the borderline 
between the domain of a physical and a subconscious psychic life, that 
were both governed by ascertainably, and therefore predictably, working 
‘laws of Nature’, and the domain of a personal intelligence and will that 
were free to pursue their own purposes. The risk of accidents being 
caused by personal carelessness and recklessness was manifestly far less 
easy to calculate than the risk of automatic physical and subconscious 
psychic responses proving inadequate to cope with an emergency occur- 
ring too suddenly to give the party’s will and intelligence the time to 
come into action. Nevertheless, the insurance business had found it 
profitable to cover risks not only of accidents but of burglaries, which 
W'ere conscious, deliberate, and often carefully planned peisonal acts. 

The fact that commercial profits could be made out of insuring against 
risks of burglaries demonstrated that individual acts of human will might 
be subject to ‘laws of Nature* that w’ould be statistically ascertainable if 
the instances could be mustered in suflicicnt numbers; and this com- 
mercially successful establishment of a burglary branch of the insurance 
business in the history of a Late Modern Western Society was also an 
indication that the dominion of ‘laws of Nature* over individual acts of 
will might pro ^ not to be confined to the ordinary affairs of pri\ate 
people but to extend to those extraordinary public affairs which had been 
the conventional theme of History in all societies in process of civilization* 
until the nineteenth-century Western historians had expanded their hori- 
zon to include the ordinary affaiis of private people in their panorama. 
The latter-day Western phenomenon of burglary insurance had this 
historical significance in the field of public affairs because burglaries 
were the counterparts in pri\ate life of acts of military aggression and 
diplomatic chicanery in public life -as a captured T}irhenian pirate 


{editum A.D 17 ^^!) cnnipilrd from rccf)rds i)f dcMth?, ncordin" tla* .ij»i s fit denth, in a 
parish comprising the ^.^rtatir part of ihc hni^Iish t iiy of Northampton in the years 
A.D. 173s So; and ‘the Carlisle 'I’ablc’ (editu*n a d. iKis) loinpiltd from censuses taken 
in A.D. 1780 and 17S7 and from rnords of deaths in the ytari a.d. i 77 v 87 in two 
parishes of the English < ilv of Caili^li*. 

When once the hie insurance companies had he min to transact the business which this 
original fund of statistical information had enabled the m to stait, the ir own records began 
to provide them with a great and ever growing volume c»f data to serve them for the 
elaboration and refinement of tluir statistics with an eye to iiu tea mg tluir aggregate 
profits by tran^ac ting business on ever narrow c r margins. M'lie fust table to be constructed 
entirely from life insurance records was ‘Aloigan’s hcjuilable 'I'able’ {niitum A.D. 1834), 
which was based on the cxpciunce of the I cpiitalile J ifc Assui nut Socutv. 

Accounts of these prirnordi.il foundations on whu h the Modi i n \\ estc in life insurance 
business’s indispensable statistual apparatus was onginallv based will be found in 
Earrcn, L. J.: ‘The History of Assurance’, in 'I he Assurume vol. 1 (London 

l8Sii Layton), pp. 42 46, Haynes, fl. Iv.. I Htsttny of lUitish Awuratut (London 1048, 
Hitman), pp. 125-30; Anderson, J. L., and Dow, J. Ik: Aitminnl StatistK^ (Cambridge 
XQ48, University Press, 2 vols.), vcd. n, pp. i t;8-6o. I’he w liter of this Study was diieeted 
to these authorities by the kindness of Mr. 'I’homas Walla,, the (ienc ral Manager of the 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. * Sec pp. 182 4, above 
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once pointed out to a self-righteous Alexander the Great, if we are to 
give credence to a celebrated anecdote.' Meanwhile, in the field of private 
affairs, the recognition that individual acts of will had only to occur in 
sufficiently large numbers in order to become amenable to commercially 
lucrative statistical calculations was a discovery that had not had to wait 
for a latter-day Western insurance business to bring it to light. The eco- 
nomic demand that had been profitably catered for by the Egyptiac pot- 
ter, the Nomad conductor of caravans, and the Syriac innkeeper, long 
before any Western manufacturing concern, omnibus, railway, or air- 
ways company, or hotel or restaurant proprietor had put in an appear- 
ance, was, of course, for the purpose of our present inquiry, a statistical 
quantum of the same quality as the insurance risk of burglary, inasmuch 
as it was a collectively regular, and therefore predictable, statistical pat- 
tern emerging from an aggregate of individually wayward, and therefore 
unpredictable, acts of personal will. 

(6) ‘laws of nature* in the economic affairs of an 

INDUSTRIAL W^ESTERN SOCIETY 

The statistical patterns discernible in the fluctuations of demand and 
supply in the dealings between caterers and their customeis were woven, 
in the social woof and weft of an Industrial \\ estern SocicU , into a w ider 
network of economic regularities, uniformities, and recurrences revealing 
themselves statistically in the aggregate effects of numerous personal acts 
which, individually, were too wayward to be predictable. At the time of 
wilting, half w^ay through the twentieth centur) of the Christian Eia, the 
state of knowledge and the range of activities in this particular field were 
illuminating for the study of the questions whether the affairs of Man 
in Process of Ci\ilization wore or were not governed by any ‘laws of 
Nature*, and, if they were, then to what extent and degree. Py this date 
the man in the stieet in an Occidental Babylon had already long since 
come to take for granted the reality of ‘booms’ and ‘slumps* whose 
alternations had made or marred his private fortunes perhaps more than 
once in his own personal experience; but the pattern of these popularly 
recognized ‘business cycles* had not yet been worked out in statistical 
teims with sufficient clarity or precision to have emboldened the in- 

^ ‘If iiislitc IS eliminated, what are states but panRs of robbers wiit larpe {(luul ^unt 
riiiua rust tfui^na lattodum)} 1 or, after all, what aic R.*nRs of robbers but snies writ 
Miiall ? . . . '] Ik i.ipturcd pirate’s retort to .\le\andir the (.»rt .t was as neit as it was true. 
When the kimj a^ked the man what he meant bs inlestinq: the sea, he Ra\e the frank and 
truLuUnt answer “\\ hat do \ou iiK.in, praN, In intcsimR iht Rlobc’ 1 he onl> diflertnte 
is that, btiausc 1 do it with one small ship, 1 am calk J a nibbei, while \ou are called an 
emperor because \ou do it with a Ritat fleet. ’’ ’ Saint AuRUStine l)e Cnitate Dct^ 
Hook IV, chap. 4, alrc ui> ciuoiid m \ I mi 2Ic» n. i. 

'J’his tiuth had, ot course, alwa\s been unpalatable to head** of stites. I'arly in the 
>tarAD. oncol Hitler’s subjects who had iinpj i the w liter ot this istud\ to ri' e 

a lecture in ikrlin found himself constiained to tran oiallv to his 1 uhrer a passage 
in one ot this prospeetne Msitoi's published woiks in wtiieh the 1 ngh'.hinan had written 
that ‘it was shoe king to see the he ad c>l a ‘ tate e\ en w he n he w as the loach r of a rcc cntly 
Metorious revolutionary moxement - shooting d n\n his own former henHimcn in the 
sulc ot an Amenean “gangster” ' on the 2i;th 30th June, 1934 (Sutte\ oj Ititunattonal 
Aj]atrs^ 1934 (London HJ3S, Milford), p. 32';). Hiller’s comment on this was *'1 hat is 
not fair, because the gangsteis do it for inoiiev, and 1 d d imt do it for that ’ The naixet^ 
of this line of defence was engaging, hut it did not impugn the justice of the T>rrhcnian 
pirate's point. 
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surance companies to open up a new branch of their business by quoting 
premiums for insurance against the formidable risks arising from eco- 
nomic fluctuations.* On the other hand, scientific investigators had 
rushed in where business men were still fearing to tread ; and, in Modern 
Western history, disinterested scientific research had been apt to be 
followed by a profitable industrial application of the results as surely as, 
in the field of contemporary Western colonial enterprise, the advent of 
the missionary had been followed by that of the trader and the soldier. 

The still disinterestedly academic students of latter-day Western ‘busi- 
ness cycles* seemed, circa a.d. 1952, to be agreed that these particular 
economic patterns were peculiar to a social milieu in which a monetary 
economy had driven a barter economy off the field, in which Agriculture 
had become socially subordinate to Commerce and Industry, and in 
which the process of manufacture (in defiai ce of the etymology of the 
word) had come to be performed by power supplied, not by the muscles 
of men and non-human animals, but by inanimate forces of Nature 
ranging from winds caught in the sails of ships and windmills to electrons 
liberated in plant capable of splitting atoms. 

‘Business cycles which affect the fortunes of the mass of people in a 
country, which succeed each other continuously, and which attain a 
semblance of regularity, do not become prominent in the economic his- 
tory of a country until a larj;e proportion of its people are li\ing mainly by 
making and spending money incomes.*^ 

‘The “cause”, if we wish to use that term, of business cycles ... is to 
be found in the habits and customs (institutions) of men which make up 
the money economy, with its money and credit, prices, private property, 
buying and selling, and so on — all loaded, so to speak, on the industrial 
process.’^ 

In the history of the Western Civilization, business cycles had made 
their epiphany pari passu with the prevalence of a money economy in 
which the incentive to economic action was a desire to earn profits 
reckoned in monetary values and this cyclic rhythm in the flow' of 
economic activity was a phenomenon that appeareil t(j be peculiar to 
Modern Western business organization. * 

‘Presumably this contention that business cycles arise from that peculiar 
form of economic organisation which has come to prc\ail in England 
within the last two centuries, and over much of the World in more recent 
times, would be admitted by most tlieorists.’^ 

‘'Phe conception of business cycles obtainetl from a survey of con- 
temporary reports starts with the fundamental fact of rhythmical fiuetua- 

* The unwillingness of the insurance companies t<i do business in economic lliictua- 
tions up to date was probably due to an excessive umert.iinty m the relcv.iiU siatistus 
rather than to an excessive timidity or conservatism on the part of business men who 
had recently ventured no less spiritedly than profitably into the new field opened up for 
insurance by the mechani/ation of road traffic. 

2 Mitchell, W. C.: liimruss (^'v(le\. The Trnhlem ami its Sittinfj (New Yoik i()27 (2nd 
impression lyio), Naticjnal Ifuieau of Kionomic Resean h, Inc.), p. 451S. 'I'he quotations 
from this book have been made with the permission of the author and the publishers. 

’ frank, L. K.: ‘A Theory of Business Cycles,’ in 7 he Quarterly Juunuil of Economu s, 
vol. xxxvii (Cambridge, Mass. 1923, Harvard University Press), pp. 625 42, (pioted by 
Mitchell in op. cit., p. 45. 4 See .Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 62 and 63. 

5 See ibid., p. 61. 0 Ibid , p. 56. 
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tions in activity, and adds that these fluctuations are peculiar to countries 
organised on a business basis, that they appear in all such countries, that 
they tend to develop the same phase at nearly the same time in different 
countries, that they follow each other without intermissions, that they are 
affected by all sorts of non-business factors, that they represent pre- 
dominant rather than universal changes in trend, and that, while they vary 
in intensity and duration, the variations are not so wide as to prevent our 
identifying different cases as belonging to a single class of phenomena.** 

In the intellectual history of an industrial Western Society the pheno- 
menon of trade cycles had been discovered empirically from direct social 
obser' ation before it had been confirmed statistically from patterns dis- 
cernible in collections of data.^ The earliest known description of it had 
been given in a.d. 1837 by a British observer, S. J. Loyd, alias Lord 
Overstone (vivebat A.n. 1796-1883), in the light of experience in Great 
Britain since the time of the Napoleonic Wars;^ and there was nothing to 
suggest tliat this empirically demonstrated relativity of the phenomenon 
to the social milieu in which it presented itself was not one of its intrinsic 
features. In a book first published in a.d. 1927 an American student of 
business cycles declared his belief that ‘the characteristics of business 
c)cles may be expected to change as economic organisation develops* 
()n the basis of ‘business annals* compiled by another American scholar, 
W. L. Thorp,* from non-statistical evidence for the economic history of 
the West in its Industrial Age, a third American scholar^ had descried, 
within the longer Time-span illuminated by this less precise but more 
widely ranging kind of information, a secular tendency towards a pro- 
longation of the wave-length of ‘business cycles* of the shortest kind. In 
the light of these data, F. C. Mills had calculated that the mean wave- 
length of a short cycle was 5-86 years in the early stages of industrializa- 
tion, 4*09 )ears in a subsequent stage of rapid economic transition, and 
0*39 >eais in a succeeding state of relative economic stability; and, in 
the judgement of the first of the three American scholars just cited, ex- 
picssed in a book first published in a.d. 1927,^ ‘there can be little doubt 
that the av eiage duration of business cycles has undergone secular changes 
in the countries for which 'Fhorp has compiled the longest records*. In a 
book published in a.d. 1939 a German economist, in whose belief ‘inno- 
vation’ was ‘the outstanding fact in the economic history of Capitalist 
Society’^ and was at the same time the cause of the cyclic fluctuations in 


* MitdKlI, W. C • Ihi\incs^ the Prohhm and its Setting (New York 1930, 

N il llurtaii i;f 1 « (inoinu K<.scar..li, Inc ), pp. 4S*S-9 

Ve 1 1 .i\\tn.\, K. Cj *'1 lie Monetary Tlitor\ of the 'I’railc Lvtle and its Stati;»tical 
in 1 he (Judittrh J ntrnal of / ionof'm\^ ^ol xli (C'ainbridKC, Mass 1927, Harsani 
Unutisitv Puss), p. 471 ‘\o stalistK.il hndinjj can c^t^ pro\c r,i dispunc a proposition 
^^hlch \sc ha\c uason to hclicxc bv Mrtuc ol simpler and n. fic tondamcn^al facts*’ 
(Siluimptlcr, 1 \. (.\r/ts (New \ oik 1939 , ''1 Graw-Ihll, 2 \ols ), \ol 1, p. 33). 

’ Sco llawtres, ibid , pp. 471 2. ♦ Mitehcll, op. eit., p. 413. 

■» 'J’lioip, VV . I., • liuMutss Annals (Now' York 1926, National Bureau of Fconomic 
Bcsiarih, Inc ). 

’ Mills, 1 . C., in 'Ihe Journal of the Anuruan Stiitistual Association, Pec ember 1926, 
PP- 447 S7 

7 Mitclicll, W. C.- liusintss C\iles, the Piohlein and its Setting (New York 1930, 
National Buieau of Feonoinu Research, Ine.), p. 413 

Sehiirnpi ter, op. eit., \ol. i, p. 86. The same authority, in op. cit., vol. i. p. 223, 
dc lines Capitalism as ‘that ioim ot pri\atc property economy in which inno\atiuns are 
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this society’s economic life, made it clear that this thesis of his was re- 
stricted in its application to the social milieu of the Western World in its 
Industrial Age,‘ and hazarded the guess that this particular social milieu 
in this particular society might already be passing away by the time at 
which he was writing.^ In a book published in a.d. 1947 a Belgian eco- 
nomist had expressed the view that 

‘I’cxpansion contemporaine . . . ne peut ctre qu’un episode de I’histoire de 
Thumanite et doit sc terminer un jour, soit devant dcs impossibilites 
matcriellcs de continuer, soit parce que Ic complexe economique et social 
provoque la desaRregation de Teffort, soit enfin parce que les aspirations 
collectives sc donnent un autre bout\^ 

Yet, ephemeral though the social milieu of these pulsations in the flow 
of economic activity might prove to be, and brief though the experience 
of these peculiar phenomena, occurring in tliese peculiar circumstances, 
had actually been up to date, the fathers of a Western economic science 
had succeeded, within less than two hundred years of the outbreak of the 
Industrial Revolution in Great Britain,"* in descrying economic cycles of 
divers wave-lengths in latter-day Western history, without allowing them- 
selves to be inhibited by an age-old conundrum of Formal Logic that 
was paralysing contemporary non-economic Western historians. The 

estern economists satisfied the non-economic historians’ most exacting 
Rankean requirements in studying the course of history U'iv vs eifivfit licit 
gewesen and in taking due account of the element of unic]ucncss in each 
single historical datum ; but, unlike the non-economic historians, they did 
not fail to grasp the not very novel or abstruse logical points that there 
was also an cLment of uniformity common to one datum and another 
and that this element of uniformity, so far from being proved illusory by 
the coexistence of the clement of uniqueness, was the background against 
which the clement of uniqueness showed up, and without which it 
would have been invisible. 

This difference-in-likeness and likencss-in-difference was noted, for 
example, by an investigator who had described a series of seven cycles in 
the fluctuations of the incidence of unemplovment in the economic his- 
tory of the United Kingdom during the years a.d. 1850 1914: 

I ho general movement is . . , rhythmic, both in respect of wave- 
lengths and of amplitude. . . . 'I’he rhythm is rough and imperfect.** All 

carrird out h\ means of borro\\cd nioncv, whiih in thouL'Ii ik) 1 h\ np( ps- 

sity, implies credit creation . • Sec Schumpeter, op. til., \iil. i, pii. 14.1 and aat. 

^ See ibid., p. 145. 

3 Dupriez, L. H.: /.ft Munvetnenl^ J\innomiqiu\ OVmVm/v f I.tnn ain 19^7, Iiistitut dc 
Retherthes Econ<uniques et S«KiaU 2 \oIs ), \ol 11, p. abo. 

^ In Schumpeters opinion, the minimum sp.in cd known iiistoi\ that was rpf|uircd 
for a study of t>tlcs m Modern Western etononnt lile was ot tlie order ol 250 >ears (op. 
cit , vol. 1, p. 220). 

s The truth is, of course, as has betn pointed out by W. C. Mittlidl in Ihninrss Cjf/i v. 
the Prublem ami th SitlWK (New York 1930, National Huieau ot Kionomu- Keseartli, 
Inc.), p. that the piobltrn piesenti d b\ the sinuiltatieous unit]‘ieness and uniformity 
of the specimens of a ‘•ptues is a Kcncral piolikm of ihoimhl, not a spetial problem 
peculiar to thought ahout busuiess evdes. 

'' According to .Mitihell, ihid., pp." ^77 and 4153 the statisiual and the annalistic 
evidence concurred 1.1 inditating that business t>cles were ‘i>chc’ in the sense of being 
tncasuralilc recurrent cs, but were not periodic in the sense ot being measurable recur- 
rences with a uniformly regular wave-length. -A.J.T. 
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the recorded cycles are members of the same family, but among them there 
arc no twins.*' 

The same finding was reported by a student of the general economic 
history of Great Britain during the years a.d. 1790-1914: 

‘A reading of the evidence, statistical and qualitative, on the movements 
within the British economy in modern times, taken year by year, month 
by month, or week by ^\eek, leaves two enduring impressions. First, one 
is impressed with the uniqueness and variety of the story of economic life. 
The combinations of forces within the moving economy are, like those in 
politicjil life, in an important sense always new” and fresh. No year is quite 
like another ycar;^ and after a time one gets to know' them like old friends. 

. . . Second, one is impressed with the solid reality of the cyclical pattern 
w”hich steadily recurs, in Britain and then — gradually widening — through- 
out the World,-* from the end of the American Re\olution to the outbreak 
of the First World War. No two cycles, of course, are ciuite the same; and 
one can trace, as W'ell, certain long-period changes in the character of 
cycles. But it is evident that the whole evolution of Ah)dern Society in the 
West occurred in a rhythmic pattern, which had consequences for social 
and peditical, as well as for economic, events. 

Tltis finding that the spectacle of likencss-in-differcnce is no peculiar 
feature of British nineteenth-century economic history, hut is discernible 
in contemporary Western economic history as a whole, is endorsed by 
an impressive consensus of authoritative opinions. For instance, the 
authors of an essay in measuring business cycles find that 

‘Two conclusions emerge from this anahsis. In the first place our tests, 
so far as they go, bear out the concept of husinc'-s c\ cles as units of roughly 
concurrent iluctuations in many acti\ities.' In the seconti place they 
demonstrate that, althougli cyclical measures of indi\idual scries usually 
\ary greatly from one cycle to the next, there is a pronounced tendency 
towards repetition in the lelations among the mo\ements of different 
acti\ities in successne business cycles. Our anahsis of hundreds of time 
seiies is sufficiently advanced to give us full confidence in these conclusions. 
Later monographs will demonstrate . . . that husiiu ss-cycle phenomena 
arf* far more regular than many hi 'torii al-miiuled students believe.’^ 

‘Strictlv speaking, every business cvcle is a unique historical episode. 

. . . Business cycles differ in their duration as wholes and in the relative 

^ A. hulu'ittial Fliuluatiuti^^ 2nd td. (f oiulon M.u niillan), pp. 12-13. 

“ 'Hai h (ini' I insi.inii’ in <in\ sciicsol inslam cs nt .• plu tiimih non . ‘tlui tiiations, crises, 
booms, di’pii’ssions’J is a historic indiMilu il .md lUM-r liki- .on otlur, iithcr in the Wtiy 
It (omc-s about m in tlu- piiturr it presents’ (Si humpt tei , op . it , \ol. 1, p. 34V — A.J.T. 

' Adoidnif: to I’lK"”. ‘>P- . p. II, indiistiicil lliu tiuitioiis bet amc oei umcnical in 

tliiii lanj^e Inun alioiit A.n. 1.S72 onwards. ‘H.iie as tlit\ au ..1 d sJiort their span, the 
annals re\e.il a snul.ir tiend towaids iirrilori.il expansion ol business relations and a 
loiKomitant ticml towards cionomic unii\’, and this both Willvo the L’mted States and 
in the World at laiite, .uv^oidinu to Mill In 11 . ibid , p. ,1'' t’p. > . — A.l.T. 

Kostow, \\ . \\ : Ihittsh i'mtwmy of //.« A/m< tunth f't uUo v (O.xfoid n>4S, Clarendon 
fie.ss), pp. 31 32. 

"I'lic swinjis of the dillerent industiies aie not indc'i codent. . . . Tluv arc concordant 
in diiection. We inav t.iiiK speak of t ominon swings o| exp.insion .ind lontnulion in the 
tnain body of indiistiies takm sif>aiatih, anil m t ineub in the am^ieLMte or aveiagc of 
indusiiies. Hut . . . the amplitudes ot the swim's in ditlerent onupauons .uc xerx lar 
troin concordant; some are much lamei than ntheis’ (I’lmui, A. C.: InJustnul Fliutua- 
tiom, 2ncl ed. (London iu2g, Macinillan), p. i 0 . A I.'l'. 

niirns, A. I'., and Mitilull, W\ t' : /boiwffi C\ih's (Mew York i(;46. 

National Hureau ot Lconomic Ueseaich, Ine.), pp. 488 91. 
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duration of their component phases; they differ in industrial and geo- 
graphical scope; they differ in intensity; they differ in the features which 
attain prominence; they differ in the quickness and the uniformity with 
which they sweep from one country to another. . . . [Ihit] diflerenccs 
among business cycles . . . afford no reason for doubting that these cycles 
constitute a valid species of phenomena.’* 

‘A tendency toward alternations of prosperity and depression must have 
considerable constancy and energy to stamp its pallern upon economic 
history in a world where other factors of most unequal power are con- 
stantly present. . . The cjuict business forces w't)rking towards uniformity 
of fortunes must be powerful indeed to impress a common pattern upon 
the course of business cycles in many countries.’-* 

These findings reappear in a judicious surveyor’s panoramic view: 

‘Each cycle, each period of prosperity o* depression, has its special 
features which are not present in any, or not in many, others. In a sense, 
each cycle is an historical individual : each is embedded in a social-('con<imic 
structure of its own. Technological knowledge, methods of production, 
degree of capital-intensity, number, quality, and age-distribution of the 
population, habits and preferences of consumers, social institutions in the 
widest sense including the legal framework of Society, practice in the 
matter of interventions of the State and other public bodies in tlie economic 
sphere, habits of payment, banking practices and jo foith — all these fac- 
tors change continuously and are not exactly the same in any two cases. . . . 

‘This . . . raises the question wdiether it is possil)le to make any general 
statements at all as to the causes and conditions of cycles in other words, 
whether the same theory holds for the cycles in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and for those in the second c|uarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, for the les in the industrial countries of Western luirope and the 
United States and for those in the agricultural countiics of Eastern Europe 
and overseas. . . . 

‘We believe . . . that a very general theory of the most important aspects 
of the Cycle can be evolved, which will not on the one hand he so formal 
as to be useless for practical purposes, while, on the other hand, it will 
have a very w ide field of application. . . . Tlie mere fact that each cycle is 
an historical individual is not a sufficient argument against a general 
theory. Are there two men w'ho are in ail respects alike? Does this dis- 
similarity in many respects destroy the possibility and practical usefulness 
of Anatomy, Physi<jlogy, etc. ? 'I'hat each cvele is unique in many respects 
does not prevent all cycles from being similar in other respects, ovei and 
above those similarities which constitute tlie fundamental elements of the 
Cycle. ’+ 

In this summing up, certain salient features emerge. Three points arc 
picked out by A. (J. Pigou:* ‘the first general characteristic of industrial 
fluctuations is their wide international range; the secoiul, the rough simi- 
larity among suecessive cycles; the third, tiie general concordance in 
timing and direction between the wave ino\einents of different occupa- 
tions.’ W. C. Mitchell’s first and last word is that ‘business history repeats 

* Mitchell, \V. C.: liuuncss the Prohkm awl Sdtin/^ (Xew York 1930, 

National liurcau of ICtonornio ItL-^eaiLh, liic.), pp. 3^4 aiul 

2 Ibid., p. 421. • Ibid., p. 430. 

♦ llaberler, (I. : Pro^perilv awl Deprewion: A 'Ihtuntmd Analy\i\ of (Jyclical Move- 
ments, 3rd cd. ((itnexa 1941, l.cague of Nation d. PP 27s 0. 

5 Pigou, A. C'.: industrial Piuttuaiium, and cd. (London 1929, Mat niillan), p. vii. 
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itself, but always with a difference’, which does not, however, make the 
search for uniformities either impracticable or useless.* Considering the 
paucity of the data at the inquirers* disposal so far, it was not surprising to 
find that some of the four or five different kinds of cycles which different 
investigators had claimed to have discovered should have been less 
widely accepted than otliers as being proven historical realities, or that 
there should have been still undecided controversies over many points 
concerning even those kinds of cycles that had won recognition by a 
general consensus of authoritative scholars ; the remarkable and signifi- 
cant features in the history of a still adolescent Modern Western economic 
science had been the boldness with which a band of intellectual pioneers 
had made use of the still scanty data at their disposal for hazarding 
generalizations, and the extent of the fundamental agreement underlying 
their siiperiicial domestic quarrels. I'he attitude prevalent among econo- 
mists mid-way through the twentieth century is made clear in the follow’- 
ing passage of a letter, dated the 2nd December, 1949, from Professor 
'r. S. Ashton to the writer of this Study in answer to inquiries on these 
points; 

"rhero is no doubt whatsoever of the existence of what may reasonably 
be called a trade or business cycle in the nineteenth century: all are agreed 
on that. It is e(iually clear that the booms and slumps occurred at the 
same time, or almost the same time, in all industrialised countries and in 
the less de\ eloped areas connected with these by trade. The only dispute 
is as U) the periodicity.* 

Of the four or five kinds of cycles in view, the best established at the 
time of writing seemed to be one with a wave-length of something be- 
tween 1 1 and 7 years- or something betw een 10 and 7 years of 9*4 years 
reckoning from peak to peak (betwxxn the dates a.d. 1792 and a.d. 1913), 
and 9 }ears reckoning from trough to trough (between the dates A.D. 
)7SS and a.d. 191 1), in a series discernible in the economic history of 
(heat briiain;* and of ()-2 years on the average.^ 

cycle w ith a w ave-length of about four years on the average had been 
descried, by at least one observer, alternating with the nine-year cycle 
in (ireat Hrilain during the first phase of her Industrial Age; but, in this 
obser\er’s s iew', th('se four-years cycles ‘tend virtually to disappear from 
the array of trade cycles [in the history of C^reat Britain] after i860*, 
except for a spe cial case in a.d. 1907 and he accounts for this progressive 
submergence of four-years cycles by nine-years cycles in Great Britain 

^ See Mittliell, W. C.: Cw/ev and thiir Cau^c^, beinc a new edition of the 

aiithor’s Putt IH (UeikileN, C.il. I nivcrsiiy of California Preso), 

pp. i\ M. - ^^ee Il.m.iiv, op. eil., p. 476. 

’ I’rolessoi 'P. S. Asliion in a peisonal letter of the and IH'^ember, ii>4Q, to the writer 
of this SiiuIn. In this Icltir, Pn)tesscit \shton draws aC-iUMii to ‘ileaily marked booms 
m Pn^iand 111 181S, iS::?. iS^6, 1S4:;, iSs(», 187 .. SSa, iS8i; (^o, lyoo, iQob, 

and so on’. Aeeordmi; to Miiihell, Jinuuts^ (J\clc\, J he Ptohletn and Settins^^ 
P- 334t ‘the memorable e\ ( les w hu h culminate I in 18S2, in 181)3, in n>07, in 1917 and 
JO n;ao stand out cleaily in all oureurxes’. See Rostow , op. cil., p. 38, n. i. 

^ ’ Sec tliintiiiKtun, 1C.: Mainspnns:* of iJn iliuUwn (New York 1045, Wiley), p. 477. 
The cycle of this wa\e-Ien^th had been first bioiinht to li^ht by Clement Ju^lar in Dcs 
OfACf ( 'ummercnile^ et de h ur Retout Pcnodtque en Pranci , en .‘Ingleterre, et aux l^tats-L'nis 
(ist cd.: Palis iSha, Ciuillaumin; and ed.: Pans 1889, (Juillaumin). 

Rostow, op. cit., pp. 38 39. 
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by interpreting the four-years cycle as an ‘inventory cycle* whose ‘charac- 
ter stems from the nature of the merchant’s trade*, and ‘which one 
could, almost certainly, trace back into the eighteenth century, and per- 
haps even back to mediaeval times*.* He points out ‘that, until about 
the [eighteen-] fifties, the principal British exports were consumers* rather 
than capital goods’,- but that, ‘from the late 1780*8 at least, . . . this 
rhythm is woven into the longer and deeper rJiythm of lluctuations in 
long-term investment’,^ and that the sixth decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury marks the date at which, in the economic life of (ireat Britain, long- 
term investment in capital goods supplanted the production of con- 
sumers’ goods as the country’s major economic activity.** ‘I’hc two types 
of tluctuations’, howe\cr, ‘did not pursue their course in separate and 
discrete channels. ’Bhcy were linked in at 1 ‘ast four ways.*^ 

Students of the economic history of the Ignited States in the Industrial 
Age had here descried a cycle with a w'ave-length of 42 or 43 months on 
the average.^ 

‘The average (and the model) American cycle seems to be made up of 
two unequal se^’ments, a tw o-year period of j^radually increasincjactix ity, and 
a period, four to six months shorter, of less gradually shrinkinj^ actixity.’^ 

The same school of American investigators had seen in this thrcc-and-a- 
half-years cycle in the I'liited States one local variant of a kind, likewise 
exemplified in the four-years cycle in CJi'eat Britain, of which there were 
other local variants to be found in tlie contemporary economic histories 
of France, Cjcrinanv, and Austria®- the chronological locus of this short- 
wave c}cle lying within miminum and maximum limits of three and six 
years.^ On th^ other liand, in the opinion of a Belgian scholar, 

‘Pour qui depasse le cadre cle I’liistoire des l 5 tats-Unis, la distinction 
entre le cycle de sept a dix ans et le c\cle court de ejuarante mois ne trouve 
plus aucun semblant de confirmation dans les faits: le cycle de qiiarante 
mois n’cxiste simplement pas.’*^ 

A British scholar,” who likewise discounts, as being dubious, the evi- 
dence for the existence ‘of a purely commercial short wave of about 3I 
years’, also makes the same reser\ation of judgement about the evidence 
for the existence ‘of longer wa\es of fixun 20 to iSo years’ duration’. 
‘J^ong cycles of remarkably regulai duration’ with a chronological locus 
between minimum and maximum limits of fifteen and twenty years — 
were descried nevertheless, by some investigatois, in the history of 
building construct^)!! in the I’nited States;*- and, in the general econo- 
mic history of Great Britain between a.d. 1790 and a.d. 1914, five phases 
of an average wave-length of just under twenty-live years were descried 
by one of the investigators already (piolcd.*^ 

I Itostow, op. cit., p. 41 ('p. pp. 39-40. ’ Ihiil., p. 41. n. i. 

' Ibul , p 41 Ibkl., pp. 42 '* Kniiniriatctl ibid., p. 43. 

Mitchill, tlw riohUm anii its Sttlin^, p. 341. Stc also 1 luntiiiKlon, 

op. cit., pp. 4^1 S. 

7 .Xlitchcll, il)id., p. 337. ^ Set* ibid., pp. 3S^ and ^90-1. 

See ibid., p. 4 S 7 - Hupiic/, op. cit., \ol. 11, p. 280. 

" Professor T. S. A'.htfin, in the letter quoted .ibove. 

See Hums, A. l\, and Mittbcll, \\ . (’.: Mtasuntifj Cvclcs (New York 1946, 

National Bureau of Economic Kesearth, Inc.), p. 418. o See Kostow, op. cit., p. 7. 
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These economic cycles of the order of magnitude of about a quarter of 
a century, which W. W. Rostow detects in a British setting, are articu- 
lated by him as follows : 

(i) A. I). 1790-181 5 : A war-period of economic stagnation and of decline 
in real wages.* 

(ii) A.D. 1815 to the end of the eighteen-forties: ‘This was the period 
when the rates of increase in industrial production were at a maximum 
for the whole era to a.d. 1914*;^ and it was also a period in which ‘real 
wages rose for a rapidly expanding population’.^ 

(iii) The end of the eighteen-forties to a.d. 1873 : A war-period, gold- 
mining period, and railway-building period.** 

(iv) A.D. 1873-1900: A counterpart of Period (ii), with a tendency, in 
investment, to concentrate on openings at home.^ 

(v) A.D. 1900 -14: A counterpart of Period (iii), with a corresponding 
spurt in gold-mining and a tendency to invest abroad in economically 
virgin fields.^ 

It will be seen that the last four of these five phases of an average 
wave-length of just under 25 years coalesce into a pair of still longer 
cycles, one taking fifty-eight years (a.d. 1S15 -73) and an at least partially 
repetitive successor taking forty-one years (a.d. 1873-1914) if the year 
1914 is to be regarded as marking this second cycle’s close. 

A chronological pattern not unlike that descried by W. W. Rostow 
in the history of (jreat Britain between the years a.d. 1790 and 1914 
had been descried by A. Spiethoff in the contemporary history of the 
Western W'orld as a whole during the years A D. 1822 to 1913 inclusive, 
where the (jerman investigator linds four phases of an average wave- 
length of twenty-three years, aiticulatcd as follows:'^ 

(i) A.D. 1822 42: on the whole, depressed. 

(ii) A.D. 1S43-73: on the whole, prosperous. 

(iii) A.D. 1874 94: on the whole, depressed. 

(i\) A.D. 1S95-1913: on the whole, prosperous. 

It will be noticed that in Spiethoil’s geographically wider vista, as in 
Rostow’s geographically narrcc'er one, there are four phases of an 
average wave-length of not much less than a quaitcr of a century® coales- 
cing into a pair of longer cvcles which, on SpiethoiT’s reckoning, take 
respectively iifty-two vears (a.d. 1822 -73 inclusive) and forty years (a.d. 
1S74 inclusive). 

'Phe pair of cvcles of an average wave-length (.f about half a century', 
which emerges from SpietholT’s and from Rostow’s vista alike, repre- 
sents a long- wave kind of cycle which was desciied independently by a 
couple of Dutch scholars -j . van (jelderen, w ho published his findings in 
a.d. 1913, and G. de WoHF, who endorsed van Geldcien’s findings in 

* Ibid., p. 17. - Ibid , p. 17. ^ Ibid., p. iQ. 

* Ibid., pp. 20, 21, and 21. * Ibid., p. 25. Ibid., p. 2ti. 

7 As sumin.in/cd in H.iIk'Kt, (J.: Pto^pDity and Ih'pi.sdon: A Theoretual Analvds of 
(Cyclical Moirtncnti, ird c-d. (ticncN.i 1941, League of Nations), p. 273. See also Schum- 
p ler, op. eit., vol. i, p. 164. 

A t\venty-fi\e-vcars cvcle was dcsciied by S. S. Ku nets as \ncI 1 (see Mitehell, ibid., 
p. 226, and S. S. Ku/nels hiin'«clf in his Sttular Mourmnts in Production and Piut^ 
(New York and Jioslon 1930, Houghton Aliflhn)). 
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A.D. 1924* — and by a Russian scholar, N. D. Kondraticff, who published 
his own findings in A.D. 1926.^ Kondraticff articulates his long-wave 
cycles as follows 

Total 

Trough Crest Trough duration 

(i) 1790 1810-17 1844-51 50/60 years 

(ii) 1844-51 1870-75 1890-96 40/50 >ears 

(iii) 1890-96 1914-20 

An attempt to correlatc'thcse forty /sixty-years ‘Kondraticff cycles’ with 
the nine/ ten-years ‘Juglar cycles* and the three-and-a-half-years ‘Mitchell 
cycles’ had been made by J. A. Schumpeter.** IIis suggestion was that 
each ‘Kondraticff cycle* was a clutch of six cycles*, and each 

‘Juglar cycle* a clutch of three ‘Mitchell cycles’. 

‘We . . . postulate that each Kondraticff Jioiild contain an integral 
number of Juglars, and each Juglar an integral number of Kitchins.*' The 
warrant for this is in the nature of the circumstances which give rise to 
multiplicity. If waves of innovations of shorter span play around a ^^ave 
of a similar character but of longer span, the sequences of the phases of 
the latter will so determine the conditions under which the former rise 
and break as to make a higher unit out of them, even if the innovations 
which create them arc entirely independent of the innovations which carry 
the longer wave. . . . For every time scries the sw^ep of any cycle is the 
trend of the cycles of next lower order. . . . The three deepest and longest 
depressions of the Industrial Age — 1825-30, 1873-8, 1929-34 — were de- 
pressions in the cycles of all three wave-lengths alike. . . . Barring very few 
cases in which difficulties arise, it is possible to count off, historically as 
W'ell as statistically, six Juglars to a Kondratieff and three Kitchins to a 
Juglar — [and thi^^l not [just] as an average, but in every individual casc.*^ 

Schumpeter’s hypothesis had not, however, won the support of W. C. 
Mitchell. 


‘No arrangement of our monthly measures in groups of three consecu- 
tive cycles will produce an approximation to “Juglar cycles” of from nine 
to ten years. ^ . . . The evidence is better that business cycles vary sub- 
stantially within periods of “Juglar cycles’* than that they do so within the 
long-cycle periods.®. . . The trough dates of the “Juglar c>cles” corre- 
spond roughly to the trough dates of severe business depressions.’'* 

But, in the estimation of W. C. Mitchell and his colleague A. F. 
Burns, it remained still an open question w hether ‘the periods separating 
severe depressions are genuine cyclical units,’ while the same two in- 
vestigators’ judgement on the ‘Kondraticff cycles’ w'as that the e\i- 
dence told, on balance, against their claim to be realities." 


* See Mitchell, Busine^^ Cydes, the Problem and it% Setting, p. 227. 

^ Kondraticff, N. D.: ‘Die Langcn Wellen der Konjunktur’, in Ardiii' Jtir Sozial^ 
tvissenschaft und Sozialpohttk, December 1926; ‘The I.ong W.ues of Kionuinic J-ife’, in 
Review of Economic Statistic^s, November 1935. 

1 As summarized in Mitchell, ibid., pp. 227-8. 

♦ Schumpeter, J. A.: ‘The Analysis of Economic Change’, in The Reiiezo of Ecnn'onic 

Statistics, May 1935, p. 8. ' Alni^ Mitchells. X.J.T. 

Schumpeter, J. A.: Business Cycles (New York 1939, Mc.(Jra\\-l Iill, 2 vols.), \ol. i, 

pp. 172-4. 


7 Kurns, A. r., and Mitchell, W. C.: Measuring Business (Jytles (New York 1946, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), p. 442. ^ Ibid., p. 444. 

^ Ibid., p. 448. Ibid., p. 464. Cp. p. 460. See ibid., p. 465. 
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It will be seen that the believers in the three-and-a-half-ycars cycle and 
the believers in the nine-years cycle were each sceptical about the reality 
of the others* article of faith, and that both schools alike were still more 
sceptical about the reality of the ‘Kondratieff cycle* with a reputed wave- 
length of about fifty years. At the same time it will be realized that, mid- 
way through the twentieth century, the data were still scanty indeed; 
for, even if the earliest occurrences of the phenomena themselves were 
anterior to the last decade of the eighteenth century, there was at any 
rate no adequate evidence for them earlier than that date; and it is mani- 
fest that, within the span of 160 years running from a.d. 1790 to a.d. 
1950, there had not been time for the completion of more than forty-five 
threc-and-a-half-years cycles, more than seventeen nine-and-one-fifth- 
ycars cycles, or more than three fifty-years cycles. Even if the count of 
instances of the shortest and therefore most numerously represented of 
these three kinds of cycles were to be multiplied by reckoning as so many 
separate data the simultaneous epiphanies of one and the same occur- 
rence in diiferent geographical provinces of the Western World, the total 
number would still stand in three figures. 

‘In the sense in which the term is used here — recurrences of prosperity, 
recession, depression, and revival in the business activities of countries 
taken as units — the total number of past business cycles may well be less 
than a thousand. For business cycles are phenomena peculiar to a certain 
form of economic organisation which has been dominant even in Western 
Europe for less than tvso centuries, and for briefer periods in other regions. 
And the average cycle has lasted five years, if we may trust our data. Of 
the whole number of cases to date, the 166 cycles we have measured form 
a significant fraction. . . . We should be glad to have a larger sample; but 
the present one constitutes an appreciable fraction of its “universe**.** 

The e\iguuusncss of the quantity of data obtainable during the first 
half of the twentieth century for the investigation of business cycles even 
of the shortest w'avc-lengths had deterred investigators from attempting to 
apply to Huctuations in economic human activities a method of ‘periodo- 
gram analysis’ that had been foui.d to work in the natural sciences. In 
the, so far, brief history of an Industrial Western Society the series 
were still too short; it was still uncertain whether these series were 
strictly periodic; and it was also still uncertain whether, if there were 
genuine periodicities, these were maintaining themscKes over long 
enough periods for ‘periodogram analysis* to be feasible.- Yet, short of 
going to these mathematical lengths, the investigators of business cycles 
resorted to mathematical devices that would have horrified any conven- 
tionally heterodox contemporary W'esterii historian. 

‘The procedure adoptcil in ascertaining secular trends is usually em- 
pirical in high degree. Starting with a time • lies plotted to convenient 
scale on a chart, the statistician seeks to find for that one series, within the 
period covered by his data, the line which best represents “the long-time 
tendencies’* shown by the plotted curve. . . . 'Fhe technical process usually 

* Mitchell, W. C.; Business Cycles, the Problem aiul its Settiftg (New Yoik 1930, 
National Hureau of Kconomic Hesearcli, Inc.), pp. 395-6 and 397. 

^ See Mitchell, ihid., pp. 259-60. 
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consists in (i) fitting a “mathematical curv^c*' (lor example, a straight line 
or a third-degree parabola) to the data, or to the logarithms of the data, by 
the method of least squares or of moments; (2) computing inoving or pro- 
gressive arithmetic means or moving medians, including in the averages 
whatever number of items seems to give satisfactory results; (3) first com- 
puting moving averages and then fitting trend lines to the results; (4) 
drawing a free-hand curve through the data representing the investigator’s 
impression, formed from careful study, of the long-time tendency; or (5) 
using ratios between the paired items of series which are believed to have 
substantially the same secular trends.’* 

The pioneers of a Western economic science had the courage of their 
convictions, and they were justified in their faith that economic history 
must make sense by the validity and the value of the intellectual results 
that they achieved by staking their intellectua! fortunes on the rationality 
of their hypothesis and pusliing their interrogations of the data to the 
third degree. 

(f) ‘laws of NATTRE’ in the histories of ri\ ILIZATIONS 
I. *S'/rw""/r5 fur Existincc hcticicn Parochial States 
The War-and’Peace Cycle in Modirn and post-Mudern ]Vcst('}n History 

If, without taking our eves off the Modern and post-Modern chapters 
of the history ot the W’estern C’ivili/ation, we now focus them on the 
political, instead ol the economic, plane of activity, we shall see that, in 
an epoch in which the outstanding economic phenomenon was the 
epiphany and d ^semination of Industrialism, the outstanding political 
phenomenon was the earlier epiphany of a Balance of Povvim* between 
parochial states and the progressive inclusion of an ever widening circle 
of states within the field of force governed by this unitary system of inter- 
state power politics. 

The Modern Western pedit cal Balance of Power resembled its 
younger contemporary the Modern Western industrial economy not 
only in tending to expand progressively over an ever wider geographical 
area, but also in exhibiting a cyclic rhvthm in its history. Alternating 
phases of war and peace were the political counterparts of alternating 
phases of economic pn^sperity and depression; and a confrontation of 
the political with the economic series of lluctuations in Modern Western 
history threw fresh light on those cycles with wave-lengths of about 
twenty-five years, ancl double cvcles with wave-lengths of about half 
a century, for which the economic evidence was so inadetjuate that the 
more cautious ecomnnic investigators had returned verdicts of ‘non- 

* Alitchfll, \V. C.: liu^huss Cvcles, the ]*foblim and it^ Settim* (Svw York 1930, 
National Ilurcau of ICi ontirnic Rt>tMich, Inc.), p. 2n, in cliap. 111: 'd’hc C’ontnhution ot 
Statistiis’, in: ‘'^Fhc AnaKsis ot T’lmc Senes’, 3. ‘'I'he I’loMein of Seiiilar 'ITends’, 
(i) ‘'The Empirual Approaih to the Problem’. Schumpeter (tiu^inest L'\v/es, \ol. i, 
pp. 200-5), declares hini'>elt steptualof ‘fitted trends’ except in so far as these follow a 
lead Riven by an empiiual in\ cstiRdtion of the historical fai ts. ‘'Frend <iii<il>sis by means 
00th of smoothinR and of fittinR ma>, from additional theoretical and historic al intorma- 
tion, derive a right ot c xistenc e not naturally or Renerally its own’ (p. 20^). ‘Sue h trends 
fas autonomous chanRcs in taste, such as occurred with respect to alcoholic drinks or 
heavy foods] can in no case be found by formal methods’ (p. 205). 
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proven* on these longer cycles* claims to be economic realities.^ The 
political evidence bore out the view, entertained by judicious economic 
inquirers,^ that the apparitions of economic ‘long waves* might not be 
hallucinations but miglit be economic reflccticms of political realities 
that had already been ‘a going concern* in the iModcrn Western World 
for some three hundred years before the outbreak of the Industrial 
Revolution in Great Britain.^ In any case, whatever the political cycles* 
relations to the economic cycles might eventually prove to be, there were 
indications that the political cycles, like their economic counterparts, 
were changing in character in accordance with a secular trend. Recurrent 
Western w ars, for e.^ample, w'ere, as we shall see, apparently becoming 
progressively shorter and sharper, while conversely the alternatingly re- 
current spells of peace in Western political history had, as we shall also 
s(‘e, tended to occupy a progressively greater aggregate number of years 
in each successive peacc-and-war cycle down to the outbreak of the 
general war of a.d. 1914 -18, though at the same time these progressive 
chronological gains for Peace at \Var’s expense were being offset by a 
progressive aggravation of the economic, the political, and (above all) the 
spiritual devastation produced by wxirs when tlicse rlid recur. 

In studying the evidence for the currency of ‘laws of Xatiirc* in the 
economic affairs of a latter-day Western Society, we have noticed that 
inquirers w'ho believed such laws to be both current and ascertainable 
were also aware that their validity was confined to a monetary and in- 
dnstrial economic regime which had not established itself, even in its 
birthplace in (jicat Britain, before the later decades of the eighteenth 
century and w’hich might be expected eventually to pass out of existence 
after an ephemeral appearance, and a still briefer oecumenical ascen- 
dancy, on the stage of History.'^ At the time of w i iting, mid-way through 
the twentieth century, the Balance of Power had had a longer innings 
than Industrialism had had so far in the history of the Western C’iviliza- 
tion, since the epiphany of the Modern Western Balance of Pow'cr had 
been coe\al with the opening of the modern chapter of Western history 
in the last quarter of the fifteenth C( ntury, some three hundred years 
before Industrialism hail made its appearance. On the other hand a 
mortality w Inch, in the history of Western industrialism, w as at this time 
still no more than an academic expectation, was perhaps already assert- 
ing its dominion over the Bal.ince of Power between parochial Western 
states. 

A post-Modern Age of Western history which had opened in the 
seventh and eighth decades of the nineteenth cciiuiry^ had seen the 
rlnthm of a Modern Western wai-and-peacc cycle broken, in the course 
of its fourth beat. In the poitent of one geneial war Icllowing hartl at the 
heels of another, with an interval of only n.c!'»v-(i\e years between the 
outbreaks in A.n. 1939 and in A.n. 1914, instead of the interval of 120 
years or more which had separated a.p. 1914 from A.n. 1792 and a.d. 
1792 from A.D. 1672. In the histories of ci\ ilizations that were already 

* See pp. 230-2, abo\c 

* I* or example, by \V. \V. Rostow, in the pa'^s.ipe tiled on p. 2n, abo\e. 

^ Sec pp. 2S6 7, below. ^ See pp. 22^ (i, ab<>\c. Sec I. i. i, n. 2. 
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extinct, so that the twcnticth-ccntury Western historian had the ad- 
vantage there of knowing the whole story, such 'non-stop* recurrences of 
major wars had been apt to portend historic catastrophes. W^hen, in the 
second chapter of Hellenic history, the Dccelean War ot 413-404 b.c. 
had followed the Archidamian War of 43 1-42 1 B.(\ after an interval of 
only eight years, the consequence of this Atheno-Peloponnesian double 
war had been the breakdown of the Hellenic C^ivilization. When the 
Hannibalic War of 218-201 B.c. had followed the First Romano-Punic 
War of 264-241 B.c. after an interval of only twenty-three years, the 
consequence of this Romano-Punic double war had been the first relapse 
of a broken down and disintegrating Hellenic Society after its first rally. ^ 
When the Great Romano-Sasanian War of a.d. (>03 28 had followed the 
Great Romano-Sasanian War of a.d. 572-^1 after an inter\al of only 
twelve years, the consequence had been the obliteration of a frontier 
between an Hellenic universal state and recalcitrant Iranian Power which, 
reckoning from the date of its original establishment by the Roman 
empire-builder Pompey in 64 b.c., had maintained itself for all but seven 
hundred years by the time when the momentary restoration of the terri- 
torial s/atNS quo ante helium in a.d. 628 was undone, once for all, by an 
explosion of Primitive Muslim Arab military that completed the 
liquidation of a post- Alexandrine Hellenic ascendancy south of Taurus 
and re-established in the shape of an Arab Caliphate the Syriac universal 
state which Alexander had overthrown in the shape of an Achaemeniaii 
Empire. 

At a moment in the post-Modern chapter of Western history at which 
the denouement of the double (jermano- Western War of a.d. 1914-18 
and A.D. 1939-45 w’as not yet an accomplished fact, the approaching 
overturn of a Balance of Powxr which had maintained its precarious 
existence since its inauguration in the last decade of the fifteenth century 
had already been announced by a rise in tlie death-rate of Western or 
Westernizing Great Powers that had been as steep as it had been sudden ; 
and this carnage W'as ominous, considering that the first law' of every 
balance, political and physical alike, is that the instability of the eipii- 
librium varies in inverse ratio to the number of its points d\ippui. While 
a tw'o-leggcd stool, chair, or table would be doomed by the nnpracticality 
of its construction to fall over in a trice, a three-legged stool is capable of 
standing by itself, though a corpulent sitter w'ould rest more securely on 
a four-legged chair and a careful housewife would prefer a six-legged to 
a four-legged table for carrying a display of her best china. Since politics 
are never static but arc always dynamic, an apter analogy from the 
chances and changes of physical life is to be found in the superiority of a 
tricycle over a bicycle as a mount for a rider w'ho finds difliculty in keep- 
ing his balance, and the superiority of a six-w^heeled omnibus over a 
four-w'hceled car as a vehicle for traversing the sands of the desert. In 
the light of these homely physical analogies, the rise and decline in the 
number of Western or Westernizing (ireat Powers between a.d. 1552 
and A.D. 1952 was politically most significant. 

From the first epiphany of a Modern Western .system of international 

* .Sc-t* V. vi 2 VO I. 
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relations at the dose of the fifteenth century down to the outbreak of the 
(jencral War of A.i). 1914-18 more than four hundred years later, the 
precariousness of the international equilibrium in the political life of the 
Western World had been progressively reduced by a gradual increase in 
the number of participant Powers of the highest calibre. 

In the first bout of Modern Western wars {gerehatur a.d. 1494-1559), 
in which the original constellation of Modern Western Great Powers 
had crystallized out of a Late Medieval nebula surrounding the city- 
state cosmos in Northern Italy, Southern and Western Germany, and 
the Netherlands, there had been a phase {durabat a.d. 1519-56) — and 
this tlie decisive phase — in which only two Powers of the very highest 
calibre had been face to face; and this preliminary duel between Valois 
and Uapshurg, w hich was the overture to the rhythmic fluctuations of a 
Balance of Power in the subsequent course of Western political history, 
was, in the last analysis, a civil war between Valois and Valois,' since, in 
this chapter of llapsburg history, the heart of the Ilapsburg Power was 
that portion of the heritage of the Burgundian- Valois Duke Charles the 
Bold which Cliarles* llapsburg son-in-law^ Mavimilian I had managed 
to retain in a.d. 1477 82 for his Burgundian- Valois wife Mary, and to 
retrie\e in a.d. 1493. '^Phis Burgundian nucleus of the dominions of a 
llapsburg great-grandson and namesake of Charles the Bold w'ho hap- 
pened to be King ot Castile and Aragon^ and subsequently Holy Roman 
Emperor,^ as well as Count of an Imperial Burgundy and a French 
Flanders,^ was the heart which pumped out the life-blood that nourished 
the llapsburg Power’s sinews of war; and, if Charles V’s treasury and 
arsenal w'cre tlius French in their provenance in virtue of being furnished 
by a Flanders that was a French county, his court was French in its 
culture in \iituc of ha\ing been moulded in the tradition of a Burgundy 
that w’as a French duchy. 

The Burgundian-Valois House had been founded by an act of the 
French (’rown as recently as a.d. 1363, when King John of France had 
conferred on his fourth son Philip the Bold a Duchy of Burgundy which 
had escheated to the French C row n through the extinction, in a.d. 1361, 
of the dukes of the Capetian French line; and the fortunes of this newly 
endowed ILirgundian cadet branch of the House of Valois had been 
made by Philip the Bold’s marriage in \.D. 1369 with the reigning Count 
of Flanders’ daughter and heiress Margaret; for Flanders was a fief of 
the French Crown that was still more important than Burgundy; and 
this matrimonial alliance had resulted, on the death in a.d. 1384 of 
Margaret’s father. Count I.puis H of Flanders, without male heirs, in 
the union of the Ficnch lief ot Burgiind\ with the French fiefs of 

* St-e I'liett r, T. Crt uhithtc di « Futof^inuhtn Staatemy \ttms zon 14 )J-i 5 5 '^ (Munich 
and Hcrlin (llilcnbuurn^, pp. loi 1, tor the tl ts th.ii the fundaii\fnt.»l cause of 

(ontltct in tlM> i\clf Nsa not a ii\.ih\ bct\^t^n the t national state*; of Trance and 
Spain. I'lntcr siii’i’csts tint, .iltir 1 lancis Ts NutorN om’t the b^Mss at MariKnano on 
the I ',ih i^th Stpuinbii, iqi>, Sp.iin mmht lia\o .u (luicscod in a partition ot Italy 
bclNMc-n heist It .iiul 1 rami it llic union ot the enmns ot Castile* and Arapon ^Mlh the 
llapsbiiin Valois l*o\\cr in \ i). ii;i(» had not rcsultid in the subordination of Spanish 
iniiitsts to ItuiKUiidi in interests m the deleiinin.it ion ot the iorcign policy of Charles V. 

- Siiue the 2ird JanuarN, 151(1. 

’ Since the .iSth lune, 

Since the 5th Januai), 1515. 
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Flanders, Artois, Nevers, and Rethcl and the Imperial County of Bur- 
gundy into the bargain ^ 

The duel between Royal French Valois and Burgundian Ducal 
French Valois who wcie thinly disguised under a Hapsburg Imperial 
mask did not, howe\cr, result in a icunion of these two branches of the 
House of France which, in the political circumstances of the Western 
World of the day, would have brought with it a political rcunilication of 
Western Christendom under the oecumenical rule of a resuscitated 
Carohngian Lmpiie, and, in proving to have been at least an ‘undecisive 
contest’, if not a ‘tcmpciatc’ one,- this opening round in a rhythmical 
series of Modern and post-Modein \\ cstein vvais justified the inaugura- 
tion of a Balance of Powci involving the Western Woild as a whole^ if 
the value of this political device is to be m ‘asured by its capacity to 
obtain foi a socict) a ma\imum amount of political dcccntiali/ation and 
maximum degree of ciiltiiial diversity at a minimum cost in terms of 
political fiiction and mihtaiv conflict. Thereafter, as the furthei fluctua- 
tions of this IModein Western Balance followed then ihvthmic coiiise, 
the} long continued on the whole to scive the inteiests of a Homo Oiii- 
dintalis v^ho was at once then peipetiator and then victim, if we may 
find an index of then beneficence in the concomitant net increase in the 
numbci of paiticipant (ircat Powers from the figuic of two, at which it 
had stood on the cv c of the abdication of C. hat les \ m \ i) 1 <5 1; 6, to the 
figuie of eight, at which it stood in \ n i()i4 

In the couise ot those three centuries and a half, the number of Gieat 
Powcis in the Western Wotld had giaduallv nsen It lose tiom two to 
three through the fission ot the Burgundian-\ alois-Hapsbuig Powci 
into a Spanish Ilapihing Moniiehv and a Danubian llapsbuig Mon- 
arch} after the abdication of Charles \ in \ i) (),*and then, during 

* 1 he Irnptn il e ()unt\ ( f IIurctindN (1 nneht C orntt ) h k 1 lutn mhenttd in \ D 1147 
b\ Jt mne thi \ iIl < f C ( unt I < iis 1 1 1 1 I I indirs mil tht <1 inthtt r ot in )tlu r J( innc 
v\ho 1 id hetn the \ ili I Ki 1,^ f^hilip \ ot I 1 in t md the d iiii'htt r ot C ount Otto IV 
of 1 riiulu ( < M II ilip < t 1 ritu* h d ni mud this « likr Jl inru in \ i) i ^07 ten 
\tars hi 1 )rc 1 c luin «. It 1 1 1 i-oim 1 1 tin. 1 iciu h thr nt in \ d ru7 ind 1 i nu hi -C omlL 
hid thus ten p ririh f I'l 11 in'o tht pos s 1 >11 ot thi Imuhliown it h id tin n p issi d 
into tht hind il tit e ifitim iliiK it thi licmh I)ii<h\ ot Huieund\ (Ido I\, in 
AD 1 ,'’0 tlni nth li II irn i„t uith Mm,uit tin d iul liter ot jt nuu iht ildtr mil 
Sister ot Jl iniu tt I oniiLLr thi il ifur 111 ^ i 1,47 it h id 1 iin inhi iHi 1 1 )\ ft mnt the 
younpirupm Diili Od ) 1 \ i t liuit,iintl\ s dt ith ind thiout,h Jl iniu tlu \oum,Lr it 
\\is sub t luiiiilv inliiiiti 1 In lit Liiiii.htLr M in, in r up n thi di ith if Jl iniu the 
vmini,i 1 s I II b md ind M ir iritsfthir ( unt 1 oiiis 1 1 i t I I indi i m\D itS4 
Sll (jilibon I Iht Hi t i\ < f thf Pt hm and I all jf thi I< nnan I mpni Lhip. 
xwMii a i fulfill (iiniiildl i r\ ition-, I n tlu I ill of thi Koin m I inpri m tin Wist’. 

^ A 1( L il it I im I I t Ik \Lr in\olMriu tlu Lii\ stitis ot N itlurn md ( i nti il It il\ , 
haLl bitn in opLi iti ni I’uimL, tht quirttr ot i nnllintiiiiin running tiom tlu ik ith of tht 
Hoh Korn mi mpii i 1 mkritk. II in \d to tht in\ ision ot It iK bv King Chirks 
\ III ot 1 ranit in \ i) i 4 ;4 

■t Tht hr tsiLpti \s lids iht lonstriution of i Dinubnn 1 1 ipshurp Mon in In hid lutn 
taken ds I irK is \ d r., — when In 1 tii ilv signtd it Hiii slIs on ll i 7th I tbrii ir> of 
that vtar Chirli \ In 1 in\isttd In', brothi r Itrdinirul with 1 rLgiruy o\ir the 
htrtditiiv pr i u n 1 t ll H >11 t i t 11 ipsbun.^ T hi sn omi stip h id btin iiki n in 
AD isih whtn till e I wns ol I luntirv ind Uolumii h 111 bit n I onti ill d on I i rdu mil 
after tht I lung linns dis istious di fi it bv tit Osn inlis it Mohii/fsn II 11 177 9) 

T he third sttf) \ is t il i n w hi n I i rtlin ind w is i kited I lolj Korn in I inpiior, in sui i ts- 
Sion to Chirks V on *ht ..Sth I ibiuirv, 

Thtsepii itcLMstinii ot iSpmishllip burg Mon irthv m i\ bi d itid from Philip I I’s 
sucetssion to Chirks \ m \ d m Spun in 1 in tht Hurgundian doininioiiii, which 

were thtrtby icduetd to the t itus of Spanish ikpendiniits 
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the first of the regular cycles of war-and-peace in this scries {currebat 
A.D. 1568-1672), the number rose again from three to five through the 
successful self-assertion of a United Northern Netherlands that had 
broken out of the Spanish Monarchy and a Sweden that had broken out 
of the Danish Monarchy. 

During the second of these three regular cycles {currebat A.D. 1672- 
1792) the number threatened to fall as sharply as it had risen during the 
preceding cycle; for Spain, as well as the Netherlands and Sweden, now 
proved unequal to staying the course, while the sixteenth-century fission 
of the Ilapsburg Power into a Spanish and an Austrian branch came 
into danger of being neutralized by an eighteenth-century union of the 
Spanish IVlonarchy with France to create a Rourbon Power which, in the 
hands of Louis XIV, would have outclassed all the other Powers of the 
Western \V^)rld as decidedly as the undi\ided Ilapsburg Power had out- 
classed its French rival before the abdication of C'harles V. None of these 
possibilities, however, materialized; for the replacement of a Hapsburg 
by a Bourbon dynasty at Madrid did not, after all, ‘abolish the Pyrenees* 
a Bourbon Spain remained at least as separate from a Bourbon France 
after A.D. 1713 as a Hapsburg Spain had been, since A.D. 1556, from a 
Ilapsburg Austria; and the casualties among tlie parvenues ‘just-great* 
Powers were made good by replacements. A United Kingdom of England 
and Scotland took tlie place of a United Netherlands who had exhausted 
herself in winning a (General War of A.D. 1672-1713 in which she had 
been the protagonist in the anti-French coalition; Prussia took the place 
of a Sweden who had exhausted herself in waging the Northern War of 
A.D. 1700-21 ; and, though an eighteenth-century Spain who succeeded 
in retaining her independence did not succeed in becoming a Great 
Pow’er again, this gap in the ranks of the (beat Powers of the Western 
World was filled by the enlistment of an Orthodox Christian Russia 
whose decisive \ictory o\cr Sweden had demonstrated the effectiveness 
of her reception of the Western Ci\dization, at any rate on the military 
plane. 

During the third cycle {curnb^* A.n. 1792-1914) a number which had 
thus remained constant during the se\entLenth and eighteenth centuries 
at the figure of li\c was raised once more, and this time from five to 
eight, In the successixe additions of a United Italy, a United States of 
North America, and a Westernizing Japan. A nineteenth-century Italy 
attained the stature of a ‘just -great’ Power that liad been attained by a 
seventeenth-century Holland and Sweden. A twentieth-century Japan 
w'on her spurs bv defeating Russia, as an eighteenth-century Russia 
had won hers bv defeating Sweden. The United States enii rged through 
a fission of an eighteenth-century British Empire v. Iiich ultimately had 
the same effect of making two (irear Powi iv out of one as the fission of 
the Hapsburg Power after the abdication ut Charles V, though the 
secession of the United States from the British Ibnpire was achieved by 
the force of arms with which Sweden and the I nitcd Netherlands had 

* ‘II n'\ n plus lie I’\ n-ncos’ 1 .ouis XIV’s cumim-it un the accession of his grand- 
son to the thione ot Spam m A.n. I’-oo according to \ oitaiie, Li SuiU Uc Lotas {)uatot2t\ 
chap. 28. 
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won their independence from Denmark and Spain, and not by the 
pacific and amicable process through which the Danubian and the 
Spanish Ilapsburg Monarchy had parted company.' 

Thus, on the eve of the outbreak of a General War of a.d. 1914-18 
which was to open the fourth regular cycle in the series, it looked, in the 
light of the experience of the past 350 years, as if the current Balance of 
Power in the Western World had ensured its own perpetuation for an 
indefinite time ahead by progressively increasing the number of the 
bases on which it rested until it had come to stand steadily upon eight 
legs instead of shakily upon two; and this appearance of security was 
enhanced by the spectacle of a row of ninepins standing in between the 
legs; for the increase in the number of Great Powers in the Western 
system of international relations between A.n. 1556 and a.d. 1914 had 
been accompanied by an increase pari passu in the number of ‘buffer 
states* on which the mutually frustrating jealousies of rival (rreat Powers 
around them had bestowed an independence that these pigmies would 
have been incapable of cither winning or keeping by force of their own 
arms. Such ‘buffer states’ had emerged and survived in so far as the 
balanced pressures of their pow erful neighbours upon one another had 
happened to create and preserve here and there some nook or cianny in 
W’hich a militarily impotent minor state could nestle and thrive like a 
rock-plant in an interstice between the rugged faces of the untooled 
stones in a wall of cyclopean masonry.-^ 

The United States, for example, in her military and political infancy, 
had been able to win her independence in the war of a.d. 1775-83 in 
North America tl-anks to a temporary neutralization of British sea-power 
by French sea-power, and had then been able to expand westwards 
across the Continent by securing the reversion of the Mississippi Basin 
through the Louisiana Purchase thanks to a preponderance of British 
sea-power over French sea-power in the General War of a.d. 1792 1815 
which had made it impossible for Napoleon to take delivery for France 
of a IVansatlantic territory which he had compelled Spam to retrocede 
to France on paper. The Latin American republics, in their turn, had 
owed their independence to a mistrust of the Continental European 
Powers that had moved Great Britain to co-operate with the United 
States by tacitly putting the sanction of British sea-power beliind 
President Monroe’s announcement of his doctrine on the 2nd December, 

* The first step in the rise of the Unittd Suios to the rank of a threat Power was the 
■winning of her indt-pctulunrc in tlic I<e\olutionar> War of \.i). 177s The sciond 
step was the development of Iwr potential stirnglh through thi* polilK .il ai (|iiisition and 
economic exploitation of a irans-contincnial tLiiiiory (a Mage lorrisponding to the 
geographical expansion of the Danuhian Hapshuig Powtr in and ifttr \ i>. 'Phe 

third sttp was the maintenance of the I nion by loicc of arms in the ( i\il War of \,i>. 
1861-5 (to which the counterpait in Ilapsburg histoiy was the '1 hiit\ Viar> War of 
A.D. 1618-48). The fourth step was the Mctoi\ of the I luled Statis in llie Spanish- 
American War of a.d. 1898, which drew the United States out of a poiiiic.il isolation 
that she had been maintaining sine e A d. i78i,andin\ol\id hei in < ommitnu ntso\eis< r,. 

This g( Deration of minor states as a by-product of the piessutis ex* rud by ii\al 
Great Poweis upon one another, when these pressures neutralize one another, is an out- 
come of the Balance of I*owtr which has been noticed in thi^ Study alreadv, apropos of 
the emergence of the city-states of Noilhcm and Central Italy in an inteistiee between 
the Holy Homan Empire and the Ilildcbrandine Papacy (sec III. 111. 345 6, IV. i\. 524; 
and p. 294, below ). 
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1823, in order to make sure that the current insurrections in the Spanish 
American Empire against the Spanish Crown should not end in a re- 
establishment of Spanish rule there through the arms and under the 
aegis of the Powers of the Holy Alliance. The Monroe Doctrine had 
prescribed that American communities which had declared and main- 
tained their independence were not to be allowed to fall again under the 
control of any European Power; and, since at the time there were no 
Great Powers in the Western system of international relations that were 
not located in Europe, the Monroe Doctrine had been tantamount to a 
declaration that no Cireat Power was to be allowed to profit by the break- 
up ot the Spanish Empire in the Americas. It was because the United 
States was not yet either able or willing to play the part of a Great Power 
in the l^uropean coekpit of Western power politics^ that the Great 
Powers of the day acquiesced in her purchase, in a.d. 1803, of Louisiana 
from France; in her veto, in a.d. 1823, on the entry of any Great Power 
into the political vacuum created by the collapse of Spanish rule in the 
Americas; and in her annexation of the northern fringe of the former 
Spanish dominions in North America, from I'cxas to California in- 
clusive, after waging a victorious war of aggression against the Spanish 
Empiie’s local successor-state, Mexico, in a.d. 1846-7. 

A principle th,u.s iirst cstablislicd in Western history in respect of the 
Americas was promptly applied in the Near and Middle East \vhen, on 
the morrow of the (Jeneral War of a.d. 1792-1815, ‘the Eastern Ques- 
tion’ became interwoven with the older strands of Western diplomacy, 
'riie break-up of the Ottoman Empire, like the break-up of the Spanish 
Empire, created a political \acuum that would have been dangerous for 
the preservation of peace if the Great Powers had engaged in a scramble 
for Ottoman spoils with an eye to a competitive self-aggrandizement; 
and, just because this risk of a disturbance of the e.xisting balance might 
have been impossible to counteract by any means less drastic than a 
resort to war, it was prudently parried by the concerted institution of a 
Near Eastern equivalent of the Monroe Doctrine w hich was none the 
less eilicacioLis for not being explicitly enunciated. 

'I’he measure of the elHcacity of this tacit Near Eastern Monroe Doc- 
trine in practice is gi\en by the contrast between the respective destinies 
of the territories lost by the Ottoman Empire after the year a.d. 1815 on 
the one hand and before that date on the other hand. While the Ottoman 
Empire’s territorial losses between a.d. 1815 and the final debacle in 
a.d. 1918 were far larger than the losses between the turn of the tide in 
Ottoman-Occidental relations in a.d. 1683 and the end of the Western 
General War of a.d. 1792-1815, the amount of ex-Ott^man territory that 
passed under the so\ereignty of Western or Wcsterni.jng Great Powers 
in the course of the later of these two perio-is was trilling compared to 
the extent of the gains made by the same Po»\ers at Ottoman expense 
between a.d. 1683 and a.d. 1815. After A D. 1815 the only gains made by 


* In the message in which Prisidrnt Monioc warned the (ireat Powers off the former 
Spanisli dominions in the Amen< as, he was caietul to assare them, in the same breath, 
that the poluy of the United States in regard to Europe was one of benevolent, non- 
niteiiereine. 
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Great Powers at the Ottoman Empire’s direct expense' u^rc the acquisi- 
tion of the tiny Caucasian districts of Akhaltzik and Akhaikalaki 3 ftcr the 
Russo-Turkish War of a.d. 1S28-Q by Russia and^ the acquisition of 
Qars-Ardahan-Batum, Bosnia-I Icrzcgov'ina, and Cyprus by Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain respectively after the Russo - 1 urk- 
ish War of a.d. 1877-8. All other territories lost by the Ottoman Empire 
after a.d. 1815 went to the making of the national states of Greece, 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. 'Fhe HapsburgMonarchy did 
not even reacquire a Northern Serbia and a \\ estern \\ allachia that it 
had held from a.d. 1718 to a.d. 1739. By contrast, the territories per- 
manently lost by the Ottoman Empire between a.d. 1683 and a.d. 1815^ 
had all been acquired by one or other of the two adjoining Great Powers 
in the Western system. Between those two dates the Danubian 1 lapsburg 
Monarchy had acquired the whole of the Otioman portion of Hungary 
and Croatia, together with the Bukovina, and Russia the w hole northern 
and north-eastern Iv'ntcrland of the Black Sea, from the east bank of the 
Pruth to the south bank of the Rion, that had formerly lain under Otto- 
man sovereignty or suzerainty. 

These clusters of new ly created minor states on the American and the 
Near Eastern fringes of the Western U'orld were not, however, such 
remarkable by-products of a latter-day Western Balance of Power as the 
states of the same small calibre that emerged or sur\ived nearer to the 
centre of the s}stem, where the political pressure was more severe. The 
classic case here w as the success with w'hich, from a.d 1667 to a.d. 1945, 
first France and then (Germany had been prevented from aequiring the 
Southern Nctbi rlands by coalitions of Powers which had taken up arms 
to preserve the sovereignty of Spain, Austria, and Belgium in turn over 
this small but strategically important piece c)f territory. A corresponding 
play of the Balance of Power had enabled Portugal in the seventeenth 
century to anticipate the Spanish American countries’ nineteenth-century 
achievement of breaking away from Spain, and had enabled Spain her- 
self, as well as the United Netherlands and Sweden, in the eighteenth 
century to retain her independence after she had fallen out of the ranks 
of the Great Powers. Gn the eve of a Cieneral War of \.d. 1914-18 which 
was to open with Ciermany’s unprovoked violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium, the existence of nine small neutral states in W estern luirope — 
the three Low Countries, the three Scandinavian Countries, the two 
Iberian Countries, and Switzerland - looked like an even better augury 
for the future maintenance of a Western Balance of Power than the 
existence of eight (ircat Powers in the World at large at the same 
date. 

Thus, ar the time by when the Western Balance of Power had been ‘a 
going concern’ for rather more than four hundred years, the international 

* The North Afiitan tenitoriis whuh Fiamr ard (Jir.it Ihit.iin rrspeiti\rly brought 
under their control Ijriween A.i>. rS^o, the date ol the ol the Itciu h L('r .|uest 

of Alpcni, and a.d. iSSi 2, wliu h witnessed the cstahlishim nt ot a I lemh protcc tfiratc 
over Tunisia and a Iliitish military oiciipatioii ol K^\pi, had already ceased to be 
Ottoman de facto, thc'uidi the> weic still Ottoman de jiut. 

2 .Sec IX. Mil. hvT, n. i. 

1 The Morca, which was conquered from the Ottoman Empire by Venice in and after 
A.D. 1684, had been recontjucred in a.d. 1715. 
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outlook wore a deceptively promising appearance. Even if, as was being 
prophesied by the more sensational-minded publicists at the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy 
that had prolonged its life by coming to terms with Magyar nationalism 
in the Austro-Hungarian Atisgleirh of a.d. 1867 were nevertheless to 
break up, after the death of the venerable King-Emperor Francis Joseph, 
under the pressure of Slav national movements which the partial settle- 
ment of A.D. 1867 had left unsatisfied, the effect on the general system of 
international relations in the Western World that was expected to follow 
fiorn a local Danubian debacle was merely a reduction of the number 
of the Great Powers from eight to seven. In A D. 1912 even the boldest 
prophet would not have dreamed of forecasting that by A.D. 1952 the 
number would have been reduced, as it actually had been, from the 
iigurc of eight which it had reached at the turn of the nineteenth and 
l\\enticth centuries to the figure of two at which it had stood between 
A.D. 1519 and A.D. 155^;* >et this drastic reduction had taken place 
v\ithin a span of thirt}-two }cars running from a.d. 1914 to a.d. 1945 
inclusive. 

The break-up of the Danubian Monarchy, which had duly resulted 
from the (General War of a.d. 1914-18, had proved in the event to be 
onlv the iiist of half a df)/en Casualties. On the morrow' of the General 
War of \.D. 1939-45 a Prussia-Germany which had gone from strength 
to strength, until she had come, twice in one hfe-time, within an ace of 
conqueiing the Woild, now lay not only prostrate hut partitioned, with 
her eastern frontier puslied back westwauls to the line at which it had 
stood eight bundled veais cailier.- In ( Germany’s Assyrian fate an 
Isiaelite prophet would have seen (h)d’s judgement on Germany’s 
Assyrian crimes ol deliberately indicting on Mankind, twice in one life- 
time, the awful sulferings of a general war and cold-bloodedly violating, 
in the couise of her two orgies of aggression, the neutiahty of seven out 
of those nine West I.uropcan minor states whose immunity from the 
blood-tax that was the puce of counting as a Great Power had been the 
touch-stone of the moial woith v* a Liltcr-day Western system of inter- 
national lelations. Miltler chastisements had requited the punier out- 
rages committed bv a National-Socialist (iermaiiv’s accomplices, Italy 
and Japan; but the ileath that haei likewise been the fate of the other 
(ircat Powers w ho had been h ss guiltily inv oh etl m the ^\’estern general 
wars of A.D. 1914 -iS and \.D. 1939 45 could not he interpreted so con- 
vincingly as having been the wages of sin.’ Cireat Britain and France, as 
VNcll as Italy and Japan, had failed to stay the coirse, as the Netherlands 
and Sweden had failed two hundred veais earlier, though the British 
Empire, like Piii.ssia-(iermany, had grown, during the two hundred 
}ears ending in a.d. 1914, to a stature at v h these two PovNcrs had 

* 'I’hc uiuliMiUa ll.ipshuir h«'NMi wluih C'h.iiKs V h.ul ht Id topether before his 

•ihilic.ition Ml \ I). h ul mine intn his li.inils b\ siuitssixe starts diirimi the \ears 

V I'. i«;is t )n ilu silt lanuaiN, isiS, he hut inlunied the lUiipundian dominions; 
'n thi ::^id laniiaiN, I «. li.ul siiiindid Kinp I tidnnnd as Kinp ot .\rapon and 

t’astik, on the i.nli |ainiai\, he 1 id siuccided M.iximilian I as ruler ot the 

lunditaiv dominions ol ilie House of H.ipsburp, on the 2Sth June, 15 ’O. he had suc- 
i-ndeil Maximilian 1 as llol\ Roman Lmpiior. 

* bcL JI. 11. 1 


J Rom. \i 2. 
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latterly overshadowed all the rest, while France had held the same 
position of pre-eminence from a.d. 1648 to a.d. 1815. 

In A.D. 1952 the Soviet Union and the United States alone were still 
standing erect; and from a strategico-political standpoint the respective 
stances of these two Powers ris-d-z'is one another were reminiscent of 
those of France and the Burgundian-Ilapsburg Power some four 
hundred years earlier. In an arena w^hich had expanded in the mean- 
while beyond the bounds of Western liluropc till it had come to be co- 
extensive w ith the entire surface of the planet, a prize that had expanded 
pari passu beyond the bounds of Italy, until it had come to embrace the 
whole of the Old World outside the limits of Russia’s present domain, 
was being contended for in a.d. 1952 between a Russia which enjoyed 
the advantages of interior lines, compact nctropolitan territory, and 
centralized autocratic government, once enjoyed by France, and a llnited 
States whose overwhelming superiority in aggregate strength on paper, 
when the assets of her dependencies and her allies were added to her 
own, w^as largely offset in practice, like the strength of the Count-King- 
Emperor Charles \', by the liabilities that these assets brought in their 
train and by the w ide dispersion of the scattered territories and popula- 
tions whose resources America had to defend in ier to be able to draw 
upon them. It was easier for a twentieth-century Russia, as it had been 
for a sixteenth-century France, to take her adversary by surprise, in 
making sudden sorties in divers directions, than it was for a twentieth- 
century United States to mobilize her own and her friends’ forces 
effectively for the arduous task of containing her adversary all the way 
round a line of ♦ ircumvallation which, scale lor scale, was proportionate 
in its length to the line which Charles V had once set liimsclf to hold. 
The stratcgico-political bearings of a confrontation of two Great Powers, 
and two only, were thus much the same circa a.d. 1952 as they had been 
circa a.d. 1552. Yet, in these geographically similar circumstances, the 
Western Balance of Power’s expectation of life was, for ideological 
reasons, decidedly less promising in the twentieth century than it had 
been in the sixteenth. 

If the division of power in the Western World between no more than 
tw^o competitors during the years a.d. 1519-55 had resulted, not in an 
increase in the number from the dual to the plural but in the 1 eduction 
of a duality to a unity, the most likely v\ay in v\hich this unification 
would have been achieved would have been through the negotiation of 
one more felicitous dynastic marriage; and, even if a miscarriage of 
matrimonial diplomacy had made it impossible to avoid resorting to the 
barbarous alternative of unification through force of aims, the unifying 
war would still have been a temperate one, like those ‘undecisive con- 
tests’ through which the number of the (ireat Powers was, not dimi- 
nished, but augmented in the course which history actually took during 
the three centuries and a half running from a.d. it;5r) to a.d. 1914. The 
Royal trench Valois and the Imperial Buigundian Valois were divided by 
nothing more serious than a dynastic rivalry that could have been re- 
moved painlessly by a marriage and almost painlessly bv a conquest. They 
were not estranged from one another by any impassable gulf of incom- 
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patible religious or ideological faith or practice, such as had come, by 
a.d. 1952, to be fixed between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A, 

It is true that the ostensible point of difference between the twentieth- 
century American and the twentieth-century Russian Weltanschauung 
and way of life was not insuperable ; for ostensibly the two Powers were 
at issue over the question of the ratio in which private economic enter- 
prise and public economic enterprise ought to stand to one another in 
a predominantly industrial society; and this was a question to which the 
correct answer could not be any absolute ‘right or wrong’ or ‘yes or no*, 
but only an arguable and adjustable ^morc or less*. In every phase of 
every civilization known to History, the economy had always been a 
combination of public with private enterprise in proportions that had 
varied continually in response to changes in the social circumstances ; the 
determination of the best mixture for meeting the practical needs of a 
particular time and place was a question, not of principle touching the 
religious foundations of life, but of expediency in regulating its economic 
surface; and, if this had really been all that was at issue between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in a.d. 1952, their conflict need 
have been no more tragic than the quarrel between the Burgundian 
ducal branch and the French royal branch of the House of Valois. The 
duel in a.d. 1952 was more formidable than the duel in a.d. 1552 because 
in A.D. 1952 the ostensible economic issue, which was no more serious in 
itself than the dynastic issue had been, masked a moral issue betw'ecn the 
principles and practice of a Totalitarian Autocracy on the one hand and 
those of a Parliamentary Democracy on the other, in which the then still 
unanswered question 

utronim ad regna cadendum 

Omnibus humanis csset terraque niaiique* 

was a matter of life and death for every living human being. 

Thus the reversion of the number of Great Powers in a latter-day 
Western international arena from a maximum ligure of eight to a pre- 
\ ions ligure of iw o, after a run of some four hundred ) ears of precariously 
maintained equilibrium betweer*. a larger number of gladiators, W’as an 
indication that the cyclic rhythm, which was the first law* governing this 
international balance of political power, was itself governed by an over- 
riding law that convicted this system of mortality — as the gvTations that 
keep a spinning top temporarily in balance are subject to an oscillatory 
movement tliat inclines farther, with each gyration, until at last it brings 
the gyrations to a stop by bringing the top to the ground. This diagnosis 
was confirmed by other symptoms which pointed the same way as the 
drastic reduction in the number of the Great Powi rs betw een a.d. 1914 
and A.D. 1945. All these symptoms, taken together, suggested that the 
cyclic rhytlim which had been keeping thv 'olitical Balance of Power 
going during the Modern and post-Modern chapters of Western history 
w'as being accompanied by a secular movement that w as working steadily 
tow'ards an eventual overturn of the unstable equilibrium between a 
plurality of parochial states and towards the replacement of this by an at 

> I.U(.rctiUi»: De Return Xuturd, Book 111, 11. SjO 7 . 
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least temporarily stable oecumenical regime in which political power 
w'ould be a monopoly administered from some single centre. 

On a political plane w^hich was the field of cycles of war and peace, as 
on an economic plane which was the field of ‘booms’ and 'slumps’, the 
strength of this secular tendency towards integration w aa indicated by 
the failure of a concomitant tendency towards geographical expansion to 
counteract it. By a.d. 1952 the world-wide extension of the tentacles of 
a Western Industrial System of h'conomy that had made its epiphany in 
Great Britain during the later decades of the eighteenth century had 
been matched by the attraction of all the slates then still surviving on 
the surface of the planet into a Western system of international relations 
that had made its epiphany in the last decade of the lifteenlli century as 
a local West European political vortex round the nucleus of a Late 
Medieval city-state cosmos in Italy. In a.d. 1952 the prize at stake in the 
contest between the United States and the So\ iet Union was nothing less 
than the command over all other habitable lands and na\igable sea- 
routes and airways; and the General War of A.D. 1939 45 had been 
already ‘global’, and no longer merely ‘European’; for in this war the 
battlefields had not been confined to a Lombardy and a h'landers that 
had been the cockpits of latter-day Western warfare during its overture 
and its first three regular cycles {currebant a.d. 1494-1914), and had not 
been confined, cither, to tlie wider C’ontinental European arena of the 
General War of a.d. 1914-18, w'ith its western front stretching from the 
North Sea to the Alps and its eastern front stretching from tlie Baltic to 
the Carpathians, 'fhe General War of a.d. 1939 45 had been literally 
‘a w'orld war’ in wdiich one battlefield enibracing Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Eastern Atlantic had been matched by another embracing 
the AVestern Pacific and the far East. 

This twentieth-century integration of international relations all round 
the globe into a single system, centring on a Balance of Power that had 
originated in Western Imrope and had then progrcssi\ely bi ought the 
rest of the Earth’s surface within the field of its magnetic attraction, 
presented a striking contrast to the configuration of the liekl of force in 
earlier chapters of the same story. The overture {cinnbat a.d. 149.1.- 
1559) had ranged no wider than the areas imolved in a competition for 
hegemony over Italy between nascent adjoining (beat Powers in the 
Transalpine and Transmarine pnninces of Western Europe; and even 
Flanders had then been only a secondary theatre of military operations, 
though the two Great Powers of the day actually marched with one 
another there, without being insulated on this front by any inter\ening 
political vacuum or buffer. 'Phe civil war between C’atholics and Pro- 
testants in France (^rrebatur a.d. 1562 98) went on its way more or 
less independently of the contemporary civil w'ar between Dutch and 
Spaniards in the Spanish Ilapsburg Monarchy (^fribuhir a.d. 1568- 
1609). 'I’he ci\ il W'ar in England ((^eiebatur a.d. i 642 8) likew ise follow cd 
its own course without becoming implicated in the contemporary civil 
w ar in the Holy Roman Empire (^lerebatur a.d. 1618-48). The Americas 
and the Indies w'cre draw'n into the main vortex of Western w arfare only 
in the course of the first regular cycle (currebat a.d. 1568 1672); and. 
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though during the second regular cycle {ciirrehat a.d. 1672 -1792) the 
decisive military operations on Flemish and Lombard battlefields were 
usually accompanied by ‘side-shows* in North Ameiica and in Conti- 
nental India in which the same belligerents were engaged, the synchro- 
nization of the local conflicts in the West European and the overseas 
theatres of war was still inexact. As often as not, the eighteenth-century 
campaigns on American and Indian soil would open later or earlier and 
close later or earlier than the corresponding campaigns in Western Europe, 
so that there were years in which France and Great Britain were at w’ar 
with one another in Europe while at peace with one another overseas, or 
conversely at war overseas w'hile at peace in Europe.^ 

As for the wars which the eastern border-states of tlie Western World 
were ^^aging with a Muscovite Orthodox Christian Power in the con- 
tinental hinterland of the Baltic, and with an Ottoman Iranic Muslim 
Pow'er in the Danube Basin and the Mediterranean, these sequels to the 
Crusades w’cre at first carried on in virtual independence of the Western 
I’owers* fratricidal w'arfare with one another. The move made by France 
in A.D. 1534-6^ to redress the balance between herself and the Hapsburg 
Power by allying herself with the Ilapsburgs* Ottoman adversary was an 
obviously expedient application of a Macliia\elhanly rational statecraft 
w'hich struck a contemporary Western Christian public, including the 
French themselves, as being so shocking that P'rance foreborc to follow 
this policy up, notwithstanding the impoitancc of the military and 
political advantages that she stood to gain by it and the extremity of the 
straits in which she found herself at the tirne;^ and, as late as a.d. 1664, 
Louis XI \’ gave precedence to the oecumenical interests of Western 
Christendom over the parochial interests of PVance when he permitted 
PVench volunteers to help a rival Western Power in the shape of the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy to stem an Ottoman invasion whose 
success would have been ad\antageous to France on a Machiavellian 
reckoning.** I'rance did not exploit, as she could ha\e done, the predica- 

^ I {)! ix.impU*, in the (’icncr.il War nf \ d. i672-i 7I‘? the n.-pcLti\c \cars ^^c^e 
S, ihSS i)y, 1702 It in Wtsttrn hu opt 7, 1702 10 in North Amenta. In 

tlu* t piloi,ii( to tlic ( irmnal \\ ai ot \ r>. it>72 171? the 1 1 spei ti\ c war \ tars were I 731 ~ 5 » 
1740 8, i7sh (»t Jn Wtstern 1 unipc, 1744 ^>3, 1775 ht in Nt rth Amnita; 174(1-9, 
i 7 sO 1, t7S‘S (h, i77.S-St in India. 

'riu* SMit hioni/ation ol the loi al tonfluts tontimicd to he inexut in the thiiJ remilar 
CM It ((Mirt/it;/ \ I). 1 7(;2 i<)i |). In tin (it lu lal W ai o^ \ n 17112 181 1 iht rtspctint* war 
\«ais wtit* i7«>2 1S02, I Sot 14, iS»s in hi.nipc; 1M2 14 in \oiih Xmerua, i799~ 
iSos;, iSifi iSin India. In the tpilo^ne tt> the (itntral XX ar of \ D. i7»;2 i Si ^ the respec- 
tive war vtais wire iS4S tj, 1.8 >9, iS84, 1S70 i in 1 mope. iStu 7 in North 

Aintriia (t.ikini; aiioiint of tlv I iimh txpidition to Mi\uo. iSf)2-7). iSt«S 42, 1S43, 
iSiS h. 1S4S iSs7 9, 1S7S Si in Intlia, iS,«;-4i, 1855 (1. 1.S7S S, 1 8S2, in the Near 
and Middle I ist. 

^ In Xla\ I q t D ^rt atv with the ( )tton m Corsa'i Kha' r-ad-Din Ilarba- 

loss.i; in I'thmaiv isth ‘'lie made a tommtitial litatv with tlu Toitt that served as a 
tloak for a pfilitual entente. 

^ Sti I ut ter, r. • Chsthu hte tit \ Futofiui\tliin Staatet. '•ms ton r fQ2-i tO (Munich 
and Ilerlin i';i(), Oldt nhom^O, pp. 47 49. 'riuie was no sequel to the I ianto-( htoman 
tomhined naval opciatuins of \ n. i s 4, in wliuh an Ottoman licet wa harboured in 
the hrtnth naval base at Toulon. 

A rcRuIar I renth expetliiionaiv ft nc, as well as a How of Trench volunleers, came 
to the aiil of the Wnetians in \.i). i#>(>8 9 duiiiiK tlie last atjonies of the sieyc td Candia, 
but this 1 lenih support of Venice .tK.iinst the 'Osmanlis was kss meiitorious than the 
hreiuh suppoit ot the Danubian Moiiaii.hv apainst the same assailant, considciinp that 
Venue, unlike the Danubian Mtinaith), could not be lepaidcd b> I ranee at this date as 
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ment of a Hapsburg Power that was implicated in Western Christen- 
dom’s border warfare with the 'Osmanlis as well as in the Hapsburgs’ 
family quarrel with France; and, thanks to this French forbearance, 
whether it was deliberate or inadvertent,* the Danubian Hapsburg Mon- 
archy, throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
usually found itself able to avoid simultaneous engagements on its 
French and on its Ottoman front. 

The same policy of limiting her military liabilities to a single front 
at a time was followed by Russia after she had become implicated in the 
Western Balance of Power at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and, until after the close of the General War of a.d. 1792- 
1815, the insulation of the vortex round the frontier between Western 
Christendom and the Ottoman Empire from the vortex in the interior of 
the Western World usually proved to be prac.ical politics. ‘'Fhe l^astcrn 
Question’ began to enter into the Western Balance of Power only when 
Napoleon’s failure to expand a French ascendancy over the debris of a 
Medieval city-state cosmos into a French ascendancy over the wdiolc of 
a Modern Western and Westernizing Worlds left a victorious Russia and 
a victorious Great Britain free to pursue a rivalry with one another in the 
Near and Middle East. 

Even the vortex round the frontier between Western Christendom and 
Russian Orthodox Christendom did not coalesce completely with the 
vortex in the interior of the Western World till more than a hundred 
years after the date of Peter the Great’s victory at Poltava in a.d. 1709 
over Charles XH of Sweden. It was not so surprising that, before 
Russia had been received into the W’^cstern Society as .1 result of Peter’s 
life-w’ork, the Great Northern War of a.d. 1700-21 should have been 
W'aged without becoming implicated in the W estern W’^orld’s General 
War of A.D. 1672-1713, just as the Great Northern War of a.d. 1558-83 
had been waged without being implicated cither in the last cadences of 
the overture {cur rehat a.d. 1494-1568) to a latter-day Western senes of 
cycles of W’ar and Peace or in tlic first cadences of the first regular cycle 
in this series (currebat a.d. 1568-1672). It W'as more remarkable that the 
partitions of Poland-Lithuania in a.d. 1772-95 between Russia and the 
two eastern march-Powers of the Western W orld, and also even Russia’s 
acquisition of Finland from the Scandina\ian march-State of the 
Western World in the Russo-Sw'cdish w'ar of a.d. 1808 9, should still 
have taken place in the margin, and not in the centre, of llie Western 
system of international relations. It is true that Russia was a belligerent 
in the Seven Years War from a.d. 1756 to a.d. 1762, and that her with- 
drawal from this war in A.D. 1762 may have marked a turning-point in 
the fortunes of Frederick the Great. Yet the first W’estern general war in 
which Russia played a principal pait was the war of a.d. 1792-1815, and 


a rival Pouer, ^\hile on the other hand the Trench niii,'}il h.i\c hoped, if thf ii int(‘r\( niion 
against the '()srn.inlis at Candia had been successful, l<j enter into \ enue’s heritage in at 
least a remnant of her dominion in Crete. 

^ According to I-u^tcr, op. cit., p. 48, no special consideration vas shown to the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy or to Venice by other states of the Wistein comity in 
rctuin for the public service which thc^c two anti-Ottoman march-states wc re perlorm- 
ing for Western Christendom as a whole. * See V. \. 0i(j-42. 
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even in this war it was not till a.d. 1812 that Russia’s role came to be a 
decisive one. On the other hand, from a.d. 1812 onwards down to the 
War of A.D. 1939-45 inclusive, there was no general war in the Western 
\\ orld in which the part played by Russia was not one of llrst-class im- 
portance. There were, however, down to the eve of the outbreak of the 
General War of a.d. 1914-18, still certain local wars — fought in outlying 
regions only recently incorporated into a Westernizing World — which 
followed independent courses of their own without being drawn into the 
central vortex of the Western Society’s international relations. The 
Russo-Japanese War of a.d. 1904-5 was one case in point; the Spanish- 
American War of a.d. 1898 and the British-Afrikander War of a.d. 1899- 
1902 were two other instances. 

The geographical expansion of an originally West European system of 
international relations to a world-wide range had not, however, sufliccd 
to counteract the play of a centripetal force that, since a.d. 1914, had 
made itself felt by reducing the number of the Great Powers in this 
system from eight to two ; and this carnage revealed a secular tendency 
in the history of a latter-day Balance of Power in the Western World for 
tins unstable equilibrium, fluctuating in recurrent cycles, to bring about 
its own eventual overturn through the inversion of a competition into a 
monopoly. 'Phis tendency might prove to be no peculiar feature either of 
this Western political balance or indeed of political balances as a species 
of the generic social structure represented by any Balance of Power be- 
tween any competitors. 

‘'Phe experiences of our age refute the notion, which has been govern- 
ing people’s thinking for more than a hundred years past, that a Balance 
of l*ower betw'cen freely competing units — be these states, businesses, 
artisans or what you will - is a system that can maintain itself in this con- 
dition (^f unstable equilibrium for an indefinite length of time. To-day, as 
in the past, this stale of eciuihbrium in a competition that is free from 
monopolistic restrictions has a nisus to pass over into some form of 
monopoly or other.’* 

This nisus was presumably traceable in the last analysis to the working 
of some law' of human dynamics that came into pla) w herever and when- 
ever a balance of human forces had been set up on any plane of social 
activity; where the plane of activity was politics and the parties to the 
encounter were parochial states, the particular mode of this general law’s 
operation w’as a matter of common knowledge. 

The dilliculty of maintaining in perpetuity a political Balance of 
Power between parochial states was due, at bottom, to the sinfulness of 
the vein of Human Nature that was the raw mateiial of statesmanship. 
In politics, men and w’oinen who in other walks of life might be con- 
scientious workmen, faithful friends, and de'*' '*d parents were apt to 
behave as idolatrous tribesmen, and, in their worship of their tribal 
idols of collective power, pride, passion, prejudice, and covetousness, 
they w'ere prone to break moral laws that they would never have dreamed 
of breaking, and to perpetrate crimes that they would never have dreamed 

* Klias, N.: Cher ihn Prozes^ tier vol. ii: Waniilimsjen tier Giseilscluift: 

KntiL'urJ zii viner Tiujfjjrie der Znilnation (Basel 1939, Haus zuiii I’dlkcn), p. 436. 
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of perpetrating, in their private affairs. This immoral temper was not an 
auspicious psychological setting for the execution of the delicate and 
laborious task of constantly adjusting a balance in answer to constant 
changes in the relative strengths of parties whose strengths were bound 
to change in virtue of their being, not inanimate objects, but living 
creatures. The tribesmen of a tribe that had forged ahead of its neigh- 
bours in population, wealth, technique, or other constituent elements of 
military and political power were apt to yield to the temptation to try to 
take advantage of their relative gain in collective strength in order to 
make a bid for collective aggrandizement; and such criminally childish 
collective ambitions were not easily discouraged by merely diplomatic 
counter-measures. Wlien the parties whose interests were threatened by 
the baleful rise of a new Mars in the international constellation had 
resorted to the crude device of a reversal of alliances and the subtle 
device of a general self-denying ordinance binding all Great Powers 
alike to abstain from competing for the spoils of some derelict empire, 
there were not many other pacific cards left in a diplomatist’s hand; in 
the history of every political Balance of Power between parochial states 
whose story was on record, it had invariably proved to be beyond the 
resources of Diplomacy to save the balance from being overturned with- 
out at least an occasional recourse to inter-state war; and the institution 
of War, which was, itself, an outcome and expression of the tribal spirit, 
had proved, time and again, to be unamenable to rational regulation and 
control and, when out of control, to be destructive. 

War had pro\ ed to be deadly, not only for a political Balance of Power 
that it had bci n called in to redress, but also for the ci\ ilizalion in whose 
body politic the maintenance of a balance was being attempted ; and this 
destructiveness of War was not just incidental to its clumsiness, but w’as 
inherent in its nature. A collectively organized resort to violence w'as, 
indeed, so rough and ready a method of attempting to adjust a political 
balance that, even w hen successfully used to restore equilibrium in one 
quarter, it usually also had the effect of producing a new derangement 
of the balance in some other quarter. A diplomatist driven to resort to 
V^2iV fault de inittix was in the unhappy quandary in which a watch- 
maker w'ould find himself if he were instructed to mend a broken w atch 
and were given no tools for doing the job except a sledge-hammer. War 
was, however, also destructive in its essence, quite apart from the incon- 
gruousness of its diplomatic use, and its destructiveness leniled to grow 
greater progressively, at each fresh hammer stroke. The toll taken by 
War tended to rise with the passage of 'Pime because, in any society in 
which War was an established institution, the service of Mars was apt 
to be the first charge on the society’s energies ; and the maintenance of 
a competition by means of War, in default of Diplomacy, between 
parochial states was therefore apt to drive the competing military Powers 
into devoting to War an ever increasing proportion of their strength, 
liiven wdiilc a society w'as still in growth, the increase in the demands 
made by War would thus outstrip the increase in the society’s capacity 
to satisfy them; the rate of the blood-tax would rise with every improve- 
ment in the technical ability to mobilize the society’s non-human and 
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human resources; and, even when the mounting strain of War had pro- 
duced a social breakdown, a still belligerent society would still continue 
to devote to War an increasing proportion of a strength that would now 
be, not increasing, but diminishing. 

In an earlier context* we have watched the Hellenic Civilization follow- 
ing this fatal road during its disintegration, and in that instance we 
know what fate it was to which an unconscionably belligerent society 
condemned itself. In the course of an Hellenic Time of Troubles the toll 
taken by War eventually rose to a height at which the Hellenic Society 
would have died, forthwith, of the mortal wounds that it had already 
inllictcd on itself if the then imminent dissolution of the body social had 
not been postponed (without being ultimately averted) in consequence 
of a sudden overturn of the Balance of Power itself. In the Hellenic 
World within the lifty-thrcc years 220-168 B.c. a Balance of Power 
between parochial states \\as inverted into a monopoly of power in the 
hands of a universal state through a swift succession of ‘knock-out- 
blows’ with which four out of five Great Powers were laid low by one 
victorious survivor.- 'Phis dramatic episode of Hellenic history bore an 
ominous likeness to the dramatic course of Western history since a.d. 
i()i4: and both stories alike threw light on a mortality that seemed to be 
the inevitable doom of all Balances of Power. 

While Balances of Power thus appear to be intrinsically unstable and 
transitory, it is still more clearly evident that they could not follow this 
secular course from their original installation to their eventual overturn 
if they were not kept going in the meanwhile, like spinning tops, by 
rhythmically alternating fluctuations. Our next task is therefore to 
anaivse the regularly recurrent characteristics of the cycle as these 
present themselves in Modern Western, post- Alexandrine Hellenic, and 
post-C'onfucian Sinic history, and to put our analysis to an empirical 
test bv identifying the successive occurrences of the operation of this 
cyclic ‘law of Nature’ in a Western, an Hellenic, and a Sinic international 
arena. 

C'onsidering the dominance of r**c part played by War in the working 
of a political balance among parochial states, it is not surprising to find 
that the most emphatic punctuation in a uniform sequence of events 
recurring in one iepetiti\e cycle after another is the outbreak of a great 
war in which one Power that has forged ahead ot all its rivals makes so 
formidable a bit! for world dominion that it ev okes an opposing coalition 
of all the other Powers implicated in this particular system of inter- 
national relations. 

'Phe storm that thus breaks in the form of ‘a gencial war* — as we may 
conveniently label a great war of the all-eneuhing kind just indicated 
— has usually been brcv\ing in the course • a spell of fair weather 
following the calming down of the last preceding atmospheric distur- 
bance. 'Phe derangement of an established equilibrium that is registered 
so sensationally in the outbreak of a general war is usually the cumulative 
outcome of gradual processes of growth, decay and divers other forms 

* In 111. ill. 150 . 

^ See the quomnon from l*ol>bius in III. iii. 3iz 13, and also IV. iv. 210 14. 
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of change that Life is always experiencing in Time. An equilibrium 
retrospectively designed to serve as a response to one particular set of 
already past challenges is thus virtually bound, with the sheer passage 
of Time, to fall farther and farther out of gear with current facts and 
needs, as these change in the flow of the Time-stream; every one of 
these changes adds to the mounting strain on the established equilibrium 
by increasing the discrepancy between an Epimethean dispensation and 
a Promethean reality; and, while it may be arguable that the consequent 
tension would never have exploded into a general war, but for the dis- 
proportionate increase in the relative strength of one of the ( Jreat Powers, 
it will usually also be arguable that the aggressor would never have 
ventured to challenge his peers for the prize of world dominion if he 
had not been able to count on reinforcing his owm strength, and masking 
the egotism of his own ambitions, by presenting himself as the champion 
of other forces w hich could likewise claim that an antiquated equilibrium 
was no longer giving them fair play. 

The storm in which this cumulative tension eventually discharges 
itself sometimes breaks unheralded from a clear sky. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, it is preceded by premonitory showers that are ominous for 
observers who have eyes to see. A burst of short local minor wars is a 
characteristic prelude to a general w^ar, though it is not a symptom that 
invariably displays itself. 

When, with or without such a prelude, a general war docs break out, 
its immediate outcome is apt to be negatively decisive without being 
positively constructive. I’he outstanding direct result is usually the 
defeat of the ar^.h-aggressor; but, in this act of the play, he is apt to be 
temporarily foiled rather than permanently ham-strung or sincerely 
converted to a good-neighbourly state of mind and feeling; and the 
other, perhaps ultimately more important, problems that had found no 
solution within the framework of the old order arc now apt to be shch ed, 
rather than solved, in a patched-up peace that is improvised primarily in 
order to meet the urgent immediate need for giving the society a rest in 
which it may recover from its exhaustion. 

Even if the urgency of restoring peace for its own sake did not thus 
force the peace-negotiators* pace, they would, no doubt, find it diflicult 
or impossible to map out a blue print for the summary and comprehen- 
sive solution of problems that were not open to being solved either all 
at once or all in the council-chamber. The passage of 'fime, which, in 
the spell of peace preceding the general war, had maleficently created 
intractable problems by turning an accomplished settlement into an 
anachronism, now beneficently ripens these still unsolved problems to 
a point at which a solution of them at last becomes attainable. Yet, even 
when Time is thus working to facilitate Diplomacy, instead of working, 
as before, to aggravate the difliculties of tin; statesman’s task. Diplomacy 
once again proves incapable of doing its job without again emplo)ing 
the instrument of War to carry its policy over the stiles of collective 
obtuseness and inertia. A spell of peace that gives a war-stricken society 
the necessary breathing-space is therefore apt to be followed by a further 
burst of warfare over the still unsettled issues on which the recent 
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general war was fought; but this martial epilogue to a general war 
usually differs auspiciously from the antecedent general war itself in 
producing more constructive and more lasting solutions for the social 
problems with which both these bouts of warfare are concerned, and in 
achieving this at a lo^vcr cost in terms of destruction and exhaustion.* 

Though this martial aftermath of a general war usually outclasses the 
martial prelude to the general war in its scale, it also usually resembles 
the prelude in taking the form of a burst of short wars, some, at least, of 
\^hich arc only local, in contrast to the protractedness and the ubiquity 
that arc a general war’s characteristically noxious features; and, though 
the peace-settlements following these supplementary lesser wars may 
be partial and piecemeal by comparison with the grand essay in com- 
prehensive and definite e peace-making after the antecedent general 
war,^ their aggregate effect is often to find more or less adequate and 
enduiing solutions for the problems which have piecipitatcd the general 
war and w hich have been left still unsolved by the abortive peace-making 
after it. Thereby the disturbed equilibrium is temporarily restored by 
moie positive measures than the mere frustration of a single Great 
Pov\er’s bid for world dominion that is the negative achievement of the 
opposing coalition in a general war. For this reason the interval of 
general peace that elapses between the constructive settlement achieved 
in the martial epilogue to a general war and the outbreak of another 
geneial war as the result of the ultimate explosion of gradually pent up 
new^ forces is more genuinely peaceful, and hence also more creative, in 
its (jiiality, even v\hen it is not longer in its duration, than the breathing- 
space between the end of a general war and the beginning of its martial 
epilogue. 

The foregoing analysis has brought to light the composition and 
stiucturc of the uniform sequence of events constituting one v\ar-and- 
peacc cycle in a repetitive senes of cycles of the kind. The uniformly 
iccurring sequence consists of alternating bouts of War and spells of 
Peace; llieie are tour of these altogether, namely tv\o of each, but these 
couples arc not pairs of twins; for, in both the couple of spells of Peace 
and the couple of paroxysms of War, one of the two beats is more 
bhaiply accentuated than the other. The tranquillity of the interval of 
geneial peace following the martial epilogue to a general war presents as 
sharp a contrast to the uneasiness of the Lrcathmg-spacc between the 


’ I'lu (if i\ints Is not, of couiso, in\ ni.ible, am!, c\en when it does dulv 

picst nt ilsi It. It d<Hs not alwa\ s tontonn t\a(.tl\ to tlie stand od p itlcrn delineated here. 
In Modi i n \\ (.'«ti rn histors , toi i \ampK , thf 'Units \ i irs \V .o ^^tubatur a l». i6i8 4S) 
dui it tlu St d on the tinstraiion, 111 tin tortKoini^ genial wai yverehaUu \ D. 1 sh8 
ol tin H ipslini^s’ hid tni \\ Olid dominion hu at ans iit in the ntial 1 iiro- 
pi in th( me ot hostiliiiis, this loiuliisise (.onlinnition tt a prtsioiis nnhtars and 
politK il dtiiMon took, not a l.^httr. hut a luasur to i d in me Rcntral war hid taken. 
Similnls, m po t-\li\anliuu lUIIenK hiNtors , the t .aki^n bv the supplt inentary 
wais ol (;o So Ti i w IS itir in Itah and indttd m the AtKcan Kasin as well than 
the ttilltakinhs the t is il distuibaiu ts .iiid soi lal i(.Milutions ot in ur .whithhad 

taken the plate ot a jiineral war in this ehaptei ot He lit nit histors , as the cisil wars in 
the Spanish llapshuiu rnipiu* and in 1 laiiie liui taken the plate ot a K<^ncral war in the 
chaplir ot Westiin hivlors within whith the I’hiris Veais War tell. 

“ lltit aKain the 'I'hiits V t ars V\ ar prt sents an t\i eptu n to the normal rule inasmuch 
as tlie pt at t -St ttleint nt ot Wisiphaln, b\ whuh it was tollowtd, was actually the hrst 
Modem \\Lsitin in pi att-i.i.ikiinj on in otcuiri Pit al scale. 
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general war itself and its martial epilogue as the mildness of this epilogue 
presents to the severity of the antecedent general war. 

Now that we have plotted out the typical physiognomy of a war-and- 
peace cycle, our next step must be to set out in tabular form* the succes- 
sive occurrences of this sequence of phenomena in the Modern and post- 
Modern chapters of Western history. 

This table shows tliat, in the course of the four and a half centuries 
that had elapsed between the last decade of the fiflccnth century of the 
Christian Era, when this particular Balance of Power had been installed 
in the Western World, and the year a.d. 1952, the repetitive cycle 
through which a precariously unstable equilibrium had been turbulently 
maintaining itself had so far revolved live limes over, counting in the 
overture to the series as well as the still un 'omplctcd fourth round of 
the subsequent cycles. The table also shows that this fourth cycle, as 
well as the overture, had departed from the norm represented by the 
three regular cycles that had occurred between a.d. 156S and a.d. 1914, 
and that, among these three, the second and the third cycle were closer 
replicas of one another than the first cycle was of either of them. 

The departures of the overture and the fourth cycle from the norm 
w^ere not of the same kind; for the fourth cycle differed from the over- 
ture and from the preceding three regular cycles alike in its structure, 
whereas the overture resembled the regular cycles in its structure and 
differed from them only in its wave-length. 

The structural novelty of the fourth cycle was, as we have seen,- the 
portentous one of capping one general war with another one of still 
greater severity, atrocity, and inconclusiveness, instead of following it up 
with a burst of milder, but nevertheless more conclusive, supplementary 
wars that, on the precedent of the uniform sequence of events in each of 
the preceding cycles, were to be expected as the sequel to a breathing- 
space. There was no such radical difference of slructuie between the 
three regular cycles and the overture. In the overture, as in the regular 
cycles, a breathing-space after a general war had duly been followed by 
supplementary wars which had duly been followed, in their turn, by a 
general peace. The difference in this case was merely a chronological one. 
The overture’s duration of seventy-four years [curnhat a.d. 1494 156^) 
had been not much longer than the maximum wave-length of a single 
‘Kondratieff cycle’ on the economic plane of latter-day Western history, 
and not quite so long as the sum of a couple of minimum wave-lengths 
of the same economic ‘long cycle’, ^ whereas the duration of the second 
and third regular cycles {curnhant a.d. 1672-1792 et a.d. 1792- 1914), 
running, as it had done, to 120 years in the one case and 122 years in the 
othcr,^ had been equal to the sum of a couple of maximum ‘Kondratieff’ 

» See Table I, opposite. 2 Op 2^^, ahoNe. 

'J'licsc ‘Kondraticfl c>(k's’ with wavc-lcn"ths rani.'int; bi'twei n m.ixima ot al)OUt 
sixty xcars and minima of alnujt fnitv vc«irs h.nc hctii imtnid cm pp. 2^1 2, ahent*. 

^ These arc the rcspc( t IN c wave-lcn^^ths found for('\<.l(s II .nid III 1 )\' int .isuiimk the 
intervals between oulbre.iks of j'tntral war-.; and the diiiations ot 104 Ne.ii ^ and 74 ve.irs, 
found for Cycle I and for the ovirtuie lespet ti\tly, are »)bl.iined In nie.isurenitnts on 
the same basis. 'I'his basis is the obvious one to take, snue the outbieaUs ot general wars 
are, as we have observed, the most emphatic of all the pum tii.itions m.iikmy out the 
uniform sequence of events composing each ot these repetitive c>tles. An alternative 
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wave-lengths, while the first regular cycle {cuitebat a.d. 1568-1672), 
with its duration of 104 years, had been equal to the sum of a couple of 
‘Kondratieff cycles* of average length. 

It is also noticeable that the shortness of the total span of the overture 
by comparison with the spans of the three regular cycles was accounted 
for mainly by the abnormal shortness of its two spells of Peace, and that, 
by contrast, its two bouts of War w^rc not appreciably shorter than 
those of the regular cycles. The breathing-space after the general w^ar 
had lasted for 1 1 years in the overture, as compared with g years in the 
first cycle, 20 years in the second, and 33 years in the third; the general 
peace after the supplementary wars had lasted for 9 years in the over- 
ture, as compared with 24 years in the first cycle, 29 years in the second, 
and 43 years in the third. On the other hai‘d the general w'ar had con- 
tinued for 31 years (a.d. 1494-1525) in the overture as compared w ilh 41 
years each (a.d. 1568-1609 and a.d. 1672-1713) in the first and .second 
cycles, and 23 years (a.d. 1792-1815) in the third cycle, while the bout 
of supplementary wars had continued for 23 years (a.d. 1536 -59) in the 
overture as compared with 30 years each (a.d. 1618-48 and v.d. 1733 63) 
in the first and second cycles and 23 years (a.d. 1848 71) in the third 
cycle. 

Our table also brings out a tendency, which we have already noticed 
by anticipation,* for the number of w ar years in a cycle to diminish, and 
for the ratio between the numbers of war years anti of peace years to 
change to the numerical advantage of the peace years, w ith e.ich succes- 
sive repetition of the sequence. 

This tendency does not, it is true, pronounce itself so sharply w hen 
measured in terms of individual years as w hen measured in terms of the 
groups of years, representing alternate bouts of Win and spells of Peace, 
into which the sequence has been analy.sed; for, though the overall 
length of the bout that we have labelled ‘the general war’ falls off 
strikingly from the figure of 41 years at which it sl.mds in the first and 
second cycles to its 23 years in the third cycle and its 4 )cars in the 
fourth, these reductions of the span arc partly offset by concurrent 
eliminations of intercalated peace years. No less than 15 peace years, for 
example, were intercalated in the general war of a.d. 1672-1713 — con- 
sisting, as this did, of three constituent bouts separated by two truces 
lasting from a.d. 1678 to 1688 and from a.d. 1697 to 1702, whereas in 
the General War of a.d. 1792-1815 the truces following, in a.d. 1802 3, 
the abortive conclusion of peace at Amiens and preceding, in a.d. 1S14- 
15, ‘the Hundred Days’ were matters, not of >ears, but of months, while 
the sole truce during the General War of a.d. 19 14 1 8 w as the fraterniza- 
tion on the first Christmas Day after the outbreak of hostilities. When, 
howwer, the overall figures have been duly corrected to allow for such 
intercalations of peace years and peace months, the tendency towards a 
diminution in the relative lengths of the war periods still stands out 


basis would be to measure the interv’als between rcstoratif)ns of peace; and on 

this basis the length of ReRular Cycle I would work out .it Sg \cars (is SO i(>4S), that of 
C>cle II at IIS ytidrs (1648 1763), and that of C>tlc III at roS >Lar", (1763 1S71). 

* On p. 235, above. 
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conspicuously in a comparison of the four-years’ span of the General War 
of A.D. 1914—18 with the corrected figures of approximately 21 years for 
the General War of a.d. 1792—1815 and approximately 26 years for the 
General War of a.d. 1672-1713.* 

At the same time a synoptic view of the later and the earlier general 
wars in this Western scries also shows that, in the act of becoming 
shorter, Western general wars had been becoming more concentrated, 
more intense, and more relentless, and that, so far from the progressive 
shortening of the lengths of bouts of general warfare signifying an 
alleviation of tlie scourge of War, the progressive concentration of general 
waifaic \^ithm an ever smaller number of years at an ever higher degree 
of intensity had resulted in the recurrent general wars working greater 
havoc in the life of the Western Civilization than they had worked when 
they had been carried on more desultorily over longer Time-spans. 
While it was tiue that under this older dispensation the plague of War 
had been more or less endemic in the Western body social, it was also 
Hue that a relatively mild perennial malady was in many ways more 
tohrable and less dangeious than a series of occasional sudden violent 
cpidemies breaking in upon spells of relatively good health. This abrupt 
altei nation of Total War with Total Peace was, indeed, manifestly more 
tiding to the constitution of Society than an cailier condition in which 
the diffeience between spells of health and bouts of sickness had been 
less shaiply accentuated. In the Early Modern Age of Western history 
the war-ridden society had been aifccted like a \ ictim of chronic malaria, 
whose vitality is permanently lowx*red by his complaint without his life 
being bi ought into jeopardy. In the Late Modern Age the Western 
Society liad been lelieved of its malaria thanks to a giatifying improv'e- 
ment m the da} -to-day performance of Western political preventive 
medicine, but the patient had been made to pay for this rise in his normal 
level of health b} becoming subject to thunderbolt ‘strokes’ which were 
as unpiedictabl} sudden as they were lethally violent. 

\\ hile the deadliness of War had thus been increasing by geometrical 
piogiession with each further repetition of a Western war-and-peace 
cvclc in which the bouts of War Iiad been becoming shorter, and the 
spells of Peace longer, every time, the respective stances of the com- 
peting Powers had been as unifoim, throughout the scries of recurrent 
e}cles, as the sequence of events in which, cycle by cycle, the resolution 
of political and military forces had recurrently woiked itself out. 

W'e have alieady noticed^ that the Western international tableau of 

‘ a\tr.iKo fillin’ for the leriKth of time b^ whuli caLn micccs'%i\c Western general 

II was bn.()ining shorter than its imimdiate prcdLCLsst r thu works out at ele\in \ears 
as bLtwiin the latist tluei giiural wars in this sciks at^ >uling t > :he corrected calcula- 
tions ot then spans. Wlun the writer was doing this sum on the moinmg ot the 2nd 
\ugusi, i(>so, he had at his elbow hisoiiginal noUs, w’lt ^ 11 \ d. XQ 2 t), and, consider- 
ini, th.it at that dalt the possibilit> of constiucling an a win bomb was still be^ond the 
Hunt il hoii/on ot a laMuan like himself, he was staitUd to lead in his own handwriting, 

I 'tltd down twentN-one >cars ago ‘Since the (>eneial War of \ n. I9i4-igi8 lasted 
httlt more than tour \ears, we iind, on following out the piogression, that the ne\t 
general war, which might be expected to break out about ^.n. 20i«;, would be instan- 
t «ni ous 111 duiation, 1 e. annihil itmg in eflcct. 'I'liis mathematical fantasN is boine out by 
all the empirical exidence a\ailable for a forecast in this >ear A.n, 1029. 

" On p. 244, .ibo\e. 

B .191.) IV 
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A.D. 1952, in which the Soviet Union was striving to break out of a ring 
within which the United States was striving to contain her, was a repro- 
duction of the tableau of a.d. 1552, with a tw^entielh-century Russia 
playing a sixteenth-century France’s part and the United States playing 
Charles V’s. We can now sec that this disposition of forces w^as not 
peculiar to the situation existing at those two dates, at each of which the 
number of Great Powers had been no more than two. In every round 
with the sole exception of the first regular cycle (currebat a.d. 1568- 
1672), the aggressor Power had invariably been a continental Power in 
a central position occupying a compact territory with sally-ports opening 
into the back-yards of the countries that were the arenas of combat, the 
stakes of contention, and the prizes of victory. 

In the overture (cutnhat a.d. 1494-1 568) this role had been played by 
a France w'ho marched with Italy along enc land frontier and with 
Flanders along another; and, after a temporary eclipse that had been 
the penalty of her civil war of a.d. 1562-98, France had recaptured this 
role from a Spanish Hapsburg ^lonarchy that had acquired it, in 
France’s temporary absence, during the General War of a.d. 1568-1609 
which had inaugurated Regular Cycle I (curnbatA.D. 1568-1672).* In the 

* This General War of a d. isf>8-i6o9 to(*k, like the com’‘mporar\ %\arf irc in France 
duiin^ the \cars a.ij. isf'i the toini ol a u\il wai between condietin^ loeal intiiests 
anel riliiiious peisuasions fai as the two pnneipal be lll^^e rents were eoneeineel. This 
cimI war between the Spanish Catholu and Dviteh Protest int subjeets of Philip II was 
comcitcd into a general war by I nKlaiul's enti\ into the lists as one ol Spain’s .leber- 
sanes. 'Plus hnKli''h intereention r.ne an oceununieal sijrnilu ante to wlial woiiKI other- 
wise ha\e leniained a domestic, eonllict within the bods politie, ol .1 sini:le (in it Power, 
because, if the* Spanish Aimada had conqueied 1 upland in \ n. and had installed 
there a rninont inan Roman (.’atholu (joxeinment ele pendent on Spanish backii this 
increase* in the j*wser ot the* Spanish llapshuif? Mimaieln w«tuld piesumabh hi\e* 
ensured, not merely the eventual lesubiui; ition ot the Pioti-.tant insuij.'int'. in the 
Ncthcilands, hut the teinporarN supiemae > ol Sp mi in the \\ e ste i n intei n itmn il an n.i, 
since Spam would then have been able to take lull .ulvantat’e ol the opporiunilv, ollered 
to her by the eivil wai in 1 rame, toi biin^'inu 1 tanee t<»o under 1 Spmish lui'emony 
through the aKcnev ol a Uonun C alholie. (joveinnunt in lianec that would likewise 
have had to look to Spam tor support. 

'1 he msuiieetion ot the Netheilands against the Spini'-h C rown in \ i) ii;6S and the 
inereasinR piovoeation of the Spaniaids bv the 1 nijlish in mil .iliir \ n r!;72 j^ave the 
measure ot the temporary paralvsis of Inneli power duiiiH' the 1 leiuh mil wai ot 
A.D. 1162-98. 1 ’he inabihlv of Spam to pnilit by thee ham e ol winninp worlil ilommion, 
with which the temporarv eehpse of 1 ranee had pn -rented I.ei, j,ive the measure ot 
Spain’s intrinsic permanent weakness under her lemporaiy outwanl appearame of 
strength. Whenever i lanec was her noimal niightv self, her mighhouis Spun, the 
iSctherlands, and England, none of whom was a match hir 1 ranee smgiv. had a stiong 
interest in holding together againd the Cential Power that was i meii.ue to all ol them 
alike. The marriages between Henry VIII and Cathaiim ot \rigon in \ d. and 
between Philip II and Marvot I ngkind in \.d. isS 4— hke the .\nglo-Spani-.h eombini d 
military operations m the Iberian Peninsula m a.d. iSm it weie the relle«.tion ot a 
community ot Spanish and I nglish inteiests that was normal until I 1 mee fell out of the 
competition for woild dominion after A.n. iSi?, and it was a lat ihiv that both these 
matiimonial allianees shoulel hive* been exceptions to a luh whiih made the political 
felicity of Hapsburg it not of Spaiush— marriages proveibnl. 

An ewe n grcMter portt nt, however, than the bre u h between I ngland anel Spain during 
the I rcmh civil war of a d. itOz eyS was the .ilae rity with which the I nglish and tl 
Dutch fell out with one another over the* scramble for Spanish and Poitugucse spoils 
overseas, and the tardiness with which thev evcntuallv nude* up their iniiuls to call a 
truce to their feud with one another in ficc of a menaii* from a n h.ibihtate d I ranee 
which was more dangerous tor both of them than the menace* from Spun hail ever be'cn 
The treaty made bv England with branee* on the 2e>th May, 1527, on the morrow of the 
crushing defeat of the 1 rtneh at Pavia on the 24th I ebruary, is^s, was not, on any 
Machiavellian re-ekoning, a iineidcnt that eould justify the tieatv made on the* ist June, 
1670, on the morrow of the I rench invasion of the* Spani.h Nctheilands in May 1667. 
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general wars of A.D. 1672-1713 and a.d. 1792-1815 France had played 
the aggressor’s part once again; but in the meantime a Western World 
that had been engaging in these domestic conflicts with one hand had 
been enlarging its territorial domain with the other hand; and this 
change in the Western World’s geographical scale and structure had 
eventually deprived France of her central position. 

France’s last chance of winning world dominion had passed away at 
Waterloo upon the final failure of her third bid for it in the General 
War of A.D. 1792-1815. Thereafter the Western World’s continental 
centre of gravity had shifted castw'ard from France to Germany as a 
result of the reception of the Western culture first in a Russian and then 
in an Ottoman Orthodox Christendom. These sw^eeping cultural con- 
quests, which had carried the eastern marches of a Westernizing Woild 
as far as Alexandria and Vladivostok, had also substituted the Near and 
Middle East for Italy and Flanders as the arena in which the stakes w'ere 
held, the wars w’cre fought, and the prizes were to be won; and this 
transformation of the Western World’s geographical landscape liad been 
reflected on the political and military plane in the tiansfcr of the role of 
aggressive Central Pow'er from France to Prussia-Germany in the course 
ot the supplementary wars {geiebantur a.d. 1848-71) following the 
General War of a.d. 1792-1815. Germany’s tenure of a role which she 
had thus captured from France was, how^ever, to be \ery much briefer 

T hoiitjh Loui^ XIV’*? promonitor> attic k on tl c Spanish Xcthirlimls in \ n. 16^7 h.id 
moNcd the I mud Netherlands and 1 n^land to make ptacc with one anot})er in that 
M 11 and to enter into an anti-I rtreh triple alliiruc, imludirif^ Swtiltn, in \ i). itihS, 

1 ian«.t ncNtitlukss had hm^lmd for her alK apun->t llolKind loi the lirst three \cars 
(\ n if)72-4) ot a t'cncral w ir in whuh a 1 rtmh attack on the Dutih was the hist nio\e 
in a lush 1 remh attempt to win world lioininion. 

'1 he ispmish danj/cr to llu hlurlus ot Wesurn piriuhiil stitcs was ntMr «io qreat as 
tlu 1 umh diniicr not c\«.n at the hi it;ht of the ptmer ot Philip 11 tor the Ispanish 
Powi i w IS an idol with itct ot c la\ in a W i stern intiii ational luna in whuh the tcoiii imi 
smew ot war wi le loimntj pio^ns i\cl\ , with c ii h tiirihir round in the piinc, to toiint 
for moll* and iium bv mnipuison with nitre imlitir\ \ dour ''I he di-scindints ot the 
Ibtiiin Wtsiein t hiisiun birhimns who hid diti it« il the M irhiihi Btrbtr Muslim 
birhuiins in a lontist tor tlu spoil-, ot an Andilusim I rnn tad Caliph itc that had 
lollipst J in \ D. 1010 Wert bom stdJuis in ihe Cmih'c anil the \ ind il \tin, and, in 
thtii sotialh parisilK pioft-sion, thi\ \li>pl i id an imprcssm adiptibiht\ whin, in 
tht W tstiin (itiuial \\ ai ot A n i P14 iS2!>,tlt\ mi tend a m w-fanpltd Swi^s ml mtrv 
tttlmuiui whuh, in this phast ot i WtsUin ait ot war, w.is thi taiui Mn otwetors. "I his 
bpinish stoi k ot mihtirs mattriil win, howistr, .is inultqiiitt m ijuantiiN as it was 
oiitstmdinn in qiialits , tor the Lhiisinns m sixtn nth-icnlui' .'spam wi re no inori ll an 
an ‘isitnduuN’ in a popiilition whiih musiiu 1 pchips no moie thin seMn million 
souls in all, as aj^iinst the littiin (»r ixtim million culturilK and tommunilb homo- 
t^Micous inhabitants of a tontcmpoi irv 1 ranci , ind the M islim ind Jewi h subjcLt 
tommunitus wiie Sp.iin’s iconomu inainst u Wlunas th« Ckistilian and Arajiontse 
solchtiv ol a si\tiimh-n.ntui\ .'spun were shtpheids ami liid'iiun in umI hte, her 
aipuLiltuie, swell is it wa , was (.ariicd on b\ a \lorisco ain' i Caiilan peasantis in the 
\allev ot the W uh 1 -Kibir and alon^ the -.i iboaid ot fh« Meihti iiancan, while the lews 
wi re the hte ot the tr lele iiul mdusti\ ot the Spanish i uu s. \\ I i uas 1 1 im e 1 ould leid 
her si\tein million'^ Iroin home-mown eiie iK, Spun could not lecd h«.r se\cn millions 
without impoiimK ecroals tiom Sii lb and liom Noith n • ui »pe . and, as if the si eeono- 
niK handu ips wiie not si nous cnouuh as the\ \.vre, Spniish ‘ascend uieN ’ eiid it*? 
worst to aK^ra\ate them bv oppressiufi and iMetin^ the Moorish and Jewish pioduceis 
ot Spinish wealth. .Simultani ousb , e\en tlu usuxoii ot C.istihm Chiistiin mihtarv 
niin-powtr was depleted hv the diaininu ofl ot lonquisttidous lo h\e hippiK e^er alter 
as rentals takinj^ toll ot suhjcit peasant populations 111 o\errun Me\ie and Andean 
woilds. 

A brilliant porliait of si\teenth-tcntiir\' Spiin Ins luen punted In I'diiaid I'uitir in 
his Geschuhtc iU% I'utopiusifun Stih»!tti\\siinis zoti i/ >-*-/■) 5 '; (Munieh and Uerlin 
1919, Oldenbourg;^ pp. 7y loj. 
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than her predecessor’s. The slower tempo of the Modern Western 
W orld’s expansion during its earlier stages had enabled France to cling 
to this role — albeit at the price of bringing ever direr disasters upon 
herself— from a.d. 1494 to a.d. 1870, with no more than a temporary 
eclipse area a.d. 1562-98. But the Western Civilization’s transit from 
a IVIodern to a post-AIodern Age of Western history at the very moment 
at which Germany was supplanting France had been accompanied by 
a sudden immense acceleration in the tempo of Western geographical 
expansion; and a change of geographical scale which had wafted Ger- 
many into a commanding position by a.d. 1871 had by then already 
begun to gather an impetus that in a.d. 1945 was to bring (Germany 
lower than France had ever yet fallen. 

In a Western system of international rclal'ons which, in the meantime, 
had continued to expand until it had attained a literally world-wide 
range, a Germany who had bid for world dominion twice within one 
lifetime, in a brace of general w^ars fought in swift succession (ifinlumiur 
A.D. 1914-18 et A.D. 1939-45), had been compelled, in her turn, by a.d. 
1945 surrender the role of aggressive C’entral Power to a Soviet 
Union who occupied a commanding position in a geographical setting 
that w'as oecumenical now’ and no longer merely regional. In \a:>. 1952, 
W'hen an arena of competition which had originally been confined to 
Italy and Flanders had come to embrace the whole of the Old World 
outside the Soviet Union’s own borders, the Soviet Union possessed 
sally-ports opening into the back-yards of Scamlinavia, Western 
Europe, the Near and Middle East, the sub-continent of India, South- 
East Asia, Indonesia, China, Korea, and Japan. In the course of four 
centuries the geographical scale of a Western svstem of international 
relations had thus been enlarged to a stupendous degree; \et the lay-out 
of the arena and the stance of the gladiators face to face within it was 
recognizably the same in a.d. 1952 as it had been four hundred vears 
earlier. 

The War -and- Peace Cycle in post-Akxandrine Hilhnic Ilistury 

We have now perhaps reached the limit to which w’e can cany our 
analysis of the war-and-peace rhythm in the Mfidern and post-Modern 
chapters of Western history; and in any case we have carried it far 
enough to enable us, if we turn our attention to the post- Alexandrine 
chapters of Hellenic history, to see at a glance that a war-and-peace 
rhythm is discernible here too, and that some of the main features of it 
are identical with features that we have already observed in our Western 
example of the working of this particular law of Nature in the political 
affairs of civilizations. 

In the Hellenic, as in the Western, case the scries of cycles begins 
with an overture in which the parties to the competition are jockeying 
with one another not merely for victory in the race but for the winning 
of a place in the running; and this inaugural round of the cycle takes 
the form of a civil war among Alexander’s successors over the swollen 
heritage of the Argcadae which is reminiscent of the civil war between 
a royal branch and a Burgundian ducal branch of the hVcnch House of 
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Valois over the swollen heritage of the Valois dukes of Burgundy. In the 
Hellenic case, again, a sequence of alternating bouts of war and spells of 
peace, that makes its first epiphany in the overture, then repeats itself in 
a cycle of competition between the survivors of the ordeal to which the 
overture had subjected all competitors who had had the hardihood to 
enter the lists. We shall also notice in the Hellenic course of events a 
tendency, which we have noticed in the corresponding Western story, 
for regional vortices which at first behave like so many independent 
focuses of military and political force to coalesce into a single vortex 
drawing into itself the whole of the action in all quaiters of the inter- 
national arena. In the evolution of a Western Balance of Power we have 
watched such outljing vortices round the marches between Western 
C'hristendom and the Ottoman Ivmpirc and between Western Christen- 
dom and jMuscovy coalescing with the central vortex round Italy and 
Flanders. In the Hellenic story we shall see a vortex round the coasts 
of the Aegean in the Levant and a vortex round Sicily and Magna 
Oraecia in the western basin of the Mediterranean* coalescing into a 
vortex engulfing the Mediterranean Basin from end to end. 

We shall also see the partial ncutrali^iation of the Great Powers’ 
potency, through their respective successes in frustrating one another’s 
ambitions, giving opportunities for minor states to come to birth and 
grow m the interstices between the rugged cyclopean boulders which the 
delibeiatLly engineered traflic-bloe'ks in the avalanche have brought into 
a precarious ecjuihbrium. For example, a Rhodian tripolis, that found 
itself' m a kev position in the new world called into existence by Alex- 
ander’s ovei throw of the Achaemenidae, was able, in the course of the 
overture cvcle, duiing the (leneral War of 321 -301 B.C., to hohl out in 
305 H.(\ against the siege artillery ol Demetiius Poliorcctcs with the help 
of th(‘ co.iluion of Alexander’s other successors that was opposing 
Demetrius's father Antigonus Monophthalmus’s bid for vvoild dominion. 
An Aetolian Confederacy of Continental Greek cantons and city-states, 
a similar Atliacan (’ontederacy in the Peloponnesc, and an Attalid 
Piincipalitv in the immediate hinterland of the Continental Asiatic half 
of the oiiginal homeland of Hellenism all started their political careers 
in the couise of the overture during the catastrophic sequel to a supple- 
mentarv war which had followed, in 282-2S1 B.c\, the General War of 
321 301 ri.(\; and the exhaustion of the (Jreat Powers in the next 
general war (/// Orii ntr i*(rihuUir 2()6-24i B.c.) not only gave these four 
alreadv established minor states opportunities of consolidating and 
extending their previous gains, but also enabled paitisans of reform at 
Sparta to regenerate their commonwealth by the social revolution of 
227 B.(\, and advocates of a quiet life at Athens to ru apture a precarious 
independence for their country in 229 b.c. 

While all these features in a post-AlexanUniie Hellenic international 
landscape are reminiscent of the corresponding features in the landscape 
of a \Vestern World in its Ivarly Modern Age, the Hellenic tragedy 
dilTered from the Western in giv ing rein to v iolence with an unparalleled 
lack of restraint; and this demonit mania, which reminded a twentieth- 

‘'I'hc I’oncnt’ ot the McdK\al \Vcs»tern mariners. 
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century Western historian of the temper that had erupted in his own 
world in his own later day, brought upon a post- Alexandrine Hellenic 
Society, in the first recurrence of the war-and-peace cycle after the 
overture, the catastrophe of a double general war to which a latter-day 
Western Society had not condemned itself till it had passed through 
three regular cycles of the rhythm and had entered on a fourth round. 
The recklessness of a post- Alexandrine Hellenic Society's violence in 
the conduct of its international affairs explains how it came about that 
the promise of the overture to the symphony was promptly and rudely 
belied by the performance in the first ensuing movement. I’hc first w^ar- 
and-peace cycle after the overture witnessed a decisive and irretrievable 
overturn of a post-Ale\andrine Hellenic balance of Power through the 
liquidation of all but one of a number of Cjreat Powers which, in the 
course of the overture (/// Oriente currebat 3^:1-266 B.c.), had risen, not 
just from two to three, as in the course of the corresponding chapter of 
Early Modern \'/estcrn history {curnbat a.d. 1494-1568), hut from two 
to as many as five. 

At the moment of Alexander’s death on the 13th June, 323, there 
were two Great Powers, and two only, in an Hellenic World whose eastern 
bounds Alexander had carried forward within th»* last eleven years from 
the Anatolian hinterland of the east coast of the Aegean Sea to the hanks 
of an eastern tributary of the Indus. Alexander himself had momentarily 
united under his personal rule the domain over which the Achacmenian 
Empire had extended at its widest with the domain of a Macedonian 
Power which his father Philip had built up in Continental European 
Greece^ between 357 and 338 n.(\ The only other Great Power existing 
at that moment within the horizon of a thus vastly expanded Hellenic 
World was a Carthaginian Empire w'hich had controlled the southern 
half of the western basin of the Mediterranean, with its African and 
Iberian continental hinterlands, since the closing years of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c.,“ and which Alexander had not had lime to liquidate as he had 
liquidated an Achacmenian Empire of w hich the Carthaginian had been 
a colonial countcipart in the political geography of a Syriac World. 
After the settling of the dint raised by the two successive wars for the 
possession of Alexander’s heritage which had ended respectively at 
Ipsus in 301 B.c. and at Corupcdium in 281 B.c., no less than five Great 
Powers came into view in the arena. 

The C’arthaginian Empire was still standing, not only intact but to 
all appearance more puissant than ever, in a still semi-detached West 
Mediterranean theatre of colonial competition between an Hellenic and 
a Syriac Society. ^ Meanwhile, Alexander’s ephemerally united heritage 

* Sp.irta tlv onlv Continental I'liropcan (Jreek state that had been able to hold 
altjof Ironi the I tajiic f)t ( oiwith that Philip had inauKuiatcd in 33s u.e. as the eon- 
btitiitiotial instiunniit ot a MaLnli>niin hcKeinorn. 

‘ See l\. Mil. 42h 7, 42S <>, 4^7 S, and 4Sn (». 

^ In thus nianai'in;^ t(j ritain bir rank as atjreit Power in an llellcnie or Hell# ni/inR 
Worlil 1*1 s] iti* of thi sudil« n \ a t iiunau* in the ile ol liillenu hie at the transition 
from a pie-Ah \antlnne to a post- Mtxandiinc Ako <»t lltllenic liistoiy, C’arthaj?e 
achie\cd sornttliiny that Vt nn i failed to at hie\e at the tiansition Ironi a Late Mtduval 
to an harly Xbidein A«e of VVtstcrri historv. (hua 281 n.(\ Carthage was a Ciicat l*owcr 
still, whereas Vtniec, urea \ i). was luiky to find herself ••till independent and in 

possession of an empire in the Le\aiit and on the Italian mainland that was now dwarfed 
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had been partitioned into three now more or less securely established 
successor-states which, under their appearance of being new creations 
artificially carved out by capricious strokes of Macedonian military 
adventurers' swords, revealed themselves on closer inspection to be, like 
the Carthaginian Empire, old structures masked, unlike the Carthaginian 
Empire, behind new fa9ades. A Ptolemaic Power based on the Lower 
Nile Valley was an avatar of the Egypt of Psammetichus I; a Seleu- 
cid Power based on the alluvium of the Lower 'Pigris-Euphrates Valley 
{CJraecc Babylonia, Arahice *Iraq) w^as an avatar of the Achaemenian 
Empire of Cyrus; an Antigonid Pow'er based on the lower valleys of the 
Vardar (A\ius) and the Struma (Strymon) was an avatar of the Mace- 
don of Philip II. The one genuinely new creation among the five 
Hellenic Gr<*at Pow'ers that were in being at the end of the overture 
{currehat 321-266 B.c.) to the post- Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic his- 
tory WMS a commonwealth which the city-state Rome had been building 
up in Central Italy between 340 and 290 B.c.* 

By 168 B.c. this one new’ Power was also the only survivor among the 
fi\e Powers that had been in the arena in 266 B.c. Of the four Pow'ers 
that had enjoyed the advantage of standing on old foundations, Car- 
thage, the Scleucid Monarchy, and Macedon had been felled to the 
ground by Roman blows in the )eais 201, 190, and 168, while Ptolemaic 
Iilgypt had been reduced to the status of a Roman protectorate w^hen 
Roman diplomatic intervention had saved her in 170 B.c. from being 
annexed by Rome’s defeated Seleucid advcrsaiy. ’Phis overturn of a 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic Balance ot Power, and its replacement by an 
unchallengeable monopoly of power in the hands of Rome, was not 
incomparable, in its abiuptness, to the oveiturn of a Balance ot Power 
in Sinic hisloiy thiough Ts’in’s destruction ot her six pecis between the 
ycais 230 and 221 b . c .; and an Hellenic violence reminiscent of the 
spiiit of those Sinic ‘contending states* accounts for the striking diver- 
gence between a course of Hellenic events in which an international 
Balance of Power was thus ovx*rturned befoie the completion of the first 
c)cle after the overture and a 0 ursc of Western events in which an 
international balance, inaugurated during a similar overture, had run 


bv ibc stature of Gre.U Pimt rs of a hiqhtr calibre th it had lonmed up all around 

lui. '1 his t nnli.ist bcUcsci the rcspcc ti\c toiiuius ot C uih me an I \ ciuce duiiiiR these 
corn spomlinn ch.iptiis ot tluii hi loiics is .Kiounted ti r ov two dillcrcnces in their 
txpcrit net >. Bv a n. i Ss'; Venue had lonii since met hei C)t*^c'' lan fate, whereas CarthaRC 
was not to meet her Roman lat» till 26411 c . and h\ \ i>. !!?-(> Venice had also felt the 
adverse economic cllccts ot the Portuguese ton(|uest of the In G s and the Spanish con- 
quest ot the \mcrica% wheieas the Maec'eloniin conquest oi Uie Achaemenian Pmpire 
hid no similar advcise cconeunic cBccis e>n C irthag' ’s me nopoly of ihe Atiican and 
Ihtnin hinterlands ot hci ‘wooden curtiin’. 

* 'Phe Central Itilian Roman Commonwealth that hid been brouuht into being by 
2()o B.r. was as rciiuuu1> new as the Damibi in 11 m nirg Monarchy that e ime into 
h« ing in A D. 1 S26; tor, though the Remian C'cntial Ital inch in 2190 11. c. was an accom- 
plished I let had been tore shadow 1 d in an 1 trusian imperialism in the seventh and sixth 
centuries H.c\, the‘e 1 tiuscan attempts to bung the Ciretk settlements on the coast of 
Ciinpama and the I atm settlements in the lowei vallew ot the 'Fiber under the he'gcmonv 
of the Ptrusean settlements between the 'Fibe'r and the Arno had been as .ibortive as the 
divers ephemeral unions between Ilungarv, Bohemia, Poland, and the patiimony ot the 
House ot Ilapsburg m .South-Bist Germany which m their buccessive permutations and 
combinatiems had toreshadowed the establishment, in A l>. of a Damibi.in Hans- 

burg Monarchy that was to hold togethci tor ncarl) tour hundred > eais (see II. 11. 17S-9). 



r»/' hiind. 

The diircrcncc in temper between the U estern /,^/;i(//;iton.'i/ cornhnt of 
A.D. 1494-1559 and the Hellenic combat of 321-2S1 u.c. can be measured 
by the difference between the personal fates that overtook the principal 
adventurers in the two arenas. The military defeat siilferetl by hVancis 1 
at Pavia in a.d. 1525 was no less crushing tlian the ovi'rtlirows of An- 
tigonus at Ipsus in 301 b.c. and Lysimachiis at Corupedium in 281 13 .(\, 
yet the worst that happened to Francis was to have to spend rather less 
than a year as a prisoner of war and to ransom himself at the price of 
undertaking to marry his adversary’s sister and to renounce his claims 
to the Italian and Burgundian territories that were the stakes in his 
contest with Charles V. I’liere was never jny serious question of the 
destruction or even subjugation of a Kingdom of France which had 
brought upon itself this prostrating blow; and Francis had no sooner 
recovered his liberty and his throne than he broke the promises in 
exchange for which he had been released, and resumed a struggle that 
was fraught with no mortal danger either for his person or for his realm. 
Francis lived to die in his bed more than twenty-two years after the day 
on which he had been taken prisoner on the battlefield of Pavia. There 
is a piquant contrast between the impunity uith which Francis thus 
played with fire and the experiences of an Antigonus and a Lysimachus, 
whose realms perished w'ith them on the battlefield. 

There were no such fatal casualties in the Western gladiatorial contest 
of A.D. 1494- 1559 ; and the contrast between the characters of the Western 
and the Hellenic episode comes out still more sharply when we pass on 
to compare the respective fates of the \ictors. '^I'he worst that happened 
to Charles \' was to become so weary of his Sisyphean task that he 
insisted on sloughing off his public burdens on to other shoulders and 
retiring into private life under conditions skilfully ele\ised to gi\e his 
boely its long-overdue rest without prejuelice to the long-neglected wel- 
fare of his soul. Like a discomfited Francis I, a disillusioned Charles V 
died in his bed; and this tame eleath diel not overtake him till more than 


thirty-three years after a \ictory at Pavia whose aftermath had been still 
more ironically disappointing for the victor than it had been for his 
vanquished opponent. A more tragic destiny was in store for Charles V’s 
Hellenic counterpart Seleucus Nicator, who, after o\erthrow'ing and 
slaying his last adversary, was foully murdered in his old age bv a 
younger and more unscrupulous adventurer, to whom he had laslily 
given his confidence, before he had satisfied his heart’s desire to set eyes 
once again on a Macedonian homeland which he had nf)t seen for fifty- 
four years. 

I’he mutual exhaustion of the belligerents in this last round (dcbcUa- 
tum 282-281 B.c.) of the Wars of Alexander’s Succession was so extreme 
that a Macedon from w'hich an Alexander had gone forth, conqiuring 
and to conquer,* in 334 B.c. w'as overrun in 279 B.c. by barbarians from 
a North European hinterland who went on in 278 B.C’. to cross the 
Dardanelles and break into the vast Asiatic dominions of Seleucus 


* Kev. vi. 2. 
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Nicatoi son and hcii AntiocPius I * A poetic justice which, within a year 
ot the murder of Nieator, thus biou^ht the Macedonian Macbeth, 
J’tolemv the Thunderbolt, to his death in battle, in a vain attempt to 
defend the kingdom whose diadem he had usurped against the north- 
western baibaiians* onslaught, had to be purchased by Maccdon’s 
tutelary genius at a ventably prohibitive piiee 

Dll trcibst inir’s jjar 7U toll, 
leh fureht*, es hue he’ 

Nieht leden Wochensehluss 
Macht (jott die Zeehe 

This appuhensi\c exclamation, wrung fiom a Goethe who was ob- 
SLi\ing, with his heart m his mouth, the criminal leeklessncss of his own 
conlempoiaiics, might have been wiung, with no less reason, from a 
speetatoi ol the intei national aiena in eithei the Western Woild of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era or the Hellenic Woild ol the Age 
of Alexander’s sueccssois, }et, in the less tuihulent couise of Western 
histoiy, (jod’s settlement of accounts with Man was relatively long 
dela}eel 

Ihe fate that, in the Ilelleme tiaged), a mad dog militarist Pyiihus 
had bi ought, hy 272 h ( , before the close of the overtuie, on a small and 
backwaiel kingdom on which he had 11 responsibly attempted to toiee 
the imtenible lole of a Cireit Power was not brought on Sweden by 
Chailes \ll until after the eoiiesponding Western tiagedv had entered 
on the second ot its legulai reeuirent c}clcs, and, though 1 pirus, after 
P\iihus had got himself killed at Vigos in 272 b c , was allowed to lapse 
into the ti m(juillil\ of a premature exhaustion, like Sweden after 
Clniles Xll’s defi intlv courted death in the tiene lies before hi tele rikstcn 
in A 1) 1719,“ this long since motleiisive little Continental Greek country 
v\as given over to pillage m cold blooei by the Roman conqueioi of 

* In If II ^Si n I It I IS httn nolle td thu tht M ici di ni ins inMtid this biibiriin 
Jn^ 1 1 n b\ ihi ir inij nidtm c in lirst slinuil ilin^ the. 1 uropt I 1 b irl in ms 1 \ in luj^rts- 
siM c\i insj in It tluir ixpinsc in the reit,n il Kini Philij \n Miti u {tn,nabiit 
1 h 11 ) ind ihtn mi,Uetini, this itimi ited biibinin In. ntiei in oidti ti tuin their 

wins i^iin t the Vihuimiiidu ind tluie ittei u iinst c nt incihir The tiiui\ iltnt e\ent 
in 1 11 1 \ M idem Wistirn In Ic tn \sould hi\t lutn in iiu i i nit Spun on the morrow 
of tile Hittli ot St (Jiiinlin ( omrm urn lo Vulu t b\ i horde ot lesiirKtnt 

Miiw ihl 1 I lUrbers ti in the \ll is ir Miii ibit Heibcis im the Sene^il with in 
iin| t Ills th It wi I ui t itn i^ine t i h im e ii iie I tl e e ii nipt me, b irb in ms on bi \ond in 
<\einin Sj III! II t ) It il\ 111 I ne eiiie tion in I Mtxie i in ilie other Li tile diel m^leet 
hit Uiiberlr nlurwhin itteithec nif^leti n 1 1 the eon lue ot Cn in i 1 1 in \ n 1402, 
si t t nil el ti t How lip her su/uit ot this li t iinsiibjUL, it( d leinnint ot \nd ilusia b\ 

ii 7 ine ot \oith We t \tiu i th it w is the h uilmMsUj m the m in h ot C istili in 
impunli in In li id i t eoneeiiti itinu ill her niilit in i iTi rls 1 pushiUK torw ird to the 
nituril irontier olleied b\ the niith sh n ot the Sihiri si i made i tiw hilt he irted 
dt eenls iipi n N ithWisl Vine in poits wliile oixerln ^ the oe p lit ot ne r ene rules to 
i eompust ot the \ineiie is ind to i n inpelition with ^ i mee » ir tin heuti ion\ o\er 
ItiK Spun like Mueilon clulpiv ipenilte t i hi' 1 n thus looked h u k iflirhiMn^ 
put 1 tr hind to the ploiij h (I uke i\ 6.) she ixposei^ stlt to the sei line of i pii lei 
iruMiii/id h\ Ottomin i rsiiis enseon tel in Noith VVi-t \frie in ni\il bises on which 
bpiin hid nei let led to see me her 1 wn hold ^et this mils me e w is tmul eeimpircel to 
th( t It istrophi tint Mieeel in hroiiuht on liersel in -70 n.e 

between \ I) 140411111x11 ii) 2 the i nl\ otlu r u lor ol i le idinR p irt in the VV cstern 
Pox'ei j mu who hid lost his hie in bittle hid been one of C hirlts \I1 s pit ele et ssors 
nn llu throni of Swedt n Cfiistixiis \dolphiis N ipolt n likeliimisT h id duel in his 
I'td Hitler hul died in hn hiinkii b inti ist the ele iths amoiiR emin nl pirtieipmts 
in I post-Ale validate llellenit ptiwer giim lie too numerous to leeoid 

b -01 1 1\ k 2 
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Maccdon, Lucius Aemilius Paullus, in 167 B.C., 105 years after Pyrrhus’s 
death, whereas in a.d. 1952, 233 years after the death of Charles XII, 
Sweden was still inviolate, though her fellow ephemeral Great Power 
Holland, as well as her two Scandinavian neighbours Denmark and 
Norway, had suffered at German hands in a.d. 1940 what Epirus had 
suffered at Roman hands in 167 b.c. In a.d. 1952 the ultimate military 
and political outcome of a Western Balance of Power that had been 
inaugurated in a.d. 1494 was still obscure; and, however ominously 
impenetrable might be the darkness that still shrouded the future, an 
already accomplished passage of 458 years testified that this Modern and 
post-Modern Western Balance of Power, whatever might be the denoue- 
ment towards which it was heading, had at any rate already achieved a 
decidedly longer run than had been attained by an I lellcnic Balance which 
Rome had overturned by establishing her s^le supremacy in 168 b.c., 
not more than 153 years after the post- Alexandrine Balance had been 
inaugurated by the outbreak of the first fighting between Alexander’s 
successors. 

After these general considerations it will be convenient to set out the 
successive occurrences of the war-and-peace cycle in post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic history in a tabular form which we can tlien analyse in the light 
of our foregoing table of the corresponding Western phenomena.^ 

The most striking feature in the histoiy of the post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic war-and-peace cycles that our present table throws into relief 
is the balcfully decisive importance of the Reduplicated General War 
of 220-189 B.c. 

Before the outbreak of this war, an Hellenic W'orld w hose area had 
been vastly expanded by the conquests of Alexander the (ireat had not 
constituted a single unitary field of international politics but had con- 
sisted of two distinct arenas -one in the Levant and the other in the 
Western Basin of the Mediterranean — in w'hich the competition between 
Great Powers had been carried on more or less imlependenlly; in the 
course of the Reduplicated General War of 220-189 B.cx these two arenas 
coalesced into one ; the political event in w hich this coalescence w^as regis- 
tered was the treaty of alliance against Rome that King Philip Vof Macc- 
don rashly concluded with Hannibal in 215 B.c’. During the preceding 
period each of the tw o arenas had been infested w ith an aggressor Pow er 
of its own: the role played by P-gypt in the Levant had been played by 
Rome in the Ponent.^ After the close of the general w ar of the first cycle 

* See Tables I, p. 2?5, nnd IT, pp. 268-9. 

2 It is noteworthy that both Koine in the first Rfimano-Punic War (^erthatur 264- 
241 D.c.) and LR>pt in the eonteinporaneoiis general war in the Levant {^iribatur 266- 
241 B.c.) cinploved sca-power as the print ipal instrument t)f ajiKressit)n, whereas, in the 
history of a Slodern Western balantc of power, the sutiessive arth-aj^i^iessors - h'rante, 
Germany, and Russia — were, all alike, land-powers who were i omparatively weak at 
sea. In the hirst Romano-Punic war, Rome transfoimed hersell, by a lethnolt^tjital tou*’ 
de force^ from the land-powir that had conquered Italy and had defeated P>rrhu.s’s 
attempt to undo her work there into a sea-power capable of conquering Siiilv and 
invadini' Noith-W'c'.t Africa from an Italian base of operations. This diflerence in the 
matter of armament between the typical Hellenic and the typical Western aKpressor 
Pow’cr was the corollary of a torresp«mdinR diflerence in KcoKiaphical structure between 
the Hellenic and the Western World. The Hellenic World, thiou^hout its history, was 
centred on a landlocked sea — the Aegean Basin at the beKinnint' of the story and 
eventually the Meditciranean Basin as a whole. The geographical expansion of the 
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{in Lcvante gerebatur 266-241 b.c.), Egypt not only fell out of the running 
but actually became the principal victim of aggression instead of continu- 
ing to be the principal perpetrator of it, whereas Rome was provoked by an 
abortive Carthaginian war of revenge and Macedonian war of aggrandize- 
ment into assuming in the Levant, from 200 u.r. onw ards, the aggressor’s 
role which she had begun to play in the Western Mediterranean in 
264 B.c. 

The Reduplicated General War of 220-189 b.c. did not, ho\vevcr, 
merely unify the military and political action on the stage of Hellenic 
history round the now all-overshadowing presence of Rome;’ it also 
imported into the conduct of Hellenic w arfare a new’ vein of atrocity for 
w^hich the arch-aggressor Rome was not solely responsible. 

^J'hough, in this episode of Hellenic history, the overture {cwnhat 
321-266 B.c.) and the general war in the fust cycle {in Lrcante gere~ 
batur 266-241 B.c.) had produced heavy casualties among war-lords by 
comparison with the corresponding acts in the Modern Western drama, 
this iirst phase of the Hellenic episode came in retrospect to seem mild 
by contrast W’ith the sequel. Judged according to this subsequent stan- 
dard, the General War of 266-241 b.c. had been as ‘temperate’ a contest 
as the IModern Western wars of the second regular cvclc {emubat \.Y). 
1672-1792) on which Gibbon looked back with an iinprescient com- 
placency* until he was overtaken by the outbreak of the General War of 
A. I). 1792-1S15. ’I'he comparative temperateness of Hellenic warfare in 
this phase can be gauged by the fact that the deliberately and per- 
sistently aggressive policy of Egypt, directed though it was against both 
the Seleucid Monarchy and Alacedon simultaneously, drove these tw’o 
assaulted Powers into taking concerted action for their common defence 
on one occasion only, so far as we know, and then only for a spell of 
some five or six years (260- 255 b.(\). This must mean that neither Power 
felt the aggression of Egypt to be a serious threat to its own survival. 
The comparative temperateness of the General War of 266-241 B.c. in 


IKlltnic Society left the maritime strucfi-e ol the lUIknic orlil intact, albi it cnlari;ed 
in «>cale, c\en alter the incorporation c 1 Sonth-NS c'.l A la and Noilhcrn India. B\ con- 
trast, the Western World had onmnalK been etnticd on one coinci ot tiie huia^ian 
C ontinent, and here ai'.iin the ^tcouraphic il cvpansion ot the s()iict\ did not j roduce 
an\ imrnecliate radical inodific ition ot Us oiminil stiuduu, sine' llu \Ni)ild-\Mde oceanic 
extension ot the Western World, ^^hlch be^an towaids the ^ Iom ot the iiticinth centurv 
ot tlie C’hristian 1 ra, was balanced bv .in caNtwaid extension into the interior ot the 
I urasian Continent. Owinj^ to this piot:rc'-si\ e cnlirmmci ' ot tlie continental area of 
the Western World, tlie areh-a|tt»icssor J’owcr in the Wtsieii aun i had continued to be 
a land-power troin the inaiii>uration of the Modem Wesie»n 1 luice ot power in A.n. 
1 1()4 down to A.i). All the same, the- new Western Wv»i'd oveiscas that had been 

‘ailed into existence i)\ Western maiitime en'eipiis^ had ^i Kiuallv loine to pla\ a 
I'rojrressieelv ^leater part in ledre'ssini; the bilaiiec the oU' '.\estein Wenld on the 
Kiiiasian Contiiunt. Whereas the* bullion impoited b\ thi '^pani.iids tioin the \meiieas 
into Western Kuiope dining the oeeiuiie {imufuit x o isbS) and the tir^t le^ular 

e\ele {(Hfubut X.P. i ih?-) nt this \lodein and , .-\loelein cpisfide ot Westein 
histoiv had not axailed to sa\e* Spain iiom tallinp out (*t llu* lunnin^r, the ‘eolonial 
N^arcs’ that the* o\e*rseas annexes ot the Western W’oild had alierwards come to produce 
hid played an appre*eiable* part in decidini; the isMie ol the* Cleiieral War ot v.ii. 170-- 
iKiS; and in the subseeiuenl general wars e>i A.n. itji4 iS and \ n. nnw 4 s tbt* dcxisi\e 
i^oniribution to the defeat ot Ciermany h.id he*t*n made hy the wai polenlial of the* United 
States. 

* On this portent see the* passage ot PoKbiiis — OciumiutiiJ Book 1 , chaps. 

1-4 -quoted m IHUiii. 312 13. - bee* the passage eiied on p. 23S, n. a, aboxe*. 
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the Levant is also attested by the recuperation of the Hellenic Society 
during the breathing-space {durabat 241-220 B.c.) that followed; for 
these two decades saw the culmination of the Hellenic Civilization’s 
first rally* since its breakdown in the Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 
431-404 B.c. 

Against the background of this false dawn the unprecedentedly severe 
lapse into atrocity which the onset of the Reduplicated General War of 
220-189 B.c. brought with it was throwm into sinister relief. In an earlier 
context-* we have already noticed that, when the proud and virile Mace- 
donians first crossed swords with the war-scarred Romans in 200 B.c., 
the Macedonian high command felt it necessary to safeguard the moral 
of their magnificent troops against the shocking spectacle of the carnage 
inflicted by new weapons which the Romans had learnt to employ in the 
Romano-Carthaginian War of 218-201 B.c.; yet, during these crucial 
years, a rclati\ely sensitive Macedonian King Philip V was bringing 
himself into odium through the inhumanity of his ow n st}le of w'ar by 
contrast with the practice of Alexander’s successors and their epigoni. 
At an abortive conference between the belligerents in the Second 
Romano-Macedonian War that was held in the winter of 198-197 b.c. 
in Malis on the c\e of the campaign that was 10 result in a military 
decision at Cynoscephalac, the following indictment of Philip is reported 
to have been addressed to him to his face by an Aetolian spokesman, 
Alexander Isius: 

Alexander complained that Philip was not milking peace sincerely now 
and was not in the habit of making war honourably when war was the 
order of the d<iy. ... He abandoned any attempt to face his opponents in 
the field, but signalised his flight by burning and plundering the towns — 
a policy of avenging defeat by ruining the prizes of the \ictors. What an 
utter contrast to the standards obserM*d by past wearers of a Macedonian 
crov\n! These soxereigns had fought one another continuously in the open 
country but had rarHy destroxed and xx recked the toxxns. This was a fact 
of general knoxx ledge, established by the xxar xxhich Alexander the Cireat 
w’aged against Darius for the empire of Asia and again by the struggle of 
Alexander’s successors over his inheritance, xvhen they fought Antigonus 
for the possession of Asia in coalition. AIoreoxxT, the policy of the suc- 
cessors in the second generation, doxxn to P>rrhus, had been the same. 
They xvere ready enough to stake their fortunes in battle in the open 
country and they left nothing undone in their efforts to overcome one 
another by force of arms, but they us<'d to spare the toxxns in order that 
the x'ictors might enjoy the dominion oxer them and might receive due 
honours at the hands of their subjects. On the other hand, to destroy the 
objects of contention in the xxar xxhile leaxing the xxar itself still in train 
W'as the act of a madman and of one far gone in the malady; yet that xxas 
precisely xxhat Philip xxas noxv doing.'** 

By the turn of the third and second centuries b.c. there had indeed 
been an appalling deterioration, in the Levant as well as in the Western 
Mediterranean, in those standards of conduct in international relations 
that had prevailed in the Hellenic World during the preceding three or 

* The symptoms of this rally hax'c been siirxcyed in V. xi. 2S7-0. 

^ In II. li. 163. J Polybius: Oicumcmial History, Book XVIII, chap. 3. 
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four generations. In the Reduplicated General War of 220-189 b.c. 
there was no reflorescence of the chivalry that had been shown on both 
sides during Demetrius Poliorcctes* siege of Rhodes in 305-304 B.c. and 
that had afterwards been shown to Demetrius, after his final surrender 
in 285 B.C., by Seleucus Nicator; and, if in this post-Hannibalic chapter 
of Hellenic history there was nothing to compare with these earlier 
mitigations of the barbarity of War, a fortiori there was no counterpart 
of the social solidarity which, in the halcyon days of a delusively 
promising antecedent spell of peace, the Hellenic World had displayed 
when, in 227 B.c., kings, princes, and city-states had vied with one 
another in contributing to the relief of Rhodes after this ornament of 
a post- Alexandrine Hellenic World had been laid in ruins by an earth- 
quake.' 

A comparison of our two tables brings out the further fact that, in 
recurrences of cycles of War and Peace, inter-state wars and civil w'ars 
are equivalent to one another and arc interchangeable. We ha\e noticed 
already^ that, in the Modern Western episode, a series of wars that came 
to be fought as inter-state wars between France, Spain, and other 
parochial states w^as inaugurated by a civil war between two branches of 
the French House of Valois. Conversely, in the post-Alcxandrine 
Hellenic episode, a scries of wars that was similarly inaugurated by a 
civil w’ar between rival successors of the Macedonian Argead king Alex- 
ander the (ireat, and that then similarly passed over into inter-state wars 
between Egypt, Asia, Macedon, Rome, and Carthage, was not brought 
to an end by Rome’s overthrow^ of the last surviving rival Power in 
168 B.C., but ran on thereafter through a second cycle into a third cycle 
in the form of a succession of civil wars within the bosom of a now 
oecumenical Roman Commonwealth. 

The War-and-Piace Cycle in po^t-Confucian Sinic History 

If we now enlarge our field of historical vision by bringing into our 
sync'ptic view the episode of Sinic history traditionally known as the 
‘Period of the C’ontcnding States* {(Uian Kuo), w'c shall detect corre- 
spondences between this post-Confucian chapter of Sinic history and 
both the post-Alc\andnne chapter of Hellenic history and the Modern 
and post-Modern chapters of Western hisnjry — and this not only in the 
general features of the historical landscape but also in the particular 
structure of the successive war-and-peace cycles. 

Like those other two scries, this Sinic series of cycles was originally 
set in motion by a struggle for possession of the derelict heritage of a 
former (iieat Power in which there had been a breakdown of the central 
government. 'Phe heritages of Alexander the Great and of Charles the 
Bold, which had been the original apples of discord in the post-Alexan- 
drine Hellenic and in the Modern Western episode, had their counter- 
part in the post-Confucian Sinic episode in the heritage of the state of 
Tsin,^ which fell to pieces in the fifth century B.c. after having placed 
a leading part in a previous chapter of Sinic history as one of two prin- 

* See WA'^hiu'^Otruminical Ilhtoty, Book V, chaps. S8-90. 

- In the presem \olume on pp. 237-S, abo\e. 3 See V. 293 4. 
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cipal competitors for the prize of hegemony in the Sinic World.* In the 
post-Confucian Sinic episode, again, the series of cycles had an overture 
in which the historically significant warfare took the form of civil war; 
and in the course of the first subsequent regular cycle the severity of the 
incidence of War upon Society was accentuated, in the Sinic World like- 
wise, by appalling increases in the effectiveness of weapons,^ in the 
ruthlcssness with which non-combatants, as w'cll as defeated com- 
batants, were treated,^ and in the magnitude of the political prizes of 
victory and penalties of defeat."* After it had exacerbated the evils of 
War to this intolerable degree, the Sinic episode was terminated, like 
the Hellenic, by the establishment of an oecumenical peace through the 
elimination of all the contending Powers except one single surv iving victor. 

A chronological analysis of this post-Cor ^ucian episode of Sinic his- 
tory reveals a series consisting of an overture and two subsequent c)cles 
with respective wave-lengths of 78, 86, and 1 12 years. In the overture 
the Leitmotiv was the break-up of the state of Tsin into three successor- 
states; in the first of the two ensuing cycles it was the abortive attempt 
of one of Tsin’s three successor-states, Wei, to play the pait of arch- 
aggressor Power; in tlie next cycle it was the assumption of the arch- 
aggressor’s part by the state of Ts’in with sucli success that this cycle 
ended in the political unification of the Sinic World thtough the ovei- 
throvv, by Ts’in, of all other Povveis in the Sinic international aiena. 

In the overture {curie bat 4Cj7^’’-4i9 b.c.) the most significant bouts of 
warfare took the form of civil wars. 

^ See IV. i\. 66 and V, m. 292 3. Tbin’s principal ii\al during tins (.ailitr ».liaptcr of 
Sinic history had ht tn C h'u. 

- Tht adoption ol iht I uiasian Nomad niilitarv ^^eapons, (.quipnant, and ta(tn.s at 
the tuin ot the fourth and thud ccntuiits u < . h> Chao, a suLLcssoi-sialc of "rsin whitli 
had inherited Tsm s waidtriship of an anti-Noinad niarth, has h< en notictil in III iii. 
167, n. 1. 'Ihii Sinic ttchniial nuhtarv inno\ation was the counttipait, in po-.t-Lon- 
fuiian Sinic histor\, ot tht ad<;piion (»1 new wtapons h\ tht Uoinans duiinir the llaiini- 
balic War and of the applitation to War ot the iiiw diiMiii' tones of I)(niocra(.v anil 
Industiialism in the Modtin Wtstcin World iii tlu stMiith dciadt ol the nintUinth 
centui> ot the Chiisttin I ri (sie IV iv It is si^nilitant that the Sum stile th it 

was the first to inaUi. this revolution in its militarv tcchniqui iluiinK tin Sinic (^iiur.il 
War ot 333 247 n c. should also have bten the stiti that, at a lilir -*1 ol ihi s.une 
war, succts-.lullv npulstd the attacks ot the statt ot '1 s’ln, wliRh, h> that tinu, had 
established its inililarv asii.ndanL> o\tr all othi r I’owirs in the Sum, World. Chao’s 
successful resist nice to Ts’in’s lepeated altenipls to coiiijmr ht i duiin^ the >iars 270- 
25S 11 ( . caused this K«-niral war to end in an imomlusiM yw ui and postysomd the 
political uniheation ot the Sum World b\ loicc ot ’I's in’s anus lor halt a eentur> (fiom 
270 ICC. to 221 11 f ). 

» Sec 1 ranke, (J. Gesthuhte dts ChnuMsdun Rticht^, \ol i (Ikilin and l.tip/i*' 1930, 
dc (jru> ter), yi. ly y. 

+ Sec Maspi ro, II. La (June Antique 1927, lloiiard), pp 390 i. quoted in \'. 

\i. 29^, tor the observation that, during the jiost-C onlucian yiarowsni ot a Sinic 'rune 
of Tioubles, the contending states v*ere tiKhlinn toi existence, as dislim I fn m the sinalli r 
stakes of independence or heiieinonv toi which they had toui'ht duiinn tlu pit-C’on- 
fucian y^irowsm I ranke points out, hi»vvcver, in op. eit , vol. 1, p 17S, that tlu eon- 
\entional restru lion ot the teim ‘the I*eriod of ( ontendiny{ Stati s’ to the yvost-C onfiii i m 
pamwsni is an arhitarv niisnoim i, eonsideiiiiK th it the murder ot no less th in 36 jvrinei > 
and the destiuetion of no less than ^2 stati s between the \cars 722 and ^Si im is 
recorded bv ( ontueius in his mnals ot that peiiod ot Sinic histor>. M'ht yiost-C ontueian 
senes ot war- ind-peaee* cjile, was the si i one! of two paroxysms vvlmh, topillur, i on- 
stitutc the Sinu ''I inu of 'rroiihli s. In yirivious contexts (in IV'. iv. 6s 66 and in V. vi. 
292 -S) "t ha' e d itid the bi Kinniny; ot the Sinii Time of Troubles from the outbre'ak ot 
thi first Kriat war between I’sin and C h’u {iiutbatut 634 62S 11 ( .). 

^ Sei 'I’ahle III, opposite. 

^ This >car, which saw the outbreak of the great civil war {gerihntur 497-490 D.c.) in 
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During this overture a common tendency towards spontaneous dis- 
ruption through the play of centrifugal domestic forces was at work in 
all the larger states of the Sinic World of the day. The anarchic effect of 
the institution of feudalism, which had previously made itself felt at the 
expense of a once oecumenical CluSu Power, and which had brought 
about the breakdown of the Sinic Civilization and the onset of a Sinic 
Time of Troubles before the close of the seventh century b.c., after the 
Chou had become manifestly impotent to control their parochial vassals, 
was now making itself felt within the body politic of each of these 
parochial states tliat had been the bcnehciaiies of this centrifugal 
tendency in the preceding chapter of the story. The principal sufferers 
in the fifth century u.c. weie the states that had exhausted themselves in 
the seventh and sixth centuries by taking leading parts in the com- 
petition for hegemony during that earlier paroxysm. Now, however, 
that it was the turn of the paiochial states to undergo an ordeal wdiich 
had already worsted the imperial Chou, the local responses to this 
identical challenge were far from being uniform. 'The two parochial 
states Avhich had played the most ambitious — and consequently the 
most exhausting — parts in the first paroxysm of the Sinic Time of 
Troubles {sad it hat 634-528 B.c.) were 'fsin and Ch’u; and, after the 
failure first of C'h’u’s iinal attempt to impose her hegemony by force of 
arms in the W'ar of 53S-528 B.c.* and then of ''fsin’s subseijiient motion 
to deal a coup de ^rdcc to Ch’u in 506 b.c.,- the authority of the central 
gONcrnment was at a low' ebb in both slates. 'Phe sequels, howe\er, were 
dramatically different in the two cases. 

Ch’ifs predicament was» to all appearances, by far thi‘ more serious 
of the two, for, whereas Tsin at this lime was threatened only by 
domestic disruptive forces, C 1 fu was the target of foreign attacks as 
well. In the very \ear, 506 B.(’., in which Tsin hmnd herself too feeble to 
strike, Ch’u was attacked ami overrun by \\ u - a ci-dfvaut baibarian 
state in the Lower Yangtse basin which had followed Ch’u’s example in 
adopting the Sinic culture and turning to account the consequent 
potential enhancement of her mihtary strength by intervening in the 
arena of Sinic pcmcr-politics. In this ciisis in Ch’u’s ibi tunes, Ch’u was 
saved by the recklessness of her parvenue ad\eisary \Vu and by the rise, 
in this adversary’s rear, of another ambitious ci-dmwt barbarian state, 
the principality of Yiie in the country that v\as eventually to become the 
Chinese province of Chekiang. In «;o6b.(\ Yues.wed C’h’u fiom annihila- 
tion by attacking ^\ll from behind; and, though \Vu subsec|uently took 
her levenge on Yiie by imposing her suzerainty upon her in 494 b.C’.,^ 
Wu v\as ruined by these successive triumphs over Ch’u and Yue. They 


the state of 'IXin, mark-, the true htyinniiip of tJ.c fir*-! war-aml-pi a» t* ocIl of the C^han 
/Cmo periotl ot Siiiic hi toi \ . SiiKi* till j.^rt,it » imI \\.ir .IS thi the huak-iip 

of Tsin, arul miici- tin. hnak-iip of 'I sm \\,is the hisloru f\cMt wliuh sit this mw senes 
of \\.ir-anil-p< ate i\iKs in motion, 497 r r. is inanifistly a moie siimiluant d.ilc to take 
as rnaikino tin. bciojinini' of the (Jian hiio pi nod tlian cillur 403 ii.i ., whn h s.iw the 
recoRTiilJon Jc jme of a hrtak-up of 'IXm mlo three siiiecssoi-stati 1 uhiih by 403 li.e. 
nad bttn an aecoinph aied t.u t for halt a cintiiiy pa t, or 47^ ii.i'., which is the tuditional 
date for the death of Lontucius (sic V. m. with n. \). 

> Sec MaipiTo, op. eit., pp. 3 |.S and the prcjcnt Study, V. \i. 2i)t. 

- Stc Maspero, op. cit., pp. 352 3. See ibid., p. 355. 
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tempted her to make a bid for hegemony; and, while she was engaged 
on an unsuccessful assault on Ts*i during the years 489-485 b.c.,’ King 
Ilui of Ch*u seized the opportunity to re-establish his kingdom on firm 
foundations between the years 488 and 481. ^ Thereafter, in 473, Ch*u 
was suddenly liberated from the menace of Wu through the destruction 
of Wu at a resurgent Yiie’s hands. The combined effect of Ch*u*s 
internal reconstruction during the years 488-481 B.c. and her liberation 
from external pressure in 473 b.c. was to enable Ch*u, not merely to 
survive, but to expand. Her success in meeting the challenge of internal 
disintegration which was being presented to all the major parochial 
states of the Sinic World in the fifth century B.c. was registered in her 
successive conquests of adjoining minor states in the central arena of 
the Sinic World. Ch’u annexed Ch’en in 479 B c., Ts’ai in 447 B.c., and 
K’i in 445 b.c .3 

'riic eifcctivc reassertion of the central government’s authority in the 
slate of (^h’u in 388-381 b.c. had its counterpart in the state of Ts’i, 
which likewise survived an attack delivered by Wu and likewise over- 
came its disruptive domestic feudal forces — though in Ts’i’s case at the 
price of an eventual cliange of dynasty in 379 B.c.^ These triumphs over 
feudalism in Ts’i and Ch’ii stand out in sharp contrast to the collapse of 
the centrrd government’s authority in the state of I'sin in 497-490 B.c. 
During those years Isin was disrupted and devastated by a civil war 
between rival factions of feudal lords which the Crown was impotent to 
pi event. The outcome was the virtual partition of Tsin between the 
four feudal houses on the winning side; this partition was confirmed by 
the outcome of a supplementary civil war (^('rehatur 455-453 B.c.)^ in 
which one of the four nascent successor-states of Tsin was annihilated 
by a coalition between the other three. This partition of Tsin in 453 B.C. 
between the successor-states Chao, Wei, and Ilan de facto received 
recognition de jure in 403 B.c., and the royal house of Tsin was formally 
disestablished in 376 B.c., 130 years after its loss of effective power. This 
break-up of 'Fsin in tlic lifrh century b.c. was an event of greater his- 
torical importance than the contemporary sur\ival of Ch’u because it 
changed the politico-military configuration of the Sinic World and 
opened the way for the cwntual triumph of Ts'in, Tsin's previously 
isolated and backward western neighbour. 

This denouement of a po.st-Confucian Sinic drama, for which the 
ground had thus been prepared during the overture, was, however, 
delayed by an abortbe but determined attempt on the part of Wei, one 
of the three successor-states of Tsin, to play, in the post-Confucian 
panmsm of a Sinic 'rime of 'Troubles, the part th.u had been played in 
a prc-Confucian paio\\sm by Tsin herself., Wei’s bid for supremacy in 
the Sinic Woild was the Lntmotiv of the first regular war-and-pcace 
cycle {curnbat .fiq 333 B.<\) in the post-Confiician series. 

In thus aspiiing to a role to which 'Tsin had proved unequal, Wei w’as 
courting the disaster that c\cntually overtook her. 'The largest and 
strongest of the tluec successor-states of 'Tsin was not Wei, but Chao; 

^ Soc AIas]icio, op. cit., p. 35(1. - Sc*o I'ranke, op. rit., ^ol. i, p. 187. 

^ Sfc iBul. ^ ■* See ibid., pp. iSi 2 , 

5 Sco ibid., p. iSo; Maspeio, op. cit., p. 366. 
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and Chao had opportunities that were not open to either Wei or I Ian 
for extending her territory and improving her military technique, thanks 
to her geographical situation on the border between the Sinic World 
and the Great Eurasian Steppe.' By contrast, Wei had for her western 
neighbour not the Eurasian Nomad World but the potentially more 
formidable Sinic anti-Nomad march-state of 'Is’in; and Wei’s territory 
was not only smaller in the aggregate than Chao’s; it was also divided 
into three geographically discontinuous fragments, one of which lay on 
the farther side of Chao’s territory, and another on the farther side of 
Han’s, while Han’s metropolitan territory, which lay south of the Yellow 
River, was similarly insulated by both the territory of Wei and the 
remnant of the imperial patrimony of Chou from a detached province, 
north of the river, which was wedged in between the territories of Wei 
and Chao.- I'liis awkw’ard geographieal distribution of the former 
domain of 'Esin condemned Wei to find herself perpetually at war w ith 
her two fellow* successor-states in addition to the w'ars with other neigh- 
bours which she brought upon herself by her aggressive policy of 
expansion. 

'Ehe general war {^n-cbahir 419 -370 B.c.) with which this cycle opened 
consisted of a series of elforts on Wei’s part to dominate her neighbours.^ 
Wei’s first move was to take advantage of the domestic troubles, com- 
mon to all states in the Sinic World of the day, by which Wei’s western 
neighbour Ts’in was paralysed during the \ears 415 -3S4 h.(\' In the 
course of the years 419-409 Wei reconciiuTcd from ’Es’ln a strategi- 
cally important belt of territory inside the great loop of the I ^pper Yellow 
River w hich had been part of the original domain of W'ei’s parent state 
Tsin but had been conquered from ’Esin by 'Es’in during the pre- 
Confucian paroxysm of the Sinic ’Eimc of ’Eroubles. 'Ehis reconquest by 
Wei of ‘the C’ountry west of the River’ (llo-si) in 419 409 H.(\ was fol- 
lowed up by a temporarily elfective subjugation of llan; but in 3S6 u.(\ 
Chao succeeded, with ’Es’i’s help, in resisting Wei’s efforts to complete 
the reunification of Tsin’s former domain by subjug.iting Chao like- 
wise; and, tliough Wei inflicted defeats on 'I’s’i in 3S4, 3S0, and 37S b.(\, 
and on Ch’u in 371 n.c., her bid for oecumenical supremacy was frus- 
trated in 370 n.(’. by the combined forces of Chao and llan after 
Han had doubled her area and resources in 375 u.(’. by annexing her 
neighbour on the west, the state of Cheng.^ 

This negati\c outcome of the General War of 419 370 n.c. was con- 
firmed by the outcome of the supplementary wars of 354 340 n.c.^ ’Ehis 
bout of warfare opened, significantly, with a campaign in which W ei 
lost to 'Es’in part of the reconquered territory ‘w’cst of the River’. ’Ehis 
reverse was the signal for a general attack on Wei; and, though W’ei 
staved off her now inevitable fate by winning repealed victories against 


> See Tranl e, Dp. tU., mjI. i, pp. iSo i. 

- Sll M.isp( ifi, op. (It., pp. ']()() 70, I lerrm.inn. A.: Ifistorical and (hnnnutriol Atlas 
of (Jhinu((J.u\\hin\i'c, M.i-.-.. Harvard L niveisity I’il -. s), p. i(); and \i, .Map 

■* See .Maspero, op. vii., pp. * See ibid., p. 377. 

See ibid., p. and p. 361;, n. i. 

*’ See ibid., op. cit., p. \ l-ranKe, op. tit., vol. i, p. 181. 

7 See Maspeio, oji. cit , pp. 394 0. 
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heavy odds, she was eventually brought to the ground in 340 B.c. The 
most important result of this bout of supplementary wars in terms of the 
redistribution of territory was the permanent recapture fiom Wei by 
Ts*in of a portion of the long-disputed territory ‘west of the River* 
which gave the hitherto mountain-locked ‘Country within the Passes’* 
a sally-port into the great plain of the Low^r Yellow River Basin; and 
tliis decisive shift of tlie frontier between Ts’in and Wei in Ts’in’s favour 
w as registered in changes of the sites of the capitals of the tw o states. In 
3c;o B.c. the capital of 'J's’in was moved eastward from its former location 
in the Middle Wei Valley to a point in the Lower Wei X’alley, opposite 
the site of the future Si Ngan;^ in 340 B.c. the capital of Wei was rno\ed 
eastward from its now perilously exposed former location at Ngan-yi, 
which had been overrun by the Ts’in forces in 352 B.c., to the site of 
the future Kai-feng.^ 

The second and last of the post-Confucian Sinic regular war-and- 
peace cycles {ewrehat 333-221 B.c.) saw' the scries brought to an end 
through the political uniiication of the whole Sinic World by force of 
'Ps’in’s arms. The opportunity for performing this feat was presented to 
’Ps’in by Wei’s failure to establish her supremacy during tlie preceding 
cycle. But Ts’in would not have been in a position to succeed in an 
enterprise in whicli W'ei had thus failed if she had not previously fitted 
herself for the task by innovations in her military technique, administra- 
tive organization, and economic policy (above all, measures for increasing 
hei agricultural productivity and, therewith, her man-power) which 
were more rational, more radical, and more ruthless than any con- 
temporary reforms in any other existing Sinic state. This internal trans- 
formation of the state of Ts’in was carried out during the reigns of the 
princes llien {dominabatiir 384-361 B.c.) and his son Iliao {dominahatur 
3 ^* 33‘^ B.t'.).*^ I’hc mo\ ing spirit was Wei Yang {alias Kung-sun Vang, 
alias Shang Yang),'^ a cadet of the princely house of the ancient minor 
central state of Wei.^ He had first taken ser\ice under the government 
of the state of the same name — one of the three successor-states of Tsin 
- w Inch at this time had not oidy imposed its suzerainty upon Shang 
Yang’s native state of Wei but was attempting to establish its supremacy 
o\er all other states in the Sinic World. After having rejected a pre\ious 
o\erture from Ts’in, Shang Yang transferred his allegiance from Wei, 
the successor-state of Tsin, to Ts’in during the reign of Iliao; and, 
though the revolutionary character of his measures proM)kcd opposition 
to which he succumbed after Iliao’s death, he succeeded in permanently 
changing the face of 'I’s’in by carrying out enactments which could not 
have been repealed without bringing to a halt the ageressive military 
expansion that these drastic measures enabled 'I’^’in to achieve with 

’ Tor this c\picssi\c \non}m for IViii. see VI. mi. 172, n. 3, and 171. 

See VI. Ml. 21 1. ’ Soo 1 r.uike, op. i it , \ol. 1, pp. 

' Sro ihid., pp. iS^ 5; M.ispih'o, op. cit., pj'. 377-<> . and llio picscnt Stud\, \ I, \ii. 
r^r, 1^2, .ind i7.|. 

■’ Si‘c The Hook of Lot<I SJitiro, iransl.itcd h\ OmMiidak, J. J. L. (I ondon ii)2S, 
I’l ihslh.iinh 

*’ Not to he confused \\ith the par\eniic Wei that \\a*! one ol the thice fitlli-t cntiirv 
Mil I essor-states ot 'I’sin. 'I’luuiKh the two names arc oial homon>ni'«, the\ aie coincNed 
^i''uall> in two ilWereiit Sinic ihaiacters. 
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ever increasing success. Though the most conspicuous motif of the first 
post-Confucian Sinic regular war-and-peace cycle {currebat 419-333 
B.c.) was the abortive attempt of Wei to win an oecumenical supremacy, 
the course of the succeeding cycle (currebat 333-321 n.c.) was to make 
it evident, in retrospect, that the most significant event in Sinic history 
during the first regular cycle had really been the internal reconstruction 
of Ts’in. 

The great war {^crebatiir 333 -247 B.c.) that inaugurated the second of 
the post-Confucian Sinic regular war-and-peace c\cles opened, like the 
great war in the first of the post-Alcxandrine Hellenic cycles, with two 
contemporaneous but unrelated sets of hostilities in two dilfercnt 
theatres, one in the Yellow River Basin and the other in the Vangtse 
Basin; and the action in 333 b.c. in the Yanglse Basin, w’hich took one 
of those sensational turns that were characteristic of war anil politics in 
these southern fringes of the Sinic World, must have seemed at the time 
to be by far the most significant public event of the } ear. In 333 B.c. Yiic 
attacked Ch’u and brought upon herself a crushing defeat wliich was 
the end of Yiie as a Great Power. The former teiritory of W'li, which 
Yiie had held since 473 B.c., was now annexed by Chhi, while Yiic’s 
home territory broke up into petty principalities which fell under Ch’u’s 
suzerainty.^ The sequel was to show’, however, that this imposing 
apparent increase in the strength of Cli’u was of no avail against the 
scientifically developed strength which 'Pshn was now putting forth in 
the Yellow River Basin. 

The enhancement of Ts’in’s strength through the reforms of Shang 
Yang had become sufficiently apparent already during the wars of 
354-340 B.c. to evoke in 333 B.c. a collccti\e security pact between the 
other six Great Powers in the Sinic Woild of the da> -the three suc- 
cessor-states of Tsin, together with Chhi, Ts’i, and Yen - in which the 
contracting parties undertook to come with one accord to the aid of any 
of their number who might be attacked by 'J's’in.* The si\’ thus ad- 
mittedly threatened Powers continued, however, to fall out with one 
another, w'hile Ts’in showed unfailing .skill in fomenting their mutual 
antagonism and allaying their .suspicions of ’Ts’in’s own aggressive 
designs — even after these had been unmasked, time and again, in action 
which told its ow’n talc for those who had eyes to .sie; and consequently, 
from the beginning of this second and last cycle of the .seiies in 333 B.c’. 
dow’n to its close in 221 B.c., theic was only one occasion on which 
Ts’in had to face the united forces of all six Powers in the field. ’J’s’in’s 
policy, like Hitler’s, was to take her intended vietims ‘one by one’; and, 
unlike Nazi Germany in a post-Modern Western Woild, Ts’in suc- 
ceeded in carrying this transparently Machiavellian policy through to 
its long premeditated goal when in 221 B.c. slie completed the forcible 
unification of the entire Sinic World under her ow n oecumenical rule. 

* See Maspt-ro, op. t it., p. 400, \iith n. i ; Fr.uiki*, op. cit., vol. i, pp. iSS 0. 

^ The movinij spirit was .Sii i's’in, a piofrssional stdlo'.nian who ii tali.iti'd bv tliis 
diplomatic coup for the lack of appreciation of his abilities lh.it had bi-i-n shown by the 
gONcrnmcnt of his native* state 'J’s’in. After having failed to find prolessional employ- 
ment in 'I’s’in, .Su 'fs’in had been t.iken into the scrvic e of \ en and Chan (see I Iiith, F. : 
The Ancient IJntory of China (New York iyo8, Ccduinbia Cnivcisit> J’resh), pp. 308-1 1). 
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Ts’in’s first move in the Sinic General War of 333-247 d.c. was a 
campaign against Wei (»erchatur 332-328 B.c.) in which Ts’in, profiting 
by the vantage ground which she had won from Wei in the first cam- 
paign of the wars of 354-340 B.C., now conquered from Wei the rest of 
‘the Country west of the River* and other border districts into the 
bargain.* A counter-attack against Ts’in in 318 b.c. by the combined 
forces of all the other six Powers, reinforced by Eurasian Nomad mer- 
cenaries, resulted in the sanguinary defeat of the allies and the reduction 
of Wei and I Ian to the rank of impotent satellites of the victor Power 
and, after 'Ps’in had tlius confirmed her hold on the passes opening east- 
w’arcl from the Wei Valley into the Lower Yellow River liasin,^ she 
proceeded in 316 B.c. to anticipate C'h’u by seizing the command over 
the passes opening southward from the \Vci Valley into the Upper 
Yangtse Basin and imposing licr own suzerainty on the two contending 
local semi-barbarian states between wdiich the vast and potentially pro- 
ductive territory that was eventually to become the Chinese proxince of 
S/echwan was at that time divided.* By 285 B.c. 'Ps’in’s resources had 
been doubled by the thoroughgoing incorporation of this country into 
her body politic but 'Ts’ln had nr)t waited for this consummation in 
order to use the occupied territory as a jumping-oif ground against 
Ch’u. In asericsof oll'ensives delivered in 312 -311 B.(\,^’ in 302 292 B.c. 
and in 280 -272 B.c.,^ Ts’in annexed from Ch*u first the I Ian Valley and 
then the Middle Yangtse Basin, which was the homeland of the Ch’u 
Power. 'The capital city, Ying, fell in 278 H.c.^ The first move in the 
last of these tliree campaigns was an encircling movement in which 
Ts’in ‘mopped up’ the barbarian no-man’s-land be}ond Ch’u’s south- 
western fringes.*'^ 

While 'Ps’in was thus wearing down Ch’u with her right hand, she 
still had strength to spare in her left hand to crush a coalition between 
Ts’i, I Ian, and Wei {(hhellaliiw 29S-293 B.c.).** 'Ps’in made sweeping 
annexations in the heart of Wei between 286 B.c. and 275 B.c.*- 

Even now that 'Ps’in’s omiiujus shadow had thus been cast right 
across the Sinic \\’orld, her pm^pcttive victims did not abstain from 
fighting one another to 'J’s’in’s adv antage. In 286 b.c. Wei, 'I’s’i, and Uh’u 
combined to partition Sung in revenge for conquests which Sung had 
made at the expense of all three allies in 318 B.C.*^ 'Pheicafter, in 285- 
279 B.(’., 'I’s’i was attacked and temporarily occupied by Yen with the 
support of Chao, Wei, C'h’u, and, of course, 'Ps’in,*^ w ho w as the ultimate 
beneficiary from this fratricidal warfare through which the other sur- 
viving states were using up the last remnants of their strength. 

T-’owards the close of the third decade of the third century B.c. it 

' Sec M.jspiio, op. (it., p. ;<)S; I'l.inlxO, op. fit., \ol. i, p. 1S5. 

^ Sec M.i'*pin), tip. cit., pp. .joi-3; I’ranke, op. fit., ^ol. i, p. i 

^ See M.i>ptiii, op. tit., p. 403. ^ Soc I'l.inko, op. tit., vol. i, p. iSO. 

' Stf ibid., p. 1S7. '• Sio Masptio, op. Lit., pp. 404-5. 

' See ibid., pp. 410 II. '' Sfc ibid., pp. 41S-H,. 

See ibid., p. 41S; I'l.inkc, op. fit., vol. i, p. Hy4. See ibid., p. 194. 

” See limb, op. cit., p. iiS; Sijspero, op. cit., pp. 411-12. 

Sec iT.inkc, op. tit., \nl. 1, p. 196. 

” See b'l.iiike, ibid., p. lob; Ai.isptro, op. cit., p. 415, Ilirth, op. cit. p. 319. 

See I'ranke, op. cit., \ol. i, pp. 190 and 19O; Maspero, op. tit., pp. 415 iS; Hirth, 
til., p. 319. V 
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looked as if an offensive which had been maintained by that time for 
some sixty years had now brought the arch-aggressor Power to within 
a stone’s-throw of her goal of world conquest; but at this point Ts’in’s 
career of aggression was checked, and thereafter the general war was 
brought to a conclusion just short of the decisive result that had now 
long since come to be eventually inevitable. 

The principal cause of Ts’in’s temporary frustration was the tough- 
ness of the state of Chao, which, like Ts’in herself, was a march-state of 
the Sinic World over against the Eurasian Nomad barbarians, and which 
had, as we have seen, been the first Sinic state to enhance her military 
efficiency by adopting the Nomads* armament and tactics. 'Phough 
Ts’in had inflicted one defeat on Chao in 280 she suffered severe 
reverses when she returned to the attack in 270 b.c.^ and again in 262- 
258 b.c .3 The second cause of Ts’in’s temporary discomfiture was the 
encouragement that Chao*s spirited and effective self-defence gave to 
other threatened Powers. When, in 263 B.C., Ts’in had invaded the 
detached northern enclave of I Ian territory (the Shang-tang) in an 
interstice between the territories of Wei and Chao, and the central 
government of Han had proved impotent to defend this outlying pro- 
vince, the Shang-tang had offered its allegiance to Chao, and Chao had 
accepted this dangerous gift. This was Ts’in’s casus belli against Chao 
in 262 B.C., and tlie first consequence was disastrous for both the pro- 
teges of Chao and their protectors. In 260 b.c. a strong force which Chao 
had thrown into the capital of the Shang-tang was compelled by a 
besieging Ts’in army to capitulate and was then massacred. In 258 b.c., 
however, when a Ts’in army laid siege to Han-tan, the capital of C’hao 
itself, it failed to take this city and eventually suffered a disaster under 
its walls through the intervention of Wei on Cuban’s side. 

Though Wei paid dearly thereafter for this audacity, Chao was saved, 
and the concerted diplomacy of four statesmen representing the states 
of Chao, Wei, Ts’i, and Ch’u^ succeeded in dragging the war out to an 
inconclusive clovsc in 247 b.c.^ Their diplomacy was assisted- -and this 
was the third cause of Ts’in’s temporary discoinliturc — by the falls of a 
statesman and a general who had been the joint authors of Ts’in’s 
previous successes. The year 265 B.c. had seen the disgrace of the 
minister Wei Jan, who had been in charge of the government of Ts’in 
for the past thirty-one ycars.^ The year 258 b.(\ saw the suicide, by 
royal command, of Po K’i,^ whom VVei Jan, upon his (jwn accession to 
office, had appointed generalissimo of the 'Ps’in armies, and who had 
been the winner of Ts’in’s subsequent military victories from the over- 
throw of the coalition in 293 B.c.® to the capture of the Shang-tang from 
Chao in 260 b.c. 'Phe offence that cost Po K’i his life was his refusal to 

* See Hirth, op. dt., p. 319. 

^ See ibid. 

^ See Maspuro, op. cit., pp. 421-2; Ilirth, op. cit., pp. 321-2. 

*» See Hirth, op. dt., pp. 321-2. 

See Maspi'ro, op. <it., p. 423. 

296-265 according to Maspero, op. cit., pp. 412-20. Acrordinit to Ilirth, op. 
cit., pp. 318-20, Wei Jan fell in 266 H.r* after havini' come into power in or alter 298 11. c. 

7 See Maspero, op. cit., p. 421; Hirth, op. cit., p. 322. 

* .See Ilirth, op. cit., p. 318. 
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continue to serve under the unworthy successor of his former patron 
and partner Wei Jan. 

^'J'his combination of circumstances postponed the date of the in- 
evitable denouement; but, when, after a breathing-space of seventeen 
years (ciirrebat 247-230 Ts’in returned to the attack under the 

command of an implacable King Cheng {acccssit 246 B.c.) who was to 
make himself the first emperor of a Sinic universal state under the title 
of 'Fs’in She Uwang-ti,* the bout of supplementary wars {^erebantur 
230-221 B.(\)^ was as dramatically short as the foregoing general war 
[gcrehatur 333-247 B.(\) had been inordinately long. 

Within these ten years 230-221 B.c. Ts’in destroyed and annexed all 
the six sur\ iving other states, together with the surviving fragments of 
Viie which had been under the suzerainty of Ch’u since 333 B.c.^ Han, 
who was the lirst \ictim, submitted tamely to her extinction in 230 B.c., 
and of all the six, the only one to put up a strenuous resistance w^as Chao. 
The reduction of Chao cost 'J'sh'n two years of hard fighting {debellatujn 
22i) 228 B.(\); and, even after the fall of the capital, I Ian-tan, in 228 b.c., 
an indomitable remnant of Chao’s army withdrew^ northward into the 
highlands adjoining the border of the Eurasian Steppe, and set up there 
a refugee state T.\i, as a remnant of Assyria’s army had withdrawn to 
Ilarran after the fall of Nineveh in 612 B.c. 'Fhe )ear 226 b.c. saw the 
fall of Yen, save for its outlying north-eastern annex in Liao-tung, and 
the }ear 225 B.c. the fall of Wei. The subjugation of Ch’u, like that of 
Chao, recpiiied tw’o campaigns (girebantur 223-222 B.c.), in the second 
of w’hieh the ''Fs’in armies ‘mopped up’ the Yiie principalities as well as 
their suzerain. 'Fhe same year 222 B.c. saw" the destruction of the refugee 
remnants of Yen in Liao-tung and of Chao in Tai. In 221 B.c. the 
foieible political unification of the Sinic World at the hands of Ts’in was 
completed by the (Jl(ichscha 1 tun» of Ts’i, which, after ha\ing passively 
watched its fellow" victims being extinguished one by one, now sub- 
mitted in its tiiin as tamely as Han had submitted in 230 B.c.^ 

A Synoptic rbrr of the Cnrrvrvy of the War-and-Peace Cycle in the 
Jl/stories of the Wistiin, IhfhniCy and Sinic Ciiili::ations 

If we plot out the sei ies of w ar-and-peace cycles in Sinic history during 
the vears 4^7 221 B c. in the tabular form in which we have already 
presented the cycles in Hellenic history during the vears 321 B.C.-31 b.c. 
and the cycles in Western history during the ye^os A.n. I4()4-IQ45, we 
shall observe a common pattern that is unmistakable: and this uniformity 
in the structure of three episodes in the muUiallv independent histories 
of three civilizations, of which the WestcMi epis )de did not overlap 

’ 'I’he inoMPt: spirit in this hist ph.isi m thi* pmci ^ unilKation in the SiiiiC VVorl'l 
^^.^s'^s'ln Sill- ll\\an;;-ti inini'>t(.rLi ^sec Biiddc, .. (^Juna\ Fn \t ( hifiit (Ltidcn 
iQlS, Bull)). 

“ See Maspiro, up. tit., p. 4--i; rranko, Dp. 'it., M)1. i, pp. lyS-Q. 

^ Si’o \ 1 . Ml. if) 7 . 

^ AlliT 2.!! iJ.r. the onlv Sinic paioihi.il state that still retained a nominal indepen- 
dei.te as an I’mlaxe within the uni\ersal state est.»Mished h\ Ts’in was the ancient 
central state W^ei the nati\e sMte of the tourth-c t nlur\ statesman Shmi; Yam;, whose 
re\*)lutionai V inno\ations in the stcti.. ot Ts’in had been the secret •'! Tb’in’s bubseejuent 
nulitary and poliftfal achie\ ements. 
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chronologically with either of the other two, while the Sinic and the 
Hellenic episode were out of step with one another to the extent of 
about 190 years,* suggests that the operation of a Balance of Power 
between rival parochial states is governed by its own particular ‘laws of 
Nature* which reveal themselves regularly in different social milieux 
because they are inherent in a particular human predicament which has 
been these divers’ societies common experience. 

It would be open to us to extend our field of induction for ascertain- 
ing the purport of these particular ‘laws’ by taking further samples in 
addition to the three that we have now examined. Each of these three 
episodes is, indeed, a second chapter in a story whose first chapter 
we have left unanalysed. The continuity of the post-Confucian Sinic 
episode with a prc-Confiician chapter oi the same story is manifest, 
since most of the dramatis personae in the two acts arc identical, not- 
withstanding the change in both the cast itself and in the grouping of 
the actors on a gradually expanding stage that resulted from the break- 
up of the state of 'Esin in the fiftli century B.c. In the corresponding 
passages of Hellenic and Western history the continuity of the action is 
obscured at first sight in cither case by a sweeping change in the cast and 
by a sudden and sensational increase in the si>/.‘ of the stage on which 
the tragedy is being played. Yet the post- Alexandrine Hellenic balance 
of power between Powers of a supra-city-state calibre was nevertheless 
historically continuous with a previous balance between city-states that 
had been in play from 478 to 338 b.c., and the latter-day Western 
balance, brought into play by the French invasion of Italy in a.d. 1494, 
was like^^ise historically continuous with a previous balance between 
Late Medieval city-states, or agglomerations of them, in Northern and 
Central Italy. 

If we chose, we could proceed to analyse each of these earlier chapters 
in the three stories on the lines that we have now worked out. For 
example, we can discern that the pre- Alexandrine Hellenic balance of 
power was brought into play in 478 b.c. by the splitting of a Pan- 
Hellenic coalition w hich had been formed in 4S0 B.c. against the Achae- 
mcnian Empire, and that it was brought to an end in 338 B.c. by the 
formation of a new coalition against the same common adversary. Again, 
in the history of the pre-Confucian Sinic series of w ar-and-pcacc cycles, 
we can discern a cycle, running from 634 to 506 B.c’., in which the 
Leitmotiv was an inconclusive struggle for hegemony between CIPu and 
Tsin, and an overture to this cycle in w hich the decay of the oecumenical 
Chou Power was giving ever larger opportunities for a number of local 
Pow'crs to assert tlicir independence and to enter into competition wdth 
one another. We can dale the beginning of this overture from the 

* Autaistus’s acJlirVLMU’nt of fst.ibliaiinj; a univiTi.il state in the Ilellenie World jn 
31 B.o.had hi LM antiLipated in the Sinii World, n;ovH.»r,icnln.i,h\ 'I’s’inShe H\\.inK-U’‘^ 
establi'.hment of a stale there in 221 ».( . Niitln r tin* post-.\le\aiuli im. nor any 

other tpuode in IKlh me his’oiy o\tilapped thronoh.iju all\ withaiiv tpisode in Western 
liistory, since the We'.tcrn Society sprang fiom tlie IlilienK StJiiely’s luins, as the 
Hellenic, in its da>, had spronK from the ruin', ot the Minoan. If ue can trace the 
Western Cuiluation back to the close ot the seventh century ol the Chiistian Kra, and 
the Hellenic back to the close of ttie twelfth century n.c’., wc shall reckon the ‘interval’ 
between them to have been of the clironolc^gical magnitude ot about 1,800 years. 
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recognition by the Ch6u Imperial Government in 680 b.c. of the hege- 
mony with which the parochial state of Ts’i had been invested in 681 
B.c. by four of the minor central states;* or, as an alternative initial date, 
we can take the overrunning of the capital city of the Chou by the 
western barbarians in 771 B.c.^ — a catastrophe which invited the Chou 
Power's parochial feudatories to assert de facto their independence of 
a suzerain who had now flagrantly forfeited his claim to exercise his 
authority over them by having shown himself incompetent to perform 
any longer his oecumenical task of defending the common frontier of 
the Sinic World against barbarian attacks. On a similar reckoning, the 
beginning of the overture to the play of the Late Medieval balance of 
power between Northern and Central Italian city-states could be dated 
from the beginning of the process of political consolidation which re- 
duced the number of states in Northern and Central Italy from seventy 
or eighty to ten in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
of the Christian Kra,^ while an alternative initial date for this episode of 
Western history would be the death in a.d. 1250 of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Frederick II — an event w'hich had for its consequence the 
reduction of the Holy Roman Empire to the condition of practical 
impotence into which the Chou Empire lapsed after the catastrophe of 
771 B.c. 

Our survey of war-and-peace cycles could, indeed, be carried far and 
wide. In the Sumcric ^V()rld, for example, there w'as a balance of powxr 
belwcen conUnding parochial stales that w'as in play for centuries 
before it was hi ought to an end by the establishment of a Sumeric 
unbcrs.il state in the shape of Ur-Engur’s {alias l*r-Nammu’s) Empire 
of the Four Quarters, and in the Egyptiac World a tw'entieth-century 
Western histoiian might guess, pending a recovery of the missing 
rec(jrds, that there must have been a similar prelude to Narmer’s estab- 
lishment ot a United Kingdom. ^ Nor need we confine our investigations 
to struggles in which the parties arc contending states and in which the 
denouement is the elimination of all the competitors save for the one 
surviving victor Power whose victory conv'cits her from a parochial state 
into an oecumenical empire. 

In examining the history of a post-Alcxandrinc Hellenic Balance of 
Power, v\e have observed alreatlv'^ that, in the last two cycles of this 
scries, the bouts of warfare took the form of civil war and social rev’olu- 
tion in place of the international warfare between parochial sovereign 
states through v\hich the same current of violence had discharged itself 
before that vent had been stopped by the elimination, in the course of 
the preceding cyele, of all llie Great Powers of a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic World except Rome. We may now go on to remind ourselves 
that this alternating rhv thm of bouts of wa/ '.d spells of peace did not 
cease to manifest itself in the Hellenic World after the inauguration of 
a Vax Augusta in 31 B.c., any more than it had ceased after the assertion 
of Rome’s oecumenical supremacy in the Reduplicated General War of 

* See MasptTO, op. lit., pp. 

’ See ilml., pp. (1^ 64, Ilirth, oj . cit., pp. 176-7. 

’ See III. HI. ■» See p. bSy, belo>\. s See p. 271, above. 
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220-189 B.c. and the confirmation of this result in the supplementary 
wars of 171-146 B.c. In the forms of civil w^ar, social revolution, and 
barbarian invasion, the rhythmic bouts of disorder continued to recur 
throughout the history of an Hellenic universal state which Augustus 
had founded and w^hich Diocletian afterwards rehabilitated, until the 
onset of a final bout of such severity that this time the moribund society 
was unable to rally its depleted vital forces. There was the eruption of 
A.D. 66-70; the convulsion, ending w'ith the accession of Diocletian in 
A.D. 284, whose beginning may be dated from the assassination of 
Alexander Sevenis in A.n. 235 or indeed from the death of Marcus 
Aurelius in a.d. 180; and the recurrent convulsion of a.d. 376-394, which 
proved fatal to the Empire in the West and which w'as followed in the 
Centre and the East by a likewise fatal seizure after Justinian’s death in 
A.n. 565. 

We could go on to analyse on the same lines the histories of other 
universal states that we have identified in this Study, and, besides taking 
account of social revolutions, civil wars, and barbarian invasions, we 
could also bring into our panorama the warfare with neighbouring 
Powders representing alien civilizations. The Roman Empire, for example, 
served from 64 B.c. to A.n. 632 as the warden of a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic World’s marches over against a resurgent Syriac Power clothed 
in the successive forms of the Arsacid and the Sasanid hhnpire;^ and an 
Ottoman Empire wiiich had provided the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom with an alien universal state found itself recurrently at 
war with Hungary and Hungary’s successor the Ilapsburg Monarchy in 
the Danube Basin, with \'enice and with Spain in the Mediterranean, 
and with the Safawi Power in South-West Asia. 

Our purpose, however, is, not to make an exhaustive survey of war- 
and-peacc cycles, hut to cai ry our investigation far enough to assemble 
adequate evidence forjudging wiiether there is, or is not, any uniform 
common rhythm discernible in different series of such cycles that are 
sufficiently remote from one another in date and location to be reason- 
ably regarded as being mutually independent; and for this positive pur- 
pose a wider expansion of our field of vision might be less illuminating 
than a closer comparative view of the three series that we have now 
examined in some detail. We may therefore conclude the present chapter 
by juxtaposing our three series with an eye to ascertaining whether the 
likeness between them, which we have already observed, is no more than 
a similarity in their general structure, or whether it extends to a chrono- 
logical correspondence between the lengths of the 'I'ime-spans of the 
alternating bouts of warfare and spells of peace out of which this more 
or less uniform structure is built up in all three episodes. 

The accompanying table^ sets out, side by side, the data present<*il 
separately in the three preceding tables displaying successive occurrences 
of the war-and-pcace cycle in Modern and post-Modern Western his- 
tory, in post-AIexandrinc Hellenic history, and in post-Confucian Sinic 
history respectively. In each of the three triple columns of dates in 
Table IV, the dates in the column on the left are the historical dates of 
» See I. i. 75. ^ Table IV, oppobitc. 
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the major alternating transitions from bouts of war to spells of peace 
and vice versa, as these stand in the preceding table recording the parti- 
cular scries — Western, Hellenic, or Sinic, as the case may be— which 
this column reproduces. Dates of transitions from peace to war arc printed 
in roman type, dates of transitions from war to peace in italics. The 

Table IV. ^ Synoptic Table of the Dates markhig Turn- 
ing-points from Bouts of War to Spells of Peace and vice 
versa in the Modern and post-Modern 1 1 'estern, the post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic, and the post-Confucian Sinic Series 
of War-and-Peace Cycles'^ 
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‘ 1 ) 111 s cl till niiu' D«)iius liDii pt i» I t«i '• 11 II ]ii iiitcil in ii 1 1 n pe, il iUn d tiirnim,'-points 
f 1c.11 w II ti) I I u I initiliis I ) III. s I I'll lit <n sipi III. 1 >] ii Ki ts iil ilicsi ot imnci iiitninp-]icints. 

\ (I iii'spi) I 1 1.1 It I. IS niiikiil ^Mth in i-.tiii'iiv ^^hl^ it 1 iIK inc.i thin ttn \liis wiiIl ut the 
tci 11 spcniliiiL hi tciK il il iti with whu’i It It I eiii ^ hicu..ht iiiic ecu p iiitcii 

* Diti’ (it (he cuihii. . 1 \ 1)1 w II o.ei the inluiitinee cl the I'lii ^iindi in \ iluis Duke’ C hallos 
the llclil 

^ 1 • III cf till* pt lei -M Ith till nt piiMtionni-T the* inhi.>tinie 1 1 Lhnies thi llclel hi tween the 
1 iinih t ic\,n inil tin* hiii^iiiuli in \ ilcis-l I ipshiii.'-' 

^ Hiti cl till lii|iiiil iticn ct I iiniiTies 

‘ D.ile 1)1 tl t Icini.iliDM ot the eo.ilit.cn ajMinst \nti/omis Mci i phtluiliniis. 

dates l)ol\\ 01*11 square braclvots m thcio Icfl-hanel rolumn arc those of 
minor transitions i\hieh, in the tables, are idontiiie-d in footnotes. The 
pair (jf dates bel^^oon round brackets by i 'h iMch of the dates in the 
Iclt-liand columns is accompanied arc transpositions of the correspond- 
inir dates in each of the other two series into terms of the historical series 
represented by the dates on the left hand of each tuple column. An 
Hellenic date is transposed into a Western elate by the addition of i, 8 oo 
years, and into a Sinic date by the subtraction of igo years, on the 
reckoning thatuhe Western Civilization emerged about i,Soo \ears later 
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than the Hellenic (i.e. circa a.d. 675 as against circa 1125 b.c.) and that 
the Sinic episode resulted in the establishment of a universal state 190 
years earlier than the date of the corresponding denouement in the 
Hellenic episode (i.e. in 221 b.c. as against 31 B.c.). On tlie same reckon- 
ing, a Western date is transposed into an Hellenic by the subtraction of 
1,800, and into a Sinic by the subtraction of 1,990 years; a Sinic date 
into an Hellenic by the addition of 190 years, and into a Western by the 
addition of 1,990 years. 

Transposed dates, calculated in accordance with these scales, which 
fall more than ten years wide of the corresponding historical date in the 
series with which they are being brought into comparison, arc marked 
with an asterisk; and it will be seen that, out of 84. transposed dates 
within the round brackets in our table, 2/. fall outside, and 62 inside, 
this range of chronological proximity to the historical dates of which 
they are the equivalents. It will also be seen that, while the conspicuous 
‘misses* thus amount to something more than 25 per cent, of the total 
number of ‘shots*, and the approximate ‘hits* to something less than 
75 per cent., the comparison between the three scries wliich reveals this 
surprising degree of coincidence* is simply a comparison of turning- 
points marking alternations between bouts of war and spells of peace. 
As soon as we introduce the distinctions that we have drawn between 
‘general wars* and ‘supplementary wars’ and between ‘breathing spaces* 
and spells of ‘general peace’, we shall sec that, as often as not, the corre- 
spondences apparent in the present table do not extend to these qualita- 
tive differences between bouts and spells of different characters. For 
example, the chronological correspondence between the W estern bout 
of war running from a.d. 1536 to a.d. 1559 and the Hellenic bout of war 
running from 266 b.c. to 241 b.c. is very close; but, whereas the Hellenic 
bout in question ranks as ‘a general war* in our analysis, the correspond- 
ing Western bout ranks as a set of supplementary wars. AIoreo\er, in 
several cases, a major turning-point in one series has for its cf)unterpart 
in one of the tw'o other series a turning-point that is merely a minor one. 

Our table does, on the other hand, enable us to calculate the a\crage 
Time-span of the intervals between turning-points marking major 
transitions from spells of peace to bouts of war and vice \ersa. In our 
confrontation of the W’^cstern and the Hellenic series, apart from the 
Sinic, there are thirteen of these intervals within a total 'rime-span 
amounting to 2S6 years (a.d. 1477-1763) in the Western series, and 
fifteen of them w ithin a total Time-span amounting to 290 years (321 b.c.- 
31 b.c.) in the Hellenic series. A division of the average length of these 
tw^o Time-spans, which works out at 288 years, by the average of the 
two numbers of intervals, w’hich works out at fijurtcen, gives us an 

^ The writer must confess that he was surprised to fmd this dcRrie of i hronoloKi'. fd 
correspondent e between the ttirec series ot dates — the inoie so bei.iiisc his coii'.riencc 
did not convict him ot having protured ‘a pic-C'.t.ihhshed h.iirnoiiy’ by anv dc .iLjning 
manipulation of the figures wh<*n he was (ompilin;' the three tablis out ot w'hii h the 
present tabic has been composed. The tables of w'ar-arul-peac e cycles in Modern and 
post-Modern W'eatern history and in post-AJexandrinc ilelleiiK history were compiled 
by tiim in a.d. 1929; the table of war-and-pcace cycles in post-Contucian Sinic history 
in A.D. 1 9 so; and it was not till after he had compiled this third table that he thought of 
bringing the three tables together into a synoptic, view'. 
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average interval of 20-57 years between turning-points, and an average 
wave-length of 41-14 years between successive turning-points in one or 
other of the two directions cither from peace to war or from war to peace. 
In our confrontation of all three series, there are eleven intervals between 
turning-points marking major transitions within a total Time-span of 
269 years (a.d. 1494-1763) in the Western scries and of 276 years (497 
B.C.-22I B.c.) in the Sinic, while in the Hellenic series there arc fifteen 
intervals between turning-points marking major transitions within a 
total Time-span of 284 years (315 B.C.-31 B.c.). A division of the average 
length of these three 'Time-spans, which works out at just over 276 years, 
by the average of the three numbers of intervals, which works out at 
twelve and one third, gives us an average interval of 22-38 years between 
turning-points and an average wave-length of 44-76 years between suc- 
cessive turning-points in the same direction. 

These average figures arc perhaps not of any great significance, con- 
sidering that, in our analysis of the W’estern scries of war-and-pcacc 
cycles, wc have found that the overture was on a very much shorter 
Time-scale than any of the ensuing regular cycles, and also that, in the 
course of these, there was a tendency for the bouts of war to become 
shorter and the spells of peace longer. The approximate correspondence 
in wave-length between these regular Western war-and-pcacc cycles 
and the contemporary Western ‘long’ business cycles* may well prove 
more illuminating.^ I'hc total 'I’ime-span of these three cycles amounted 
to 346 years (a.d. 1568-1914), and within this period there were twelve 
intervals between major turning-points. 'The average length of an 
interval between turning-points in these three regular W cstern war-and- 
peace cycles was thus 28-83 yt'‘iirs, \\ hile the a\ erage wave-length between 
successive turning-points in the same direction, either from peaee to 
war o^ from war to peace, was 57-6() }ears. It will be seen that these two 
'Time-spans are respectively of about the same order of magnitude as 
the lwenty-two-to-twenty-liNe-}ears-long ‘Robtow -SpiethoiT’ phases of 
alternating economic booms and deprcbsions and as the ‘Kondratieff’ 
economic cycles with a wave-length of something between forty and 
sixty years. 


2. The Disintegrations and Growths of Sodi ties 
*La:cs of Xature in the Disintegrations of Ciz iliZiJions 

In our foregoing iiivestigat’on of war-and-peac e cycles in three epi- 
sodes occurring in the histories of three dillerein Ci\ ilizations, we have 
found indications suggesting that these rlnthinical Huctualions were, in 
each episode, the priKlucls of a tension between two conilicting tenden- 
cies. A tendency to keep the balance perpet i ’’v in play by taking action 
to right it whenever it was in danger of being u \ erturned was in each case 
countered, and eventually overcome, by a tendency for the recurrent 
wars through which a disturbed equilibrium w as periodically readjusted 
to become progressi\el} more severe in their incidence on Society until 
a point was reached at which the ‘temperate and undecis’vc contests’, 

* See pp. 2, abuve. ^ Sec p. 322, below. 
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which once, perhaps, had more or less satisfactorily fulfilled their regu- 
lative purpose, came to defeat the intentions of statesmanship by es- 
caping from its control and rankling into enormities which were bound, 
sooner or later, to liquidate themselves cither by destroying the society 
on which they had come to prey or alternatively by moving a society 
W'hose life was now at stake to terminate this series of ever more de- 
structive wars betw'ccn parochial states by allowing all the contending 
pieces but one to be swept off the board. 

The self-amortization of a cyclic rhythm which thus proves to be the 
dominant tendency in struggles for existence between parochial states 
has previously come to our notice in our study of the disintegrations of 
civilizations; and it is not surprising that there should be this visible 
affinity between the respective rhythms ^f two historical processes that 
are manifestly bound up with one anotlicr. Our study* of the break- 
downs in which the disintegrations of civilizations have oiiginated has 
shown us that a freejuent occasion, symptom, and even veritable cause of 
breakdown has been the outbreak of a war between parochial states in 
which a perennial evil that has previously been kept under control and 
been practised with moderation now' disconcertingly lights up, in one of 
its periodical recurrences, to a degree of intensity that is so unprece- 
dentedly severe as to constitute a deadly danger to the society’s survival. 
In the pre- Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic history, for example, the 
Athcno-Peloponnesian ‘reduplicated general war’ of 431-404 u.r. was a 
scourge of this unprecedentedly lethal kind, as contrasted w ith the rela- 
tively moderate w arfare with one another in w hich the Athenian and the 
Lacedaemonian faction in an Hellenic body politic had been indulging 
down to that date since their split in 478 h.c. In the pre-Confucian chap- 
ter of Sinic history, similarly, the great war of 634-628 B.C., in which the 
principal belligerents were I’sin and Ch’u, marked a corresponding cli- 
macteric crisis in a scries of cycles of warfare between parochial states. 

In our examination of three series of this kind, w'e have also noliced- 
that the replacement of a litter of contending parochial states by a single 
oecumenical power is apt to be followed, not by an entire cessation of 
recurrent outbreaks of anarchic violence, but by their translation from 
the previous form of wars between parochial slates into the alternative 
form of civil wars and social disorders; and, if we thus iind that the 
establishment of a universal state docs not inevitably bring to an end the 
alternating rhythm of War and Peace generated by an antecedent Ba- 
lance of Power between parochial states, it is more patently evident that 
this achievement of constructive statesmanship, magnificent though it is, 
does not avail to reverse, and so avert, a process of disintegration which 
it temporarily arrests. 

We have observed^ that — in the histories of ci\ilizations down to the 
time of writing — the disintegrations of civilizations, like the struggles lor 
existence between parochial states through which the breakdowns of 
civilizations had been precipitated, had run their course in a scries of 
rhythmic fluctuations ; and an empirical survey of ten examples — leaving 

' In IV, pas\im, in vol. iv. ^ On pp. 271 and 283, above. 

3 In V. vi. 278-321. 
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out of account a lost Minoan and an uncompleted Western record — has 
enabled us to ascertain* that the cyclic rhythm of Rout-and- Rally in 
which the dominant tendency towards disintegration has fought out its 
long battle with a resistance movement has been apt — apart from cases 
in which the domestic history of a society has been thrown out of its own 
course by the impact of an alien body social — to take a run of three-and- 
a-half beats — rout-rally-relapse-rally-relapse-rally-rclapsc — in accom- 
plishing the historical journey from the breakdown of a civilization to 
its final unretrieved dissolution. The first rout throws the broken-down 
society into the first paroxysm of ‘a Time of 'Froubles’ which is relieved 
by the first rally, only to be followed by a second, and usually more vio- 
lent, paroxysm that is brought on by a relapse. I’his relapse is followed, 
in its turn, by a second rally which is more robust and more durable than 
the first inasmuch as it manifests itself in the establishment of a universal 
state; and, when a further relapse eventually supervenes nevertheless, 
the universal state manages to stage a recovery. 'I'his third rally, how- 
ever, is the last that the disintegrating Civilization finds the strength to 
make. When, thereafter, the universal state is smitten by a second para- 
lytic stroke, this is the end, not only of this oecumenical body politic, but 
also of the body social whose life the universal state has prolonged by in- 
capsulating it in a carapace. 

It will be seen that the drama of Social Disintegration has — to judge 
from performances up to date — a more precise and regular plot than the 
diama of the Balance of Power. In this drama of Disintegration the 
number of the acts seems to be normally thrce-and-a-half. We may now 
go on to observe that the regularity of the structure of the plot of this 
play is matched by a uniformity in the length of the time that this plot 
takes to work itself out. If we study our table of universal states,^ we 
shall find that - in cases in which the course of events is not disturbed by 
the impact of alien bodies social — a span of some four hundred years is 
apt to be occupied by the movement of rout, rally, relapse, and more 
e11ccti\ c rallv running from the initial breakdown of the civilization to the 
termination of its 'Pime of 'Pio-’hles through the establishment of its 
universal state, and a further span of about the same length — some four 
hundred years again — by the ensuing movement of recurrent relapse, 
last rally, and final unretrie\ed relapse running from the establishment 
of the universal state to its dissolution. I'he standard Time-spans both 
of 'Pimes of 'Proubles and of universal states wouivl thus appear to be of 
the order of four centuries each;^ but a universal slate is apt to die hard, 
even after it has been overtaken by the deadly second stroke. A Roman 
JCmpire which went to pieces in the socially backwaul western provinces 
on the morrow of the catastrophe at Adrianople in a.d. jyS did not go 

' Sot* iMil., espevijily pp. 278-87. 

*’ I’niitiil in \nl. \i, tin p. 327, and reproduced in vol. vii, 'Table I, on p. 769. 

' Ibn Khaldun, \Nht>so Mii\e\ ot uniMTsal siHcs limited in ranj^c to the special 

1, . ot inipius tounded by Nomads (sec 111 . 111. 475 ). reckons the standard duration of 
an empire at ittta 120 \eais, i.e. at a '1 ime-sp.qn runnini; to three generations ot 40 years 
cai h (see his .l/iii/iit/t/timu/, I'lemh lr.inslation by de Sla^c, Uaron ^lc(j. (Taris 18(13-8, 
Impiunciic Impeiiale, 3 \ols.), vol. i, i>p. 348—50). 'this number of g neiations is, in 
tnitli, the normal term loi Nomad cn.pircs in partibus agncolarum (sec the present Stad> , 
111. lii. 24 25). ^ 

B iiuij.ix 
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the same way in the central and eastern provinces until after the death of 
Justinian in a.d. 565. Similarly, a I Ian Empire which had met with its 
second stroke in a.d. 184, and which broke up thereafter into ‘the Three 
Kingdoms’, managed to reconstitute itself for a moment in the empire of 
the United 'Isin (imperabat a.d. 280-317) before going into its final dis- 
solution in the fourth century of the Christian Era. 

In cases in which the dissolution of a broken-down civilization has 
been followed by the emergence of an affiliated civilization there has 
usually been an interval of some three hundred years between the date of 
the declining civilization’s last, and fatal, stroke and the earliest date at 
w hich the rising civilization becomes visible above the historical horizon. 
Considering that this intervening chronological interregnum is apt to be 
filled to some extent by a ‘die-hard’ epilogue to the history of the mori- 
bund antecedent civilization’s universal state,* we have to reckon that 
the process of disintegration may exceed its minimum Time-span of 
some eight hundred }ears, running from the initial breakdown of the 
society itself to the second breakdown of its universal state, by trespas- 
sing on a subsequent interregnum which gives scope for an epilogue of 
any length up to a limit of three hundred years. The maximum i’ime- 
span of the disintegration process thus turns out to be of the order, not 
of eight centuries, but of eleven. 

Within the minimum Time-span of eight hundred years, the six inter- 
vals between turning-points, into which the three complete cycles of 
Rout-and-Rally can be analysed, fall into two groups, cr)nsisting of three 
intervals each, which are of approximately equal aggregate length. The 
first run of four centuries, constituting the Time of '1 roubles, is occu- 
pied by a down-swing between the original rout and the first rally, an 
up-swing between the first rally and the ensuing relapse, and a down- 
swing betw een this relapse and the second rally. I'his second rally, w hich 
occurs at the half-way point on the eight-hundred-years-long total course, 
brings with it the establishment of the universal state, and the second 
batch of four centuries, during which a pax occiittienica prevails, is 
occupied by an up-swing between the second rally and a further relapse, 
a down-swing between this further relapse and a final rally, and an up- 
swing between this final rally and a final unretrieved relapse in which 
the fabric of a long-since-disintcgrating society now' dissolves in a social 
interregnum. While either group of three intervals between turning- 
points is thus apt to occupy a span of four centuries in the aggregate, 
there is no indication in the historical evidence of any corresponding 
tendency, within each of these four-hundrcd-years-long spans, for the 
three intervals occupying it to be uniform with one another in their 
length. On the contrary, it looks as if the chronological articulation of 
these intervals within any four-hundred-years-long span were highly 
elastic; for in any one example of the series they are apt lo differ from 
one another in duration, and these differences in their duration which 
thus present themselves w’ithin the history of each disintegrating civili- 
zation also seem to differ, from case to case, in the ratio in which they 
stand to one another. 'Fherc does not seem to be any uniform ratio be- 

* Sec V. \i. 210-13. 
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tween the different lengths of the successive intervals that is common 
to all the divers examples of this series of intervals in the histories of 
different civilizations. 

*Laws of Nature' in the Giouoths of Civilizations 

When we turn our attention from Social Disintegration to Social 
Growth, we shall recollect our finding, at a previous stage of this Study, ^ 
that Growth, as well as Disintegration, exhibits a cyclically rhythmic 
movement. Growth takes place whenever a challenge evokes a successful 
response that, in turn, evokes a fresh challenge that is not identical with 
the preceding challenge by which the creatively provocative response 
has been elicited. We have not found any intrinsic reason why this pro- 
cess should not repeat itself ad infinitum, even though a majority of the 
civilizations that had come to birth down to the time of writing might 
have failed, as a matter of historical fact, to maintain their growth by 
managing, for more than a small number of times in succession, to make 
a response that had been both an effective answer to the challenge that 
had called it forth and at the same time a fruitful mother of a new challenge 
demanding a new response. 

We have seen, for example,^ that in the history of the Hellenic Civili- 
zation the initial challenge of an anarchic barbarism, which was the 
legacy of the break-up of an antecedent Minoan Civilization’s universal 
state, evoked an effective response in the shape of a new' political institu- 
tion, the city-state, which w’as perhaps created by ship’s companies of 
refugees w'ho were cast up upon the eastern shores of the Aegean Sea in 
the course of a post-Minoan interregnum {durabat circa 1425-1125 B.c.) ; 
and wc have noticed in the same context that the very success of this re- 
sponse to a challenge on the political plane evoked, in its turn, a fresh 
cliallengc, this time on the economic plane, in the shape of the rising 
pressure of a population w hose natural increase w as now no longer being 
kept in check by battle, murder, and sudden death as drastically as it had 
been before the return of law and order accompanying the rise of city- 
states. 

'rhis challenge presented to the Hellenes by the pressure of popula- 
tion upon the means of subsistence, in a physical environment in which 
Xature set rigid limits to the increase of agricultural production, evoked, 
as we have seen, a number of alternative responses of unequal eflicacy. 
I'here was the disastrous Spartan response of conquering the fields of 
the Spartans’ Messenian next-door-neighbours v ithin their common 
Hellenic homeland; there was the temporarily effect ive Corinthian and 
Chaleidian response of winning new tields For Hellenes to plough over- 
seas in lands wrested from more backward peoples m the Western Basin 
of the Mediterranean ; and there was the p\. mently cttectiv'e Athenian 
response of increasing the aggregate productiv ity ot this enlarged Hellenic 
World — after its geographical expansion had been brought to a halt by 
the eoncerted resistance of Phoenician and I'yrrhcnian competitors-^ — 
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through an economic revolution in which an undifferentiated economic 
regime of subsistence farming was replaced by a differentiated regime 
of cash-crop farming and industrial production for export in exchange 
for imports of staple foods and raw materials. 

This successful Hellenic response to the economic challenge of a 
rising pressure of population evoked, as we have also seen, a further 
challenge on the political plane;* for a now economically interdependent 
Hellenic World required a political regime of law and order on an oecu- 
menical scale; the existing regime of parochial city-state dispensations, 
which had fostered the rise of an autarkic agricultural economy in each 
isolated patch of plain in an original Hellas round the shores of the 
Aegean and thereafter also in a Magna Graecia in the Western Mediter- 
ranean, no longer provided an adeejuate pc litical structure for an Hellenic 
Society whose economic structure had now come to he unitary. 'Fhis 
third challenge in Hellenic history' — the challenge to transcend the city- 
state and to create a polity of oecumenical dimensions— was not met by 
the Hellenes in time to save the growth of the Hellenic Civilization from 
being cut short by a breakdown. 

In the growth of the Western Civilization wc can descry a concatena- 
tion of successive challenges evoking effective responses evoking new 
challenges which surpasses the Hellenic concatenation by running to as 
many as three completed links, as contrasted with the two which were 
all that a growing Hellenic Civilization succeeded in forging. 

I'hc initial challenge w'ith which a nascent Western Society w’as con- 
fronted was the same challenge of an anarchic barbarism that had con- 
fronted a nascent Hellenic Society; the break-up of the Roman ICmpire 
and the break-up of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ bequeathed an identical 
legacy to their respective heirs; but the Franks’ response to this identical 
challenge w'as not the same as the Hellenes’. Whereas the Hellenes had 
mastered anarchy by creating a parochial political institution in the shape 
of the city-state, the Franks mastered anarchy by creating an oecumenical 
ecclesiastical institution in the shape of the llildebrandine Papacy;- and 
the meeting of an identical challenge along these different lines evoked 
a new challenge <3f a different character. A growing Western C’ivilization 
that had now achieved an oecumenical unity under the ecclesiastical 
aegis of the Papacy found itself in need of a politically and economically 
efficient parochial state; and this need w'as met by the resuscitation of 
the Hellenic institution of the city-state in a Medieval W estern Italy and 
Flanders.^ 

’Phese local materializations in the Western W’orld of an Hellenic insti- 
tution on its original miniature scab* were not, howe\er, more than a 
foretaste of the response w'hich the W estern Society had to make to the 
challenge that it was facing; for the late Medieval city-state cosm^s^ 
extending from Central and Northern Italy through Southern and W'es- 
tern (Germany to Flanders did not embrace more than a fraction of the 
Western W'orld of the day, and the city-state itself was not an institution 
that could be grafted, tel qticl, on to the medieval feudal monarchies of 

* See IV. IV. 206-14. 2 See IV. iv. 512 32. 

^ See pp. 7 8 , above. ♦ See HI. iu. 299-300 and 341-8. 
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vastly larger geographical dimensions v^hich were the typical parochial 
politics of the Western World taken as a whole. Accordingly, the locally 
effective response, in the shape of the resuscitation of the Hellenic city- 
state, which Italy and Flanders had made to the need for an efficient 
form of parochial polity, presented the rest of the Western World with a 
new challenge. Could the solution of the problem of creating efficient 
parochial organs of Western political and economic life, which had been 
attained in Italy and Flanders through the resuscitation of an Hellenic 
institution, be harvested for the Western World as a whole by translating 
this Italian and Flemish efficiency from the city-state to the nation-state 
scale } 

I'his problem, in its turn, was solved, as we have seen, in England, 
first on the political plane through the successful injection of an Italia- 
natc efficiency into the Medieval 1 Vansalpine institution of parliamentary 
representative government,* and afterwards on the economic plane 
through the Industrial Revolution.^ The Late Modern Western Indus- 
trial Revolution, however, like the Solonian Fxonomic Revolution in Hel- 
lenic history, had the effect of replacing a parochial economic autarky by 
an oecumenical economic interdependence; and thus the Western Civili- 
zation found itself confronted, as a result of its successful response to a 
third challenge, with the same new challenge that had faced the Hellenic 
Civilization after its successful response to a second challenge in its his- 
tory. W'ould a society that had now achieved economic interdependence 
on an oecumenical scale succeed in providing its unified body economic 
A\ith the reejuisite unitary political frame\\ork? This challenge, which 
had been presented to the Hellenic Society before the close of the sixth 
century ii.r. and had defeated it before the close of the fifth century 13.0., 
liad like\\ise been presented to the Western Society before the close of 
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when the eruption of Demo- 
cracy and Industrialism had already threatened to put a demonic new 
dri\ing force into the old institution of War. By the time of writing, 
mid-\\ay through the twentieth centur}', this challenge had not yet 
been met by Western ?»Ian, hi'> it had already become manifest to him 
that, if he were to be defeated b\ it, he would be unable to save his 
ci\ilization from disaster. 

These brief glances at the histories of the growths of the Western and 
the Hellenic Civilization •=;uffice to show that there is no uniformity 
between them in respect of ihe number of the links in the concatenation 
of interlocking rounds of Challengc-and-Rcsj)onse through which social 
growth had been achie\ed in these two cases; and this negative conclu- 
sion would be neither confirmed noi impugned I'v an extension of our 
survey to the histories of other civilizations in their growth-stage; for, 
among these comparable cases, there as e in \\ hich the growth-stage 
itself had not been too brief, or in which a tw'cntieth-century student’s 
knowledge of the history of the society in this stage had not remained too 
scanty, to enable the historian to attempt an analysis even of the summary 
kind that w e have just been making of this phase in the histories of the 
Western and Hellenic societie s. 

* See 111 ! Hi. 350-63. 


See IV. iv. 167-73. 
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If there is thus no indication of there being any uniformity in the num- 
ber of the chapters in the history of social growth as between one civili- 
zation and another, there is also no evidence of there being any standard 
length to which the Time-spans of the successive chapters conform. 

If, with an eye to this latter point, w’c look once again at the history of 
the growth of the Western Civilization, it might appear, perhaps, at 
first glance, as if each of the interlocking rounds of Challenge-and-Re- 
sponse through which the process of gro\\th had been achieved in this 
episode had had something like a regular wave-length running to ap- 
proximately four hundred years. This was in fact the Time-interval 
between the date of the emergence in the Western World of the nation- 
state, round about the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, and the foregoing emergence of the Ilildebrandine Papacy 
round about the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; and this 
earlier landmark in the history of the Western Civilization’s growth is 
likewise separated by an interval of about four hundred years from the 
date of the emergence of the Western Civilization itself round about the 
turn of the seventh and eighth centuries. This appearance of uniformity 
of wave-length as between successiv^e rounds of Challenge-and-Rcsponse 
in the gro\^th-phasc of W’estern history is belied, however, by an omi- 
nous absence, round about the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, of an) thing resembling the emergence of an elTective Western 
politic*d organization on the oecumenical scale in response to the chal- 
lenge presented to the Western Civilization by its own previous success 
in providing itself w ith an cfiicient parochial form of polity on the nation- 
state scale. If the growth-process were in truth not merely cyclic but also 
periodic in the sense of proceeding through cycles with a uniform wave- 
length, the Western Society’s current problem of establishing some kind 
of oecumenical order on the political plane ought to have been visibly on 
the way to solution by the year a.d. 1952; and tlie Western Civilization’s 
actual failure to solve this problem up to date must indicate either that 
the appearance of a uniform four-hundrcd-years-long w^ave-length in the 
growth-process was an illusion or else tliat, by A.o. 1952, the Western 
Civilization had broken down. 

d’hc former of these two possibly alternative, but not necessarily in- 
compatible, inferences was borne out by the irregularity of the date at 
which the Medieval Western renaissance of tlie Hellenic city-state had 
occurred. So far from being separated in Time by an interval of any- 
thing of the order of four hundred years from the antecedent emergence 
of the Ilildebrandine Papacy and from the subsequent emergence of the 
nation-state, the renaissance of the Hellenic city-state in the Western 
World followed hard at the heels of the epiphany of the Ilildebrandine 
Papacy and was indeed one of its immediate incidental effects, consider- 
ing that a temporary Balance of Power in the struggle between a w'axing 
Papacy and a waning Holy Roman Empire was the constellation ol forces 
that gave the Medieval Western city-states in an intervening no-man’s- 
land in Northern and Central Italy their opportunity to raise their heads.* 

Our reconnaissance of the history of the growth of the Western Civili- 
‘ See III. iii. 345-6, IV. IV. 524; and p. 240, n. 2, above. 
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zation thus points to the negative conclusion that, in the process of 
social growth, the cyclic movement of Challenge-and-Response through 
which growth is achieved has no fixed uniform wave-length for the suc- 
cessive beats of the rhythm, any more than it has a fixed uniform number 
of beats beyond which the movement cannot go. 

The upshot of our present inquiry therefore seems to be that the opera- 
tion of ‘laws of Nature* is as inconspicuous in the histories of the growths 
of Civilizations as it is conspicuous in the histories of their disintegra- 
tions; and in a later chapter we shall find grounds for thinking that this 
striking difference in appearances is not just an accidental and illusory 
effect of the fragmentariness of our information and the dullness of our 
understanding, but is inherent in an intrinsic difference in character 
between the growth-process and the disintegration-process themselves. 

{d) ‘there is no armour against fate** 

In studying the operation of ‘laws of Nature’ in the histories of civili- 
zations, we have found that the rhythm in which these laws reveal them- 
selves is apt to be generated by a struggle between tw^o tendencies of 
unequal strength. There is a dominant tendency at work w^hich prevails 
in the long run against repeated — and, in the short run, repeatedly suc- 
cessful — counteracting moves in which the recalcitrant opposing ten- 
dency asserts itself. The struggle sets the pattern of the action; the 
persistence of the weaker tendency in refusing to resign itself to defeat 
accounts for the repetitions of the encounter in a series of successive 
cycles; the dominance of the stronger tendency makes itself felt by 
bringing the series to a close sooner or later, instead of letting it go on 
repeating itself ad infinitum^ as, in theory, it might perhaps go on if the 
two forces at work were of exactly equal potency. 

On these lines w e have watched’ struggles for existence betw’een paro- 
chial states follow ing —through three or four cycles of wars fought on 
one side for the overthrow, and on the other side for the maintenance, of 
a Balance of Power — a courc^ that in each case eventually overturns 
the Balance and terminates the struggle by liquidating all the competi- 
tors except one, whose sole surxival has the effect of replacing a bevy of 
contending states by a unitary oecumenical empire. \Vc have likewise 
watched’ the struggle between a broken down society’s tendency to dis- 
integrate and an opposing effort to restore it t(» a lost state of health fol- 
lowing, through three-and-a-half cycles of lapse and rally, a course that 
in each case eventuallv ends in a dissolution whi..h is final inasmuch as, 
this time, the relapse is not even partially retrieved. In studying*^ the 
operation of ‘laws of Nature* in the eco*inmic affairs of an Industrial 
Western Society we have found expert i*i 'sligators of ‘business cycles* 
surmising that these repetitive movement. ^.1 divers wave-lengths might 
prove to be w aves rippling the surface of waters that were, all the time, 
flowing in a current w hose headw'ay would eventually bring these rhyth- 
mical lluctuations to an end by dissipating the particular conjunction of 


^ Shirley, James: Death the I titller, 
^ On up. above. 


' On pp. 234-87, above. 
On pp. 223-34, abo\e. 
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economic and social conditions — a system of free competition for earning 
profits reckoned in terms of money — in which the series of Late Modern 
and post-Modern Western ‘business cycles’ had taken its rise. In the 
same connexion we may remind ourselves of our finding* that, when and 
where a conflict between a disintegrating civilization and bands of recal- 
citrant barbarians beyond its pale had passed over from a war of move- 
ment into a stationary warfare along the limes of a universal state, the 
passage of 'Lime had been apt to militate against the professional de- 
fenders of the limes to the advantage of its barbarian assailants, until in 
the end the sagging dam had burst and the gradually accumulated flood 
waters of llarbarism had descended in a sudden devastating spate on the 
domain of a society whose defence had become at last an intolerably 
heavy tax on its resources. We may furtl'.''r remind ourselves of our ob- 
servation- of a tendency for the native bent of a civilization to reassert 
itself, sooner or later, against the dellecting effect of the renaissance of 
some incongruous element artificially resuscitated from the ossuary of a 
dead antecedent culture. 

The foregoing observations are all illustrations of our more general 
finding^ that cyclical movements in human history, like the physical 
revolutions of a cart-wheel, have a way of forwarding, through their own 
monotonously repetitive circular motion, another movement with a 
longer rhythm which, by contrast, can be seen to be a cumulative pro- 
gress in one direction, even if wc cannot be equally sure that this course 
has ever been set for it deliberately in execution of a plan. In each of the 
historical instances in which wc have detected one of these finite series 
of cycles generated by a struggle between two tendencies of imecjual 
strength, the stronger tendency of the U\o his been apt to bring the 
series to a close by eventually winning a decisive victory over its we.ikcT 
opponent; but, of course, this denouement tells us no more about the 
winning tendency than that, in this particular episode, it has proved 
stronger than its opponent to a degree that has eventually availed to put 
an end to the imeciual struggle. There is no warrant for interpreting 
these victories of one tendency over another defactn flistnriae as \ ictories 
dejure Naturae. Empirically observed matters of fact arc not necessarily 
the outcomes of an inexorable fate; the onus probandi here lies w ith the 
determinist, not w'ith the agnostic. The unwarranted assumption that the 
historical denouement whose historical occurrence has been recorded in 
retrospect must therefore have been predestined to occur, in the teeth of 
all possible variations in previous acts of the play, has been propounded 
as z jeu d'esprit in Lewis Carroll’s fable of ‘the lime-machine’ ;** but 
the English mathematician C. L. Dodgson left it to his German confrere 
Oswald Spengler to crystallize this airy conceit into the ponderous dog- 
ma under which a man of genius has perversely buried the brilliant 
findings of his intuitive insight. This undocumented Determinism is the 
bane of many passages of Spengler’s w'ork besides the one — already 
quoted in this study^ — in w’hich the Western culture’s reassertion of its 

* In Vfll. viii. 16-44. ^ On pp. 62-73, above. 

1 In IV\ iv. 34-37. ^ Sre V. \i. 214-15. 

5 SpvnKlcr, O.: / 3 fr Untergang des Ahendlandcs^ vol. i (Munich 1920, Beck), p. 321, 
quoted on pp. 65-66, above. 
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native bent against a fifteenth-century Italian renaissance of Hellenic art 
and letters is delineated vi^ith what would be a fine sense of historical 
reality if only the philosopher-hierophant had been content to present his 
findings as the matters of fact which they are — without importing the 
cx cathedra judgement that they are also the fore-ordained acts of an 
ineluctable Destiny. 

After thus taking warning from the spectacle of Spengler’s self-stulti- 
fication against the error of reading the unproven operation of an hypo - 
thetical Destiny into secular tendencies in human affairs which have 
happened in the end to win decisive victories over a stubborn opposition, 
we may now proceed, without prejudice to a still open issue between 
Daw and P'reedom in History, to take note of certain other episodes in 
which some tendency has reasserted itself in the face of successive rebel- 
lions against it. Such resolutions of conflicting human forces, in which 
Spcngler would sec the hand of ‘Fate*, can be observed in the histories 
of the political fortunes of territories; in the histories of encounters 
between different civilizations; and in the histories of struggles between 
conflicting religious concepts, doctrines, and allegiances; and this rhythm 
is endemic in the history of Man, in which all those particular episodes 
arc embraced. 

There is a conspicuous rendering of this rhythm in the political 
history of North America since its incorporation into a Western World 
expanding overseas from a Western European nucleus. 

'Fhe unitary physiography of North America, with its magnificent 
natural system of internal w'atcrways providing means of through-com- 
munication from the della of the Mississippi to the estuary of the St. 
Lawrence via the Great Lakes, manifestly gav^e this giant Northern 
Island of the Western Hemisphere a physical predisposition to become 
the unitary political dominion of some single one out of the litter of 
Modern West European national states that were in competition for the 
piizes of a \\ estern Society'^s New World. 'I’ht French pioneers of West 
Euiopean cntcrpiisc in Noith America were quick to perceive this 
geographical nisus towards ^ /litical unity, and they went on to take 
deliberate and systematic steps to bring the whole of North America 
under the all-embracing rule of the French Crown by entrenching 
themsehes at both extremities of the central waterwav and establish- 
ing a chain of connecting links inland between these two maritime 
terminals.* 

In the course of the hundred years ending in a.d. 1763 this grandly 
conceived and ambitiously initiated French enterprise was frustrated by 
two unforeseen developments to the disa<’i\antage of France in her con- 
test for the possession of North America with her rival Great Britain. In 
the first place the British colonics plaii, along the eastern seaboard 
outstripped French Canada and Louisiana in the growth of their popu- 
lation to an extent that more than made up for the handitap of a location 
- hemmed in between the Atlantic and the Appalachians — that was, in 
itself, much less favourable for expansion info the interior.^ In the second 
place a French colonial population in North America that was now no 
* ^cc II. li. 66 -67. • 
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match for the neighbouring British colonial population, if left to its own 
resources, was deprived of indispensable support from the mother coun- 
try in Europe in the hour of need by the ascendancy that the British Navy 
had gained over the French. Through the combined and cumulative 
effect of these two shifts in the Balance of Power, the French Crown not 
only failed to achieve its ambition of bringing the whole of North America 
under its own rule, but actually lost all its holdings on North American 
soil in the Seven Years War. Yet the peace settlement of A.i). 1763, which 
ratified this outcome of a Franco-British war over North America that 
had been smouldering, off and on, for some seventy years in effect, 
appeared to have disappointed French ambitions without invalidating 
the geographico-political conception on which these had been based. In 
declaring against France’s design to unit ' the whole of North America 
under the French flag, the course of Modern Western history up to date 
had apparently substantiated the French ‘geopolitical’ thesis that a uni- 
fication under one flag or another was the political dispensation to w hich 
North America was predestined by her ph}siographical structure. 'Phe 
fortunes of war might now have decided that the unifying West European 
Power was to be, not France, but Great Britain; yet in a.d. 1763 this 
might have looked as if it were only a superficial modification of a 
course of political events wdiich seemed still to be moving steadily 
towards a now more than ever apparently inevitable ultimate goal of 
unity. 

Nevertheless, within not more than tw’cnty years of the disappearance 
of the French flag from North America in a.d. 1763, the peace-settle- 
ment of A.D. 1783 W'as to indicate that the dominant tendency in this 
North American episode of Western history was, not the nisus towards 
political unification that w^as inherent in the giant island’s ph)siography 
and that, in a.d. 1763, had been momentarily translated into an accom- 
plished political fact, but an inclination to fall apart, in deliance of phy- 
siography, into two separate political domains on lines foreshadowed in 
the competitive plantation of English and French colonies on North 
American coasts in the seventeenth century of the Christian Era. The 
political map of North America after a.d, 1783 w'as, and remained, in its 
general pattern, the same map of a politically partitioned island that it 
had been before a.d. 1763, with the two originally separate political 
domains once again separate under interchanged flags,* whereas the 
map of a politically united North American island, which had been a 
political reality between a.d. 1763 and a.d. 1775, turned out to have been 
merely History’s passing tribute to a Physiography whose political 
requirements History was evidently bent on defying. After having per- 

* While the French fla^ had disappeared from North America and the L'nited S’t.itcs 
fla^ had made itb epiphany theiu, the British had Kept a looting on the N\jilh 
American island hy contrivintf to supplant the hrench fl.in in Canada lutoie it s\as 
supplanted, in it-, turn, by the Stars and Stripes in the United States. An Fnj:ltsh 
traveller en route by rail from New York to Montteul in A.n. \\i)uld have the his- 

torically pregnant experience, at the moment when his tram tro-.sed the bolder, of re- 
entering the dominions of the soveieign whose subject he was and at the same instant 
passing out of tVie domain of his own English mother tongue into eastern tounties of the 
Province of Quebec in which the place-names might be English but the prevailing lan- 
guage was unquestionably French. 
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mittcd the British flag to supplant the French flag at Quebec and Mon- 
treal, History promptly reasserted her ascendancy over Physiography by 
seeing to it that the Stars and Stripes should replace the Union Jack 
from New England to Georgia inclusive. 

The new flag that History had thus introduced into the North Ameri- 
can landscape to serve her own anti-unitarian caprice was never allowed 
by her to defeat her intentions by achieving North America’s physio- 
graphically manifest political destiny through any sly move behind 
History’s back. During the War of a.d. 1812-14, no less than during the 
War of A.D. 1775-83, History kept a watchful eye open to make sure that 
the United States of North America should not surreptitiously put 
Canada into her pocket; and, in the course of the next hundred years 
after the negotiation of the peace treaty of Ghent, Clio made sure that 
the United States should continue to fulfil the North American designs 
that this ofiicious Muse had had in mind when she had called into being 
the first Western sovereign independent national state to make its appear- 
ance on non-European ground; for, in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, History led the people of the United States to lose all desire to 
annex Canada at the \ery time when she was putting it into their power 
to bring the whole of North America under the Stars and Stripes if they 
had still had any lingering ambition to make a seventeenth-century 
French dream come true. 

This outcome of a tug-of-war in North America between two con- 
flicting tendencies, making rcspccli\ely for the political partition and 
for the political unification of the island, is an interesting case because 
the eventually frustrated nisus towards unity was favoured by physio- 
graphical forces which were as potent as they were obvious, \v hereas the 
ultimately victorious inclination towards partition was History’s ‘dark 
horse’ in the field. 

The ‘fate’ of North America to be partitioned into two separate poli- 
tical domains in spite of a physiographical structure which ‘predestined’ 
this island to attain political u*^ity has an historical parallel in the ‘fate’ of 
the post -1 )iocletianic Roman i.mpire to lose possession of Italy, in the 
teeth of the historical fact that Italy had been tlie base of operations from 
which the Hellenic W orld had been knocked together into a universal 
state by Roman arms. 

In the course of the fifth century of the Christian Era a post-Diocle- 
tianic Roman Empire lost Italy de facto to a series of North European 
barbarian war-lords— first to Ricimer [ilominabdUiY a.d. 456-72), then 
to Odovacer (dominahatiir a.d. 476-93), ‘ind then to Theoiloric {dumuia- 
batur A.D. 493-526) — and this was not su rprising considering that, in 
the course of the thirty-seven years bct'»'een \.D. 293, when Diocletian 
had officially established his headquarter. Nicomedia, and A.p. 330, 
when Constantine had celebrated the completion of his lav-out of a New^ 
Rome on the Bosphorus,* the political capital of an Hellenic universal 
state had already gravitated from an always eccentrically western loca- 
tion at Rome towards a borderline between Oie Central and the Oriental 
provinces which had alw ays been the locus of the Roman Empire’s cco- 

‘ See VI. Ml. 217-18. 
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nomic centre of gravity. Tliese facts were the politically pertinent facts 
when, in the fifth century, Italy slipped out of the Imperial Government’s 
control; yet present political realities counted for less in determining the 
emotional reaction of Constantinople to the eclipse of the Imperial 
Government’s authority in Italy in this age than the historic role once 
played by a Roman Italy in the creation of a Roman lunpire in a past age 
which had long since become ancient history. "I’he de facto sovereignty of 
barbarian war-lords in Italy was never recognized at Constantinople de 
jure; and the work of financial, economic, and military reconstruction, 
that a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government had gradually carried 
out during the fifth century in the Central and Oriental provinces, ‘ 
had no sooner borne fruit in the accumulation of a reserve of public 
resources than this reserve was squa.’dercd by the sixth-century 
Constantinopolitan Emperor Justinian on the archaistic enterprise of 
re-subjugating Italy to the direct rule of a Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

This political objective was duly attained by Justinian at the cost of an 
eighteen-ycars-long w'ar ((rerebatur a.d. 535-53). But, w ithin live years of 
the collapse of the last Gothic resistance to Roman arms on Italian soil in 
A.u. 5^3,- the laboriously reconquered Italian dominions of the Roman 
Imperial Crown were lost again to yet another war-band of barbarian 
invaders. The Lombard irruption into Italy, which broke upon her in 
A.D. 568, did not come to a standstill until it had robbed the Ivmpire of 
the whole of Italy save for seven bridgeheads on the beaches’ and a line 
of isolated inland fortresses, strung along the road between Ravenna 
and Rome, which survived, like stepping-stones, amid an encompassing 
flood of Lombard invasion that had swirled round their walls on its 
torrential course from the Po Basin into the Abruzzi. 'Phis prompt re- 
sumption of the march of History in reply to Justinian’s archaistically 
conceived counter-attack was even less sui prising than the anticipation 
of a post-Jiistiniancan Alboin’s exploit by his pre-Justinianean forerun- 
ners Ricimer, Odovacer, and 'Pheodoric; for Justinian’s ephemeral con- 
quest of Italy for a Constantinopolitan Roman Panpire had been pur- 
chased at the threefold price of ruining the Panpire’s revenue-producing 
Oriental provinces, depopulating her military recruiting grounds in the 
Danubian provinces, and alienating the ‘liberated’ Italians by lust 
dev’astating Italy in the act of exterminating the Ostrogoths and then 
wringing revenue out of her for the treasury (jf a 'Pransadriatic Imperial 
Government to whose jurisdiction Italy had never been subject before 
her annexation to it by Justinian himself. In these circumstances it would 
have been a miracle if Justinian’s conquest of Italy had hatl any enduring 
eifect. 'I'hc ‘fate’ of a post-DiocIclianic Italy, unlike the ‘fate’ of a Modern 
North America, was, in fact, as clear as day from first to last, and evi .1 a 

» Ser IV. iv. 324 6. 

^ The drite ot the ( jipitulation of the Cjf>t}iic pariisDns of Hresci.i and Verona. The 
garrison of Conipsae had fapitulatrd in A.u. 5 S^. 

' The Exarchate of H.ivenna, together with the adjoining Pent.ipolis; the Ager 
Ronianus, together with the adjoining maritime tity-state of (hieta; the ‘toe’ and the 
‘heel’ of Italv; and the three isolated niaritime i itv-stales Venice, Amalfi, and jN.iplcs. 

* Of which PcTugu was the inoit considerable. 
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Justinian could hardly have succeeded in remaining blind to it if he had 
not taken pains to reinforce a congenital myopia by putting on the blinkers 
of Archaism. 

The ‘fatality’ of a post-DiocIetianic Roman Empire’s loss of Italy has 
its closest historical parallel in the loss of the Oriental provinces south of 
Taurus; for this loss, likewise, was no historical surprise. 'J’hough the 
Hellenic ascendancy in South-West Asia west of Euphrates was little less 
than a thousand years old by the time when, in the seventh century of 
the Christian Era, Arab cow/uistadores liquidated it almost as rapidly as 
Macedonian conquistadores had established it in the fourth century B.C., 
Hellenism had never succeeded south of Taurus — apart from a cluster 
of maritime (^reek settlements on the Cilician Plain which had been 
planted in the pre-Alc\andrinc Age —in becoming anything more than 
an exotic alien culture, all but conlined wnthin the walls of a few Hellenic 
or Hellenized cities and only feebly radiating out from these into a still 
invincibly Syriac and Egyptiac agricultural countryside. Hellenism’s 
capacity to achieve mass-conversions here had been put to the test by 
the Scleiicid Hellcnizer Antiochus IV Epiphanes {rrgnahat 175-163 B.t:.) 
when he had set out to make Jerusalem as Ihdlcnic as yVntioch or Athens; 
and the resounding defeat of this cultural missionary enterprise had 
portended the ultimate tf^tal disappearance of the intrusive culture m 
partibus OriLUtalium, Indeed, the sporadic veneer of Hellenism which 
Epiphanes had so signally failed to transmute into solid timbers would 
have been stripped awav before the opening of the Christian Era by 
Arab Nomad intruders from the Syrian Desert and Iranian Nomad in- 
truders fnun luirasia if Rome had not given Hellenism a further lease of 
life in South-W'est Asia and h'gypt by stepping masterfully into the 
shoes of prematurely senile Seleucidae and Ptolemies. I'he wonder Avas 
that an anti-Hellenic n'sistancc mo\ement— which in Egypt had first 
gone into action ns far back as the turn of the third and second centuries 
B.c’d -should not ha\e found an eiiecti\e retort to an Hellenic ascendancy 
earlier than the same fiftli centurv of the Christian lu'a that saw^ Roman 
Italv fall under the dominion of barbarian war-lords. 

'The Hellenic ascendancy over the Syriac and Egyptiac societies had 
been imposed and maintained by force of arms; and, so long as the sub- 
jugated societies hail reacted by replying in kind, they had been courting 
defeat. W’lien the Jews ami J^g\ ptians had been encouraged by the success 
of their iiisurrections against tlie epigoni of tlu .r Macedonian conquerors 
to try conclusions w ith the Roman Iieirs of tho‘ •* l'>'ritura regna^, they had 
found to their cost that this Roman second wa\e of Hellenic domination 
had a more foimidable momentum thm its Tvlicedonian forerunner. 
The discomliture of b.piphanes at the hpnd> of the Maccabees had been 
avenged on a Palestinian Jewry by a 'i i and a Hadrian; and there- 
after, when the temporary breakdown of the Pax Augusta in the third 
century of the ('hristian Era had given a militant Oriental resistance 
movement a fresh opportunity for trying its fortune, Zenobia’s successor- 
state of the Roman Empire had gone tb.e w’ay, not of Mu'awiyah’s 

* See V. V. 68. 

\ iinil: Hook II, 1 . 498. 
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some four hundred years later, ^ but of Samsigeramus’s successor- 
state of the Seleucid Empire some three hundred years earlier. In the 
next chapter of the story after the overthrow of Zenobia by Aurelian, 
the mass-conversion of the population of the Oriental provinces to 
Christianity, which had been consummated during the pre-Diocletianic 
bout of anarchy, might have seemed at the moment to have done for 
Hellenism incidentally what Epiphanes had once tried to do for it deli- 
berately without success; for in the Oriental provinces a triumphant 
Catholic Christian Church had captivated a subject native peasantry and 
an urban Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ alike; and, since Christianity had been 
making its triumphal progress in an Hellenic dress, it looked as if the 
Orientals had now at last inadvertently ‘received’, in association with 
Christianity, a Hellenism w hich they had 'o vehemently rejected when it 
had been offered to them unadulterated and undisguised. 'Fhis conclusion 
was not belied by the first of the schisms that rent the Christian Church 
after the Imperial Government, imperante Constantino^ had given the 
Church its countenance; for the strife between Athanasians and Arians 
was not a cultural conflict between Hellenes and Orientals but a family 
quarrel between two rival factions of philosophizing Alexandrian Greeks. 
I’he subsequent breach between Catholics and Ncstorians did, on the 
other hand, split the population of the Oriental provinces on communal 
lines; and, in thus resuming the Oriental resistance movement against 
Hellenism in the form of a theological controversy within the bosom of 
the Christian Cliurch, the Orientals had hit upon a new technique of 
cultural warfare which eventually prevailed over a Hellenism that had 
showm itself to be invincible so long as the Orientals had been content 
to fight it on ground of Hellenism’s choosing, and not of theirs.^ 

The series of Oriental counter-attacks on Hellenism in the form of 
Christian theological movements that were branded as ‘heresies’ by a 
dominant minority of ‘Melchites’^ has come to our attention in divers 
contexts in this Study so many times already that in this place we may 
confine our observation of it to the point of noticing that this was one 
of those ‘fateful’ mrnxments that advance towards an ultimate victory 
through successive defeats. When an Oriental resistance movement 
struck at Hellenism by way of a Neslorian (’hristian attack on a Catholic 
Christian Christology, an Hellenic Orthodoxy was still strong enough to 
be able to proscribe a Syriac Ncstorianism within the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire — though not strong enough to prevent the banned 
Ncstorians from finding a second home under a Sasanian political aegis, 
capturing the whole of the Christian community in the Sasanian domi- 
nions, and thereby winning for themselves the monopoly of a Christian 
mission-field extending overseas south-eastward into Southern India 
and overland north-eastw'ard into Western China. When thereafter the 
same Oriental fesistance movement struck a second stroke at Hellenism 
by way of a Monophysitc Christian attack on a Catholic Christian 

* Ttn- hi'.torical r('latir)n Mir.iwlv.ih’s and /fnohi.i’s siitccssor-statcs of the 

Roman Krnpire in ihe hast has been noticed in I. i. 7.1, n. 4. 

- See IX. \iii. 413 14. 

* This nickname for the Catholic Chri.tians which \\:is applied to them by the 
Monophysitcs was a (iraetued form of a Syriac \Nord signifying ‘Imperialists’. 
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theology— thus making a Christology that was the antithesis of the 

Nestorian serve the self-same purpose as a weapon of cultural warfare 

an Hellenic Orthodoxy this time failed to drive the anti-Hellenic insur- 
rectionaiy movement beyond the frontiers and merely played into its 
hands by succeeding in driving it underground. Underground and on 
the run, the missionaries of Monophysitism won the allegiance, en masse^ 
of the submerged Egypliac and Syriac populations within the Roman 
Empire’s borders, and they increased their following further by also 
winning the allegiance of the Armenians, who had been the first people 
in the World to adopt Christianity as their national religion. 

These sweeping subterranean triumphs of a militantly anti-Hellenic 
Monophysitism unmasked an Hellenic ‘ascendancy’s’ perennial weakness; 
for Hellenism had now come to be identified with an anti-Monophysitc 
and anti-Nestorian Christian Orthodoxy, and it had become manifest 
that, w ithin the bounds of the three Oriental Patriarchates of Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem, and Antioch, ‘the Melchites’ were — as their invidious 
nickname indicated — no more than a dominant minority consisting of 
the sprinkling of Roman Imperial officials and soldiers stationed in these 
provinces, together with a handful of Hellenic townspeople and Hel- 
lenized landowners who looked to the Imperial authorities to maintain 
them in their position of privilege ris-a-rts a Alonophysitc Oriental 
peasantry. This native peasantry’s overwhelming numerical prepon- 
derance over an intrusive I lellenic ‘ascendancy’ began to make its W’cight 
felt now^ that the people thernsehes were conscious of it thanks to their 
having acquired a Alonophysitc national church of their own to give 
them a heartening sense of solidarity, as well as an inspiring cause. 
Within thirty-one years of the breach between Orthodoxy and Monophy- 
sitism in A.D. 451, the Emperor Zeno had made public, in promulgating 
an ‘Act of Theological Union’ {Ihnutikou) in A.D. 482, his conviction 
that the Imperial (h)verninent could no longer hope to retain its politi- 
cal hold oxer the economically indispensable Oriental provinces except 
at the price of theological appeasement; and, when the political exigen- 
cies of Justinian’s \ain entci; rist of conquering Italy constrained this 
unstatesmanlike successor of Zeno’s to abandon an appeasement of 
Monophysitism that was anathema to the Papacy, Justinian thereby 
consummated the alienation of his Oriental subjects without succeeding 
in his attempt to conciliate the Italians. 

The moral secession of an Orthodox Christian Roman Empire’s Mono- 
physite Christian Oriental subjects now’ went with a run; in the Oriental 
provinces, as in lllyriciim and Italy, the Constantinopolitan body politic 
hail become a hollow’ shell by the date ot Jusiirlen’s death (decessit A.D. 
565); and there was no longer any prospect of its survixing the deluge 
which the archaist emperor had put i 't(.re for his own unhappy 
successors on the Imperial 'Phrone. A snell that Khusru II Parw’Iz so 
easily shattered and that Heraclius so painfully pieced together again 
would assuredly have fallen to pieces, past retrieving, thereafter, even if 
Monophysitism had been the last of the domestic Oriental heresies, and 
Khusrfi’s inxasion the last d the foreign Oriental military assaults, to 
which the ^orm-caten fabric of the Roman Imperial body politic had 
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been exposed. In raising up a successor to Nestorius and Eutyches in the 
person of Muhammad, and in unleashing the Primitive Muslim Arab 
assailants of the Empire at the heels of their Zoroastrian Persian pre- 
decessors, History was giving herself unnecessary trouble for the sake of 
making assurance doubly sure. 

A ‘Fate* that condemned the Roman Empire to lose both Italy and 
its Oriental provinces irretrievably in the end, in spite of the Imperial 
Government’s obstinately repeated attempts to halt and reverse the 
remorseless march of Histor}% asserted its power over the Acliaemcnian 
and Mauryan empires by the contrai*}^ move of constraining them to re- 
establish themselves sooner or later in new shapes after the militant 
intrusion of the Hellenic Society into the Syriac and Indie societies* 
domains had prematurely overthrown, hrst the Syriac, and then the 
Indie, universal state, before either of these had attained the term of 
four hundred years that seems to be the standaid life-span of a polity of 
this species.' We have identified an avatar of the Achacmenian Empire in 
the Arab Caliphate, and an avatar of the Mauryan Empire in the (Juptan 
Empire.^ In the tug-of-war between an intrusive Hellenic Society’s 
effort to absorb the Syriac and Indie societies’ frayed social tissue into 
her own body social and the nisus of the two Invaded societies to expel 
the invader, however tardily and at however high a cost, in order to re- 
sume and complete the regular course of a disintegrating society’s history, 
we have another example, on the political plane, of a trial of strength 
between conflicting social forces working itself out in a series of succes- 
sive rounds. 

If we now pass from the political plane to the religious, \vc shall find 
here a counterpart of North America’s ‘fate’ to be paititioned between 
two sovereignties in the ‘fate* of France and England to be partitioned 
between tw’o ecclesiastical allegiances. 

In another context^ we have already noticed that, since the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era, the Roman Catholic Church in hVance had 
been engaged in a never more than temporarily successful stiuggle to 
re-establish the ecclesiastical unity of h^rance as a Catholic country against 
an impulse towards secession which, from that time onward, kept on 
reasserting itself in some new form after each prev ions manifestation had 
been repressed. A revolt against Catholic Chiistianity vshich had taken 
the form of Catharism at its first outbreak in Southern France in the 
twelfth century was stamped out there in the thirteenth century in this 
form only to re-cmerge in the same region in the sixteenth century in the 
form of C\ilvinism. Proscribed as Calvinism, it promptly reappeared as 
Jansenism, which was the nearest appioach to Calvinism that was pos- 
sible within the Catholic fold. Pioscnbed as Jansenism, it i (‘appeared as 
Deism, Rationalism, Agnosticism, and Atheism. IN'ery time that a re- 
peatedly challenged Catholic Church seemed to have succeeded in 
reirnposing a Catholic ecclesiastical unity upon France through an 
apparently conclusive victoiy over the dissenting movement of the day, 
the momentarily defeated forces of dissent thus bafllcd the victor by 

* See p. 2S9, above. 2 See I. i. 76-77 and 86 87. 

^ In IX. \m. 609-10. 
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re-entering the lists under a fresh banner and in a new-fangled panoply. 
More than seven hundred years after the savage repression of the Albi- 
genses had been completed in a.d. 1229/ France was farther than she had 
been at the twelfth-century zenith of Catharism’s fortunes in Languedoc 
from an ecclesiastical unity that the Catholic Church had re-established 
in France by force 7 najc 7 ire no less than three times over in the meanwhile. 
*rhe Protean stratagem of metamorphosis had invariably saved a re- 
peatedly defeated movement of religious dissidence from ever being 
stamped out for good and all; and, at the time of writing, mid-way 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it looked as if this 
historic wrestling match between Proteus and Menclaus in a French 
ecclesiastical arena would end, unlike the fabulous incident in the Odys- 
sey,^ in Menclaus, not Proteus, giving up the game and capitulating on 
his opponent’s terms. 

'Phis irrepressibly recurring rebellion in France against ecclesiastical 
unity under the auspices of the Roman Church has its counterpart in 
England in a likewise irrepressible rebellif)n against ecclesiastical unity 
under the auspices of an Episcopalian Protestant Established Church of 
England. An anti-episcopalian Protestant secessionist movement, which 
had raised its head in the course of the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century and had put down l^piscopacy from its seat in a.d. 1643, 
qujishcd in the form of Puritanism in and after a.d. 1662, only to re-assert 
itself in the form of Mt-thodism in the eighteenth century. An Episcopa- 
lian liistablished Cluirch of England, whose prelates might have imagined 
in \.D. 1662 that they had succeeded in their day in achieving an eccle- 
siastical uniformity that their redoubtable predecessor. Archbishop 
Laud, had failed to acliieve in his, was living in the same ephemeral 
fool’s paradise as the ‘Melchites’ on the morrow' of a proscription of Nes- 
torianism which had been the signal for the more baffling onset of 
Monophvsitism. In England, as in France, by the middle of the twentieth 
century, the ideal of an authoritarian ecclesiastical unity had been demon- 
strated to be a lost cause by the repeated stultification of successive 
attempts to carry it to a con elusive victory. 

In other contexts, again, wc have noted the ‘fate* of a Judaic IMono- 
theism to be perpetually beset by a repeatedly resurgent Polytheism, and 
the ‘fate* of a kindred Judaic concept of the Gne d’ruc God’s Trans- 
cendence. to be no less pei petually beset by a lepcatcdly resurgent yearn- 
ing for a Ch)d Incarnate. 

Alonolheism put down the worship of If* and .Ashtorcth only to 
find a jealous Vahweh’s rigidly proscribed naditional divine associates 
slily creeping back into the fold of Jewish oiii'odoxy in the guise of 
personifications of the Lord’s ‘Word’, ‘Wisdom’, and Angel’,-* and after- 
wartls establishing themselves within i’ "oid of Christian orthodoxy, 
from the outset and as of right, in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and 
in the cults of (h)d’s body and blood, Od’s Alother and the Saints. 
'Phesc re-encroachments ol' Pol> theism on MoiKnheism in the Christian 
Church, which were more flagrant than the re-encroachments in Juda- 

* Sec IVViv. 36 cj, n. 4. 

“ Odyssey^ Book IV, iL 363-570. 


3 See VII. vii. 718. 
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ism, evoked a whole-hearted reassertion of Monotheism in the shape of 
Islam and a less thoroughgoing reassertion of it in the shape of Pro- 
testantism ; yet Protestantism confessed its nostalgia foi the comfortable 
practices of an abandoned Roman Church by eventually rankling into 
Anglo-Catholicism, while a would-be meticulously monotheistic Islam 
was no more successful than Judaism or Protestantism or Catholicism 
in living up to its superhumanly ethcrial principles. Islam, in its turn, 
made the now familiar concessions to the Soul’s irrepressible appetite 
for a plurality of gods. liiven the Sunnah found its equivalent for a per- 
sonified Word of God in an uncreated Qur’an and accjuiesced in a cult 
of saints which owed at least as much to the corresponding Christian 
practice as this owed to the cult of pagan Hellenic heroes and demigods, 
while a doubly heretical 'All Ilahi sect had the courage of the Shi'ah’s 
muffled convictions when it openly conferred upon 'All the apotheosis 
that Jesus had received from the Christian C^hurch. ’Phe Christians’ 
apotheosis of Jesus had been rejected as a relapse into Polytheism by 
'All’s ow n cousin and fathcr-in-Iaw the Prophet Muhammad. The yearn- 
ing, manifest in the Slu'ah, to find a legitimate Islamic substitute for a 
proscribed Christian God Incarnate gives reason to Horace’s dictum 
Naturam ixpdks fured^ tamen iisque recxirret} 

'Phesc variations on the theme of a trial of strength between conflicting 
tendencies, in wdiich the eventually defeated tendency kicks repeatedly 
against the pricks without succeeding in the long run in defying its ‘fate’, 
are all embraced in the drama of Man’s ‘fate’ of having daily and hourly 
to purchase and re-purchase his right to Life and Freedom by perpetually 
responding to repeated challenges. 

Xur der vcrdicnt sich Frcihcit, wie das Lcbcn, 

Der taj'lich sic crobern muss.-^ 

In our search for a criterion of the process of growth,^ wc have found it 
in a cumulative success in responding to challenges which is rewarded, 
not by an exemption from Challenge which would be tantamount to a 
discharge from the active service of Life, but by a transfer of the field of 
challenge from a Macrocosm where God cliallenges Man through the 
agency of Non-Human Nature or of Man’s fellow human beings to a 
Alicrocosm w here Ciod challenges Man through the agency of Man’s own 
soul by an ineffable epiphany of God the Challenger Himself. 


(II) POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF THE CURRENCY 
OF ‘LAWS OF NATURE’ IN HISTORY 

The Emancipation of Man's Work from the Day-and-Night Cycle and 
from the Annual Cycle of the Seasons by Ciiilization 

The evidence for the amenability of human affairs to ‘laws of Nature’ 
that has presented itself in the foregoing survey of historical facts seems 
sufficient to warrant, and indeed to demand, an inquiry into possible 
explanations of the appearance of regularities and recurrences too wtU 

^ Horace 1 liook I, I p. 1. 24. 

CjOLthc. J^arntf 11 . 11575 0 , (pioted m II. 1. 277. 


1 In HI. 111. 192-217. 
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attested to be convincingly explained away. If these repetitions and uni- 
formities have to be accepted as being realities, there are two obvious 
main alternative possibilities to be explored. The human affairs with 
which we are concerned in the present Part of this Study arc, we may 
here remind ourselves, Man’s psychic and spiritual affairs, as contrasted 
with his bodily physique and physiology, which, for our prescnl purpose, 
^vc arc treating as part of his non-human environment. If human affairs 
in tliis pertinent restricted sense of the term are sub|ect to ‘laws of 
Nature’, these laws that govern them may be either laws current in 
Man’s non-human environment which impose themselves on human 
affairs from outside by force majeiire without having any more intimate 
relation than this w'lth Human Nature, cr alternatively they may govern 
human affairs in virtue of being inherent in the psychic structure and 
working of 1 luman Nature itself. It may be convenient to look into these 
two possibilities in the order in which we liave just mentioned them. 

We may perhaps venture to start by making the assumption that, in 
the non-human provinces of Nature, there arc ‘laws of Nature’ that are 
not only operative but manifest. Post-Modern W’estern men of science 
seemed to take the reign of l^aw ov er Non-I luman Nature for granted, 
and, so far as the present v\ liter v\as aware, po>>i-Modern Western 
historians had not carried their Antinc^mianism to the length of chal- 
lenging the sai'unts ot the non-human sciences on these sciences’ own 
ground. Nor again did the historians seem to dispute the thesis that, in 
Man’s non-human environment, there were some uniformities, regula- 
rities, and recurrences that had an effect on human affairs. Some of the 
astronomical cycles in the ph) steal motion ot the Stellar Universe are 
obvious cases in point. 

'riie Day-and-Niglit Cv clc, for example, manifestly affects ‘the every- 
day life of ordinal) people’ in all human societies of every species, since 
human beings have an ineradicable phv siological nceel for sleep at least 
once in every tvventv -h)ur hours, and night-time is the time for sleep that 
is indicated to Man by the plp siological laws gov cining his body. Though 
fish-spearers, burglais, bakci.^, monks,* and journalists may be con- 

* 'PIr* monks of A mon.isttn on Mount \thos ni \\hu li the writer had been spmding 
the nitjht as a niu a in luin. igi2 iouiteoiisl, txpiesstd to him, tin mornini» .ifter, their 
hopi th.it his ship h.ul iT't been distuibcd b\ iluii tuiiuml mxti rn.il ithbrations of 
Hr I iiiiinN VVishmi,' to ntinn hi-, heists’ e<»uil».sv in kmd, the wiitir on his side cx- 
pit^std llie hope th.il the mon! • did not hnd these ir\ • intermitted nipht-lonj^ M^lls 
too p.imhilb txh.nistmt;. ‘Not .it all’, uplud the monk . <.onsultnno that we are able to 
ship m tlu di\-tmu.’ ‘ \nd how do m.u man me m do that ’ ihoi 1 riKlish gutst 
iiuiumil. ‘( ), ^\( 11, In I .ill e wc h.i\e line estitts in Kumili wiih pi \sanls on them to work 
them lor us. V ini will uimmlur our showim; >ou \vstt.'da\ our ar inal at the waters 
eilge, stolid with piiWi^ions iit uiain, oil, and wii \ll tliai itiR'' tiom our estates, and 
Hr pe.isants ha\e to lUhiir it to us .it the aistnal w ri. ‘ \ni’ how do the peasants* 
h\t I askiil ‘(),tht pi IS mis li\t like dogs’, sai-' h* monks, ‘hut \ on can sec lor \our- 
''clt wh.it an idinir.ible .iii.iimi tin nt oiiis is. As ti isants Wiirk toi . s and fetch and 
tarr\ lor us, mstiail 't oui h.umg to do an\ ot this lor oursibes, we i in atlord to sleep 
in the d i\-time aiul so kiip « ursiUis lush ^ll piaMng at night, and this i^ lealK most 
ad\aniagnous. as lou i .m imiiMiR. Mter nl, iinist people in the World ineludinj;, 
peihaps, V tnir I loiioui (rui Ao oi ous'l are in this re'spi 1 1 in the less fa\ourable position 
ot our pcMsints. HaMim, a. Hun do ha\e. to woik all dav, thew are forced to spend the 
nigdit in skip instiad ol in praxu, in order to be • t i ir work aj^ain next moininc, so at 
niKhl-time tlu \oluim p.a\et i»aibiiR» Cmd is at a minimum, .»ad tins means that 
^'od can guM* Uj a pi.wii i Ikreu up to Him during the nig'ht an amount ot indiMdual 
attention that would be out ol the question in the da>-lime, when the great majority of 
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strained by the exigencies of arduous professions to exchange the time- 
table of the common run of Man and Beast for the time-table of foxes, 
owls, and bats by working at night and sleeping in the day-time, these 
night-workers, no less than other people, conform to the astronomical 
rhythm of the Day-and-Night Cycle in their own topsy-turvy way; they 
merely tarn inside out the ordinary human way of keeping in step with 
the planet’s periodic rotation round its own axis. As for the majority of 
Mankind who sleep by night and wake by day, you can see them keeping 
time with the alternations of light and daikncss in country life and in 
city life alike. 'I’he Morcot peasant who comes down every morning from 
his village on the crag to his field in the plain, and climbs up again every 
evening from the kambos to the kastro, is dancing to the same astrono- 
mical tune — played by the Earth’s rotat n*y rinthm — as the New York 
business man who commutes between New Canaan and Manhattan or 
the New Yorker’s Constantinopolitan confrere who makes the shorter 
daily ‘round trip’ between Asia and Europe.* All the same, by the 
writer’s day, Man in Process of Ci\iIization had contrived to break the 
chains even of this plnsiolngically imperative Day-and-Xight Cycle. 
He had extricated himself from his ser\itude to this particular law of 
Physical Nature by inventing the double sliift. An organizational device 
that was being practised already in a post-Minoan heroic ai;e by Lacstry- 
gonian herdsmen, w'ho had tumbled to it thanks to living far enough 
north to know summer days that ran into one another without any inter- 
vening nights,^ had been adopted before the writer’s day in all latitudes 
by the navigators of the high seas and by the industrial w'orkers on the 
terra firma of a Westernizing planet. By this trick of putting Mycerinus^ 
into commission, the scientific managers of a latter-day Western in- 
dustry had translated an Fgv'ptiac fairy tale into a prosaic reality 
Another astronomical cycle to whicli Man had been a slave was the 
Annual Cycle of the Seasons; and, though this Siimmer-and- Winter 
Cjcle did not impinge upon Man directly, as tlie D.iy-and-Night C’vcic 
did, by communicating its rh}thm to the human body’s phvsi()l(»gical 
demands, it had exercised a hardly less potent indiieet dominion over 
Man’s life tlirough its direct dominion over a phvsical environment out 
of vv hich Man had to wring his liv elihood and, bev ond that, to gather a sur- 
plus, above the minimum reejuired for bare subsistence, to spend on war 


Mankind are awake and in the ninninp to pain a licirinp for Il.tir pintr*? at odd 
niomtnls ot lluir woii inp do. Vos, thanks to the < ndfiwnu in'. 1 h(|ih nlnd to us hv 
pious bcnc f.it wi* monks do find ouischcs in a d<i ididK .id\ ant.ipLoiis position.' 

* In this t omp.iii'.on tlic rthv.int point for our pii < nt jnirpo'.c is tlir rtmil.ition of 
the runl .and thf iiih.in worktr’s d.iil\ round alike In the (\tlii motn n of tin* I .iith’s 
nipht-and-dav' clod. It i-, tiue, fjf c our'.c, that tin ioiiinc\ whnh tin si* two kind' of 
workc r-. mal c*, in oru* dm i tion i \ t r\ inorninp ind in tin* n \ ti -.t din i lion c\ i rv c\ i nl^l^ 
is foned upon them in dnii'-c* i omidorations. '1 ht* pi is int is rno\<d to comrnu* In 
the in-.* ( lint V of 1 1 'fidd of work, tht' htisiiu ss m in h it c oni'i Uioii , hut thi'. di\ c rsi« v 
of motiM ff r an id« niif il d iil\ shutthnp movement is iinlivant to our piismt inciuii>. 
“ See (Jthsuv, U(;ok X, 11. Si S6. 

I'hf* tale of \I\ceiinui is told hv Tleiodolus in Hook IT, chip. ivt. 

+ The •^uite-.'.ne shifts ot hands, through nfuch a lalter-d.iv Western plant w.ns kept 
in operation for twinty-four hours in the day, had bun arituipited in the siuiessivo 
watches ihroupli which a ship had I>cen enabled to hold on her course for twentv-four 
hours in the day v. iihout having to be beached each night in order to allow the crew to 
sleep ashore. 
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against his fellow human beings in a World which, so far, had not suc- 
ceeded in attaining to an all-embracing permanent political unity under 
the rule of a single effective World Government. The Cycle of the Sea- 
sons, generated by a daily rotating Earth’s annually recurrent movement 
round an orbit centred on the Sun, had set the clock for Man’s military 
as well as for his economic activities in food-gathering, hunting, fishing, 
agricultural, and pastoral societies.* 

In the Age of the Civilizations, when the food-gathering and hunting 
societies had been either exterminated or driven into holes and corners, 
and when Farmer Cain had eventually established a decisive ascendancy 
over Shepherd Abcl,^ the husbandman’s dance to the recurrent tune of 
the Seasons had impressed its rhythm deeply upon the feelings and ideas 
of all but a fraction of the survivors of a five-or-six-thousand-years-long 
struggle for existence between the warring votaiics of diverse ways of 
making a living. Though, down to the date of w liling, the husbandman’s 
annual scries of operations had been repeated perhaps no more than some 
five thousand or some ten thousand times even in the South-West Asian 
regions in which the agriculture of the Old W'orld had been invented, 
the €i'LavTos’ had been able, within this brief Time-span, to 

elect in the Human Psyche’s subconscious abyss a primordial image of 
such spiritual potency that, through this dark glass, Christian faith had 
caught its vision of a Suffering and Dving CJod. In the post-Christian 
Industrial Western World of the tw entieth century of the Christian Era 
this vision still appeared, in Christian eves, to be the most penetrating 
and illuminating of any that Man was known ever to have been granted 
so far. Yet in the same centuiy the husbandman’s economic dance to the 
astronomical tune of the Seasons, out of which this sublime religious 
imagery had been conjured, was in the act of losing a dominion over 
Human lafe w hich, in a post-Modern Western astronomer’s, or even 
geologist’s, Time-pcrspecti\c, could now' be seen in retrospect to have 
been slK)it-li\ed, even at the longest estimate, when measured on the 
Time-scale of the life-span of Uic I luman Race in the primitive pre-agri- 
cultural chapter of human hl^tory. 

An organizing technique that had been able to liberate an Industrial 
Westein Man from his physiological scrv'itude to the cycle of Day-and- 
Xight had found it relatively easy also 1 1 liberate him fiom his economic 
servitude to the Cbcle of the Seasons by mam ing, with double or triple 
shills of human ants, an industrial plant built to lun, not only for twenty- 
four hours in the dav, but for 365 days in tlu y. ir; and the same spirit 
of Western enterprise had ».\en succeeded, tor the benefit of some 
Western consumeis, in circumventing th tlomimon of the Seasons over 
Agiiculture. In a Western World that had \tondcd its domain out of the 

* This annual icli.iin of human laboui had, of com sc, been pla\cd in dhers variations 
that wtic rcllcttions nt as m inv dntisiius ol climate and on iipaiion. In some \ arialions 
the hot siastui, in othci » the tolil sc.ison, .iiul in othiis a^ain the wlI season vas the 
tlostd season tor economic. ai.ti\dos, .ind the animal ni i\ima ot ctonomii. and nnlitarv 
•iitiNitv wcie in s('nu’ cast ■> cio\\dcd into one and the s.ime season, while in (ithci tases 
they were ‘sta>;t;i. ii il' o\cr tlillercnt t.mis <d seai. Ail these \ariations on Xian’s \ early 
round, howoNer, had a common i».isier theme in an astronomical C Ncle of the bcasons 
to whith, in o^ wav or another, each ot the human \ear-c\clcs ctintoimcd. 

‘ hce III. iiiT 13-aa. ■* See 111 . in. 256 8. 
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Northern into tlic Southern Hemisphere and had invented cold storage 
and expeditious means of transport, any vegetable, fruit, or flower could 
be purchased at any season by any members of the public who had the 
money to make an ‘clicctivc demand* for it. A still more signal triumph 
of Man over Physical Nature was Western Man’s discovery of ways and 
means for growing crops out of season without having to resort to the 
opposite hemisphere in order to perform this agricultural sleight of hand. 
He had learnt how to supplement the natural heat and light of the Sun by 
artificial lighting and heating; and this had also enabled him to push the 
cultivation of particularly valuable crops into colder latitudes than tliesc 
could have braved in a state of nature without human nursing. Western 
Man’s ingenuity had covered the irrigated lowlands of wSouthern Cali- 
fornia with a pall of ‘smog’ rising from a u'vriad frost-averting ‘smudge- 
pots’ interspersed among the ranks of many limes their own number of 
orange trees, while in the Connecticut X’^alley it had covered the tobacco- 
plantations with acres of gauze to serve the same purpose of screening 
them from the blighting touch of winter. Perhaps the greatest ot all such 
agricultural tours de force was the all-year-round production of southern 
fruits on the fringe of the Arctic Circle in an Iceland which had been 
transformed from a bleak w’ilderness into a market garden under glass 
through the tapping of an inexhaustible natural source of hot water 
welling up from a thousand gc)sers. 

The Emancipation of a Psycholoffical Business Cycle from a Physical Ciop 
Cycle by the Industrial lit volution 

The familiar jinnual round was possibly not the only astronomical cycle 
to which the Earth’s flora was subject and to which Man was therefore 
indirectly ensla\ed in so far as he was dependent on Agriculture for 
w inning his means of subsistence. The researches of latter-day Western 
meteorologists had brought to light indications of tlie currency of 
weather-cycles with a longer 'I'imc-span than the period of a single year. 
In an investigation of the eruptions of the Nomads out of ‘the Desert’ 
into ‘the Sown’ we have found some indirect evidence in the shape of 
oscillations in the Balance of Power between the Nomads and their 
sedentary rivals in disputable borderlands - for the currency of a cycle 
WMth a span of as many as six hundred ye.irs, made up of two alternating 
bouts of humidity and aridity.* '^I'his inferential six-hundrcd-years-long 
climatic cycle was, however, at the time of wiiling, probably farther from 
being substantiated than were certain other apparent cycles of the same 
class, with wave-lengths running only into double or single figures 
reckoned in years, which had been descried by meteorologists in periodi- 
cal fluctuations of the yield, not of the natural grasses of the Steppe 
on which the Nomad pastured his flocks and herds, but of the cic^ps 
artificially sown and harvested by the husbandman in his cultivated 
fields.^ The approximate correspondence in dates of peaks and troughs, 

* See III. iii. 395-4^4. 

^ Sec IIuntinKion, K. : Mainsprings of Chilisation (New Y<irk 194?, Wiley), p. 460, 
fit?- 57: ‘Cycles in Wheat PrUes for 'Phree Centuries (after llevendKe) and in VVtalher 
for a Century in liurope (after llrunt and others).’ According to Huntington, ibid., ‘the 
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as well as in wave-lengths, between certain series of these alleged crop- 
yield cycles and the contemporary series of ‘Kitchin’ cycles and ‘Juglar* 
cycles in the economic history of an industrialized Western World had 
evoked the conjecture that the observed coincidence between these isor- 
rhythmic series of diverse orders might be, not a meaningless freak of 
Chance, but an indication that the crop series and the business scries 
stood to one anotlier in the relation of cause and effect. 

If this conjecture had been confirmed by convincing evidence and by 
cogent reasoning, we should have had to add the Crop Cycle to the Year 
Cycle and the Day Cycle in compiling our list of instances of ‘laws of 
Nature’, current in Non-Human Nature, which had led or forced Man- 
kind to dance to their tunc; and no doubt the crop cycle too had exer- 
cised an at times tyrannical dominion over the lives of predominantly 
agricultural societies; but, among professional students of the business 
cycles current in a predominantly industrial Westernizing World, there 
was, at the time of writing, a preponderance of opinion, clear enough to 
be manifest even to the layman’s eye, against accepting the suggestion that 
the currency of business cycles could be explained as an effect of a cur- 
rency of crop cycles that was itself presumably an effect of periodic 
fluctuations in those meteorological conditions on which the weal or woe 
of cereal crops depended. In this judgement, W. C. Mitchell, T. S. 
Ashton,* R. G. Hawtrey,- J. A. Schumpeter, ^ and CL Habcrler concur. 
Ilaberler points out that there is a wide disagreement among different 
exponents of the theory that business cycles arc to be traced to agricul- 
tural causes,^ and gi\es it as his own opinion that 

‘There can be no “agricultural theory” of tlie cycle in the sense of an 
alternative to, say, the monetary theory or the over-investment theory, 
anv more than there can be an ‘‘inventitm theory” or an “eaithquake 
tlieory”. ... It is conceivable that a good harvest may exercise now' a 
stimulating and now’ a depressing inlluence according to tlic phase of the 
cycle and the portions of the Earth’s surface and the World’s population 
affecKd. Nor must it be rcac^ily assumeil that a good wheat crop and a 
good cotton crop ha\e the san c kind of effects. s 

Mitchell points out that 

‘Even the writers who regard changes in crop yields as the cause of 
business fluctuations . . . recognise that these fluctuations manifest them- 
selves chiefly in commercial dealings, manutae faring actixity, transporta- 
tion, and financial operations.’^ 

At least two of the same authorities also agiee in rejecting suggestions 


most oh\ious approaches ti5 aurccMiicnt between Bc‘\tnv!i;c and Biant fall near 3J, 5, 8, 
yj, and 35 mmis.* 

' In a peisonal Utirr to th.c present wiiter, dat« * aiul Dccenihei. n) 40 . ^ 

- Ilawiicw, K. Cl.: The Moiut.irx Theor\ of the I’l.idc* C'\cle and Its Statistical Test , 
m 1 ht' (Jiu 2 ttitlv Joiitnal tif ELonomn'^y \ol. xl» (C.imbiidKe, XIass. Harxaid L ni\cr- 

5 >>ty l*rcss), p. 473. 

' Si hiiinpt ter, J. A.: Ilu^imss Cycles (New \ork 1931;, McCiraw-lliU, 2 \ols.), vol. 1 

rp. 177-8. , - 

* Sec Ilaberler, C;.: Ptospaity and Depicsdou, ^id ed. (Gene\a 1941, Leaeuc of 
l^alions), pp. 152 and 154. H'ld., pp. iht and 1O4. 

^ Mitchell, W. C\: Business Cycles, the Problem ami its Setting (New York 1927 (new 
impression 1930;, Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), p. 87. 
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that business cycles may be effects of periodic fluctuations in some other 
non-human medium than the weather of the Earth whose fluctuations 
presumably account for those of crop yields. Ashton and Mitchell men- 
tion, only to discard,' the brilliant pioneer Stanley Jevons’ audaeious 
astrological conjecture that business cycles might be effects of fluctua- 
tions in the radioactivity of the Sun advertised by the appearance and 
disappearance of sun-spots; and IMitchcll goes on to reject in principle 
all theories of physical causation, on the ground that no physical theory 
can be reconciled with secular changes in the wave-length of the ‘Kit- 
chin' Cycle which he believes that he has detected in the course of this 
cycle’s currency up to the date of his own investigations during the 
third decade of the twentieth century.^ 

There was a \\ ider consensus, in which C. Pigou concurred with the 
authorities already cited, in support of the view that the independence of 
the Late Modern and post-AIodcrn Western business cycles of divers 
wave-lengths from the dominion of either the crop-yield cycle or any 
other periodic rhythm in Non-IIuman Nature had been the outcome of 
a progressive emancipation; and, on this view, the Industrial Revolution 
in the Western W orld had been revolutionary in two senses. It had not 
only inaugurated a novel kind of economic tcchni(]ue and organization; 
it had at the same time progressively liberated economic life itself — pari 
passu with the progressive establishment of the preponderance of In- 
dustry over Agriculture— from a bondage to the meteorological crop- 
yield cycle and to other alien forces, both non-human and human, to 
whose dominion Man’s economic life had been subject in some measure 
under pre-industrial eccjnomic dispensations.^ 

A. C. Pigou, for example, in whose minoritarian view there had been 
a positive correlation between crop yields and pig-iron production in 
the United States'* and an approximate correlation between crop yields 
and the volume of industrial activity in general in the Western World as 
a whole, ^ goes on to allow that, while ‘crop changes are an important 
factor in determining industrial fluctuations’,^ their influence in this 
field had been diminished by the relative decline in the importance of 
Agriculture by comparison with Industry in a Westernizing World.^ 

‘Harvest variations as a factor determining, whether hv direct or by 
indirect process, tluctiiatif)ns in industrial actnity, are substantially less 
important [in the tliird decade c>f the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era] than they used to be fifty or a hundred years ago.’® 

And Pigou’s final conclusion is that statistical correlations between crop- 
yield variations and business cycles 

‘do not warrant the opinion that crop variations are the sole, or even the 

‘ Sec Mitt hell, ihuL, p. Ashtcin, loc. cit. 

“ Sc'- Mittlull, ihnl., p 41S. 

^ 'rin^ loinpiiativc In idorn I ri)rn th<* (lf>niinicin of external fori cs was the distint?uish- 
inji iharatleri'.tic of the Industrial Western Etonoiiiy according to Mitchell, op. cit., 
pp. So Si. 

♦ See Pigou, A. C.: Industrial Fluctuations^ 2nd ed. (London 1^29, Macmillan), pp* 
42-44. 

5 See ibid., p. 46. 

7 Sec ibid., p. 221. 


Ibid., p. 221. 
> Ibid., p. 224. 
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main, determinants of such periodicity as there is in industrial fluctua- 
tions/' 

Ashton draws the same picture of a shift, accompanying the march of a 
Late Modern Western Industrial Revolution, in the Balance of Power 
between the non-human external forces and the human internal forces 
exercising dominion over Western Man’s economic life. 

‘'I’hcrc is lillle doubt, I think, that the fluctuations of harvests were a 
major cause of variations in economic activity in the eighteenth century. 
But nearly all economists now agree that the cyclical movements of the 
nineteenth century at least can be attributed to osl illation in investment 
(i.e. the creation of capital goods or goods not in a form available for 
direct consiimptifm). It is the human factor rather than physical environ- 
ment that is responsible. 

In W. W. Rostow’s opinion^ ‘the domestic har\’ests played a significant 
part in British trade fluctuations* until a.d. 1850 beyond question, and 
probably till the eighteen-seventies. 

'riie epiphany of the particular rhythmical economic fluctuations that 
had come to be known as business cycles had been contemporaneous 
\\ ith the rise and spread of the industrial type of economy. On the strength 
of c\idence marshalled by W. R. Scott, ‘it seems clear*, in W. C. Mit- 
chell’s vic\v, 

‘that the English crises of 1558-1720 were not business crises of the 
modern type, and that the intervals ben^cen these crises were not occupied 
by business cycles. 

Accf)rding to W. R. Scott himself, the vicissitudes in the economic his- 
tory of l^ngland in the Early Modern Age ol W estern history were mostly 
caused by repercussions of forces operative on non -economic planes of 
life. 

‘It is \\hen tlie forecast of the majority of trailers is in error that a crisis 
results, q^he c:uii»e of the miscalculation may he cither mainly in the men 
^\ho judge or in the events to judged. . . . At later periods the impe^r- 
tance of Man’s judgment and calcnlatif'n becomes marked in the period 
of spceul.uivc activity which prccciles a crisis. But, prior to the ilcvelop- 
inent of hanking, such intense actnity is searcely to be expected. . . . 
Anabsing tlie ciises up to 1720 ... it will be s^en that, o'-'ing to defccti^ e 
intelligence in the form of iicws or to bad goveiriinent, the objective aspect 
tends to predominate . *5 

The next chapter of the story may be told in Mhchcll’s, Ashton’s, and 
Dupriez’s words: 

‘Business cvcle.s are much later in appearing than economic, or even 
strictly financial, crises. In Ihigland itsih hey seem not ti^ have begun 
before the cl«)se of the eighteenth centur>. j.ut, when tliey did appear, it 
^^as in the foim of an extension- o\er all branches of industry- -of difli- 
culties not unlike those which had been suflcied for more than a hundred 

* Ibui., p. - Ashton, lor. cit. 

' Uoslo^\ , \V. W. : British Ju ommiv of the Xinctc. hB Ci nlin v (t >\rnrd i () ^S. Clarendon 
I'uss), p. 50. * Mitciiell, ihid., p. So. 

' Src)tt,‘\\ . The Constitution and Finance of En^lidi, Scottish, and Indi joint-Stock 

^ompamis to tjjo (CainbiidKc* iyio-12, Lni\erbity Press, 3 \ols.), vol. i, pp. 4 ^ 9 “ 7 ** 
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years by la^^^e capitalists, bankers and speculators in stocks. With this 
extension in scope came a shift in the relative importance of the causes. 
In the past the undermining of credit had usually been caused by war, by 
the making of peace, or by some \ iolation of financial obligations on the 
part of Government. In the future it was to be caused more frequently by 
stresses engendered within the world of business itself. The reason for 
both changes lay in the gradual extension of the highly organised business 
enterprise from its earlier centres of foreign commerce, mining, finance, 
and banking over the wide held of manufacturing and domestic trade — an 
extension that accompanied the Industrial Revolution. ... In proportion 
as the Industrial Revolution and its concomitant changes in the organisa- 
tion of commerce and transportation tpread to other countries, the latter 
began to develop the phenomena of business cycles already familiar in 
England.’* 

‘It is . . . clear that the booms and slumps occurred at the same time, or 
almost the same time, in all industrialised countries and in the less 
developed areas connected with these by trade. 

‘Dans Ic monde, par extensification geographiciue, comme dans la nation, 
par penetration des spheres d’activite les moins industrielles, les spasmes 
de la conjoncture tendent a gagner du terrain et a se synchroniser. 

In an oecumenical economy of Western origin in which Industry had 
established its ascendancy over Agriculture and in which this new- 
fangled predominantly industrial way of economic life had spread from 
its Western birthplace all o\cr the face of the planet, the distinctive 
feature in the rhythm of economic activity \vas its autonomy. 

‘The w’aning, like the waxing, of prosperity . . . must be due, not to the 
influence of “disturbing causes’* from outside, but to processes that run 
regularly within the world of business itself. 

‘The mysterious thing about [these fluctuations] is that they cannot be 
accounted for by such “external’* causes as bad harvests due to W'eather 
conditions, diseases, general strikes, lock-outs, earthquakes, the sudden 
obstruction of international trade channels and the like. Severe decreases 
in the volume of production, real income, or level of employment as a 
result of crop failures, w ars, earthquakes, and similar physical disturbances 
of the productive processes rarely affect the economic system as a whole, 
and certainly do not con^>titute depressions in the technical sense of 
business-cycle theory. By depressions in the technical sense w'e mean those 
long and conspicuous falls in the volume of production, real income, and 
employment which can only be explained by the operation of factors 
originating w'ithin the econ<jmic system itself, and in the first instance by 
an insufficiency of monetary demand and the absence of a sufficient margin 
between price and cost.’s 

‘For various reasons it seems desirable, in the explanation of the 
business cycle, to attach as little importance as possible to the influence of 
external disturbances. . . . The responses of the business system seem 
prima facie more important in shaping the business cycle than external 
shocks. Secondly, historical experience seems to demonstrate that the 
cyclical movement has a strong tendency to persist, even where there are 

* Mitchell, W. C.: liuune^s (]viln and their Carnes^ a new edition of Mitchell’s 
Iht\ines\ Cycles, Part III (Ikrkclcy, Cal. 1941, University of California Press), pp. 170-1. 

- -Ashton, loc. cit. 

i Dupriez, L. H.: Les Mouvements t^conomiques (wcnhaux (Louvain 1947, Institut de 
Retherches Kcononiuiues ct Sociales, 2 vols.), vol. 11, p. s 1-2. 

^ Mitchell, ibid., p. 26. Cf. pp. 2 and 71. ^ ilaberlcr, op. cit., p. 265. 
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no outstanding extraneous influences at work which can plausibly be held 
responsible. 'Phis suggests that there is an inherent instability in our 
economic system, a tendency to move in one direction or the other.’* 

If the fluctuations that made themselves felt in the flow of an indus- 
trialized Western economic life were neither astronomical rhythms in the 
motion of the stellar universe, such as the Day Cycle and the Vear Cycle, 
nor meteorological rhythms in the temperature and circulation of the 
atmosphere and the water-jacket of tlie Earth, such as made themselves 
felt in the crop-yield cycle, we have to identify the medium in which 
these business cycles were inherent; and, here again, our question is 
answered for us by a consensus of the authorities whom we have just 
cited as witnesses to the industrial Western economic system’s autonomy, 
'riic medium in which the recurrent cycles of expansion and contraction 
in an industrial society’s business activity revolve is the psychic and 
spiritual medium of Human Nature itself. 

‘Every economic fact has a psychological aspect. The subject matter of 
economic science is human behaviour — chiefly conscious and deliberate 
beha\iour. . . . The psychology of human behaviour is therefore a con- 
shtuent part of the subject-matter of economics. When we assume that an 
entrepreneur ^\ill increase his output if demand rises or cost is reduced, 
or that w orkmen \\ ill respond to changes in money wages but not so readily 
to changes in real \Nages, or that consumers will buy more of a given 
commodity if the price falls and less if they think it w’ill fall further, or that 
people will hoartl money if the value of money rises — all these assumptions 
are assumptions about human behaviour which presuppose a certain state 
of mind on the part of the human agents.’- 

‘Money making for the individual, business prosperity for the nation, 
are ariificial ends of endeavour imposed by pecuniary institutions. Beneath 
one lie the individual’s impulsive activities — his maze of instinctive 
leactions partly systematised into conscious wants, definite knowledge, and 
purposeful elTorls. Beneath the other lie the vague and conflicting ideals 
of social welfare that memliers of each generation refashion after their own 
images. In this dim inner W(jrld lie the ultimate motives and meanings of 
action, and frtmi it emerge f e wavering standards by which men judge 
what is fi)r them worth while.’-^ 

‘The “cause,” if we wish to use that term, of business cycles ... is to 
be found in the habits and customs (institutions) of men which make up 
the moTH*y economy, with its money and credit, prices, private propert\, 
bu\ing and selling, and so on, all loaded, so to speak, on the industrial 
process.' t 

In this psychic medium a sense of uncertainty about the future is a 
potent motive force. 

‘Every economic decision is part of an ecfinomic plan which extends 

* IlalK-rUT, op. til., p. 10. fl’his passauc must, mmever, be read in the light of one on 
the preeedinu pa«e, in h the .luthoi de laus his opinion that purely endogenous, as 
\\ell as puielv e\of»t.nous, explanations ot the Busiiuss Cs^le are uncomint ing. 

- Ilaheiler, Ci.: owl Difois^iorr A Huonticol .Inolyus of Cyclical Move- 

ird cd. ((JiiuNa I'M*, league o< Nations), p. 144. 

’ Mitihell, VV. C\: Hu\itus\ C\ilt^ and thtn ( pp. u>o-i. 

^ Flank, 1 .. K. : ‘.\ 'I’liei n of Pwsiness C\tles,* in 1 he Qiun let Iv Journal of Economics, 
vol. xxxMi, (Carnhndge, Mass. 1923, llanard Unwersity Press), p. 639, 

quoted oil p.^24, ahoAt*. 
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into the more or less distant future. In principle, there is therefore always 
an clement of uncertainty in every activity. There arc, however, certain 
cases where the element of uncertainty is especially preat and conspicuous, 
such as the case of investment of resources in long processes and durable 
plant and the provision of funds for these purposes. The longer the pro- 
cesses in which capital is to he sunk, and the more durable the instruments 
and equipment to be constructed, the greater the element of uncertainty 
and risk of loss.’* 

‘ “Uncertainty” ... is ... an all-pcrvading phase of every business 
undertaking. '^J'he tap root is uncertainty concerning what people will buy 
at what prices. . . . The fruits of uncertainty appear in the emotional 
aberrations of business judgments.^ [ITnccrtainty about the future] gives 
hopeful or despondent mootls a large share in shaping business decisions. ^ 
. . . These emotional states are ... in pa/t the product of suggestions.^. . . 
[Optimism] helps to produce conditions tfiUt both justify and intensify it.’^ 

‘A significant part in building up the recorded rhythm of Industry is 
played by the mutual generation of errors of pessimism and errors of 
optimism.’^ 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony to the truth that biisinc.ss 
cycles are products of psychic cau.scs in a psychic medium is the avowal 
that Stanley Jevons has been constrained by his intellectual probity to 
make in the teeth of his own penchant in favour of seeing in business 
cycles the effects of non-human causes. While he cannot resist com- 
menting 

*It seems to be very probable that the moods of the commercial mind, 
while constituting the principal part of the phenomena, may be controlled 
by outwaid events, especially the condition of the harvests’, 

this comment is merely a wistful pendant to a frank admission that 

‘periodic collapses are really mental in their nature, depending upon 
variations of despondency, hopefulness, excitement, disappointment and 
panic. 

Tn recent years it has become fashionable to lay stress on the clement 
of expectatit)!!.’* 

‘As economic events depend on Man’s actions, one has to investigate 
W'hat eletermines these actions. They al\Na\s refer to a more or less distant 
future. Hence, one must stuily those expectations about tlic future which 
govern the actions.’'^ 

‘The rec(jrd of movements in prices and interest rates goes to show that 
fluctuations in the real demand for labour come about predominantly 
through changes in expectations’ [and not through changes in real income]. 

* Hdbcrlcr, op. (ir., p. 14^. 

2 MiIlIicII, Iiuunr\s Cxcles, the Problem and its Setting, pp. is6 7. 

^ ‘Credit - the di'-position of one man to trust anotlier sinjiiilarly varjing’ (UaRc- 
hot, quoted by Ro tow in op. cit., p. 1(14). — .\.J.T. 

* Mitchell, Jiuv.new (Jvdfs and their (James, p. s. Cp. pp. S 7 

' Ibid., p. 5. Cp. p. 25. Cp. also Hacehot, Walter: ‘All people are most tredulous 
when they arc most happy’ {Lombard Street (I.ondon John Miiriay), p. 151). 

^ Ihljoii, op. cit., p. 210. 

7 Jevons, \V. Stanley: Jniestigations in (Jurremy and Finance, 2ncl ed. (London 1909, 
Macmillan), p. 1.S4. 

* Hahcrler, op. < it., p. 144, n. 2. 

9 Ohlin, H., in The Fronomte Journal, vol. xlvii (T.onclon 1937, Macmillan), p. 58. 
to pigou, op. cit., p. Vlll. 
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‘A change in expectations . . . can be taken ... to define the beginning 
of the down-turn.’* 

These psychic disturbances that manifest themselves in the form of 
economic fluctuations may originate cither in the subconscious abyss 
of the Psyche or on its conscious volitional surface, and from either of 
these two alternative possible psychic sources they may communicate 
themselves to the other psychic plane. For example, 

‘Deflation must not ... be interpreted in the narrow sense of a deliberate 
act or p<dicy on the part of the monetary autli(jrities or commercial banks. 
. . . When the process has once got under way, a s(jrt of automatic deflation 
or self-deflation of the economic system (in contradistinction to a deflation 
imposed on it by the monetary authorities) is just as much an effect as a 
cause. 

Conversely, the dealings between consumer and producer begin at the 
consumer’s end on the subconscious le\el but are raised to the conscious 
level in the producer’s response to the consumer’s challenge. In the first 
movement of this market dance 

‘the psychological categories important to the understanding of con- 
sumers’ demand are habit, imitation, and suggestion — not reflective 
choice.’^ 

In the second mo\ement 

‘production is guided by forecasts of what consumers will buy, supple- 
mented by juilgments concerning profitable metliods of pro^idmg both 
consumers’ goods and the endless \ariety of producers' goods which 
modern techniciue reciuires.’'^ 

A progressive increase in the relative influence of conscious ideas, aims, 
plans, and decisions in the ps\ chic causation of economic events seemed 
to have been (me of the characteristic concomitants of the industrializa- 
tion of Western economic life. 

‘Tlie most significant item . [among various factors determining the 
amplitude of industrial fluctuations] in a world of complex organisation 
. . . are the monetary and banking arrangements of the country, the policy 
of industrialists as regards spoiling the market, and the policy of work- 
people as regards rigidity of wage-rates 

In a money econcuny in which private enters rise enjoys an ascendancy 
over public cntcipii.se, the indi\ idual’s desire to make money is the most 
olnioLis of the conscious and deliberate psy; hie driving forces behind 
the production machine.^ ‘Frofit making i ^ the central process among the 
congeries that constitute the acti\ities of a biLdness ec(>nomy .*7 As Pigou 
puts it, ‘in the Modern World industry L -ely enfolded in a garment of 

* Rostow, op. cit., p. 56. ThiJ., p. 161, tl o .same «i'holar draws afention to ‘the role 
of expictalioiis about the lutuie, oper.itiiig ihiouuh tlie institutions at iredil’, in liagc- 
hot’s theor\ ot iconoinK imK*-. . . 

- 1 labeller, op. tit., p. Tai. 'I’lic meaning which ihe author intends to convoy in the 
last nine wonls lieie ipiottd htenis It' be ‘is* not i 'tb an etlett but a cause . 

J Mitchell, fiu^imss Cvt/tv, tlr r:Meni and its Stttwu, p. ♦ Ibid., p. 164. 

^ I’lgc'u, op-Lit., p. ioS. bee MiUhell, ibid., pp. bs-t)6. 

’ Ibid., p. 183. Cp. Mitchell, liusiruss Cycles and their Carnes, p. 149. 
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money.*' In the particular form taken by a money economy in an in- 
dustrialized Western World, one gauge of the increasing relative im- 
portance of conscious over subconscious psychic motive power was the 
submergence of business cycles that were fluctuations in the demand for, 
and supply of, consumers* goods by business cycles that were fluctua- 
tions in the volume of investment in producers’ goods. 'J'his change in 
the character of business cycles had occurred in Great Rritain round 
about the sixth decade of the nineteenth century, as we have already 
noticed in another context.** In a full-blown Industrial Age, ‘industrial 
booms have nearly always been characterised by large and conspicuous 
investment in construction of some kind;**^ and this is evidently bound 
to be a deliberate form of action. 

The role of Reason in generating the .’’‘usiness cycles in the economic 
life of an industrialized Western World was rateil at its highest in a 
‘monetary* theory of which the most eminent and most wholehearted 
exponent at the time of writing was R. G. Hawtrey. According to this 
theory, the rhythm of ‘slumps’ and ‘booms* was produced by a mani- 
pulation of monetary levers in the bankers* hands. ‘The banks cannot 
allow optimism to prevail when gold is deficient, or pessimism when 
gold is redundant.**' As one cause of business cycles among others, this 
‘monetary’ cause W'as widely recognized as being, not merely authentic, 
but important. ‘The crucial importance of the policy followed by the 
leading banks in determining whether a crisis sliall become a panic* is 
underlined by W. C. Mitchell,'^ while Ilabericr, after agreeing that the 
monetary theory must be near to the heart of the explanation of cyclical 
movements in an industrial Western economy,^ goes so far as to concede 
that a depression ‘may be started by purely monetary forces without 
anything being WTong with the structure of production.’^ In its most 
uncompromisingly absolute form, however, the monetary theoi y of busi- 
ness cycles had proved unacceptable to a majority of the authorities down 
to the time of writing, llabcrier, for instance, goes on to express the 
opinion that deflationary measures deliberately taken by governments or 
banks are not an all-sulhcing explanation of all economic down-turns;'* 
Pigou finds that his ‘personal judgment is adverse to the full claims of 
the monetary school’;'' in Mitchell’s opinion'" the state of the money 
market is not an infallible pointer to the general state of the body econo- 
mic; and Rostow’s study of the economic history offbeat Rritain during 
the years .\.D. 1790-1914 has led him to the conclusion that ‘in no cycle, 
over this period [in Great Britain], docs inelasticity in the supply of 
money appear to have been the decisive factor in determining the 
moment of the down-turn.*" Yet, even if the ultimate \crdict on this 

* op. cit., p. 1^2. 

“ On p, 2^0, above, ifjllovvine W. W. Uo’^lovv. ' op. cit., p. t | 

I lavvtifv , K. ( J. : ‘'riit' Morict.irv 'I'lu orv fit ibc 'I’i.kIc C’vi Ii- .iiul its Stalistii at '1 vst’, 
in '1 he (Jiiuthrly Journal of htonomuSyMA. M.iss. 1927, llanai.) I'nivcr- 

sity Pri pp. 4S1 2. 

5 Milihi‘11, Iiu\inf'ss (Jydts and Ihiir Causis, p. 126. 

'' Ilabcrltr, op. (it., pp. 14 i^;. " IbiJ., p. 32.1, n. i. 

** 11)1(1., p. 3:;o. Cp. pp. 3^)2 3. 

PiKOii, op. cit., p. 2H), siirnnimu up his criti(|uc of IIavvtrc>’s tlu’or> on pp. 210-19. 

''' See Milchfll, (Cycles and tfuir Causes, pp. 7 8. 

Uostow, op. (It., p. 57. 
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ultr3“r3tionslistic Bccount of the psychology of business cycles were 
to be an adverse one on the whole, it seemed already ceitain that there 
would be a consensus in favour of looking for a psychological explanation 
of some kind, on one plane or other of psychic life, as opposed to a physical 
explanation of these fluctuations in the volume and profit of industrial 
economic activity in a latter-day Western World. 

The Huffian Spirit's Educational Use of a Physical Ge?ieration Cycle as a 
Psychological Regulator of Social Change 

The Crop-Yield Cycle that had been more or less authoritatively pro- 
nounced not to be the generator of the business cycles current in an 
industrialized world was a meteorological cycle of a longer wave-length 
than the astronomical Year Cycle or Day Cycle; but there was another 
physical cycle, with a longer wave-length again, which differed from 
both the Crop-Yield Cycle and the Annual Cycle of the Seasons, but 
resembled the Day-and-Night Cycle, in exerting its dominion over the 
Spirit of Man, not at two removes, through elements in his terrestrial 
environment out of which he made his living, but at one remove only, 
tlirough a biological law which in this case was a law governing the 
physical self-perpetuation of the Human Race. This biological cycle w as, 
of course, the Generation Cycle of birth, growth, life-work, procreation, 
and senescence leading up to a death which left the field clear for the 
time-expired individual human being’s succesvsors. The wave-length of 
this Generation Cycle varied betw een low er and upper limits of about a 
quarter and about a third of a century in response to differences in social 
customs and in the average expectation of life in different societii‘s at divers 
times and places; and it was indisputable that the periodic breaks in the 
continuity of life arising from the recurrent replacement of representa- 
ti\ cs of one generation by representatives of another at each successive 
revolution of the Birth-and-Death C\cle produced a rhythm of their 
own in human affairs which made itself felt in the gait of human history. 
Have w'c here encountcrctl a I'^riodic rhythm which, though current in 
a biological medium, external to Man’s psvchic and spiritual nature, 
nevertheless held Man’s psychic and spiritual nature under its sw’ay and 
constrained the Soul to dance to Mortality’s tune? 

A sinister ‘Dance of Death’ which teems to mock Man’s spiritual 
ideals and aspirations by cutting them off brutaily with swiftly recurrent 
sweeps of an inhuman scythe had been apt to h.iunt men’s imaginations 
in unsettled times, as, for example, at the transiiu/ii from the medieval to 
the modern chapter of Western history on die e\ idence of contemporary 
German woodcuts,* and during a post-Miroan interregnum on the evi- 
dence of a passage in the Iliad that hr, *uen quoted already in this 
Study.- But Natuic had a retort to both ah ...leric pathos and a Teutonic 
morbidity which had been cast for her into biting verse by a poet-philo- 
sopher who had risen above all self-regarding emotional reactions to the 
spectacle of the procession of the generations of Man. 

' e.g. the woodcut on fol. cclx’iii of the Nuremberg Chronicle, cited on p. 17S, n. 6, 
above. 

^ i/icij, Rook vl, 11 . 146-9, quoted in III. iii. 257. 
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Denique si vocem Rerum Natura repcnte 
mittat ct hoc alicui nostrum sic iiicrcpct ipsa 
‘quid libi tan to opercst, mortalis, quod nimis acpris 
luctibus indulj^es ? quid mortem con^jemis ac Acs ? . . .* 
iurc, ut opinor, aj^at, iure increpet inciletquc. 
cedit enim rcrum novitate extrusa vetustas 
semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare necessest . . . 
maleries opus est ut crescant postera saecla, 

(juae taiiicn omnia te vita perfuncta sequentur; 
ncc minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere, cadentque. 
sie alid ex alio numquam desistet oriri, 
vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu.* 

The ordeal of Death, which was so tragic a catastrophe for each indi- 
vidual living creature, was evidently ai indispensable contrivance for 
an ambitious Natura Creatrix if she was ever to break out of the blind 
alley of a deathless and therefore static unicellular organism into the 
infinite variety of multicellular organic life. Nature’s endowment of her 
new’ creation w ith the gi ft of miiltiplicity-in-unity at the price of mortality 
insured her against being committed to more than a limited liability 
towards any single specimen or single species of her brood. It gave her a 
perpetually recurrent opportunity to liquidate her proven miscarriages 
and to follow’ up her more promising experiments. In fact, the epiphany 
of Death in the history of Life on Earth, so far from conv icling Nature of 
ineptitude or impotence, was evidence that she had been successful in 
retaining an initiati\c that w’as a synonym for creativity itself; for the 
mortality of tlie creature was merely the obverse of Xature’s unforfeited 
freedom to carry on her work of creation by varying at will the ratio 
betw’een racial change and racial stability in the ever flowing series of her 
offspring. 

If this ‘concede: necessest’- were the whole story of Death’s role in 
Nature’s dealings with licr creature Man, we might have ruefully to con- 
clude that, in the working of the Generation Cycle, a rhythm in the flow 
of Physical Life had in truth imposed its dominion on the Spirit of Man. 
Before we accept this conclusion, however, we may recall that, in the 
life of those higher living creatures, culminating in Man, w’hich pro- 
create and die, there are two alternative methods of transmitting, from 
one generation to another, behaviour approved as valuable for future 
representatives of the species. There can be a transmission of a racial 
heritage of instincts and aptitudes through tlic physiological process of 
procreation; and there can be a transmission of a social heritage of haints 
and knowledge through the spiritual process of moral and intellectual 
education in the broad unprofession d meaning of this word.^ 'I'he second 
of these methods of transmission, which was the younger of the two, had 
been employed, as a second string to the older physiological device, by 

’ Lu( rrtius, De Rerum Natura, Hook III, II. 931-4, 9^)3 -5, and 967 71. 

^ Lmritnjs, op. tit., Hook III, 1 . 

3 as hiolo^Ra! fVf)liiiion was ii'iulc*rrfl lM»th pns-il)lc and im-MtabIt' when matfrial 

orKanisaOori lx ( anic sclf-M fjicdiit inj», so corisi iems cvululion v\as rt’inltTctl Ixith possible 
and inevitable when social or^^aIllsallon bitanio sclf-rcprodui iny' (Iliivlrv, Julian: 
Ki olutionarv Ethus, ihf Hoinaius i.etture 1943, rt-printcd in llu\lt'>, 11 . and ].: 
l.tulutmn and Ethics, J.S9 j (London 1947, Pilot Press), p. 122). 
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the non-human higher animals; but Man had been unique in inverting 
these proportions in tlie relative use that he had made of these two facili- 
ties; for Man had made singularly little use of a sexual animars physiolo- 
gical facility,* while on the other hand he had developed a social animal’s 
educational facility on an enormous scale without apparently having come 
within range of exhausting a capacity that thus bade fair to go on 
serving him ad infinitum.^ 

This capacity for transmitting a social heritage through a spiritual 
channel of the fluman Spirit’s own making was manifestly Man’s dis- 
tinctive trait.3 In the creation, preservation, improvement, and liquida- 
tion of all the pre-human multi-cellular terrestrial flora and fauna, 
Nature had used Death for her own purposes without asking her crea- 
tures’ leave; but, in the ensuing human episode of the story, Man — im- 
potent though he might be to win exemption from Nature’s common 
law — had at any rate discovered a means of making an ineluctable Death 
serve Alan’s purposes as well as Nature’s. A social animal which, in 
virtue of its sociality, had succeeded in scaling the precipitous ascent from 
Sub-Alan’s level to Alan’s had made use of Nature’s Generation Cycle 
as an instrument for regulating the ratio between a social change and a 
social stability that, unlike the racial change and racial stability which had 
hitherto been Nature’s prime concern, were elements in a spiritual 
world of Alan’s own. In thus making the Generation Cycle serve a social 
as well as a racial purpose, the Spirit of Alan in the Age of the Primitive 
Societies had been doing w hat we have already watched it doing when, in 
the Age of the Civilizations, it seized the chance offered by an industrial 
revolution in Western Alan’s economic life in order to emancipate Alan’s 
economic activities from the dominion of astronomical and meteorolo- 
gical laws of Nature by bringing them under the rule of laws intrinsic 
to these human activities themselves. In these two achievements Man 
was progressively conjuring into existence an autonomous human pro- 
^incc within Nature’s realm; and this finding may help us to answer a 
question which wc raised at tl'^* beginning of this ehapter; for it suggests 
that, among the ‘laws’ whose currency we have detected in human 
history, laws of Non-Human Nature exercising a dominion over human 
affairs are likely to have been, not, of course, abrogated, but restricted in 
the scope of their incidence, by laws intrinsic to Human Nature in the 
psychic and spiritual meaning to which we are here confining our usage 
ot the term. Wc can test this possibility by asct*rtaining w'hethcr it is in 

* ‘IiidcoJ, there are f<ir suspecting that binlni:uai evolution has come to an 

eiul, so far as any sort of major advance is concerned’ tiluxley, J., bid., p._i23). 

^ ‘Heal ail\ance i^ ntjw (»n ipiite another and n.'^ic aLtivi l“ont-— the acviuisition and 
transmiss\«^n of vi^dom .md experience’ (Sinnolt, 1*. W.. ‘'rhe BioloRical Basis of 
nomocracy’, in 77/e Yule Ri’vii'n\ \ol. xxxv, pp. > t^Now Haven, Conn. i()45* 
University Press), cpioted in Hu\le\, op. cit., p. i. r r- i- 

Alan ‘has invented .1 new inechaiusin heredity -the transmission of Civilisation to 
his descendants hv w ritinv;, te.u liin^, artistic i .cation. . . . The essential feature of human 
evolution is . . . that it is a process dependent on Man’s social life’ (\\ .addington, C. IL: 
‘Human Ideals and Human Progress’, in The IVotld Kevietc, August 194b, pp. 29-36, 
quoted in Huxlev, op. cit., p. iiSs). . , u 

' ‘With the ad\ent of Man. inaj»)r evoliitionar. cl ange is, and will continue to be, 
niediatcd through a social, not thi.mgh a biological, mechanism’ vR^xley, ].: The 
Vindication of Darwinism’, in Huxley, T. H. and J.: Evolution and Ethics, 1893-1943 
(London 1947, Pilot Press), p. 176). 
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harmony or in contradiction with historical facts. The business cycles in 
the history of an Industrialized Western Society, the war-and-peacc 
cycles in the histories of the Western, Hellenic, and Sinic societies, and 
rhythms discernible in the growths and in the disintegrations of these 
and other civilizations are obvious test cases for us to explore. 

In our consideration of business cycles in the present context, we have 
already come to the conclusion that, in the industrial phase of economic 
activity with which these cycles are associated, the laws of Nature whose 
currency can be detected arc laws inherent in the life of the Human 
Psyche itself, and that, even if these psychic laws should prove not to be 
solely the laws of Reason which the pure monetary theory of business 
cycles was inclined to see in them exclusively, it was recognized by most 
authorities that some of them, at least, 'verc laws governing the play of 
feelings welling up from the subconscious depths of the Psyche — parti- 
cularly the expectant feelings of Hope and Fear. When we pass from the 
consideration of the forty-months-long ‘Kitchin* business cycles and the 
nine-to-ten-years-long ‘Juglar* business cycles to the twenty-three-to- 
twcnty-five-years-long ‘Rostow-Spietholf* phases and the forty-to-sixty- 
years-long ‘KondratiefF* business cycles* which had been keeping time 
with the contemporary war-and-peace cycles in latter-day Western his- 
tory, and which might turn out to be reflections on the economic plane of 
these cycles on the political and military plane, it is evident that the 
alternating bouts of war and spells of peace with an a\ erage duration of 
28*83 years, and the waves, with an average span of 57*66 years, between 
successive turning-points in the same direction, cither from peace to war 
or from war to peace, out of which the three regular war-and-peacc 
cycles in Modern and post-Modern Western history had been built up,^ 
could be accounted for convincingly as products of the working of the 
Generation Cycle in the transmission of a social heritage. 

It is manifest that the sur\ ivors of a generation that has been of mili- 
tary age during a bout of w^ar will be shy, for the rest of their lives, of 
bringing a repetition of this tragic experience either upon themselves or 
upon their children, and that therefore the psychological resistance to 
any move towards the breaking of a peace that the living memory of a 
previous W’*dr has made so precious is likely to be piohibitively strong 
until a new generation that knows War only by hearsay has had time to 
grow up and to come into power. On the same showing, a bout of war, 
once precipitated, is likely to persist until the peace-bred generation 
that has light-heartedly run into war has been replaced, in its turn, by a 
war-worn generation whom these inexperienced war-mongers have sent 
to the shambles. Thus the alternating transitions from war to peace and 
from peace to war which succeed one another in the three Western 
regular war-and-peacc cycles at intervals of an average span of .’8*83 
years could be explained as effects of the periodic brcacli that is made in 
the continuity of a social tradition every time that an experience has to 
be transmitted by the generation that has experienced it in its own life to 
a generation that has merely learnt of it at second hand. Yet this loss of 
compelling first-hand experience in the transition from one generation 
* See pp. 230-2, above. * See p. 287, above. 
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to its immediate successor, which might account for alternations of war 
and peace at intervals of about the average length of a generation, would 
not account for the distinction that an empirical survey of the historical 
evidence has led us to draw between ‘general wars* and ‘supplementary 
wars* and between the ‘general peace’ that is apt to follow a round of 
‘supplementary wars* and the ‘breathing-space* that is apt to precede it; 
for the complete War-and-Peacc Cycle constituted by the occurrence of 
a set of these four diverse phases in an unvarying regular order has a 
wave-length with a span, not just of approximately the length of a single 
generation cycle, but of approximately the aggregate length of four 
generation cycles, whether we measure this span from outbreak to out- 
break of general wars or from the inauguration of one general peace to 
that of the next in the series. If we are to look for an explanation of the 
War-and-Peacc Cycle in the working of some psychic law of Human 
Nature, and to find this psychic law in the periodic breaking of the con- 
tinuity of a social heritage as this is transmitted by one generation to an- 
other, we shall not be able to account on these lines for a rhythm of the 
w'ave-length of the War-and-Pcace C^cle unless we find that a cumula- 
tive psychic and social effect can be produced by a series of breaks 
betw'een generations running be>ond the singular into the plural. 

We have only to remind ourselves of this consideration in order to 
recognize that a concatenation, not just of tw'o generations, but of three, 
is apt to be the vehicle of social transformation in changes of Nationality, 
of Religion, and of Class. In all these three variations on the theme of 
social metamorphosis, it takes not only more than the experience-span 
of a single lifetime, but also more than a single breach of social continuity 
through the transmission of experience from one generation to another, 
to negotiate the passage from an inherited nationality, religion, or class 
to an adopted one. 

In the field of changes of Nationality, this ‘law* to the effect that it 
takes three generations for a family to achieve a social metamorphosis is 
aptly exemplified in an illusr uion of it that once came to the writer’s 
personal notice. One day in the summer of A. n. 1932, at a public luncheon 
in the city of 'Proy, New^ York State, the w liter, finding himself seated 
next to the local Director of Public Education, took the opportunity to 
ask his neighbour what, among all his manifold professional duties, w^as 
the job that he was finding the most intcrcstinj. at the time. ‘Organizing 
English hssons for grandparents* the Directoi promptly and unhesita- 
tingly replied. ‘And how', in an English-speaking country, does anybody 
manage to arrive at being a grandparent Without havirg mastered the 
national language.?’ I thoughtlessly went to hviuire. ‘Well, you see,* 
said the Director, ‘IVoy is the principa’ 'Mt of the linen collar manu- 
facturing industry in the United States, ai before the enactment of the 
United States Immigration Restriction Acts of 1921 and 1924, most of the 
labour-force here w as recruited from foreign immigrants and their fami- 
lies. Now the immigrants who came from each of the principal emi- 
grant-exporting countries had a way — which was natural enough in the 
new and strange surroundings in which they found themselves over here 
--of cleaving, as close as they could, to their own familiar past by 
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continuing to consort with other birds of the same feather. Immigrants 
of the same national origin were not only apt to work side by side in the 
same factories ; they were apt to live next door to one another in the same 
blocks of tenements ; and so, when the time came for them to retire, most 
of them knew little more English than they had known when they had 
first landed on American shores. They did not have to know any more up 
to this point in the American chapter of their life, because they com- 
manded the services of home-bred interpreters. Their children had 
arrived in America young enough to go to the public school before 
entering the factory in their turn, and the combination of an American 
education with, let us say, an Italian infancy had made them tIioroiighI\ 
bilingual; they talked English in the factory, street, and store and Italian 
in their parents’ homes almost without noticing that they \\ ere constantl) 
switching back and forth from one language to the other; and their 
effortless and ungrudging bilingualism was highly convenient for their 
old parents. Indeed, it abetted their parents’ inclination, after their 
retirement, to forget even the smattering of Imglish that they had once 
picked up during their working life in the factory. I lowcver, this is not 
the end of the story; for in due cou:a*' the tired immigrants’ children 
married and had children of their own, and, for these representatives of 
a third generation, English was the language of the home as well as the 
school. Since their own parents had married after having been educated 
in the United States, one of them would be of non-Italian origin as often 
as not, and then English would be the franca in which the father 

and mother would communicate with one another. So the American- 
born children of bilingual parents would m)t know their grandparents’ 
Italian mother tongue, and, moreover, would have no use for it. Why 
should they put themselves out in order to learn a foreign lingo that 
would convict them of an un-American origin which they were eager to 
slough off and consign to oblivion ? So the grandparents found that their 
grandchildren could not be induced to communicate with them in the 
only language in which the grandparents w ere able to talk w ith any case, 
and they w ere thus confronted suddenly, in their old age, w ith the appal- 
ling prospect of being unable to establish any human contact with their 
own living descendants. For Italians and other non-hhiglish-spcaking 
Continental Europeans with a strong sense of family solidarity, this pro- 
spect was intolerable. For the first lime in their lives they now had an in- 
centive for mastering the hitherto unattractive language of their adopted 
country; and last year they thought of applying to me for help. Of course 
I was eager to arrange special classes for them; and, though it is no- 
torious that the enterprise of learning a foreign language becomes more 
difficult progressively as one grows older, I can assure you that these 
English lessons for grandparents have been one of the most successful and 
rewarding pieces of work that wc have ever taken in hand in our depart- 
ment.* 

This talc of Troy show's how a scries of three generations can achieve, 
through the cumulative effect of two successive caesuras, a social meta- 
morphosis which could never have been achieved by representatives of a 
single generation within the span of a single lifetime. ’I’he process by 
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which an Italian family transformed itself into an American family could 
not be analysed or described intelligibly in terms of any single life. An 
interaction between representatives of three successive generations was 
required in order to bring it about. The first generation of immigrants 
had to wait for the birth of grandchildren to move them seriously to 
embrace an alien nationality into which their grandchildren had been 
born. And, when we turn from changes of Nationality to consider 
changes of Religion and of Class, we find that, in these other two fields 
likewise, the family, not the individual, is the intelligible unit, and that, 
in the process of these changes likewise, the cumulative effect of two 
successive breaks between generations is needed in order to achieve the 
metamorphosis. 

In a class-conscious Modern England which in a.d. 1952 was fast dis- 
solving under the writer’s eyes, it had usually taken three generations to 
make ‘gentlefolk’ out of a family of ‘working-class* or even of ‘lower- 
middle-class* antecedents; and in the field of Religion the standard 
wave-length of the process of conversion seems to have been the same. 
In the history of the eradication of Paganism in the Roman World, the 
intolerantly devout Christian-born Emperor Theodosius 1 followed the 
ex-pagan convert Constant-nc I on the Imperial Throne, not in the next 
generation, but in the next but one; and in the history of the eradication 
of Protestantism in an Early Modern Western France there was the same 
interval between the intolerantly devout Catholic-born Bourbon King 
Louis XIV and his ex-Calvinist Bourbon grandfather King Henry IV. 
In a post-Modern W’estern France at the turn of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries of the Christian Era it took the same number of 
generations to breed genuinely de\out C’atholics among the grand- 
children of officially reconverted bourgeois agnostics or atheists who had 
rc-cmbraced Catludicism on the cynically calculating consideration that 
this was a traditional form of \irlual Paganism, native to the soil of 
France, \Nhich promised, if only the Church could re-enlist sufficient 
support, to serve as an effective institutional bulkhead against a rising 
tide of Socialism and othei ideologies that threatened to do away with 
the economic inequality between the bourgeosic and the working class.* 
In the Syriac World, again, under the Hinayyad Caliphate, it took three 
generations to breed genuinely devout Muslims among Mawlas- whose 
cx-Chr stian or c\-Zoroaslrian grandfathers had officially embraced 
Islam ill order to make themselves eligible foi being adopted as clients by 
inllucnlial members of a Primitive Muslim \r ’b ruling class. The dura- 
tion of the I Imayyad regime, \\ hich stood tor the conquerors* ascendency^ 
over the conquered, was determine ^ by the three-generations-long 
period that had to elapse in order to brng the original converts* Muslim- 
born grandchildren on to the stage of j uy. The Umayyad agents of a 
libertarian Arab ‘ascendancy’ were supplanted by ‘Abbasid exponents of 
a Muslim egalitarianism’ when, in the name of Islamic principles and 
ideals, the genuinely devout Muslim grandchildren of cynical converts 

^ * Sco the obscrvaticin > of a l-'cnch authority in Toynbee, A. J , and Boulter, V. M.: 
Survey of Irtternational Affairs, 1929 (London 1930, Milford), p. 480, n. i. 

“ See Vrvii. 142-4. ‘ ’ VI. vii. 147-52. 
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tried conclusions with the Laodicean Muslim grandchildren of Laodi- 
cean Muslim Arab conquistadores,^ 

If a concatenation of three generation cycles thus proves to be the 
regular psychic vehicle of social change in the three fields of Religion, 
Class, and Nationality, it would not be surprising to find a concatenation 
of four generations playing a similar part in the field of International 
Politics. In another context- we have already found that, in the field of 
encounters between civilizations, the Time-interval between the crea- 
tion of an intelligentsia and its revolt against its makers has had an 
average length of about 137 years — i.e. about twenty years more than the 
combined Time-span of four generations of average length— in a set of 
three or four instances ; and it is not difficult to sec how a concatenation 
of four generations might also determii c the wave-length of tlic War ■ 
and-Peacc Cycle, if we may assume that the agony of a general war makes 
a deeper impression on the Psyche than is made on it by a comparatively 
anodyne round of supplementary wars. While it might require no more 
than a single inter-generational caesura to efface the impression of a 
general war sufficiently to give the next generation the nerve to embark 
on supplementary wars of limited scope, it might require two or three 
caesuras to make the grandchildren or great grandchildren of the per- 
petrators and victims of a previous general war so insensitive to their 
forebears* crimes and sufferings as to have the heart to re-perform the 
tragedy on the grand scale. A psychological process thus w orking itself out 
across two or three inter-generational caesuras would extend, on an aver- 
age, over a time-span of something between 87. I and 1165 years ; and, in the 
Modern and post-Modern ages of Western history, these arc, as we have 
seen,^ in fact the approximate maximum and minimum lengths of an 
interval between the outbreak of one general war and another which 
gives the measure of the wave-length of the War-and-Peace Cycle.^ 

The Subjection of Broken-doun (Jiri/izaiio?is to Lazes of Subconscious 
Human Nature 

This War-and-Peace Cycle, however, is neither the last nor the longest 
of the regularities and recurrences for w hich w e have to seek an explana- 
tion; for each of these cycles running to a wave-length of anything from 
about 80 to about 120 years is merely one term in a series. In 

* Sfc VI. \ii. 144. This is an exemplification of a ‘lavN* notiied in III. 111. 24-2S 

— that, in Nomad empires tn partihm (if^ftroltirum, it usually t.ikes three generations, 
rec koninR from the date of the Nomad con(]iierors’ eruption out of ‘the De-icit’ on to 
'the So\sn’, for the Nomad cmpire-luiilders to degenerate and tor their ‘human cattle’ 
to recuperate. •’ Sie IX. \iii. tt-i, n. i. 

’ In this series of war-and-peare c>iles the o\ertijre took 74 ^ears (\.i). 1494-15^8), 
the first regular c>clc 104 years (a.o. 1^^8-1672), the setond lei^ular cycle 120 ytais 
(a.d. 1672 1792), the third rei^ular cycle 122 years (a.d. 1792 1814). Sec 'Fahle 1 on 
p. 25^, above. 

* In the lipht of this tentative psycholoKu al explanation of the standard wave-length 
of the \Var-and-I*eatc Cycle, we can perhaps now see wliv a reduplicatc'd jjeneral war 
in which one Reneral war is followed, after a single breathing-space, by another general 
war instead of by a round of relatively innocuous supplementary wars should he so 
portentous an enormity. If it normally reejuires two or three mter-j.»enerational caesuras 
to nerv'c a society to plunj^e into a K^mcral w'ar a^ain, the reduplication of a general war 
after a single caesura is manifestly something contrary to Human Nature, and the 
penalty for this breach of a psychic law is likely to be as signal as the breach itself. 
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Western history a scries of war-and-peace cycles which had started in 
A.D. 1494 its 458th year and its fourth cycle in a.d. 1952; in 

Hellenic history a series that had started in 321 b.c. had run through 290 
years and three cycles before it had been wound up in 31 b.c.; in Sinic 
history, 459 (or 550) years and five cycles had elapsed before a series 
that had started in 680 (or 771) b.c. had been wound up in 221 B.c.* 
Moreover, each of the first two scries was, as we have secn,^ only the 
second chapter of an older and longer story. In the history of each of 
these civilizations, and of others as well, we can trace these series of war- 
and-peace cycles in the relations betw^cen parochial sovereign states back 
into the afflicted civilization’s growth-phase; we can w^atch the general 
w ars that the civilization periodically inflicts on itself progressively taking 
a greater toll of the war-making society’s energies until, sooner or later, 
one of these catastrophes precipitates a social breakdown; and from that 
epoch-making point we can follow^ the series of war-and-peace cycles 
working itself out to its conclusion through a Time of Troubles w^hose 
standard length we have found empirically to be of the order of approxi- 
mately four centuries. A Time of Troubles, however, is no more than 
one phase of a far longer process of social disintegration; Times of 
’JVoubles arc apt to be followed by universal states, and these, too, seem 
to run to a standard length of about four hundred years, which they 
sometimes exceed when they encroach upon the ensuing interregnum 
that is apt to inleiwcne betvseen the dissolution of a disintegrating civili- 
zation and the emergence of a successor afliliated to it. Thus the total 
'I'ime-span taken by a series of war-and-peace cycles may vary between 
a minimum of 400 vears and a maximum of boo, or perhaps even more, 
while the total 'Fime-span taken by the disintegration of a civilization 
may v ary between a minimum of 800 years and a maximum of not much 
less than 1,100. Will a psychological explanation of regularities in human 
affairs, which has serv ed us up to this point, avail to account for the uni- 
form recun ence of social processes, phase for phase in an identical 
seipiencc and measure for measure on an identical Time-scale, when 
these processes uniformly ..curring in the histories of divers civiliza- 
tions expand over periods v\hich arc many times longer, not only than 
the individual experience of a single life-time, but also than the cumula- 
tiv c experience of a concatenation of thi ee or four ecneration cycles ? 
Considering that, on the level of personal consciousness, the span of 
continii MIS human experience is confined v\ithin the limits of a single 
life-time, our ansv\er to our question would ha\c been bound to be in the 
negative if, in our eves, the intellectual and volitional surface of the 
Psyche had been the whole of the Psyche, as the Hellenic discoverers of 
the Intellect were prone to assume thit it w'as. 

It is true that even the fathers of I 'V'liic philosophy were not so 
thoroughly blinded by the dazzling light ot a newly discovered Reason 
as to be altogether w ithout an inkling of an irrational psvchic life brewing 
below this brightly illuminated surface of the Psyche in the dark deeps of 
a subconscious abyss. Aristotle perceived and declared that ‘the Intellect 

* Sec Tables il and III, on pp. 268-9 273, above. 

* 2 See pp. 282-3, abo^c. 
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by itself moves nothing’ and Plato had anticipated, and advanced be- 
yond, this merely negative Aristotelian dictum in his myth of the Soul 
as a charioteer driving two mettlesome steeds of diverse temperaments. ^ 
All the same, it was left to the children of a Western Civilization, affi- 
liated to the Hellenic, eventually to follow up these Hellenic surmises by 
tardily embarking, in a post-Modern Age of Western history, on the 
scientific exploration of a psychic underworld that had been familiar to 
Indie and Sinic contemporaries of the Hellenic discoverers of the Intel- 
lect, and that had been the source of every poet’s and prophet’s inspira- 
tion in all times and places. 

In the Western World in the writer’s generation a Western science of 
Psychology was still in its infancy; yet the pioneers had already carried 
their reconnaissances far enough to enable C. (}. Jung to report that the 
subconscious abyss on whose surface each indi\ idual human personality’s 
conscious intellect and will were alloat was not an undifferentiated chaos 
but was an articulated universe in which one layer of psychic activity 
could be discerned below another. The nearest layer to the surface 
appeared to be a Personal Subconscious deposited by a personality’s 
individual experiences in the course of his or her own life up to date; 
the deepest layer to which the explorers had so far penetrated appeared to 
be a Racial Subconscious that was not peculiar to any individual but was 
common to all human beings, inasmuch as the IVimordial Images 
latent there reffected the common experiences of Mankind, depK)sited 
during the infancy of the Human Race, if not at a stagi‘ before Man had 
yet become completely human. On this showing, it was perhaps not un- 
reasonable to surmise tliat, in between the uppermost and the lower- 
most of the layers of the Subconscious that W estern scientists had so lar 
succeeded in bringing w^ithin their ken, there might be intermediate 
layers deposited neither by racial experience nor by perst)nal experience, 
but by corporate experience of a supra-personal Init infra-racial range, 
'rhere might be layers of experience common to a famdy, common to a 
community, or common to a society; and, if, at the next level above tlie 
Primordial Images common to the whole Human Race, there should 
indeed prove to be images expressing the peculiar ethos of a particular 
society, the impress of these on the Psyche might account for the length 
of the periods which certain social processes seemed to reejuire in older 
to work themselves out.^ 

For example, one such social image that was manifestly apt to imprint 
itself deeply on the subconscious psychic life of the children of a civiliza- 
tion in process of growth was the idol of the parochial sovereign state; 
and it can readily be imagined that, even after tins idol had begun to 
exact from its devotees human sacrifices as grim as any that tlie C’anaan- 
ites ever paid to Moloch or the Bengalis to juggernaut, the victims >1 a 
demon w'hich these victims themselves had Cf)njured up might well need 
the poignant experience, not just f)f a single hfe-time and not just of one 
concatenation of three generation cycles, but of a span of not less than 

* Aristotle: Kihua \i(oma(hea, Z 2, pp. 1139 A-n, (|ur)tc<J in III. 111. 231, n. O 
on p. 395, below. 

2 Plato: Phaedrm^ 246A--25711. 

^ Thi't consideration has been anticipated in IX. \iii. 115 ih. 
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four hundred years, in order to bring themselves to the point of plucking 
this baneful idolatry out of their hearts and casting it from them. It can 
also readily be imagined that they might need, not just four hundred 
years, but eight hundred years or a thousand, to dissociate themselves 
from the civilization whose breakdown and disintegration a Time of 
Troubles had made manifest, and to open their hearts to receive the 
impress of some other society of the same species or of the different 
species represented by the higher religions. For the image of a civiliza- 
tion presumably makes a still more potent appeal to the Subconscious 
Psyche than the image of any of the parochial states into which civiliza- 
tions are apt to be articulated on the political plane unless and until they 
eventually enter into a universal state. From the same angle of mental 
vision we can likewise understand how a universal state, once established, 
should sometimes succeed, in its turn, in retaining its hold over its ex- 
subjects’, or even over its actual destroyers’, hearts for generations or 
perhaps even for centuries after it has lost its usefulness as well as its 
power and has become almost as grievously heavy an incubus as the 
antecedent parochial states that it had been created to liquidate.* 

‘The rel.ition between the external anxieties felt by the representatives 
of an adult generation - anxieties that are directly conditioned by the 
social positit)!! of the people who feel them — and the inward, automatically 
operating, anxieties of these people’s children in the rising generation is 
unquesti(^nably a phenomenon of importance over a wide field. . . . The 
stamp that i.s set by the procession of succcosive generations on both the 
psychic de\elopment of the individual and the course of historical change 
is something that we shall (jnly begin to understand more adequately than 
we do at present when we have become more capable than we arc to-day 
of taking our observations, and doing our historical thinking, in terms of 
1 Jijg chains of generations.'- 


If the social laws current in the histories of civilizations are indeed 
reflections of psychological laws governing some infra-personal layer of 
the Subconscious Ps\ehe, t! ’s would also explain why these social laws 
should be, as w e have found tuem to bo, so much more clearly pronounced 
and more exactly rcgidar in the disintegration-phase of a broken-down 
civilization’s history than in its foregoing growth-phase. 

'rhough the growth-phase, as well a^ the disintcgration-ph'ise, can be 
anal^scci into a series of bouts of Challengc-and-Rcsponse, w’e have 
found it impossible to discern any standard vv we-lcngth common to the 
successive bouts through which social growtii 'ukes place, whether we 
measure the intervals between successive pre'.entation 5 of challenges or 
the intervals between successive deliveru’ of clicdivc responses, and we 
have also seen that in the growth-phas" successive challenges and 

successive responses arc infinitely vario. .. By contrast, we have found 
that the successive stages of the disintegration-phase arc marked by 
i cp*'‘ided presentations of an identical challenge w hich continues to recur 
because the disintegrating society continues to fail to meet it;* and w’e 


‘ See VI. \ li. 7-4(1. 

/ Khas, N.: Oher den Ptozi » lU'r Znihsution, vol. ii: WandluttRcn der GesMichqft: 
Entumf zu «vr Thcortc dcr ZntUiution (Basel 1939, llaus zum I-alkcn), p. 4Si- 
* See V. V. 12-13. 
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have also found that, in all past cases of social disintegration that we have 
mustered in an empirical survey, the same successive stages all invariably 
occur in the same order, each stage taking approximately the same period 
of time in the history of one civilization as the corresponding stage in the 
history of another, so that the disintegration- phase as a whole presents 
the picture of a uniform process with a uniform total duration when we 
take a synoptic view of the divers examples of it provided by the histories 
of a dozen dilFerent broken-down civilizations. Indeed, as soon as a social 
breakdown has occurred and the process of social disintegration has set 
in, the tendency towards variety and differentiation that is characteristic 
of the growth-phase of a civilization is replaced by a nisus towards uni- 
formity and identity that shows its power and persistence by triumphing 
sooner or later over interference from outside, as well as over recalcitrance 
from within. 

We have observed, for example,* how, when first a Syriac and then an 
Indie universal state was cut short by the impact of an intrusive Hellenic 
Civilization prematurely, before it had completed a universal state’s 
standard life-span of some four hundred years’ duration, the smitten and 
submerged society could not or would not pass away until, in spite of the 
disturbing influence of an alien body social, it had duly completed the 
regular course of a broken-down society’s disintegration by eventually 
re-entering into the interrupted phase and abiding in a reintegrated uni- 
versal state long enough to make up, in the aggregate, a psychological 
equivalent of the length of time normally occupied by this phase in the 
standard pattern of the disintegration-process.^ Disintegration did not 
culminate in dissolution in cither of these two historic cases until the 
prematurely shattered universal state had re-established its structure 
and resumed its course, even though in Indie history the interrupted 
universal state had to wait for rnore than 450 years before it could find 
its opportunity to achieve an avatar of the Mauryan Empire in the shape 
of the Guptan Empire, while in Syriac history it had to wait for no less 
than 950 years for the Achaemenian Empire to re-emerge in the shape of 
the Arab Caliphate, ’rhese belated but insistent resumptions of a regular 

* ?• 73-77. 

^ 'I'his ‘psythoIoKical equivalent’ of a normal continuous Time-span of approximately 
four hundred years’ length does not, of course, add up to preeiscly the same liguie in the 
aKgrcgatc when it is provided in two instalments separated from one another chrono- 
logically by the intrusion of an alien civilization. We shouki expect it to take a longer 
^Kgregatc tale of years to produce a psychological clFect in two instalments than to i»ro- 
diice It in a single one; and in the Syriac case we find, in fact, that the ellectne durations 
of the Achaemenian Kmpire and the Arab Caliphate amount, in the aggiegate, not just 
to 400 years, but to 522 (see 'I’able I in vol. \i, p. 327, ami also in \ol. \ii, p. 769, 
there). On the other hand the efTective durations of the Mauryan ami (iuptan Kmpircs 
amount to no more than 322 years (see ibid.); and, even if w'c were to equate the peiiod 
of the Pax Guptica with the full length of time during whii h the (iupt.i Dynasty was 
officially regnant, we should barely arrive at an aggregate exceeding four hundred years 
for the two instalments here. 

This at first sight surprisingly small aggregate duration of a pax occumenica in Indie 
history is perhaps partly explained by the consideration that a psychological equi\alent 
of It was also provided regionally, during the period of Hellenic intrusion, by the Uac- 
trian Greek, Sakan, Kushan, and Andhran regimes to some extent. In this context wc 
may observe that, during the corresponding llellenic intrusion upon the Syriac World, 
the role of the Andhra Dynasty in Indie history wras played in Synac history by the 
Arsacidae and Sasanidac, and the role of the Bactrian Greek. Sakan, and Ivushan princes 
by the Seleucidae. 
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course of disintegration, with a standard duration, that had been inter- 
rupted by the intrusion of an alien society, have their converse in the 
belated but ineluctable dissolution of the Egyptiac Society after it had 
set Fate at defiance by galvanizing its dead body social into a state of life- 
in-dcalh which it managed to maintain for as long a period — some two 
thousand years in all—as the aggregate length of the preceding growth- 
phase and disintegration-phase.* The moral of this fruitless Egyptiac 
tour de force is 

Ncc prorsum vitam ducendo demimus liilurn 
tempore dc mortis nec delibare valemus 
quo minus esse diu possimus forte perempti. 
proindc licet (juot vis vivendo condere saecla: 
mors aeterna tamen nilo minus ilia manebit, 
ncc minus illc diu iam non crit, ex hodierno 
lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille 
mensibus atque annis qui multis occidit ante.^ 

Apparently a broken-down civilization that has travelled so far along the 
path of disintegration as to have entered intc' a universal state has no 
more power to achieve immortality by prolonging this phase of life-in- 
death in saecula saiculorinn than it has to anticipate the inevitable hour 
by going into dissolution before it has served the full term which every 
disintegrating ci\ ilization is doomed to serve in this phase of the disinte- 
gration process. 

'fhis striking contrast between the regularity and uniformity of the 
phenomena of social disintegration and the irregularity and diversity of 
the phenomena of social groNvth has been noted frequently in this Study 
up to this point as a matter of manifest historical fact, without any at- 
tempt so far to account for it. In the present Part, which is concerned 
with the relation between Law' and Freedom in human affairs, it is incu- 
bent on us to grapple w ith this problem; and a key to its solution may be 
found in the difference between the respective natures of the conscious 
personality on the surface • ^ the Psyche and the subconscious levels of 
psychic life underlying it. 

'Pile distinctive gift of Consciousness is a freedom to make choices — 
between alternative courses of action for the Will, and between alterna- 
tive ide IS and beliefs for the Intellect; and, although this path of freedom 
has an inner law and order of its own which is manifest from within to 
the thinking, planning, and acting personality itself, the same path looks 
capriciously disorderly when it is surveyed h> a spectator from outside. 
In the sight of an alien observer, ‘the w ind bkiweth a here it lisleth’;^ 
and, considering that a relative freedom, is one of the characteristics of 
the growth-phase in the history of a ci . d'vation, it is, after all, only to be 
expected that, in so far as human being.* ^re free in these circumstances 
to determine their own future for themselves, the course w'hich they 
follow should be in truth, as it appears to be, a wayw'ard one in the sense 
of being lecalcitrant to the rule of ‘law’s of Nature*. 

The reign of Freedom, which thus keeps ‘laws of Nature’ at bay, is, 

* See I. 136-9. * Lucretius: De Rerum Naturd, Book III, 11. 1087-94. 

^ John iii; 8. 
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however, precarious inasmuch as it depends upon the fulfilment of two 
conditions, both of which are evidently exacting and arduous. The first 
condition is that the conscious personality must keep the subconscious 
underworld of the Psyche under the Will’s and the Reason’s control ; the 
second condition is that it must also contrive to ‘dwell together in unity’* 
with the other conscious personalities with which it has to dwell on some 
terms or other in the mortal life of a Howo Sapiens who was a social ani- 
mal before he was a human being, and was a sexual organism before he 
was a social animal. 'Phese two necessary conditions for the exercise of 
freedom are actually inseparable from one another; for, if it is true that, 
‘when knaves fall out, honest men come by their ovvn’,^ it is no less true 
that, when persons fall out, the Subconscious Psyche escapes from the 
unwelcome control of each and all of thci i. 

Plato’s comparison of the demonic forces of the Subconscious to 
mettlesome steeds, and of the controlling Personality to a charioteer, is 
perhaps too flattering to the Soul. The Zen School of Mahayanian 
Buddhism may be nearer to the mark in likening the Subconscious to an 
ox and the Conscious Personality to a boy who has to win and keep con- 
trol over the powerful and recalcitrant beast by cultivating the Orphic arts 
of tact and charm.^ Mithraism, picturing the beast, not as an ox, but as 
a bull, draws the conclusion that he cannot be domesticated and must 
therefore be butchered if the Personality is to assert its freedom effec- 
tively, and this militant attitude towards the Subconscious Psyche, which 
is the antithesis of a Far Eastern modus vivendi, was bequeathed by 
Mithraism to Western Christendom. 

‘From the beginning the Chinese seem to have favoured a dynamic 
rather than a moral conception of the Universe. Tlie specialisation of the 
Intellect never assumed so great an ascendancy as to pit Reasoning Man 
against Unreasoning Nature. Whereas the heroic attitude of the West 
tends to picture Man in constant warfare with the destructive powers of 
Nature, Chinese common sense prefers to con\ince the bull that a parallel 
movement is better in every way than mere opposition. In the West the 
dragon symbolises the power of evil or the force of regression, for the 
Western mind is rooted in the idea that Man’s original nature is evil. In 
the East the dragon dwells on the highest mountains and is identified w ith 
clouds and flowing w’ater, because the Eastern mind sees spiritual events 
as the interplay of natural elements. Hence the dragon, as symbol of the 
inexhaustible potential of natural energy, represents beneficent spiritual 
power.^ So long as it is conceived along Miltonesque lines as representing 

' I*s. cxxxiii. I. 

^ Palmer, Samuel : Moral Essays on Some of the Most (Jurious and Siiitiijicant English, 
Scotch, and Foreign Proicrbs (London 1710, Bonwickt ), p. 327. 

3 See Suzuki, U. T. : The Ten Oxhetdtng Futures (Kyoto 1948, Sekai Seiten Kanko 
Kyokai), quoted in VII. \ii. 5of). 

Was Goethe inspired by some picture, or pictorial image, of Chinese provenance 
when he wrote 

Kennst du den Berg und seinen Wolkensteg? 

Das Maulticr sucht in Nebel semen Weg, 

In llohlcn wohnt dcr Drachen alte Brut, 

Ks stiirzt der I'cls und fiber ihn die T'lut : 

Kennst du ihn wohl ? 

DahinI Dahin 

Geht unscr Weg; O Vatcr, lass uns ziehni 

Was it merely a chronological coincidence that an eighteenth-century Western philo- 
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the power of Hell, it has to be combated as evil. Yet, if we only could 
regard the dragon as a superior power, it would possibly reveal to us the 
daemonic aspect of God.** 

A more prosaic variation on the same mythical theme is the picture of 
a man who has to drive to market neither Saint George’s dragon nor 
Mithra’s bull nor a Chinese sage’s ox, but some sullenly obstinate ani- 
mal, such as a camel, a mule, or a goat, or some perversely insubordinate 
animal, such as a pig. It is relatively easy for the man to survey the 
country, choose his market, and find the most direct road leading to this 
goal; but ‘the Intellect by itself moves nothing’;^ the man would be 
going to market on a bootless errand if he failed to bring the pig along 
with him; and in any case his freedom does not run to the length of 
allowing him this choice; for he is tied to the pig by an undetachable 
umbilical cord, and he must therefore either contrive to take the pig with 
him or resign himself to never reaching his own objective. His choice lies, 
not betw'een bringing the pig to market and leaving it behind in its sty, 
but merely between alternative methods of trying to get the pig to travel 
his way. If he is Mithraic-minded, he will cut the pig*s throat, sling the 
carcass over his shoulder, and stagger forward with his baek bowed down 
under the weight of Pilgrim’s burden. If he is Prussian-minded, he will 
try to coerce the creature with a drill-sergeant’s rod;^ if he is Platonic- 
minded, he will try to drive it with a charioteer’s firm but sympathetic 
handling of the reins; if he is Zen-minded, he will try to charm it, with 
Orphic strains, to travel of its own accord towards the magic flute- 
player’s appointed goal for this pair of incongruous yet inseparable 
Siamese twins. I'lie man has a wide choice of tactics for bringing the 
beast along with him ; the one thing that he cannot do is to travel unen- 
cumbered by the creature’s awkward company. His predicament has 
been portrayed, with the insight of genius, by Pascal. 

‘II no faut pas se meconnaitre: nous sommes automate autant qu’esprit; 
ct de la vient (iiie I’instrument par lei]uel la persuasion se fait n’est pas la 
seule demonstration. . . . Lcs preuves ne convainquent que Pesprit; la 
coutLime fait nos preuves *js plus fortes ct les plus crues; elle incline 
I’automate, qui entraine I’esprit sans (jn’i! y pense. . . . Quand on ne croit 
que par la force de la conviction, et que raulomate cst incline a croire le 
contraire, ce n’est pas assez. II faut done faire croire nos deux pieces: 
I’csprit, par les raisons, qu’il suflit d’avoir vuts une fois en sa vie; et 
Tautomate, par la coutume, et on ne lui permettant pas de s’incliner au 
contraire. Inclina cor jncinUy Deus.'^ 

It is evident that, even if this life-long implication with a subconscious 
fellow-traveller were the only impediment to the progress of a personality 

Sophy discarded a traditional Christian belief in Original Sin in favour of a revolutionary 
faith in the perfectibility of Human Nature oii the morrow of the initiation of a Late 
Modern Western Republic ot Letters into the Sinic Weltanschauung by Jesuit Sino- 
logues at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ? Or did these consecutive 
events in Western history stand to one another in a relation of cause and etfect ? — A.J.T. 

* liayncs, 1 1 . G. : Mythology of the Soul (London 1940, Uailliere, Tindall & Cox; 1949, 
Methuen), p. 872. 

^ Aristotle, cited on p. 328, n. i, above. ^ See IV. iv. 123-4. 

♦ Pascal, Blaise: Pens^eSt No. 252 in Leon Brunschvieg’s arrangement of the text. 
The quotation is from Ps. cxix. 3(1. 
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along the path of freedom, the task of perpetually vindicating this free- 
dom by keeping this obligatory subconscious companion in step with 
itself would be a heavy tax on a personality’s spiritual resources ; but, in 
this ceaseless contest between man and pig, the man also labours under 
one grievous handicap from which the pig is exempt and of which the 
pig also knows how to take full advantage. While there is only one pig, 
there is a host of drivers tethered to his sly tail ; and, if the drivers fall out 
with one another and, in falling out, neutralize one another’s efforts to 
control the pig, then the pig has a chance of capturing the initiative from 
each and all of them, and of taking his revenge by leading each and all of 
them by the nose. The worst of it — from the drivers’ standpoint — is that, 
notwithstanding their common interest in keeping the pig in order, it 
is superhumanly difficult for the drivers to achieve and maintain the 
mutual harmony without which each of them will be impotent to carry 
out their identical task; for, though Man is a social animal, and indeed is 
this ex officio originis^ his attempts to achieve harmony between will and 
will and between mind and mind have been as singularly unsuccessful as 
his attempts to discipline or civilize his subconscious mate, by contrast 
with Man’s extraordinary success in discovering the secrets, and tapping 
the energies, of Physical Nature. Moreover, in his social life Man has 
been least unsuccessful within the narrow range of his personal relations ; 
the social problem that has signally defeated him is, as we have seen,* the 
problem of harmonizing wills and minds over a wider range on which a 
majority of the relations are necessarily impersonal. On this wider range, 
on which Man is bound to lead his social life if he is not to renounce his 
ambition to master Physical Naturc,Man has so far not hit upon any more 
effective or less perilous an expedient than to mechanize the relations be- 
tween wills and intellects by subjecting them to ‘social drill’ through the 
enlistment of a faculty of mimesis which is the antithesis of rational 
choice and is, indeed, native, not to the conscious surface of the Psyche, 
but to the underlying subconscious abyss. If the quarrelsome drivers of 
the pig can think of no better way of keeping the peace among themselves 
than to take a leaf out of a porcine copybook, it is no wonder that their 
best-laid plans for securing social harmony with one another should 
‘gang aft a-glcy’;^ and it is, in fact, notorious that the institutional 
machinery through which Man has endeavoured to organize his life on a 
supra-personal range has been IVlan’s most tragic and most deadly failure. 
In the life which Man has made for himself on Earth, his institutions, in 
contrast to his personal relations, are the veritable shims, and the taint of 
moral obliquity is still more distressing in the least ignoble of these social 
tenements of the Human Spirit — for instance, in the churches and the 
academics — than in such unquestionably malignant institutions as Sla- 
very and War. 

Thus the gift of Consciousness, whose mission is to liberate the 
Human Spirit from ‘laws of Nature’ ruling over the subconscious abyss 
of the Psyche, is apt to defeat itself by misusing, as a weapon in a fratrici- 
dal conflict between one personality and another, the freedom that is 
its raison d'etre\ and the structure and working of the Human Psyche 
* See IV. iv. 133-584. 2 Burns, Robert: To a Mouse, 
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account for this tragic aberration without any need for recourse to 
Bossuet’s* impious hypothesis of special interventions on the part of an 
omnipotent yet nevertheless jealous God to make sure that human wills 
shall reduce one another to impotence by cancelling one another out. 

‘History is so made that the end result always arises out of the conflict 
of many individual wills in which every will is itself the product of a host 
of special conditions of life. Consequently there exist innumerable inter- 
secting forces, an infinite group of parallelograms of forces which give rise 
to one resultant product — the historical event. This again may itself be 
viewed as the product of a force acting as a Whole w'ithout consciousness 
or volition; for what every individual wills separately is frustrated by what 
everyone else wills, and the general upshot is something which no one 
willed.^ And so the course of History has run along like a natural process; 
it also is subject essentially to the same laws of motion.*^ 

This acute observation by one of the twin founding fathers of a Com- 
munist Church had been elaborated by a later Western student of social 
laws of Human Nature. 

‘Historical change, taken as a whole, is not the w^orking out of any 
“rational” plan ; yet at the same time it is also not just a chaotic appearance 
and disappearance of forms subject to no kind of order. How is this pos- 
sible ? How can it happen, at all, in a human world, that formations should 
come into being that have not been intended by any single human being, 
yet which, nevertheless, are worlds away from those shapes without 
stability, development, or structure that arc assumed by the clouds. . . ? 

‘The answer to these questions is a simple one. The plans and the 
transactions, the feelings and the thoughts, of individual human beings 
arc perpetually subject to interference, friendly or hostile, from one 
another. This interweaving of individual human plans and transactions, 
which is [one of the] fundamental [facts of human life], . . . and which, 
moreover, goes on continuously from generation to generation, is some- 
thing that has not, itself, ever been planned. It cannot be understood by 
reference to the plans and aims of individual human beings, or on the 

* Sfc the passage quoted on pp. 381-2, below. 

- In the same passage, Kngels rr» dits his poignantly true story of the mutual frustra- 
tion of human wills with an unconvincingly ‘happy ending’: 

‘h'roin the fact that the wills of indhiduals- who desire what the constitution of their 
body, as well as external circumstances, in the last instance economic (either personal or 
social), determine them to desire do not get what they wish, hut are sunk into an 
average or common lesult, from all that one has no right to conclude tliat they ecjual 
zero. On the contrary, ever>’ will contributes to the result and is in so far forth included 
within it.’ 

'I’his ‘happy emling’ to Engels’ grim proposition rings hollow'; for wills that ‘do not 
get w hat they w ish’ do Cfiual zero in terms of the achievement of a conscious personality’s 
deliberate purpose; arul Engels’ statement can mean no more than that each frustrated 
will would ha\c made a contribution to a resolution of forces if the forces here in play 
had been mechanical (as they are not) instead ct being ^o*ltional (as they are). 

What moved hhigels to adulterate the pure milk of his word by throwing in a grain of 
comfort that has the triple demerit of being untrue, unconsoling, and incongruous? The 
belief that human history is subject to laws of Nature is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the Communist faith. What has induced this secular theologian thus to blunt his theo- 
logy’s cutting edge? It looks as if Engels were here inadvertently contaminating the 
Communist conception that laws of Nature come into operation in human affairs through 
the mutual frustration of human wills with a reminiscence of the Christian conception 
that human wills can save themselves from fru-.tr.'tion in so far, and only in so far, as 
they voluntarily conform themselves to the will ot CJod. — A.J.T. 

3 Engels, E. : Letter of the 21st September, i8go, to J. Bloch, reprinted in Hook, S.: 
Toivards the Understanding of Karl Marx (New York 1933, Day), pp. 334-5* 
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analogy of the pattern that these display. . . .* [On the other hand,] it has 
the power to produce changes and formations which no single human 
being has planned or created. This interdependence of human beings, one 
with another, gives rise to an order of a highly special character — and this 
order is more compelling and more powerful than the will and the reason 
of the individual human beings who bring it into existence. This order, 
consisting in a network of interwoven relations, is the power that governs 
the course of historical change; this is the principle that lies at the root of 
the process of Civilisation. 

‘This order is neither “rational** — if by “rational** is meant something 
that has come into being, like a machine, as a result of purposive thinking 
done by individual human beings — and it is not “irrationar’either — if by 
“irrational** is meant something that has come into being in a way that is 
beyond our comprehension. . . . The law governing the phenomena of 
social interweaving is a distinctive system ^ -hich is identical neither with 
the law of the “Spirit** (des *'Geistes”), in the sense of indi\idual thinking 
and planning, nor with the law of what we call “Nature**, in spite <^f the 
fact that all these divers dimensions of Reality are indissolubly bound up 
with one another in action {funktioucU)*- 

Engels* ‘force acting as a whole without consciousness or volition*, 
which comes into play when wills illuminated by Consciousness frustrate 
one another, and which is governed by a social law' that is neither the law 
of the Spirit nor the law of Physical Nature, is none other than the sub- 
conscious tide in the Psyche, w hich no sooner escapes from the control 
of some will and mind that have been carrying it whither it would not^ 
than it relapses into an unchallenged obedience to a law which is the 
antithesis of Freedom and w'hich is morally facile just because it dis- 
penses its subject from the free spirit’s agonizing responsibility for 
making choices.'^ The character of these law s of the Subconscious Psyche 
was being brought to light by post-Modern W'estern psychologists in the 
writer’s day, and tw'o features of it were already clearly discernible: by 
comparison with the volatility of conscious thought and volition, the 
gait of subconscious imaginative and emotional life was evidently as 
slow as it was regular. Even when a conscious personality was more or 
less in control of its subconscious underworld, its freedom of manoeuvre 
would be limited by the necessity of humouring the ethos of an insepar- 
able subconscious fellow^-traveller who could not be forced, cither by 
coaxing or by coercion or by the ultima ratift of resort to a Mithraic 
butcher’s knife, to exceed his own dead-slow' maximum pace or his own 
infinitesimal maximum capacity for sw'erving from an irrationally sacro- 
sanct rut of routine. A fortiori ^ when the subconscious brute w as exempt 
from the imposition of conscious control thanks to an incapacitating 
fratricidal strife among the host of conscious personalities between whom 


* This passage uill be found, in the original, on p. 476. -A.T.T. 

Elias, N.: Oher den Pro:^C 55 der Zizih\ation, vol. li: WandUuiiien der Gesel/schaft: 
Enttvurf zu einer Theorte der Zndisation (Bar>el 1939, lliUis zum I'alkcn), pp. 313-15* 

3 John xxi. 18. 

♦ The penalty that conflicting wills bring upon themselves by frustrating one another 
is thus not merely their own dethronement; it is the re-entlinmement of the Subcon- 
scious Psyche; and this disconcerting positive consetjuence of mutual frustration is not 
faced by Engels in the perfunctory consolations of Philosophy that he offers in the pas- 
sage quoted on p. 335. n. 2, above. 
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this control had to be shared, it was only natural that Caliban should 
celebrate his release from an irksome servitude by moving at a slower 
and more regular gait than ever. 

On this showing, a process of social disintegration running through a 
regular series of phases in an unvarying order, and moving at a set pace 
over periods of approximately identical length in all cases, can be seen to 
reflect the ethos of a Subconscious Human Nature so faithfully that the 
detection and recognition of this process can hardly be dismissed as the 
baseless conceit of a phantasy arbitrarily imposing a subjective standard 
pattern of its own on the histories of broken-down civilizations in their 
disintegration-phase. A student of the ci-devant intelligence that had 
been petrified into instinct in the psychic life of the bees had ascertained 
that, in this apian psychic universe, instinctive acts that fall into se- 
quences of chapters have to be performed integrally if they are to be 
performed at all. No chapter can be omitted because it has become 
superfluous, or be repeated because it has not been performed effectively 
at the first essay, or be transposed from its established place in the 
scries because a transposition \\ ould make for increased efficiency ; * for the 
law that rules over the instinctive life of the bees is not the flexible law of 
rational experiment and reflection; it is the adamantine ‘law of the Medes 
and Persians which altereth not*,-^ however convincingly and insistently 
a change may be demanded by an empirical common sense. 

These findings of an apian social science can be translated into the 
human language of Plato’s simile of the charioteer and our own simile of 
the cart and the wheel. So long as the driver of a vehicle is seated on the 
box with the reins in his hands, no spectator who docs not happen to be 
in the driver’s confidence can foretell the equipage’s destination, route, 
or speed ; but, if a brawl between two rival coachmen scrambling for pos- 
session of the reins unintendedly gives the horses their head, an observer 
has only to acquaint himself with the horse-power of the draft animals 
and the relief of the terrain in order to be able to calculate exactly how 
many seconds ^^ill elapse and how many revolutions of the wheels will 
occur before the runaway hor..es land themselves and the carriage and its 
quarrelling occupants in the ditch. ‘ Fertur equis auriga neque audit currus 
habenas.’-* For the purposes of this calculation it makes no difference 
whether the accident has overtaken the party at the outset of the journey 
or w'ithin siglit of their destination, nor what route the map records nor 
what mileage the taximeter registers nor what passage of time the stop- 
watch reads down to the moment when the dri\er lost control and the 
catastrophe happened. All these antecedent data are irrelevant because, 
whatever they may be— and they may, of cou sc, be widely diverse in 
different cases- the carriage and pair, when once left to their own de- 
vices, will take, in every case, an identk: ' course and an identical time 
to go to perdition. 

* Sec Kingston, R. W. Cl. : Ptohlam of Itwthu t ami IntiUi^vncc (London 1928, Arnold), 
chap, iv, pp. 38-53. 

- Dan. vi. 8. ’ Virgil: Georgies, Book I, I. 514. 
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(III) ARE LAWS OF NATURE CURRENT IN 
HISTORY INEXORABLE OR CONTROLLABLE? 

If our foregoing survey has convinced us that human affairs are amen- 
able to laws of Nature as a matter of fact, and that the currency of these 
laws in this realm is also explicable, at least to some extent, we may now 
go on to inquire whether law's of Nature current in human history are 
inexorable or controllable. If w e here abide by our previous procedure of 
considering laws of Non-Human Nature first before we bring laws of 
Human Nature into our picture, w^c shall find that, as far as laws of Non- 
Human Nature are concerned, we have virtually answ'ered our present 
question in the preceding chapter. 

The short answer is that, though Man ‘s powerless either to modify 
the terms of any law of Non-IIuman Nature or to suspend its operation, 
he can affect the incidence of these immutable and inexorable physical 
laws on human affairs by steering his own course on lines on w'hich the 
law^s of Non-IIuman Nature will be ministering to human purposes 
instead of frustrating them. It is true, for example, that no human being, 
by taking thought, can add one cubit unto his stature;* but it is also true 
that a biped on whose bodily height a ‘ceiling* r)f little more than four 
cubits above ground level had been imposed by Physical Nature so long 
as the creature was standing with its feet on terra firma^ had succeeded in 
raising this ‘ceiling’ to an altitude of several miles above sca-lcvcl for 
human beings whose intelligence and manual skill had enabled them to 
take to the air by making other laws of Non-IIuman Nature work for 
Man through the device of the internal combustion engine. We have 
already watched Man eluding the incidence of the Day-and-Night Cycle 
by equipping his ships and his industrial plants w ith large enough crews 
to keep the ship travelling, or the factory wheels turning, for tw enty-four 
hours in the day by the device of dividing the crew^s into ‘shifts* con- 
stantly relieving one another. We have likewise watched Man eluding the 
incidence of the Year Cycle by grow ing crops in the antipodes, inventing 
cold storage and rapid means of transport in bulk, and keeping the cold 
and the heat at bay by divers methods of artificial heating and cooling. 

Western Man’s success in modifying the incidence of law’s of Non- 
Human Nature upon human activities had been registered in reductions 
in rates of insurance premium. Improvements in charts, follow’cd up by 
the installation of wireless and radar on board ship, had diminished the 
risk of shipwreck through running aground or through crossing the 
path of a hurricane; the installation of lightning-conductors had dimi- 
nished the risk of lightning damage to ships, ricks, and buildings ; the 
smudge-pots of Southern California and the gauze screens of the Con- 
necticut Valley had diminished the risk of frost damage to crops culti- 
vated in a climate that would have been just too inclement to harbour 
them without Man’s deft intervention in Flora’s favour; the devices of 
inoculation, spraying, and baptism with pcst-killers had diminished the 
danger of pest-damage to crops, trees, and flocks; while, in the life of the 
human husbandmen of this domesticated Flora, and shepherds of this 
* Matt. vi. 27; Luke xii. 25. 
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domesticated Fauna, the incidence of disease had been diminished, and 
the expectation of life had been lengthened, by advances in preventive 
medicine which had proved most effective when they had taken the posi- 
tive form of improvements in the physical and spiritual conditions of 
human life. 

When we pass into the realm of laws of Human Nature, we find the 
same talc being told by reductions in rates of insurance premium here 
likewise. The risk of accidents on the road and in the factory had been 
reduced through a moral education in a sense of responsibility still more 
effectively than through the imposition of pains and penalties or through 
the installation of physical safety-devices. The risk of burglaries — which 
was more conspicuously refractory than the risk of accidents was to 
reduction cither through precautions or through punishments — had 
been found to vary in inverse ratio with the general average level of 
moral probity, and this, in its turn, was apt to vary in some relation with 
the minimum level of material well-being in societies in which there was 
no more than an infinitesimally rare leaven of saints capable of rising 
wholly superior to their material circumstances. 

On the economic plane it had been found that the volume of produc- 
tion per man-hour could be increased by the stimulation of the will to 
work more notably than by improvements in the skill of the workman or 
in the cflicicncy of his tools; and religious, ideological, and political 
motives for working with a will had sometimes proved more potent than 
economic incentives. 

When we come to consider, for our purpose in this chapter, those 
alternating increases and decreases in Western economic activity that 
had come to be known as business cycles, we find the professional stu- 
dents of them drawing a distinction between the ‘controllable’ and the 
‘uncontrollable’ factors,^ and one school — namely, the exponents of the 
‘pure monetary theory’ — going so far as to maintain that these fluctua- 
tions were due to a control deliberately exercised by the bankers over the 
activities of the traders and the manufacturers. A majority, however, of 
the experts in the writer’s da> evidently held that these deliberate acts, 
based on rationally calculated considerations of individual self-interest, 
on the part of persons occupying key positions of power in the economic 
system, counted for less in the generation of a rhythm of alternating 
booms and slumps than the uncontrolled play of imagination and feeling 
welling up from the subconscious lower levels of the Psyche. 

‘In rejcctinjr some and accepting other schemes, the men of monev are 
taking an important, though not a conspiLiious, n.’rt in determining how 
labor shall be employed, what products shall be nuide, and what localities 
built up. Not all lendcr»?, however, are able to make intelligent decisions. 
The great mass <if small investors, and i u a few' of the large, lack the 
experience or ability or time to discriminate wisely between profitable and 
unprofitable schemes. . . . Investors who lack independent judgment are 
peculiarly subject to the influence of feeling in the matters where feeling 
is a dangerous guide. The alternating waves of confidence and timidity 

* See, for example, Haberlcr, G.: Prosperity and Depression (3rd cd., Geneva 1941, 
League of Nations), p. 7. 
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which sweep over the market for securities are among the most charac- 
teristic phenomena of business cycles. Even those who are relied upon 
for advice are not wholly immune from the emotional contagion. I'hus 
the guidance of economic activity by the investing class is only in part an 
intelligent review of plans by competent experts.** 

This picture of economic activity fluctuating under the ascendancy of 
almost blindly irrational subconscious psychic forces came into sharper 
focus when Economic Man was considered, not as a producer, but as a 
consumer. 

‘One reason why spending money is a backward art in comparison with 
making money [is thatl the family continues to be the dominant unit ot 
organisation for spending money, whereas for making money the family 
has been superseded largely by a more higi ly organised unit. The House- 
wife, who does a large fraction of the World s shopping, is not selected for 
her efficiency as a manager, is not dismissed for inefficiency, and has small 
chance of extending her sway over other households if she proves capable. 
... It is not surprising that what the World has learned in the art of con- 
sumption has been due less to the initiative of consumers than to the 
initiative of producers striving to win a market for their w'ares.’^ 

These considerations suggested that the fluctuations in the volume of 
business activity in an Industrial Western World might continue to 
escape control so long as the units of consumption continued to be 
households, and the units of production freely competing individuals, 
firms, trade-unions, and states whose conflicting wills largely cancelled 
one another out and, to that wide extent, left the economic arena open 
for the play of subconscious psychic forces. At the same time there 
seemed no reason why the Hebrew Patriarch Josephus legendary success, 
as economic intendant of an Egyptiac World during the last days of a 
Hyksos regime, in making provision during years of abundance against 
coming years of scarcity sliould not be emulated on a ‘global* scale in a 
latter-day Western World that had become coextensive with the entire 
habitable and traversable surface of the planet. By maintaining reserves 
of non-perishable commodities, by rendering perishable commodities 
non-perishable through deep-freezing, and by constantly rationing sup- 
plies of consumers* and producers* goods and purchasing power on a 
comprehensive long-term plan, there seemed no reason why some his- 
toric American or Russian Joseph should not one day bring the sum 
total of Mankind*s economic life under a central control which, w hether 
benevolent or malevolent, would assuredly outrange in its effectiveness 
the wildest flights of either Mosaic or Marxian fancy. 

When w'c pass from business cycles with a forty-months-long or a nine- 
to-ten-years-long w'av e-length to a Generation Cycle with a w'ave-length 
of something between a quarter and a third of a century, we can sec that, 
in a tw’cntieth-century Westernizing World, the wastage to which any cul- 
tural heritage w’as perhaps bound to be subject in some measure in the 
course of its transmission from one generation to another was being 
reduced on the physical plane by typing, printing, photostating, and 

* Mitchell, W. C.'. Business Cycles y the Problem and its Settm/y {New York i927(rcpnnt- 
ed ^1930), National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), p. 163. - Ibid., pp. 165-6. 
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other techniques for producing permanent visual records, and on the 
spiritual plane by improvements in education — in the broader meaning 
of the word — that were making a larger proportion of the total social 
heritage more fully available to a higher percentage of the total popula- 
tion in each successive rising generation. This diminution of the entries 
on the debit side of the Generation Cycle’s account was, however, mani- 
festly less difficult to achieve with the physical and spiritual means so 
far acquired by Man than it would be for Man deliberately to engineer 
an enhancement, or even merely to safeguard the maintenance, of the 
Generation Cycle’s positive service to mortal men as a culturally pro- 
fitable regulator of social change. In a rationally ordered world, in which 
a progressive improvement in record-taking and in education had re- 
duced the wastage of Man’s social heritage through the Generation 
Cycle to vanishing-point, it was conceivable that Mankind might one 
day wake up to find that, in the act of making itself master of the Genera- 
tion Cycle, it had enslaved itself to the tyranny of an indelible tradition 
no less cramping than the indelible instincts into which, for ages past, 
a ci-devant Intelligence had been petrified in the Spartan-like universe of 
the Ants and the Bees. 

When we pass on from the Generation Cycle to social processes with a 
vastly longer wave-length, such as a series of war-and-peace cycles run- 
ning to three or four revolutions of ‘the sorrowful wheel’, or the disinte- 
gration of a broken-down civilization in the eight-or-ten-ccnturies-long 
course of a 'Fimc of Troubles and an ensuing universal state, our pre- 
sent question whether laws of Nature current in History are inexorable 
or controllable assumes a form in which — however academic it might 
have looked in Western eyes at any date during the tw'o and a half cen- 
turies ending in a.d. 1914— this question was now' insistently presenting 
itself to an increasing number of minds in the Western World on the 
morrow of what had been the second world war within living memory. 

When a civilization had once broken down and entered on the path of 
disintegration, was it doomed already in ad\ancc to go on follow ing this 
path to the point at which it would end in dissolution ? Or was there a 
possibility of retracing one’s steps — at any rate so long as the broken- 
down society had not yet slipped farther down than the upper and less 
precipitous slopes of the descensus Averni} In ad. 1952 this question 
could no longer be ignored or dismissed by any citizen of a Western 
Society w ho had any sense of History (and this sense seemed to be be- 
coming more acute, as it is apt to become in days of increasing distress 
and anxiety). At the same time there was no guarantee that an increas- 
ingly anxious post-Modern Western Man wouh- be in any way better 
placed for finding an answer to the riddle of the Sphinx than his per- 
sistently self-complacent Late Modern estern forebears would liave 
been if the same fateful question had ever rung in their ears. 

Perhaps the strongest practical motive for the interest that was un- 
doubtedly being taken by the writer’s Western contemporaries in a 
synoptic study of the history of Man in Process of Civilization was an 
eagerness to take their historical bearings at a moment in the history of 
their own c^ilization wffiich they felt to be a turning-point. In this crisis 
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the Western peoples, and the American people perhaps above all, were 
manifestly conscious of a load of responsibility that was weighing upon 
them. ‘See, I have set before thee this day Life and Good and Death and 
Evil.** Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
Westerners saw themselves confronted with choices which might per- 
haps decide the fate, not merely of their own society, but of all Mankind ; 
and, in looking to past experience for light to guide them in taking 
momentous decisions, they were turning to the only human source of 
wisdom which had ever been at the disposal of Mankind — though wise 
men had also never failed to recognize that the lessons of experience 
could not be applied automatically to grind out cut-and-dried solutions 
for current problems. In the twentieth century, Western minds were 
seeking in Mankind’s historical experience for such guidance as ex- 
perience could be expected to give ; but they could not turn to History for 
light on how they ought to act without first putting to the oracle the 
preliminary question: Did History give them any assurance that they 
were really free agents ? 'Flic lesson of History, after all, might turn out to 
be, not that one choice would be better than another choice, but that 
their sense of being free to clioose was merely a flatteringly oppressive 
illusion, and that in truth it was out of their | ower to affect their own 
future. A comparison of the unfinished history of the Western Civiliza- 
tion with the histories of other civilizations in which the whole story was 
already known from beginning to end might inform the living generation 
of Westerners that they \vere in a phase in which their future no longer 
lay even partially in their own hands. The lesson of History might be 
that there was nothing now for them to do except to recognize, and 
resign themselves to, a doom from which there was no possibility of 
escape. 

Was there indeed a stage in the disintegration of a civilization at w hich 
it ceased to be possible for human intellects and wills to recover control 
and to make use of this recaptured power by taking rational steps to avert 
an irretrievable disaster ? In the regularly recurring pattern of the disin- 
tegration-process there W'as at least one landmark that was so outstanding 
as to be unmistakable w'hencver it was reached, and this was the termina- 
tion of a Time of Troubles through the establishment of a universal state 
as a result of the forcible liquidation of all previously contending paro- 
chial states save one. At stages in the course of disintegration before this 
mark was reached and passed, was a recovery still feasible ? In answer to 
this first question, perhaps the most that could be said was that, among 
all the untoward developments that were characteristic of a Time of 
Troubles, there was no sign of any that w ould make a recovery inherently 
impossible, though no doubt it would always be harder to recover from a 
relapse after a rally than to recover from an original breakdown that had 
not yet been repeated. The second question that presented itself was 
whether there w'as likewise no ground for assuming a recovery to be 
impossible after the establishment of a universal state, and in this case 
we might find ourselves giving a decidedly pessimistic answer with rather 
more assurance than we might have felt in giving a tentatively optimistic 
* Deut. XXX. 15. Cp. 19. 
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answer to an identical question regarding the prospects during a Time of 
Troubles. 

When once a Time of Troubles has passed over into a universal state, 
there are manifest inherent obstacles to recuperation that are so serious 
that they may well be insurmountable. To begin with, it is difficult to 
imagine how a society could have purchased peace at this price without 
having involuntarily inflicted mortal wounds upon itself. The price of a 
pax oeciimenica imposed through the establishment of a universal state is, 
after all, a sacrificial price; for it is nothing less than the elimination, by 
force of arms, of all the previously contending parochial states save one 
which, if it does not die of its wounds, has to pay for its survival by 
suffering a grievous derangement of its life; and, in this political heca- 
tomb, the parochial regna themselves arc the least valuable of the 

treasures that are destroyed ; for, in the process of becoming the idols 
of infatuated communities, these political Juggernauts have a way of 
centring round themselves many of the non-political elements in a now 
disintegrating civilization’s life; and, by the time when the progressive 
exacerbation of the 'rime of 'IVoubles has come to threaten the stricken 
society with imminent death, it is as impracticable to overthrow these 
idols without simultaneously shattering the treasures now inextricably 
associated with them as it is imperative to overthrow these idols, what- 
ever the cost. ‘Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant’* is, for this 
reason, an indictment on which all architects of universal states are 
bound in the nature of the case to be found guilty; and, for our present 
purpose, it is beside the point to argue whether or not the stricture is 
morally just; for, however convincingly the defendant may plead that he 
has saved a suffering world from a greater evil at the cost of inflicting on 
it a lesser evil in a situation in which no third choice was open to him, he 
will find it difficult to rebut the charge that even this lesser evil to which 
he has thus made himself a party is in the first place irretrievable and in 
the second place necessarily fatal in the long lun to the afflicted body 
social. 

If we may employ the homely simile of the eggs and the omelette, and 
identify the eggs with our clutch of contending parochial states, wc may 
say that, during a Time of 'Froubles, down to the moment when it is 
liquidated through the establishment of a uni\crsal state, some, at any 
rate, of the eggs are likel) to have remained unbroken, however severely 
even these may have been battered; but, when once the cook has con- 
verted all that is left of the eggs into an om«*lette, he has put it beyond 
his own or anyone clse’s po\\er ever to reconstruct the eggs again by 
the impossible feat of putting scrambled yolks l>Lck inside broken shells. 
Moreover, as wc have noticed in another context,^ the chef’s successors 
will find it beyond their power to presc r e even the scrambled relics of 
broken eggs unadulterated, though, in originally making the omelette, 
the cook was aiming solely at preserving at least some recognizable ves- 
tige of his drastically processed raw materials. 'Fime soon shows that the 
omelette will not keep without an infusion of preservatives, and these 
indispensable condiments inevitably de-nature the omelette’s texture 
• Tacit A: Agricolat chap. 30. ’ In VI. vii. 57-60. 
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and taste, so that the pursuit of a conservative policy produces an unin- 
tended innovatory effect which plays straight into the hands of an in- 
sidious Spirit of Change. In our foregoing study of universal states^ our 
principal conclusion has been that the conscrvativc-mindcd makers and 
masters of universal states work, willy-nilly, for future destroyers, sup- 
planters, and heirs of the civilization which the empire-builders them- 
selves have been striving to make immune against the assaults of decay 
and death. 

On this showing, it looks as if the process of social disintegration is 
likely to become inexorably irreversible if and when the disintegrating 
society passes out of a Time of Iroublcs into a universal state; and this 
finding raises the further question: Is there any remedy, short of the 
fatal imposition of a universal state, for the progressively more and more 
destructive fratricidal warfare between contending parochial states which 
appears to be the commonest symptom of a social breakdown ? 

If we try to answer this question empirically, as we ought, in the light 
of the historical evidence presented by the histories of civilizations up to 
dale, we shall have to report that, out of some fourteen clear cases of 
breakdown, we cannot point to one in which the malady of fratricidal 
warfare had been got rid of by any means less drastic than the even- 
tual elimination of the war-making parochial states themselves ; but, in 
accepting this formidable finding, we must not allow ourselves to be dis- 
couraged by it; for a loyalty to the empirical method of investigation 
that requires us to be frank also requires us at same time to be judicious. 
The inductive method of reasoning is, after all, even at best, notoriously an 
imperfect logical instrument for proving a negative proposition, and the 
smaller the number of the instances under review the weaker, of course, 
the argument is. Now, at the time of writing, the number of known speci- 
mens of societies of the species ‘civilizations* amounted, on the largest 
admissible count, to something less than thirty, and the species itself 
was apparently not more than some 5,000 or 6,000 years old, which was 
a brief span by comparison with the 300,000 or 600,000 or 1,000,000 
years during which societies of a primitive kind had been in existence since 
the days before a sub-human social animal had achieved its mutation 
into Man. Against this historical background it was evident that the ex- 
perience of some fourteen civilizations over a span of some live or six 
millennia established no very strong presumption against the possibility 
that, in response to the challenge by which these pioneer civilizations 
had been worsted, some other representative of the infant species might 
succeed some day in opening up a hitherto unknown avenue for a fresh 
and unprecedented spiritual advance by finding some less prohibitively 
costly device than the forcible imposition of a universal state for curing 
the social disease of fratricidal warfare between parochial states. 

If, with this possibility in mind, we now glance back, once again, at 
the histories of those civilizations which, by the time of writing, had 
trodden the whole length of the r/a dolorosa leading from breakdown to 
dissolution without having managed to stop short of taking the perhaps 
irretrievable step of passing into a universal state, we shall observe that 

* In VI, passim, in vol. vii. 
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at least some of them had caught a Pisgah sight of a saving alternative 
solution, even though none of them had ever yet succeeded in translating 
this ideal into an achievement. 

In the Hellenic World, for example, the vision of a Homonoia or Con- 
cord that might do what Force could never do towards healing a deadly 
strife between contending states and contending social classes, and even 
between contending civilizations, had unquestionably been caught by 
certain rare Hellenic souis^ under the spiritual stress of a Time of 
Troubles that had set in at the outbreak of the Atheno-Pcloponncsian 
War of 431-404 B.c. — even though this glimpse of a happier alternative 
possibility had not availed to save the Hellenic Society from continuing 
to tread the path of destruction to the point at which a temporary re- 
prieve had been purchased, through the imposition of a Roman Peace, at 
the cost of making the Hellenes* descent of Avernus irretrievable. In a 
post-Modern Western World the same ideal had been embodied, in 
response to the challenge of two successive world wars, in two successive 
oecumenical institutions — in the League of Nations after the War of a.d. 
1914-18, and in the United Nations Organization after the War of a.d. 
1939-45. In Sinic history during the Sink Society’s first rally after its 
breakdown, Confucius’s zeal for the reviviiicalion of a traditional code of 
conduct and ritual and Lao-tse’s quietist belief in leaving a free field for 
the spontaneous operation of the subconscious psychic forces of Wu Wei^ 
had both been inspired by a yearning to touch springs of feeling that 
might release a saving power of spiritual harmony; and in the Sinic, as 
in the Western, World this yearning had also found institutional expres- 
sion. In 681-679/8 B.C., for example, at a date when the progressive 
assertion of rival parochial so\ ercignties de facto was already threatening 
the Sinic Society with the breakdown that it eventually brought upon 
itself in 634 b.c., an attempt was made to provide an effective substitute 
for a now shadowy oecumenical presidency of the Imperial House of 
Chou by an international recognition of the hegemony of one of the 
leading parochial Powers of the day;'' and at least two Powers in turn 

* 'riicrc could be no doubt that this idea ^^llich at the same time an ideal had 
made its epiphany in the Hellenic World in the course i>t its 'Time ot 'I'roubles; the only 
point in dispute between latter-day Western scholars was the ciuesiion: Who.sc soul was 
it that was to be pi\en the credit tor haMn^ caucht the \ision lirst? I'or the debate 
between the respi.'cii\e ch.impums of Alexander ot .\huedon and Zi no of C'itmm, see V. 
\i. 6, n. 4. Siiue the jniblication of that ^olume of the present Study, the debate had 
been cairied farther. Alexander’ - ad^cKate, Sir W. 'I’arn, nad expounded his theory more 
iully in his masterly Wi>rk Altxandcr the (Jrcot (Cambrnlue 194^. L'niversity Press, 2 
Mils.); and, according to this exposition (in op. eit., vol. n. pp. 447 S), Alexander’s ideas 
about Bn)tlierho(ul and I'nity loiild be seen to be ‘thne tacels ot a single idea’: 

‘The tirst is the statement that all men are bn'ihers, AUxandci was the first man 
known to us, at any rate in the West, to say so plaii.lv and to ply it to the whole Human 
Kace, without distinction of (ireek or Barbarian. The second thing is his belief that he 
had a di\ine mission to be the harmoni/er and 'ef'UcikT of the World, to bring it to 
pass that all men, being brothers, should li\e togn* : in Homonoia, in unity of heart 
and mind. . . . The third thing . . . was the desire, expressed in the libation and pra\er 
at Opis, that all the peoples in his realm should be partners and not merely subjects.’ 

In Clasdml PhUnhiiv, \ o\. xlv, No. 3, July 1950, 'Pam’s contentions had been disputed 
by Philip Merlan in a paper under the title ‘Alexander the tJreat or Antiphon the 
Sophist ?’ in which the writer argues that ‘the idea of the equality of all men, Greeks and 
Barbarians alike’, had been ‘pniclaimed, a centur\ be lore Alexander the Cireat’, by the 
fifth-century Athenian man of letters Antiphon in his work called Truth. 

^ See Ilf. iiijkiSy and V. v. 416-19. 

’ The first h^emtin in the series, Huan, the prince of the parochial state 'Ps’i, secured 
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duly exercised this authority in the name of the Ch6u before this em- 
bryonic constitution for a Sinic League of Nations fell into abeyance.* 
Thereafter, there were occasional revivals — as, for instance, in 546 B.c.* 
— of the international conferences for the preservation of peace between 
parochial states which, between 679 and 628 n.c., had been convened 
under the successive hegemons* auspices. It was not until after the open- 
ing of the second chapter in a Sinic series of war-and-peace cycles that 
the contending states finally abandoned their half-hearted quest for some 
way of living peacefully side by side, and allowed their fratricidal war- 
fare to degenerate into a sheer struggle for existence; and, even after the 
onset of this second paroxysm of a Sinic Time of Troubles, the modera- 
ting institution of hegemony seems to have been revived once or twice.^ 

These Sinic, Hellenic, and Western est iys pointed to a possibility of 
preventing the perhaps inevitable friction between parochial stales from 
grinding a body social to powder by recourse to some remedy less drastic 
than the shattering of these trouble-making idols at the cost of mortal 
injury to the suffering society itself. As an alternative to the forcible 
imposition of a universal state, which had invariably proved in the event 
to have been a lethal remedy for a mortal disease, might not some civili- 
zation some day succeed in responding to the clvallenge of breakdown by 
inducing the loyal subjects of still unliquidated parochial states volun- 
tarily to subordinate their parochial patriotisms to an overriding alle- 
giance to some paramount oecumenical institution which would be a 
political embodiment of the whole of the society and not just of one or 
other fragment of it ? Would not some such new solution for an old poli- 
tical problem offer a more favourable expectation of life to the parochial 
states themselves, as well as to the society of which these were political 
articulations } Surely, if these parochial states ceased to be a menace to 
the survival of the society in virtue of ceasing to be objects of idolatrous 
worship, then their votaries need no longer have to face the agonizing 
choice of allowing their idolization of these parochial political institutions 
to break the society up or else acquiescing in the preservation of the 
society at the all but prohibitive price of allowing the parochial states, 
and all the treasures associated with them, to be liquidated in order to 
make way for a universal state imposed by force. 

The objective on the political plane was to find a middle way between 
tw'o mutually antithetical deadly extremes : a devastating strife between 

the recognition of his hegemony by the states represented at a conKress which he con- 
vened in 681 H.r. This arranKement was embodied in a formal diplomatic instrument in 
679 8 H.c. (see hranke, (). : Geschichte ilcs Chineiisclien Reithcs, \ol. i (Heilin and Leipzig 
1930, de tiruyter), p. 161). 

, * hcgernoncs whose hegemonies s» em to be historical are the first two out of 

the five in the traditional list: Prince I luan of Ts’i Uinmimihatm 685-643 n.c.) and Prince 
\\en of Tsin (dominabatur 635-628 ii.f.). In ITanke’s opinion (sce'op. cit., vol. i, p. 162) 
the hegemonies of the three last princes on the list arc not so well attested by the fus- 
torical evidence, and I'ranke suggests that these three were included in order to make 
because of the significance of this number in the conventional system 
of Sinic thought. 1 he 'I irne-span of the Age ol the Hegemonies in Simc history would 
thus be 685-628 H.r. instead of 685-591 H.c., which is the traditional dating. 

' See I. 1. 89 and V. vi. 292. 

■* In this period there may have been some recognition of the hegemony of King 
Kou-tsicn of Yiie (re^nahat circa 500-470 h.c.) and of Prince 1 liao of 'Ps’in {dominabatur 
3 ®* “ 33 ° D.c.) according to Franke, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 162 and 177 8. 
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irreconcilable parochial states and a desolating oecumenical peace im- 
posed through the delivery of a knock-out blow. The reward for success 
in running the gauntlet of these adamantine Symplegades, whose clash- 
ing jaws had crushed every vessel that had attempted to make the passage 
up to date, might be the Argonauts’ legendary experience of bursting 
out of the perilous straits into a hitherto un-navigated open sea. If the 
children of one of the civilizations one day were to accomplish this feat 
of pioneering, such an achievement might well open a new chapter of 
history with a new spiritual climate. It was obvious, however, that this 
happy issue out of some of the afflictions that Man had been bringing on 
himself in the Age of the Civilizations could not be ensured by any 
talismanic blue-print of a federal constitution for an oecumenical polity. 
The precise constitutional arrangements best calculated to secure the 
saving harmony of multiplicity-in-unity and unity-in-miiltiplicity would 
necessarily vary according to the nature of the particular circumstances 
in which the challenge presented itself ; and the most adroit and oppor- 
tune political engineering applied to the structure of a body social could 
never serve as a substitute for the spiritual redemption of souls. Such 
proximate causes of breakdown and disintegration as the horizontal 
schism cleft in the Body Social by warfare between parochial states and 
the vertical schism cleft in it by strife between classes were in truth no 
more than political symptoms of a spiritual disease; and a wealth of 
experience had long since ilcmonstratcd beyond dispute that technically 
perfect institutions were of no a\ail to sa\e froward souls from bringing 
themselves and one another to grief, whereas brethren wdio had attuned 
their w ills to dwell together in unity would find no insuperable difficulty 
in making technically imperfect institutions work by short-circuiting a 
mimetic social drill through flashes of ‘light caught from a leaping flame’* 
and by subordinating the things that are Caesar’s to the things that are 
(jod’s.- 

Tf the prospects of Man in Process of Ci\ ilization, on his arduous climb 
up a precipitous clill-face towards an unattained and invisible ledge 
above,* e\idently depended abo\e all on his ability to recover a lost 
control of the pitch, it was no less evident that this issue w as going to be 
decided by the course of Man’s relations, not just with his fellow' men 
and with himself, but, above all, with (^od his Sa\iour. 

* Pl.il»)’s I No 7. n I, tjuo«^cd in III. iii. 245. 

- M.ilt. \Mi. 21 , M.iik Ml. 17; I.uke 2 ii. 

1 .See 11 . i. 192-4. 



C. THE RECALCITRANCE OF HUMAN 
AFFAIRS TO LAWS OF NATURE 

(1) A SURVEY OF INSTANCES 

(a) THE VARIAIULITY OF THE RATE OF CULTURAL CHANGE 

1 . 7Vie Hypothesis of Invariahility and the Evidence against it 

I N the preceding division of this Pait we have come to the conclusion 
that there are laws of Nature to which human affairs are amenable; 
but the same empirical survey of historical facts that has borne witness 
to the currency of these laws has also informed us that they are not 
inexorable. 

We have found that laws of Non-Human Nature which Man cannot 
abrogate or even modify can nevertheless be brought under human con- 
trol in the sense that Alan can elude the incidence of these laws when 
their operation would have frustrated his purposes, and court it when 
this will serve them. 'Though, for example, Man is powerless to change 
cither the direction or the force of the winds, he can trim his sails to 
catch wands that will carry his ship towards the port for which he is 
making; he can design a rig that will enable him to take advantage of 
almost contrary winds by sailing in their eye; and, when he encounters 
a hurricane blowing dead against him, he can reef his sails and thus 
mitigate the impact of the blast. By adroitly steering the course of human 
affairs amid the play of non-human forces subject to rigid and therefore 
calculable and predictable laws, Alan can prevent potentially adverse 
laws from hindering him and can constrain potentially favourable laws 
to help him in the execution of his plans; and, where the law's of Nature 
with which he is confronted are laws of the Human Psyche, Man can 
bring these laws, likewise, under human control in the sense that he can 
diminish the discord and increase the harmony in human life by recon- 
ciling personal wills that are bound to encounter one another in the life 
of a creature that had to become social before it could become human, 
and by bridging the gulf between each of these conscious personalities 
and the Subconscious Psyche w ith wdiich any personality is bound to be 
mated in the life of a creature in whose soul the Spirit could never have 
moved except upon the face of the waters,' and wliich could never have 
been made to see the light except against the foil of the darkness.- 

Such evidences of Alan’s ability to control his own affairs cither by 
circumventing laws of Nature or by harnessing them raise the question 
whether there may not be some circumstances in which human affairs 
arc not amenable to law's of Nature at all. We can explore this possibility 
by following the same empirical method of inquiry that we have just 
been employing in order to ascertain the extent of Nature’s dominion 
over Alan; and we may begin by inquiring into the rate of social change. 
If the tempo proves to be variable, this will be evidence, as far as it 


Gen. i. 2 . 


2 Gen. i. 4. 
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goes, that human affairs arc recalcitrant to laws of Nature in the Time- 
dimension at least. We cannot, however, take the variability of the rate 
of social change for granted. 

In studying the phenomena of social disintegration, we have found 
that the disintegration-process has run a regular course which it has fol- 
lowed uniformly in a dozen divers instances up to date. It has invariably 
opened with a Time of Troubles which has invariably passed over into 
a universal state; the transit from the outbreak of the Time of Troubles, 
signifying the civilization’s breakdown, to the break-up of the universal 
state, signifying the civilization’s dissolution, has invariably been accom- 
plished within the compass of three and a half revolutions of a Rout- 
and-Rally Cycle; and this process has invariably taken a minimum 
period of eight centuries to work itself out, while its maximum period 
has never been as much as eleven hundred years. Moreover, the rules of 
this process have been proved by the apparent exceptions. 

When a universal state has been interrupted, before it has completed 
its regular Time-span of some four hundred years’ duration, by the 
impact of an alien body social, the assaulted society has declined to 
accept this intervention as a coup de ^nke and has obstinately prolonged 
its own existence until it has found an opportunity to swing back into 
the regular course of the disintegration-process by resuming its inter- 
rupted universal state and, this time, abiding in it until this phase of 
social experience has produced the full psychological effect that it has 
been its function to produce according to the disintegration-process’s 
hitherto standard pattern. This process that has thus ret used to allow an 
external agency to prevent it from working itself out has likewise been 
intractable to attempts to tamper with it from within. A universal state 
that has completed the full normal period of its course may have per- 
versely insisted on superfluously prolonging the tale of its years ; but we 
have seen that in every case it has broken up in the end, however long it 
may have succeeded in postponing the evil day; and we have also seen 
that in every case this illegitimate epilogue has been barren of creative 
achievements. The \anity of all such attempts to set the laws of social 
disintegration at defiance testifies to the inexoi ability of these laws so 
impressively, and this law -bound process of social disintegration has 
loomed so large in the history of the societies of the species ‘civilizations’ 
during the first five or six thousand >ears of this species’ existence, that 
w e are moved to ask oiirseh es whether the time-keeping propensity which 
has thus displayed itself in the disintegration- process over a span of 
something between a minimum of about eight iuindred and a maximum 
of about a thousand years may not go\ern the ii'stories of civilizations, 
not only when these societies arc disintegrating, but also when they arc 
still in growth. 

If the tempo of History should indeed prove to be constant in all 
circumstances, in the sense that the passage of each and every decade, 
century, or millennium could be shown to generate a definite and 
uniform quantum of psychological and S( cial change, it would follow 
that, if we knew the value either of a quantum in the psycho-social series 
or of a sp^ in the Time-series, we should be able to calculate the 
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magnitude of the corresponding unknown quantity in the other series. 
Supposing, for example, that, in the history of civilization jc, a genera- 
tion j8 were known to be separated from a generation a by a Time- 
interval of, say, one hundred years, we ought then to be able to estimate 
the psychic and social distance between these two generations, even if 
their chronological relation to one another were the only information 
about them that we had on record. Conversely, if we knew the psychic 
and social difference between two generations, thanks to being informed 
about their respective manners and customs by undated records such 
as folk-tales handed down orally or the material evidence of stratified 
artifacts disinterred by archaeologists, w^e ought then to be able to 
estimate the chronological interval between them by inference, even if we 
had not inherited or recovered any table dates to tell us their chrono- 
logical relation to one another in plain figures. The assumption that a 
particular quantum of psycho-social change invariably takes the same 
span of Time in accomplishing itself had become so unquestionable an 
article of faith in the mind of at least one distinguished Modern Western 
student of Egyptiac history that he actually rejected the chronological 
data presented by Astronomy on the ground, not that this evidence 
w^as dubious in itself, but that to accept it wiyuld mean accepting, in 
consequence, the, to him, inadmissible proposition that the tempo of 
psycho-social change in the Egyptiac World must have been notably 
quicker during one period of two hundred years* length than it had been 
during an immediately preceding period of an approximately equal 
span. 

‘If wc find that the heliacal rising of Sirius is noted in an Egyptian 
document as falling in a certain month of a certain year in the reign of a 
certain king, it would seem that by calculating the loss of days implied 
we could discov'er the year n.c. to w^hich the given year corresponds. On 
this principle, by means of a statement in a papyrus found at Kahun, that 
Sothis rose hcliacally on the first of the month Pharn'a)Uthi in the seventh 
year of Senusret III, it has been computed that this year was 1882 (1876) 
or 1876 (1872) while from the same data another computer has 

arrived at 1945 b.c. But there are many considerations which militate 
against an unreserved acceptance of either of these dales, in the present 
state of our knowledge. If the former date were accepted, the end of the 
Xllth Dynasty would fall in 1788 b.c.* But it will be admitted by all who 
have studied the material for the history of the time that to allow only tw'o 
centuries for the period between Dynasties Xll and XVIII is difficult. If 
there are resemblances in culture between the Xllth and the early reigns 
of the XVIIlth Dyniisty which argue a comparative proximity in lime, 
there are, on the other hand, differences which cannot be accounted for if 
the distance is to be measured by no more than tw'o hundred years. The 
Xllth Dynasty itself lasted for two centuries. Are the changes observable 
during its continuance in any way comparable to those which had come 

* The last (incomplete) year of the Twelfth Dynasty’s reRime would be, not 1788 B.C., 
but 1778 B.C., accorditiR to L II. Wood’s revision (in the Bullettn of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research^ No. yy, October 1945 (New Il.uen 1945, A.S.O.U.), pp. 5-9) of 
W. F. Edgerton’s chronoloRy (in the Journal of Sear RaUern Stwiies^ vol. i (Chicago 
1942, University of Chicago Press), pp. 306-14). K. A. Parker, in The (Calendars of 
Ancient Egypt (Chicago 1950, University of Chicago Press), p. 69, makes the last year 
of the Twelfth Dynasty’s regime 1786 B.c. — A.J.T. 
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about between its termination and the rise of the XVIIIth? The answer 
can only be a decided negative.’* 

This answer might be correct ; yet it would not avail, by reason of that, 
to prove the case w'hich is here based upon it. It might be true that, 
during the interval between the end of the Twelfth Dynasty and the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the Egyptiac culture had changed 
more than it had changed while the Tw'elflh Dynasty had been on the 
throne; but it would not follow that the time taken by the greater of 
these two unequal quanta of change must have been proportionately 
longer than the time taken by the lesser quantum. So far from its being 
requisite to assume that the rate of change must have been constant, it 
would be surprising if the pace of change had in truth been the same in 
two periods which were so dilferent from one another in their social 
circumstances. The second of the two was an anarchic interregnum in 
which we should expect the pace of change to accelerate, whereas the 
preceding period was a time of relative peace, order, and stability in which 
we should expect the pace of change to be sluggish. An expectation 
based on this difference in character between two periods would thus 
have anticipated the astronomical evidence indicating that the greater 
quantum of change during the second period took no longer a time to 
come to pass than the smaller quantum during the first period ; and, in 
fact, by the time when the present chapter of this Study was being 
written in a.d. 1950, the consensus of Egyptologists had declared itself 
unmistakably in favour of accepting the chronological evidence of 
Astronomy without regard for an unconvincing hypothetical law to the 
effect that the tempo of psycho-social change is not subject to variation. 

'rhis judgement of common sense is strikingly vindicated by indis- 
putable facts in a number of cases in which the spans of time taken by 
cultural changes comparable in character to the change from a Twelfth- 
Dynasty culture to an Eighteenth-Dynasty culture in Egyptiac history 
arc known to us from chronological records that cannot be impugned by 
any subjective estimate of th'^ time required for allowing these cultural 
changes to take place. 

For example, we know for a fact that the remains of the '^Femple of 
Zeus at Olympia and of the Parthenon at Athens which arc still standing 
in our day date from the fifth century n.c.; that ihe remains of Hadrian’s 
Olympieum at Athens and of the ’Fcmple of the Sun at Ba'lbak date 
from the second century of the Christian Era; and that the Church of the 
Ayfa Sophia at Constantinople dates from the sixth century of the 
Christian Era. Supposing, however, that we had no record of any of 
these dates, and that in the absence of direct evidence we tried to recon- 
struct the chronology by making an t.stimate of the Time-intervals 
between the dates of the three sets of buildings on the basis of Hall’s 
assumption that the tempo of cultural change is invariable, w^e should be 
bound to guess that the Time-interval between the Olympieum and the 
Ayfa Sophfa — representing, as these tw'o buildings do, two orders of 
architecture that arc, not merely diverse, but antithetical in their styles, 

* Hall, H. g.: ‘Egyptian Chronology*, in The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i, 2nd 
€d. (Cambridge 1924, University Press), pp. 168-9. 
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inspiration, and ethos — must be notably longer than the Time-interval 
between the Parthenon and the Olympieum, considering that the Olym- 
pieum is manifestly a mere variation on the Parthenon’s architectural 
theme. In reality, as we happen to know, beyond dispute, the Time- 
interval between the Parthenon and the Olympieum, so far from being 
notably shorter than the Time-interval between the Olympieum and the 
Ayfa Sophia, was half as long again, and an estimate of the relative 
length of the intervals, based on the hypothesis of invariability in the 
tempo of change, would be utterly misleading. 

If we turn our attention from ecclesiastical to naval architecture and 
apply the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of change to the dating 
of successive types of battleship in the history of the British Navy, we 
shall find ourselves inveigled into inferring that the Sovereign of the Seas 
(launched in a.d. 1637) must have been separated from the Queen 
(launched in a.d. 1839)^ by a notably shorter Time-interval than that 
separating the Queen from the Royal Sovereign (launched in a.d. 1891). 
On this a priori method of reckoning, no other conclusion would be 
plausible, considering that the was a wooden three-masted square- 

rigged sailing ship with her guns mounted along her broadsides, whose 
points of difference from the Sovereign of the Seas were merely points of 
detail, whereas the Royal Sovereign, with her gun-turrets fore and aft 
and her iron hull, steel armour, pair of funnels, and propellers driven 
by steam, was a Martian sea-monster that would not have been recog- 
nized as being a ship, in any intelligible sense of the word, by any sailor 
in Codrington’s squadron at Xavarino on the 20th October, 1827. 

We should be similarly misled if we were to put our trust in the same 
a priori principle in trying to estimate the relative I'ime-intcrvals be- 
tween the equipment of a Roman soldier in the last days of the Roman 
Empire in the West, a Saxon soldier in the comitatus of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Otto I, and a Norman knight depicted on the Bayeiix tapestry. 
Considering that the round shields and the gladiator’s square-rimmed 
crested helmets with which Otto’s soldiers are equipped arc manifest 
variations on the equipment of Majorian’s soldiers,^ whereas William 
the Conqueror’s soldiers arc equipped with Sarmatian conical helmets 

^ ‘As lale as 1845 thirit* was laid down at Devonport a Samfiareil designed upon the 
lines of the ship of the same name captured from the rrench in 1794, although, it is 
true, the \cssel was never actually launched as a sailing line-of-haltle ship, but, while 
yet upon the stocks, was len^jthened, cemverted to a s< rew’ ship of So Ktms, and launched 
as such in 1851’ (Clowes, \V. L. : The Uoyal Sa 7 v: A Utaorv, vcd. vi (London 1901, 
Sampson I.ow, Marstoii, & Co.), p. 19 1). ‘The first [Hritish] ship of the line to be 
designed, ah im/io, for the screw was the A^anumnon, So, which was laid down at Wool- 
wich in 1849, and launched in 1S52’ (ibid., p. 198). “The last IHritishl wooden battleship, 
though fitted with a screw’, was the Cnllin^ixLood oi 18O1’ (Mr. Christopher Lloyd, of the 
Navy Records Society, in a letter tif the 2ird January, 1951, in which he kindly gave 
this information to the Librarian of the K.I.I.A. in answer to an inquiry made on the 
present w riter’s behalf). ^ 

* No doubt we have to allow’ for the possibility that the portrayal of a tenth-cenMiry 
Western soldier’s e<piipment may have been influenced by a perhaps unconscious con- 
servatism that may have made it look more like a fifth-century Roman soldi* r's equip- 
ment than it actually w'as; but such conservatism cannot have gone so far as to blind 
Western artists in the Lark Ages to the visual evidence, for they did not ignore the new- 
fangled equipment of an eleventh-century knight; on the contrary, they evidently took 
a delight in reproducing it faithfully to the facts. ()n this showing it seems reasonable to 
assume that their protrayal of a tenth-century Western soldier’s equipment is likewise 
essentially true to life. 
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and with kite-shaped shields, the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo 
of change would lead us, here too, to fly in the face of the chronological 
facts by guessing that the Time-interval between Otto I {regnabat et 
imperahat a.d. 936-73) and William the Conqueror {ducebat et regnabat 
A.D. 1035-87) must have been notably longer than the Time-interval 
between Majorian {imperabat a.d. 457-61) and Otto I. 

In the three cases just cited, estimates based on the assumption that 
the tempo of change is invariable fall wide of the true chronological 
marks because in reality the tempo was not constant. In all these three 
cases a spell of relatively slow cultural change was succeeded rather 
abruptly by a spurt of relatively fast change. We may complete our ex- 
position of the argument against the hypothesis of invariability in the 
tempo of change by citing an inverse case in which a spurt of fast change 
was succeeded by a spell of slow change. 

Anyone who takes a synoptic view of the standard Western male (non- 
military and non-clerical) dress as worn in a.d. 1700 and in a.d. 1950 
respectively will sec at a glance that the coat, waistcoat, trousers, and 
umbrella of a.d. 1950 are merely variations on the coat, waistcoat, 
breeches, and sword of a.d. 1700. By contrast, the doublet and trunk- 
hose of A.D. 1600 are as different from the Western civilian costume of 
A.D. 1700 as the Western military equipment of a.d. 966 is from the 
Western military equipment of a.d. 1066. If a child ignorant of the dates 
were asked to guess, from a series of pictures of celebrated Western 
poets, which two of our three sets of costumes were separated from one 
another by a 'I'imc-interval of a century and a quarter, and which two by 
an interval of two centuries, the innocent child would assuredly guess 
that the century and a quarter was the interval between Pope {natus 
A.D. 1688) and T. S. Eliot {natus a.d. 1888), and that the two centuries 
was the interval between Shakespeare {natus a.d. 1564) and Pope {natus 

A.D. 1688). 

These cautionary tales arc warnings against the danger of confiding in 
an hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of change as a basis for trying 
to estimate, not only the 'riiiic-interval between an Egyptiac Middle 
Empire and New hanpire, but also the length of time that it took for 
successive strata of the debris of human occupation to accumulate on 
some site whose history has to be reconstructed solely from the material 
evidence disinterred by the archaeologist's spade, in default of chrono- 
logical data furnished by independent, decipiierable, and authoritative 
written records.* If, for example, we were tempted to compute the dura- 

* Such an attempt to work out an ahsolulc chronolopy h, Inference from the thickness 
of strata of deposits has, of course, to be distinKuihlied I'roi.i an rtiempt to estimate the 
relative age and duration of the strata deposited -'H cliflcrent sites within the same broad 
cultural field by comparing the likeness and dill.* - ^'es between their respective con- 
tents, on the lines of C. !•'. A. Scb.aelfer’s monununt.il and m.isterly Stratigraphic Com- 
parde et Chronolofiic de IWmv Octiihntalf (jii^ et ii^ ^ttll^■rla^rt\\): Svrir, Palestine^ Asie 
Mineure, Chypre, Vtrsc et C'tiuca^e (Lonilon 104^^, Oxford Uni\cr^ity Press). In com- 
parinR the successive strata on different Mies, Schaeffer is comparinp entities that are 
legitimately comparable. T’he ern>r in method lies in assununR that the tempo of change 
ts constant and that it is therefore feasible to argue r,om the thickness of strata to dura- 
tion of Time, or vice versa. Absolute chronoleiKical values cannot oc assigned to strata 
of debris with^ny likelihood of accuracy unless two conditions arc satisfied. In the first 
place the stratum that is to be dated must contain some object bearing evidence of having 

B 20I6.IX N 
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tion of the Neolithic Age on the site of Cnossos by measuring the thick- 
ness of the Neolithic deposits and reckoning that these were laid down at 
a constant rate of so many feet per century, without allowing for the 
possibility that the rate of deposit might have been slower at the dawn 
of the Neolithic Age than on the eve of the Chalcolithic, we should be 
well advised, before we committed ourselves to this wild-goose chase, to 
take to heart the two pertinent facts that the cubic content of the archives 
deposited in Whitehall during the six war years a.d. ig3c; 45 was equal 
to that of all extant British archives deposited before September 1939, 
and that the cubic content of the mineral 01 e mined by Mankind during 
the quarter of a century ending in the year a.d. 1925 was equal to that of 
all the ore that had ever been mined down to the year a.d. 1900 inclusive.' 

The second of these two facts ought to warn us against attempting to 
estimate age by measuring height, whether we are practising on a slag- 
heap or on a ielL This procedure might perhaps be legitimate if we were 
dealing with an ant-heap or with a termitary, since the insect societies 
which deposit these inanimate material traces of their life have been in 
stable equilibrium with their environment^ forages beginning long before 
the epiphany of the Human Race. It might even be legitimate to assume 
the rate of deposit to be a constant if we were dealing with primitive 
human societies in their latter-day Yin-state (the only stale in which we 
have any knowledge of them)-* — always supposing that we could lay 
hands on a primitive society, either still alive or else extinct yet still on 
record, which was uncontaminated by the radiation of any of the civiliza- 
tions and which had deposited debris comparable in size and solidity, 
scale for scale, with a termite community’s baetyl-like phalanstery. 
However that may be, the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of 
change is manifestly not legitimate when we arc dealing with civiliza- 
tions, considering that the distinguishing mark of their rhythm is an 


been manufaetured during some partkular reign or sonic other indcpi ndcntly wcll- 
detined and hinitcd unit of 'I’lmc. In the second place the reign or other Time-unit with 
which the stratum has thus been identified must be assignable to some definite place 
in a chronological tabic continuous with the well-established chn)nology that begins 
in Egyptiac history ttrea 15S0 ii.c. with the inauguration ot the New Empire by Amosis 
and whith runs on thence without a break until it passes over into the Christian Era. 

' These two statements ot fact both have the sanction of high authority. The second 
of them was made hy Professor C. K. Leith, of the Lniversitv f)t Wisconsin, at a leeture 
at the W'llliamstow’ii Institute of Politics in August 19^5 at which the writer of this Study 
was present in the audience; the first was verified hy the writer at a conference fin war 
documentation at Amsterdam in September iu50 in conveisation with Pnifessor W. K. 
Hancock, the schfilar in charge of the production of official histones of the acts of the 
divers departments of the Ciovernment ol the United Kingdfim during the War of 
A.D. !y39-4«;. 

A reiteration of Leith’s statement is on record in a book published eighteen years after 
the delivery of the lecture, ‘’bhe hurit of industrialisation since the opening ol the present 
century has intensified the use of minerals, bfith in volume and fin) variety. In this 
forty-years period fif industrial expansion the World ha', used more of its mineral resources 
than in all preceding history’ (Leith, C. K.: World Aluwrals and World Peace (Wa- inng- 
ton, D.C. 1943, The lirookings Institution), p. i). I.cith’s estimate of the aecclcration 
in the use of minerals in general is eoi rohf>ratcd by another contemporaiy expert’s 
estimate of the aeceleration in the use of copper. ‘The total world production from 
earliest times up to 1910 has been estimated at 21 million tfins. In the years 1911-19.IO 
a further 25 million tons have been extracted* (lldgboni, I.: ‘Mineral Production’, in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Sivedidi Institute for Engineering Research^ No. 117 (Stockholm 
1932, Svenskabokhandelscentralen), p. 29). 

* See III. iii. 106-10. 3 See I. i. 179-80. 
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instability that is equally characteristic of their growths and of their 
disintegrations. 

2. Instances of Acceleration 

We may perhaps usefully follow up our opening attack on the hypo- 
thesis that the rate of cultural change is invariable by making a brief 
survey of instances, first of acceleration, then of retardation, and, in the 
third place, of an alternating rate. 

A familiar example of acceleration is the phenomenon of Revolution 
within the family circle of a single society; for Revolution, in this com- 
monest current Western usage of the term, proves on analysis — as we 
have found, in a previous context in this Study* — to be a social move- 
ment generated by an encounter between two communities which, 
though they belong to the same society, happen at the moment to be in 
different stages of evolution — military, political, economic, intellectual, 
or spiritual, as the case may he— differing markedly enough to stimulate 
the more backward of the two parties deliberately to quicken his pace 
with the intention of catching up, by a forced march, with his more 
forward neighbour and contemporary. In Late Modern Western his- 
tory the classical example is the French people^s revolutionary move, in 
and after a.d. 1789, to catch up with the constitutional progress, ahead 
of an eighteenth-century French ancun fegiwe, that had been achieved 
in Great Britain and the United States by that date. 

A rather more violent kind of revolution is generated by an encounter 
between marchmen on the fringe of a civilization and the more pre- 
cociously culti\ated denizens of the interior, when the marchmen set 
out to make good a cultural lag which in their case is apt to be greater 
than any cultural differentiation between one community in the interior 
and another. In Hellenic history the classical example is the Roman 
people’s series of revolutionary mo\cs to catch up, first with the con- 
stitutional progress ol Athens, and afterwards with the social progress of 
Sparta, \\dien Rome entered on her forced march in the fifth century 
u.c. she was, as we have seen,- .'>ome 140 or 150 years behind Athens, if 
we are right in equating the compilation of the Twelve I'ables of Roman 
Law' by the Decem\iri ci^ca 450 B.c. with the constitution that Solon 
worked out for Athens in and after 594 B.c. By the year 133 B.c., when 
Tiberius Gracchus launched in Italy a revolutionary piogramme of 
agrarian reform emulating the programme 1 lunched in Lacedaemon by 
King Agis IV in 243 B.c.,^ the Roman marchmen of the Hellenic World 
had reduced their 'rime-lag behind the communities in the heart of 
Hellas from nearly 150 years to no more than ^10; but it took the cen- 
tury of revolution and civil w'ar which 'I'iberius Gracchus undesignedly 
precipitated to enable Rome to dijw riglit abreast of the farthest 
advanced of her Hellenic contemporaries. In the course of this terrible 
century the stasis within the bosom of the Roman Commonw'ealth be- 
came identical with the final paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Troubles; 
and the no longer distinguishable tasks of bringing international peace 
to the Hellenic World and internal peace to the sole surviving Hellenic 

^ In IV. w. 135-6. 


2 In IV. iv. 205. 


3 Sec V. vi. 288, n. 4. 
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Great Power were both performed in the same act by an Augustus who 
combined a revolutionary dictatorship within the Roman body politic 
with a providential mission for the salvation of the Hellenic World in a 
personal union between the ex machina and the boss which made 
this Janus-lieaded statesman as great a Jicro in the eyes of Rome’s 
intolerably oppressed subjects as it made him a villain in the eyes of a 
tardily chastened Roman senatorial aristocracy which had so long and 
so abominably abused its power. 

This progressive acceleration of the Romans* pace in the course of 
Hellenic history is, of course, merely one outstanding example of the 
forced marches made by peoples on the fringes of a society’s domain 
in order to catch up with more precociously cultivated peoples living 
nearer to the society’s heart. In jMinoan history, for instance, wc catch 
glimpses — even through Archaeology’s dark glass— of the Peloponnese 
progressively catching up with the Cyclades and Crete, Central Greece 
with the Peloponnese, and 'I'hcssaly with Central Greece.* When 
Thessaly passed out of her Neolithic into her Chalcolithic Age c/rrn 
2000 B.C., she was no less than i,ooo years behind the Peloponnese, the 
Cyclades, and Crete, which had all made the same transition e/rea 3000 
B.C., and was 500 years behind even Central Greece, which had parted 
company from Thessaly by emerging from the Neolithic Age r/rca 
2500 B.c. Thereafter, when Thessaly made the subsequent transition 
from the Chalcolithic Age to the Bronze Age e/rca 1580 H.(\, she was 
only 620 years behind the Peloponnese, wiiich had crossed the same line 
circa 2200 u.c., and no more than 820 years behind the Cyclades and 
Crete, ^yhieh had crossed it circa 2400 B.c. At the end of the Minoan 
story, circa 1200 b.c., 'Jiicssaly plunged out of the civilization of the 
Bronze Age into the barbarism of the Iron Age- neck and neck w ith all 
the other provinces of a dissolving Minoan World — which means that, 
during the 380 years 1580-1200 B.c., Thessaly had covered the cultural 
distance which it had taken the Cyclades and Crete the 1200 years 
2400 --1 200 B.c. to traverse. This scries of comparalivc dates indicates 
that, in Thessaly in the time of the Minoan Ci\ ilization, there w'as a 
progressive acceleration of the cultural tempo in the course of eight 
hundred years ending at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth cen- 
turies B.c. 

Beyond the outermost marches of a civilization’s geographical domain 
there lies a limbo tenanted by primitive societies whose children are 
potential converts to the culture of an adjoining civilization in its growth 
stage but become an alienated external proletariat w hen the civilization 
loses its attractiveness as the result of a breakdown.^ In an earlier con- 
text^ wc have glanced at what happens to these transfronticr barbarians 
after the collapse of a universal state’s military ii/iies which has been 

* See the chronological chart in (Ilotz, G.: La Cnihsalwn fPaiis 1921, La 

Renaissance clu Livre), pp. 2.S-31. (;h)t//s dating of str.»ta of debris in the Minoan World 
is based on the presence there of objects of K^yptiac prosenante which have made it 
possible at least tentatively to translate the relative terms of AtRtan strati^^raphv into the 
absolute terms of Kgyptidc chronology from the date of the Eighteenth Dynasty’s 
inauguration onwards. 2 See III. iii. 160-1. 

3 Sec V. V. X94-2IO. 4 Vlll. vi’ii. 45 -72. 
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damming the barbarians back for generations or perhaps even for cen- 
turies. By the time when the sudden bursting of a barrage that has been 
cultural as well as military brings the flood of Barbarism down in spate 
upon the long sheltered but now at last defenceless remains of a garden- 
city within the fallen ring- wall, the cultural differentiation between the 
unreclaimed barbarians and the sophisticated citizens of a cosmopolis 
has become so extreme that the effort of cultural acceleration required 
of the barbarian invaders, if they are to make good their Time-lag behind 
the conquered subjects of the vanished universal state, usually proves to 
be beyond the limits of the Human Psyche’s adaptability. The bar- 
barians’ fate is therefore often an ironical one. The more sensational 
their military and political triumphs, the more demoralizing their 
spiritual boulvvcrsement is apt to be. 

I’hese encounters between marchmen just within the fringe of a 
civilization’s domain, or barbarians just beyond its pale, and the more 
highly cultivated communities in the interior are variations on the same 
historical theme as the encounters between representatives of two or 
more different civilizations; and in our study of these we have noticed 
that, when a civilization is hit by the impact of a more powerful and 
aggressive society of its own kind, one of the defensive responses that 
tile children of the assaulted civilization are apt to make is the attempt 
to fight the aggressor with his own weapons which we havx labelled 
‘Ilerodianism’.^ Since Time is of the essence of the Ilcrodian’s problem 
if his policy is to be justified by success in making an assaulted society able 
to hold its own before it has been overwhelmed, Herodianism neces- 
sarily calls for an effort of cultural acceleration; and this is assuredly the 
explanation of the success of the Herodian movement which was an 
abortive Scandinavian Civilization’s prevailing reaction to the impact of 
an early Medieval Western Christendom. 

The writer of this Study v iv idly remembers the impression made on 
him by a visit to the Nordiska Museet at Stockholm in the summer of 
the year iqio. After passing through a series of rooms displaying chefs- 
d\i‘uvre of the Scandinavian Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze-Age, and 
pre-Christian Iron- Age cultures, he was startled to find himself walking 
through a room displaying Scandinavian-made products of the Early 
Modern Age of Western history in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
Wondering how he could have failed to notice the Scandinavian- made 
products of the Western Middle Ages, whicli must surely be on view in 
their due place in the sequence, the Ivnglish visitor retraced his steps — 
to find that there was, sure enough, a Medieval room, but that its con- 
tents were so inconspicuous, by comparison with the trophies of the 
pre-Christian ages, that after all it was quite easy to traverse it unawares. 
Thus the visual impression made on .t lavcllcr through this series of 
rooms in a museum of Scandinavian arts and crafts was that Scandinavia 
had passed in a flash out of a Late Iron Age in which she had been 
beginning to create a promising distinctive civilization of her own into 
an Early Modern Age in which she had become an undistinguished 
participant in a standardized Italianate Western Christian culture; and 

^ * Sec IX. viii. 580-623. 
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this impression faithfully reflected the patent historical truth that the 
Scandinavian peoples’ tour de force of grafting themselves on to the 
stem of an alien Western Christian Civilization had been achieved by a 
forced march. 

Part of the price of this feat of acceleration had been the cultural 
impoverishment to which the Nordiska Museet bore witness; for the 
banality of the Italianate Modern Western paraphernalia attesting the 
Scandinavians’ success at that stage in drawing abreast of the main body 
of Western Christendom was thrown into relief by the inimitable excel- 
lence of the products of ages anterior to Scandinavia’s cultural conversion 
in the eleventh century of the Christian Era; and this excellence had 
been one of the fruits of a previous Time-lag which the Scandinavian 
converts to a Western Christian culture had subsequently made good. 
The products of a Scandinavian Palaeolithic Age, Neolithic Age, and 
Bronze Age had been excellent because a laggard ly Scandinavian 
craftsmanship had been wont to go on cultivating and perfecting im- 
ported techniques and motifs long after these had been abandoned in 
favour of some new-fangled device in the culturally precocious regions 
in which these motifs and techniques had originated.* 'Po retain the 
cultural advantages of laggardlincss while achieving the tour de force of 
catching up with precocious neighbours was beyond the wit of the 
Scandinavian or any other school of culture; and, over and above a cul- 
tural acceleration’s inescapable penalty of cultural impoverishment, the 
Scandinavian Herodians also had to pay the further penalty of spiritual 
demoralization^ which had likewise been the price of the Romans’ 
forced march to catch up with the Greeks, ^ and of the Vandals’ forced 
march to catch up with the Romans. 

After this glance at one instance of acceleration in the field of en- 
counters betw’cen contemporaries, m wiiich a long procession of Wes- 
ternizing Herodians, extending from Ilauk Erlendsson through Peter 
the Great to Mustafa Kemal, had succeeded, through forced marches, 
in catching up, at least on the surface of life, with the current Western 
culture of their day, W'c may turn next to the field of renaissances in 
which dead cultures had been brought hack to life through being con- 
jured up by living societies ; and in this field wc shall see that an accelera- 
tion of cultural tempo is part and parcel of the response to the challenge 
from the revenant which we have labelled ‘the Antaean rebound’.^ 

This lively reaction to the evocation of a ghost is evidence that the 
establishment of a psychic contact wfith the dead can be exhilarating; 
and this at first sight surprisingly stimulating emotional effect of so 
eerie an encounter is explained by the fact that the necromancer’s com- 
munion with the dead gives him a chance of sharing in experiences 
which are still out of his reach in his own living world. 'I’his exciting 
possibility is opened up by the gruesome art of Necromancy because an 
experience that lies chronologically in the Past may be situate philoso- 
phically in the Future, in the sense of being something that the necro- 
mancer w'ho has conjured it up out of a dead civilization’s repertory has 

> See II. ii. 342-3; III. iii. 138 and 157. * See II. ii. 357-60. 

3 Sec IV. iv. 505-10. See pp. 140-8, above. 
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never yet experienced in his own life. If, for example, the lacrimae rerum} 
that Virgil has immortalized in his poetry have been distilled from the 
experience of an age of Hellenic history that is philosophically some five 
hundred years later than Dante^s age in Western history, then, if Dante 
can succeed in entering into Virgil’s thoughts and feelings, he will be 
anticipating a stage in the experience of his own living society that will 
not be reached there until, at earliest, the generation of Wordsworth, and 
perhaps not until a generation still unborn in a.d. 1952. This means that 
in psychic, as opposed to chronological, terms a Dante who has placed 
himself en r a l)port wixh. a Virgil will be, not recoiling thirteen hundred 
years back into the Past, but shooting ahead five hundred years forward 
into the future. In other words, his feat of raising Virgil from the dead 
wWl have been a feat of cultural acceleration. 

'Phe most drastic of all known movements of cultural acceleration is 
the offspring of a mood of Futurism^ in which the heirs of a disinte- 
grating civilization reject their own cultural heritage in order to embrace 
an alien culture which attracts these purest of all revolutionaries to the 
extent to which it presents an antithesis to ancient cultural traditions 
when these have ceased to satisfy deep spiritual needs that insist on 
seeking satisfaction from some source or other. A classical example is 
the conversion of the Hellenic World during its universal state from its 
native cults of nature-worship, state-worship, and philosophy to in- 
coming (Oriental religions which now' met with no serious rivals except 
one another for the allegiance of pagan Hellenic souls, and w'hose com- 
petition ended in the decisive victory of Christianity. 'I’his complete 
triumph of Christianity in the Hellenic World has a counterpart in the 
Sinic World in the partial triumph there of the Mahayana; and in both 
cases wc find the spiritual revolution expressing itself visually in an 
aesthetic revolution that is no less thorough. In a dissolving Sinic 
Society the nati\e Sinic art of the Han Age was rejected in favour of an 
1 lelleno- Indie art that was the Mahayana’s aesthetic vehicle. In a dis- 
solving Hellenic Society the Hellenic style was rejected in favour of the 
Bvzantinc. 

If the latter, at any rate, of these two aesthetic revolutions was, as it 
would seem to have been, a conscious and deliberate act,^ this would 
explain how it could happen that the four hundicd years between 
Hadrian’s and Justinian’s day should have witnessed a change of style 
in the architecture of the Hellenic World luat was incomparably more 
radical than any ihangc that can be observ er! in the course of the six 
hundred years betw'een Ictinus’s day and 1 ladrian’s ^ On the aesthetic 
plane, as on the military plane, Justinian’s generation had deliberately 
taken the plunge out of a disintegrating Hellenic into a nascent Byzan- 
tine culture which the next gencratu^s was cornpellci! to take on the 
economic and political planes willy-nilly by the deluge that descended 
after Justinian’s death. This revolutionary breach of cultural continuity 
accounts for the striking acceleration in the rate of change in the style 


* Virgil: Anirid^ Uo(>k I, 1 . 462. 

’ See IV| iv. 21 and 54-S5. 

'• See 111 . iii. 163 and IV. iv. 445. 


2 Sev V. vi. 97-132. 

Sec pp. 351-2, above. 
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of architecture that is recorded visually in the contrast between the 
Ayia Sophia and the Olympieum; and in this Helleno-Byzantine 
illustration of the rapidity of the pace of cultural change during the 
social interregnum intervening between the histories of an antecedent 
civilization and its successor we have the answer to H. R. Hall’s conun- 
drum; for in Egyptiac history the interval between the end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty and the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty was 
likewise a social interregnum that can be recognized, on close inspection, 
as being the historical lesion that it is, in spite of the solidity with which 
a parted steel cable’s frayed and flying ends have been posthumously 
spliced and welded together in the white heat of an explosion of cultural 
fanaticism. 

In previous contexts’ we have seen reasons for believing that, after the 
expiry of the mandate of a Middle Empire which had served as a dis- 
integrating Egyptiac Society’s universal state, the disintegration-process 
was heading towards the dissolution of the time-expired civilization and 
the eventual emergence of a new society afliliated to it, when this normal 
course of events was arrested and reversed by the abnormal effects of a 
fanatical hatred thac had been aroused in Egyptiac souls by Hyksos 
barbarian invaders who had committed the, in Egyptiac eyes, unpardon- 
able offence of acquiring a tincture of an alien culture before setting foot 
on Egyptian soil. 'Fhe consequent anti-IIyksos toiion sacrce between an 
Egyptiac dominant minority and internal proletariat resulted in a resur- 
rection of the Egyptiac universal state in the shape of the New Empire 
and in the consequent substitution of an Epimethean epilogue to 
Egyptiac history for the new civilization, distinct from the Egyptiac 
though affiliated to it, that was showing signs of coming to biith when 
the normal course of historical development was given a peculiar twist 
in this Egyptiac case. The social interregnum insulating a moribund 
Egyptiac Civilization that refused to die from an embryonic affiliated 
civilization that was denied the opportunity of being born was to that 
extent abortive; yet the breach of cultural continuity at this point, which 
was afterwards so studiously patched up and plastered over by the hands 
of archaistic-minded Egyptian Zealots under the regime of a post- 
Hyksos restoration, was nevertheless sharp enough to account for the 
empirically verifiable fact that the two centuries between the end of (he 
Twelfth Dynasty and the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty wit- 
nessed a notably greater change of style in Ivgyptiac art than the imme- 
diately preceding two centuries during which the l\velflh Dynasty had 
been continuously in the saddle. So far from its being incredible that 
‘the changes observable during its [the Twelfth Dynasty’s] continuance’ 
should not be ‘in any way comparable to those which had come about 
between its termination and the rise of the Eighteenth,’- it would be 
inexplicable if the second of these two periods of equal chronological 
length should not have witnc.ssed a notably greater change of style than 
the first, considering that during the first the Egyptiac Civilization w^as 
in its universal state, whereas the second period v\ as occupied by one of 

* See I. i. 136-45; IV. iv. 85, 4x2; V. V. 2-3, 152, and 351-3. 

* n. U. Hall, quoted on pp. 350-1, above. 
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those social interregna in which the current of history perceptibly 
quickens its pace.* 

If we were challenged to find evidence for some general law governing 
the tempo of change in the realm of Life, the evidence that has proved 
irreconcilable with the hypothesis of invariability might perhaps lend 
itself more speciously to an hypothesis of secular acceleration. 

In the history of Life on Earth, the Fauna had developed faster than 
the Flora; the vertebrates faster than the invertebrates; the mammals 
faster than the reptiles ; Man through the transmission of a social heri- 
tage by means of education faster than the non-human animals through 
the transmission of a racial heritage by means of physical procreation 
Upper Palaeolithic Man faster than Lower Palaeolithic Man; and Man 
in Process of Civilization faster than a Primitive Man who had lapsed 
into a Yin-state in reaction from the Yang-effort of struggling up into 
becoming human. In a twentieth-century Westernizing World in which 
the pace of Man’s intellectual and technological progress had been 
speeded up once again, and this time to an unprecedented degree, by 
a recent ^^'estern Industrial Revolution, it looked as if a crescendo that 
had been rising by geometrical progression, in a steeper and steeper 
curve, ever since I^ifc’s first epiphany, might now be on the point of 
culminating, in Human Life, in a pace at w^hich men’s racing thoughts 
and wills would no longer find themselves able either to coax or to 
drive their inseparable subconscious fellow-traveller in the depths of the 
Psyche to keep in the running; and the psychic catastrophe which this 
threat of psycliic discord portended seemed at this stage to be not merely 
overtaking the surviving primitive societies and surviving non-Western 
civilizations that were being uprooted by the Western bulldozer’s 
titanic impact ; it now also appeared to be impending over the heads of 
the demonic Western chauffeurs of a potently mechanized Juggernaut’s 
car. 

‘One of the phenomena that bring out, particularly clearly, the relation 
between the magnitude and pressure of the network of interdependence 
[linking together indi\idual iiuman beings in the Modern Western World] 
on the one hand anil the psychic state of the individual on the other hand 
is what we call “tlie tempo” of our age. This [term] “tempo” is in reality 
nothing but an expression for indicating the multiplicity of the chains of 
the social network that find a node in every single social function and the 
pressunj of the competition, emanating from tliis far-flung and densely 
populated net, that puts its “drive” into every single transaction.’^ 

We need not commit ourselves to the theory of a secular tendency 
towards acceleration in the march of Life which might seem at first sight 

* See I. i. 43-44. 

- Sec pp. 311) lb, above. Julian Huxley poii.is out that, in the jump from evolution 
on the inorRanu level to Life, as well as in the Mibscqucnt jump from the transmission 
of a heiitaRe by procreation to its transmission by education, ‘the evolutionary process* 
had to pay tor beinp 'nuith accelerated in time’ b> being ‘immensely restricted in extent’ 
(Huxley, 'J.: Kvolutionm v Ethn^, the Romanes Lecture, it; 43 . reprinted in Huxley. 
T. H. and J.: Evolution and Ethus, iSqj-iq^ , f London 1947, Pilot Press), pp. 120-1 
and 123). 

3 Elias, N.: Vber den Prozes% der Zivilisation, vol. ii: Wandlungen der Gesellschaft: 
Entzoutf ztt finer Theorie der Zivilisation (Basel 1939, Haus zum Falken), p. 337. 

B 201G.IS N 2 
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to be commended by the evidence that we have just been marshalling; 
for one manifestly weak point in the implicit argument is that the 
evidence, impressive though it looks when viewed en groSy does not 
cover, at the human climax of the story, more than the intellectual and 
technological sides of Man’s nature and activity; and the formidably 
clear-cut picture of imminent and apparently inescapable disaster falls 
out of focus as soon as we begin to make it more true to real life by 
bringing Man’s aesthetic and religious faculties and activities into the 
frame. The value of this specious hypothesis of a secular acceleration in 
the tempo of change lies, not in any intrinsic probability of its own, but 
in its testimony against the probability of the hypothesis that the tempo 
is invariable. 


2 - Instances of Returdat ion 

Now that we have mustered these divers instances of acceleration in 
the tempo of cultural change, we shall not find it dillicult to identify 
antithetical instances of retardation. 

For example, the accelerations that declare themseh es in revolutions 
within the family circle of a single society have their antithesis in the 
social enormities that are generated by a slmgglei’s refusal to try to 
catch up with the progress of the main body.* A classical example of an 
enormity arising from a wilful retardation is the exacerbation of the 
Modern Western institution of Plantation Slavery in the Southern 
States of the American Union during the generation that elapsed be- 
tween the peaceful abolition of Slavery throughout the British Empire 
in A.D. 1833 and its forcible abolition in the United States in a.d. 1863 
at the cost of the Civil War of a.d. 1861-5.^ 

The acceleration that is demanded of marchmen when they are in- 
ducted into the life of more precocious communities in the interior, and 
into which the transfrontier barbarians arc spurred at a hotter pace 
when they pour across a fallen limes into the derelict pro\inces of a 
universal state, has its antithesis in the retardation that is apt to be the 
price of migrating, in the opposite direction, from the heart of a society 
towards its extremities. Classical examples are the ‘living museums’-^ in 
which a seventeenth-century Normandy, Ulster, England, and Holland, 
and a sixteenth-century Castile and Portugal, were still to be found in a 
twentieth-century Quebec, Appalachia, Charleston, Transvaal, Peru, 
and Macao. The moral bouleversement that registers a barbarian in\ ader’s 
inability to accelerate the pace of his cultural adaptation to the almost 
prohibitively extreme degree demanded by the suddenness of his trans- 
lation from an unreclaimed wilderness into a derelict paradise has its 
antithesis in a previous arrest of this adolescent’s psychic development 
that has registered his frustration when he has found himself barred out 
by a military limes whose sudden creation at the moment of a universal 
state’s establishment is as portentous an event in an external proletariat’s 
experience as the sudden collapse of the limes when the universal state 
eventually breaks up. 

In the field of encounters in the Space-dimension an Herodianism 

* See IV. iv. 136-7. * See IV. iv. 137-41. ^ See III. iii. i 34 “ 9 * 
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that deliberately quickens its pace, in order to learn, before it is too late, 
how to keep an alien assailant at bay by fighting him with his own 
weapons, has its counterpart in a Zcalotism that wilfully slows its pace 
down in the vain hope of thereby breaking off contact with a galloping 
adversary. In Jewry’s reaction to the impact of Hellenism, classical 
examples of Zealotism arc presented by the violent responses of the 
Maccabees and sicarii and the non-violent responses of the Pharisees, 
Scribes, and Rabbis / and, in an Islamic Society’s reaction to the impact 
of a Modern Western Civilization, the militant Maccabees and sicarii 
have their counterparts in the Wahhabis, SanusTs, Idrisis, and Mahdists.-^ 
In the field of encounters in the Time-dimension an Antaean rebound 
that wins from Necromancy an anticipatory communion with the Future 
has its antithesis in an Atlantcan stance in which a Necromancer who 
has yielded to the legendary Epimethean impulse of Lot’s wife is petri- 
fied by the hypnotic stare of a resuscitated corpse’s Medusan countenance 
into the rigidity of a pillar of salt pinned down by the incubus of the 
Past. A classical example is the retardation of the Orthodox Christian 
and Far Eastern civilizations on the political plane through the resuscita- 
tion of the Roman Empire in the shape of the East Roman Empire in the 
one case, and of the Han Empire in the shape of the T’ang Empire in 
the other, ^ and their retardation on the linguistic and literary plane 
througli the resuscitation of the Hellenic and the Sinic Classics.** 

The violent acceleration in the tempo of cultural change that is 
generated by Futurism when it repudiates a social heritage has its anti- 
thesis in a comparably extreme retardation that is induced by Archaism 
when it surrenders itself to the spell of the Past. We have already come 
across classical examples of this archaistic retardation on the linguistic 
and literary plane in the Xeo- Attic and Neo-Sanskrit languages and 
literatures, 5 and on the visual aesthetic plane in a Western Neo-Gothic 
architecture^^ and in an Egyptiac revival, in the Age of the Twenty- 
si.xth Dynasty, of the classic style of an Old Kingdom which had been 
obsolete for some two thousand years."^ A Saite regime that recoiled that 
distance back into the past in its search for aesthetic inspiration was the 
penultimate avatar of an Egyptiac universal state which had refused to 
be content with a universal state’s standard lease of life; and such 
tortoise-paced ‘’Fithoni’,^ within whose creeping carapaces a senile body 
social continues to lead a lingering life-in-dcath, are enormities of the 
same genus as the ‘fossils’ of extinct civilizations exemplified in the 
Jews and the Parsecs,*’ and as the live but arrested civilizations exempli- 
fied in the Spartans and the Esquimaux.’*’ An arrest which had been 
the nemesis of superhuman previous exertions was perhaps the most 
dramatic instance of retardation in the histories of the civilizations up to 
date; and in the histories of the primitix. societies this had its counter- 
part in Primitive Man’s eventual lapse into a Yin-state that had been 
the nemesis of a social animal’s previous tour de force of transmuting 
itself from Sub-Man into Man. 

‘ See V. V. 68-76 and IX. viii. 584-5. * Ste V.v. 295-6 and 329, and IX. viii. 601-3. 

' See pp. 15 and 16, abo\e. ♦ See pp. 62-78, above. 

s See V. 71-81. ^ Sec V. vi. 60. '' Sec V. \ 4 . 61-62. 

® See VI. vii. 47-52. ’ See I. i. 35 and 51. *0 See III. iii. 1-88. 
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4. Instances of an Alternating Rate of Charge 

In our survey of evidences of variability in the tempo of change we 
have so far confined our attention to cases in which this variability has 
displayed itself in some single change of speed, whether upwards or 
downwards. Our survey would be incomplete if w^e did not also take 
account of cases in which there has been a concatenation of changes of 
speed in w’hich the two antithetical movements of acceleration and 
retardation have alternated. 

A conspicuous instance of an alternating change of speed is the 
rhythm of Withdrawal-and-Rcturn which w^e have analysed in a pre- 
vious Part.' The purpose, whether conscious or subconscious, of a 
potentially creative minority’s temporary withdrawal from full participa- 
tion in the contemporary common life the society of which it is a 
member is to win for itself an opportunity of realizing its potentialities 
by forging ahead of the rank-and-filc. Its disengagement from contact 
with its neighbours permits an acceleration of its own pace which it 
could never have achieved if it had been content to have its own pace 
set for it by the a\crage pace of these pedestrian neighbours; and it is in 
the course of this individual spurt of acceleration that the minority suc- 
ceeds or fails in bringing its creative potentialities to fruition. This, how- 
ever, is not the end of the story ; for, as w’e have seen, a creative minority ’s 
mission is to peiform its work of creation, not just for itself, but for the 
benefit of the whole of the society to which it belongs. A creative 
withdrawal therefore will have missed fire if it is not folUnved by a 
redemptive return; and a re-entry into the ranks that the minority has 
temporarily deserted is necessarily accompanied by a retardation of its 
pace from the rate at w'hich it has been travelling hi vacuo to the slower 
rate at which it must now travel once more if it is to keep in step with 
neighbours whom it has to convert to the newly created idea or ideal or 
aptitude that it is bringing hack with it from its lone reconnaissance. It 
will be seen that, on analysis, the movement of \Vithdi*awal-and-Keturn 
turns out to follow a rhythm of three beats entailing two changes of 
speed, the first change upward and the second downv\ard; and, as far as 
it is possible to portray a spiritual act in terms of the mechanical play of 
physical forces, we may compare the tripartite movement of a creative 
minority’s withdrav\al and return with the drill performed by the driver 
of a car w^hen he changes gear by the threefold action of declutching, 
acceleration, and a rc-engagement that rcabates the momentarily free- 
running engine’s racing speed by loading it once again with the retard- 
ing weight of the momentarily disengaged vehicle. 

A concatenation of alternating changes of speed which runs, not just 
to two, but certainly to three and possibly to four, terms is to be found 
in the Modern Western history of the arts of shipbuilding and naviga- 
tion. This story begins with a sudden acceleration wdiich revolutionized 
both these arts in the West during the fifty years a.d. 1440-90; this 
spurt was followed by a technological retardation w'hich persisted 
throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; and 


* In III. iii. 248-63. 
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this relatively long spell of comparative stagnation was then followed by 
another sudden acceleration which revolutionized the same arts once 
again during the fifty years a.d. 1840-90. In a.d. 1952 the next phase 
was still enigmatical because it was still in progress; but to a layman’s 
eye it looked at this date as if the fresh technological advances achieved 
during the immediately preceding sixty years, remarkable though they 
might have seemed in any other historical context, might prove in 
retrospect not to compare in extent with the revolutionary achievements 
of a Victorian half-century. This series of alternating changes of pace in 
one sphere of technological activity in the history of one civilization is 
worth examining for the light that it may throw on the general question 
of the relation between Law and Freedom in History. 

The key-notes of the fifteenth-century acceleration in the ship- 
wright’s and the navigator’s art were its suddenness and its speed. 

‘In the fifteenth century . . . there was a swift and momentous change in 
the building of ships. It was a great era of architecture. In the space of 
fifty years the sea-going sailing-ship developed from a single-master into 
a three-master carrying five or six sails.’* 

And this technological revolution in the West not only gave its authors 
access to all quarters of the Globe by making them masters of Oceanic 
navigation; it also gave them an ascendancy over all non-Western 
mariners whom tliey encountered in any seas.^ 

‘At the beginning of the fifteenth century the seaborne trade of Europe 
was carried in ships markedly inferior in design and workmanship to the 
vessels used in many parts of the East; but at the end of the sixteenth 
century the West European ships were the best in the World. They were, 
perhaps, less handy and less weatherly than the junks of the China seas, 
but in general, in their combination of seaworthiness, endurance, carrying 
capacity, and fighting power, they proved superior to anything else afloat.*^ 

This new-fangled Western type of vessel is the most characteristic 
emblem of a Modern Age of \Wstern history {ciirnbat circa a.d. 1475- 
1875) during which its unchallenged supremacy was proclaimed in its 
monopoly of the title ‘ship’, by w hich it came to be know n par excellence. 
’The ‘ship’s’ distinctive virtue, in which it surpassed its successors as 
conspicuously as its predecessors, was its power to keep the sea for an 
almost unlimited length of time on end; and this virtue has been divined 
and lauded by a nineteenth-century Western man of letters who lived 
to sec the ‘ship’ reach its peak of technical perfection, and all but li\ed 
on to see it disappear from the seas as suddenly as it had invaded them 
some four hundred years earlier. 

‘L’ancien navire de Christophe Colomb et de Ruyter cst un dcs grands 
chefs-d’ecuvre de riiomme. II est inepi. 'hie cn force eomnie Tinfini en 

* Hdssctt-Lowkc, J. W., and Holland, G.: Ship\ and Min (London IQ46, llairap), 
p. 46. The quotations from this book baxe been made xMth the permission of the 
pultiishers. 

2 This lexolutionarv change in .m oeciimeniia! bal.intc of power is touched upon in 
Toynbee, A. J.: Cii ili'zatwn on Trial (Londtm iy-8, Oxford Lnhersity Press), pp. 62- 
9h; ‘The Unifieation ot the World and the Change in Historical Perspcctix e.’ 

^ Parry, I 11 .: Europe and a Wider World, 1415 -17^5 (London 1949, Hutchinson), 
p. 21. 
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souffles, il emmagasine le vent dans sa voile, il cst precis dans Timmense 
diffusion des vagucs, il flotte et il ri‘gne/* 

This Modern Western ship was the offspring of a happy marriage 
between divers traditional builds and rigs, each of which had peculiar 
excellencies but also consequent limitations. The Western ship that 
was brought to birth between A.n. 1440 and A.n. 1490 was a felicitous 
harmonization of the strong points of an age-old l\Icditerranean oar- 
propelled ‘long ship’, alias galley, and a coeval Mediterranean square- 
rigged ‘round-ship*, alias ‘carrack’, with a latcen-rigged Indian-Ocean- 
faring ‘caravel* whose forerunner is depicted in the visual records of an 
Egyptiac maritime expedition to the East African land of Punt in the 
reign of the Empress Hatshepsut {imperahat 1486-1468 B.r.), and with 
a massively built Atlantic-Ocean-faring sailing-ship which caught 
Caesar’s eye in 56 b.c. when he occupied the territory of the insurgent 
Veneti around the city that afterwards came to be known as Vannes in 
Britanny.- The fifteenth-century Western harmonization of these far- 
fetched elements was felicitous in the sense that their diverse excellencies 
were combined in a new pattern in which their respective limitations 
were transcended. 

The carrack — which was introduced from Mcvlitcrranean into Atlantic 
waters, and was there blended with the local indigenous Ocean-faring 
type of craft, at the turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries’ — had 
the right rig to serve as the main equipment of ships of the large dimen- 
sions to which the coming West Itiuropcan Indiamen must run, because 
the carrack’s square rig allowed the sail to be broken up into units of a 
manageable size, and therefore allowed the total spread of sail to be 
progressively increased by multiplying the number of these units.^ At 
the opening of the fifteenth century the standard Western square-rigged 
ship had only a single sail, since it had only a single mast, and this mast 
carried no top-sail.’’ By the middle of the century the standard number 
of masts had risen from one to three in West European Atlantic waters;^' 
and, though the sixteenth-century addition of a fourth mast was dis- 
continued in the seventeenth century and was not reintroduced until the 
nineteenth,^ the spread of sail was nevertheless increased by the alterna- 
tive method of progressively raising the number of tiers of sail on each 
mast to six and by supplementing the regular sails \\ ith studding sails. 
This advantage of the square rig was, however, offset by the drawback 
that it gave the navigator no choice but to sail before the wind;^ and no 
doubt this w^as one reason wdiy ‘the square-rigged ship -the nan - 
played no considerable part in the early discoveries. 'I'lic Portuguese 
preferred a borrowed alternative, the lateen caravel —a highly individual 
craft which betrayed Asiatic influence in its every line.**' 

* Hui'o, Victor: Les Afi^/rahle^, Part II, Book II, chap. 3. 

* Sec Caesar: lielliwi (iallicum. Book III, ihap. 13. 

3 Sec Bowen, F. C.: From (Jarrack to CAipptr (London 194S, Staples Press), p. 8. 
Cp. ibid., p. 12. * Sec Parry, op. iit., pp. 21-22. 

5 See ibid., p. 22. See Bowtn, op. cit., p. 8 . Cp. ibid., p. 13. 

7 See Clowes, Cj. S. 1 j. • Sailing Ships^ their llistorv and Dezflopnunt: Part I . Historical 
Notes (London 1932, H.M. Stationery Ollice), p. 107. Cp. Parry, op. cit., p. 25, and 
Prestage, E. : The Portuguese Pioneers (London 1933, Black), p. 332. 

* See Parry, op. cit., pp. 21-22. '* Ibid., p. 22. 
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The lateen sail had been invented in the Indian Ocean; and lateen 
caravels had been introduced into the Mediterranean by the Muslims 
and had been borrowed by the Portuguese from them.* In Prince Henry 
the Navigator’s annual southward voyages of discovery down the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, which had begun in a.d. 1421, if not before, ^ caravels 
were ‘first used in 1440, to judge by Azurara’.^ The virtue of the lateen 
rig was that it enabled the navigator to beat to windward;^ but in this 
rig there were two drawbacks to set against the advantage. One was that 
in a lateen-riggcd vessel it was difficult to ‘go about* — a manceuvre that 
might be seldom necessary in monsoon navigation, but that became a 
matter of serious concern when the lateen rig was introduced from the 
Indian Ocean into other waters.^ The other drawback of the lateen rig 
was that the size and weight of lateen spars were so great in proportion 
to the size of the sail which they could carry, by comparison with tlie 
sail-carrying capacity of the square rig, that this defect of the lateen rig 
set limits to the maximum spread of canvas, and therefore to the maxi- 
mum size of the vessel thus equipped.* 

Out of these two piquantly diverse types of vessel, the Portuguese and 
Spanish shipwrights succeeded, before the end of the fifteenth century, 
in creating a new composite type w^ith a mixed rig, the caravela redondaP 
This was a three-masted vessel of barquentine rig, in the sense that it 
carried square sails on the fore-mast and lateen (not, of course, yet fore- 
and-aft) sails on the main-mast and the mizen-mast.® By an early date in 
the sixteenth century this type - with the main-mast as well as the fore- 
mast now’ square-rigged — had become the standard type throughout 
Western Uhristendom;^ and, though the vessels used by Vasco da Gama 
arc recorded to have been, not caravelas redondas, but nausP^ we may 
presume that these late-fifteenlh-ccntury ‘ships’ resembled the late- 
fiftecnth-century caravels in having a mixed rig, even if they differed 
from them in being of heavier tonnage” and clumsier build. In the course 
of the sixteenth century this clumsiness was fined dowm in the build 
of the galleon, which was a carrack with a caravela redonda'^ mixed rig 
and with a Mediterranean galley’s slim lines.” By a.d. 1485 the navi- 
gators of this full-blown Modern Western ‘ship’ had equipped them- 
selves for finding their way over the high seas by mastering the art 
— invented by Arab na\ igators in the Indian Ocean —of reckoning their 
latitude by the co-ordinated use of the quadrant and a set of astronomical 
tables.* ^ By the opening of the sixteenth centiuy they had equipped them- 

^ See ibid., pp. 2^ 24. 

Sre PrestaKt*, K.: 77 /e Pottufpifse Piuneirs (Londi)ii 10.^8, Ulaik), p. 54. 

’ See ibid., p. '?12. The reference is to Fannes de Azinara, (J.. i^hroruca do De^cobri- 
mento e (UmquisUi de (/i/iW, edited by Carrciia and S;.» ,arem (Paris 1841, Aillaud); 
EnKli-'h translation by Dea/lcy, C. R., and Prc'^tacr, K.: The Chioniile of the Dtscoiity 
(Hid (JoiuiHCst oj (Juincd (London 1896 9, Haki”' Soviety, 2 \ols.). 

^ Sec Parrv, op. ».it., p. 23. 

See ibid.', p. 23. ' * Sec ibid., p. 23. 

’ See Prestape, op. tit., p. 332; rarr>', op. cit., p. 24. 

See Bowen, op. cit., p. g; I^irry, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

^ Sec Parry, op. cit., p. 25. ^ec PrestaRC, op. cit., p. 332. 

” AccordiiiR to PiestaRc, op. cit., p. 332, the tennage of the Ocean-faring caravelas 
redotidas ranged from 150 to 200 tons, as against a range of from 400 tons to 800/1,000 
tons for Vas^ da (mama’s natis. 

Sec Bov^n, op. cit., p. 7. ” Sec Prestage, op. cit., pp. 315-18. 
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selves for holding their own against any human adversaries en voyage 
by the invention of opening up gun ports betwccn-decks.® 

‘What is so remarkable about these ships is their wonderful develop- 
ment. They do not stand so very far distant in point of general structure 
and rig from the ships of Nelson’s day;’* 

and, by the same token, what is so remarkable about the half-century of 
acceleration in the Western arts of shipbuilding and navigation circa 
A.D. 1440-90 is that it was followed by three centuries of hardly less 
conspicuous retardation. 

‘[The] smug complacency [of the majority of British shipowners at the 
time of the revision of the Navigation Acts in a.d. 1845] had devastating 
effects on the shipbuilding industry itselt as well as disclosing an inertia 
that was out of step with the changing tii*'es; for we were passing, as a 
nation, out of an agrarian order into an industrial one, which made far 
greater demands on transport. How much progress had been made in 
naval architecture in the past two centuries? Certainly there had been 
many innovations and important improvements in the construction and 
the rig .3 Labour-saving appliances, too, had been invented. But, if we 
confine ourselves to essentials, especially in respect of the hull, the pro- 
gress is almost negligible. After all, there was little incentive towards better 
ship-design while there was little competition. . . . 

‘Builders were content to pursue the well-tried methods, and there is 
small evidence of creative originality. The Dumer’s draughts of ship- 
plans for 1680 . . . show a method of ship-building which does not differ 
very appreciably from that employed a century later. I’he standard work 
on the architecture of the wooden ship w’as written by Frederick Hendrick 
Chapman, who became Chief Constructor and Admiral Superintendent 
of the Swedish Naval Dockyard at Karlskrona. 'I'his great designer, born 
in 1721, came of an old English family from Deptford, from whom he 
inherited his skill and enthusiasm for naval architecture. His Architectiira 
Navalis Mercatoria and his TreatUe on Shipbuildint', an amplitication of 
the former work published in 1775, were freely ciuoted from in the official 
report of the Chatham Committee of Naval Architects of 1842-44.^ 
There could be no more conclusive evidence than this of the “mark-time” 
in shipbuilding and ship-design. . . . 

‘The ordinary standaid of merchant ships was not creditable. They 
were slow, unhandy, ill-equipped, and inferior in workmanship. Can one 
say they reflect two centuries of progress? Ship-design, like a spinning- 
top, rotated on a point. The opening of tlie nineteenth century saw no 

* See Parry, op. cit., pp. 27-28; Bouen, op. cit., p. 14. 

Dassctt-Lov\kc, J. \V., and Holland, G.: and Men (hondon 1946, Harrap), 

P*48. 

3 The main innovation in the course of the three hundred >cars a.d. 1500-1800 had 
been the Dutch invention of the fore-and-aft rii», which was ‘an imnieni>c advance upon 
the lateen for beating to windward’. In the non-square-rii» part ot the lig of big ships 
(as distinct from the small craft in which the fore-and-aft had been first developed), 
fore-and-aft sails were substituted for lateen sails by the Dutf h towards the end of 'lie 
seventeenth century (Parry, op. cit., pp. 133-4). ‘The late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries saw great improvements in the rig of sea-going ships, notably the 
introduction of fore-and-aft headsails working on the stays, and a little later the trans- 
formation of the cumbersome lateen mizen into the fore-and-alter “spanker” * (ibid., 
p. i8f>).— A.J.T. 

+ ‘Vessels wxre built to the patterns laid down under the Stuarts right down to the 
death of George HI, even to the start of Victoria’s reign* (Abell, W.: The Shipwright's 
Trade (Cambridge 1948, University Press), p. 102). — A.J.T. 
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lively effort to improve ship-design, nor any of that competitive enter- 
prise that marked the race of the factory-owners for business.** 

Thus, at a date some four hundred years after the opening of the half- 
century, bestriding the transition from a Medieval to an Early Modern 
Age, that had witnessed a revolution in the build and rig of Western 
ships, it might have looked in retrospect as if a fifteenth-century burst 
of acceleration in the tempo of Western marine technology, which had 
given the West a subsequent Ocean- wide ascendancy, had been a unique 
bout of creativity in the long annals of a Western maritime practice that 
had been almost as stagnant during the Modern sequel to this short- 
lived golden age as it had been during the Medieval prelude to it. Yet 
at this very date the Western art of shipbuilding was actually on the 
eve of another burst of acceleration that was to produce as great a 
revolution as its predecessor; and this time the work of creation at high 
speed was to go forward along two parallel lines. On the one hand, 
artificially generated mechanical power was to be substituted for wind- 
power as the driving force by which ships were to be propelled; and 
contemporaneously, in response to the same challenge that had thus 
evoked the application of steam-power to navigation, the art of building 
the classic Modern Western sailing-ship was to awake from its long 
slumber in order to carry an old type to a new and previously undreamed- 
of degree of perfection at which, for some of the purposes of maritime 
traffic, the sailing-ship was to hold its own against the steamship 
throughout the doubly creative half-century a.d. 1840-90. 

The new-fangled type of vessel that was to acejuire its classic form in 
the course of the half-century beginning in a.d. 1840 had by that year 
only just emerged from the pioneer experimental stage of its develop- 
ment. Though William Symington’s steamship Charlotte Dundas had 
plied on the Forth and the Clyde as early as a.d. 1802,“ and the Atlantic 
had been crossed by steam-power reinforced with sail-power in a.d. 
1819*’ and by unaided steam-power in a.d. 1827/ the era of mechanical 
navigation as ‘a practical proposition’ did not open earlier than the 
triennium a.d. 1838-40, which saw the launching of the first screw- 
propelled vessel, the Archimedes,^ in a.d. 1838, the successive establish- 
ment of the Cunard, the Royal Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamship navigation lines (the first two of the three in a.d. 1839 and the 
third in a.d. 1840),^ and the crossing of the Atlantic under steam in 
A.D. 1838 by the Sirius and the Great iVestnn, and in a.d. 1840 by a 
Britamiia that was the first Cunarder to make the passage.^ 

‘’Phe po\Ncr-ship opens a new era in wacer-transoort. She is not evolu- 
tionary but revolutionary, for she represents a coinplet: break with tradi- 
tion. Any compromise with the sailini?-ship v orks to her disadvantage both 
in efficiency and aesthetically. . . . Not till iAiiiser\ati\e tradition had been 
scrapped could the power-ship evolve in accordance with her own needs. 
For the power-ship is modern, different, and original. Her life is not in the 

> Bassett-Low ke, J. W., and Holland, G.: SJnp^ ami Men (London 1946, Harrap), 
pp. 124-6. 

* See ibid., pp. 166-7. 

3 See ibid., b. 168. “♦ See ibid., p. 178. ^ See ibid., p. 172. 

® Sec ibid., p. 178. ’ See ibid., pp. 174 and 170. 
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sails but [in] the engine-room. Her natural home is the port rather than 
the sea. She is tied to her fuel supplies and crosses the oceans sailing to 
a time-table. Her officers are composed of scientists and technicians, 
specialists confined to special departments — deck or engine-room — and 
her crews have specialised duties. The engine-room staff is proportionately 
bigger than the deck-staff, which grows less and less numerous.* ** 

The conquest of the Ocean by this new-fangled mechanically driven 
type of vessel in the course of the fifty years a.d. 1840-90 was indeed 
as great and rapid a revolution as the previous triumph of the Modern 
Western Ocean-faring sailing-ship some four hundred years earlier; but 
the distinctive virtue of the steamship, like the qualities of the carrack 
and the caravel, \vas offset by consequent limitations. In the act of 
liberating navigation from its age-long s'^rvitude to the vagaries of the 
winds, the revolutionary new invention of mechanical propulsion re- 
tethered Homo Naz'igans to the land, of which he had been virtually 
independent ever since he had substituted the sail for the oar. The 
steamship dispensed with wind-power at the price of tying itself to 
coaling-stations; and, how'ever short the intervals at which she might 
reluctantly consent to break her voyage in order to refuel, she would 
still be constrained to convert commercially •valuable cargo-space into 
bunker-space w'hich was as unprofitable as the row'ing-spacc which the 
invention of the sailing-ship had long since enabled the merchantman 
to eliminate. A high consumption of coal for each effective unit of coal- 
generated steam pow'er had to be paid for in a reduction of cargo-space 
and in a shortening of the maximum possible length of unbroken voyage 
that made the archaic steamship’s performance uneconomic by com- 
parison with the classic sailing-ship s. 

In mechanically propelled \esscls using coal for fuel the solution of 
this problem had to wait for the imention of the compound engine, 
which was first installed in the Holt Line S.S. Clcator in a.d. 1863, and 
which in a.d. 1865 enabled the Holt Line S.S. A^atm mium to make a 
non-stop run of 8,500 miles from Lherpool to jNlaiiritius.^ K\cn after 
this triumph of marine engineering, auxiliary sail, which had been the 
steamship designer’s earliest expedient for keeping down the rate of 
coal consumption, was rigged in the Ciinard S.S. Umbria as late as 
A.D. 1884;^ and sailing-ships which axoided the steamship’s handicaps 
by continuing to rely on wind-power alone earned the highest profits in 
their commercial history during those mid-ninctcenth-century decades 
in which the technique of steam-propulsion was still feeling its way 
towards full efficiency.^ I’he sailing-ship’s nineteenth-century tour de 
force of keeping in the running with her new mechanically propelled 
rival could hardly have been achieved, how'ever, if, during the same fifty 
years a.d. 1840-90, that saw the steamship’s crucial problems solved, the 
sleeping art of sailing-ship construction had not bestirred itself out of 
a three-hundred-years-long stagnation in order to enter on a freah spurt 
of creativity. In tempo and in quality alike, the improvements made in 
the Modern Western sailing-ship in that half century could bear com- 


* Dassett-T^owke and Holland, op. cit., p. 163. 

^ Sec ibid., p. 182. 


2 See ibid., p. 182. 
♦ Stc ibid., p. 180. 
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parison with the contemporary progress that was being made in the 
outlandish mechanism of the new-fangled steamship,* and perhaps even 
with the fifteenth-century revolution in marine technology which had 
brought the Modern Western sailing-ship herself into being. 

The designers of the ‘clipper* ship in the eighteen-thirties and 
eighteen-forties abandoned the late-seventeenth-century models which 
their predecessors had been lazily copying for the last 150 years in order 
to introduce revolutionary changes of build which gave a higher speed 
to a sailing-ship of more than twice the previous standard tonnage;^ and 
they w^erc also no less alert than the architects of the steamship in 
turning an Industrial Revolution to account. 'I’he use of iron as a material 
for shipbuilding, which was introduced in a.d. 1829,^ made it possible 
to reduce the weight of the hull by 35 per cent.* A composite construc- 
tion, part iron and part wood, was employed for sailing-ships from a.d. 
1851 to A.D. 1870 or thereabouts.^ The first sailing-ships constructed 
wholly of iron were built for the Australia wool trade.^ The year a.d. 
1851 saw the first use of ropes made of wire instead of hemp,"^ and the 
early eighteen-eighties the first use of steel tubing instead of timber for 
masts and lower yards.^ (aycu a.d. 1884 the substitution of mild steel 
for iron as the material for the construction of large sailing-ships made 
possible a further reduction of weight — by 15 per cent., this time.^ In 
and after a.d. 1887 donkey engines, driven by steam, were installed on 
sailing-ships to save man-pow'er, and, with the same end in view^, all tiers 
of sails above the top-gallants were then cut out.*® 

Though the overcoming of the steamship’s origina llimitations through 
the successful experiment with the compound engine in a.d. 1863-5 had 
spelled a rejuvenated sailing-ship’s eventual doom, the Modern Western 
sailing-ship actually attained its acme at a time when it was thus already 
under sentence of death at the hands of a now' irresistible competitor, 
just as the coaches and the canals had been brought to their highest point 
of efficiency in Great Britain on the eve of their being put out of action 
by the raihvays, and a ^Medieval Western Latin poetr\' had reached its 
zenith throughout Western Christendom on the eve of its being silenced 
by the voice of the vernacular tongues, so the Modern Western sailing- 

* ArcDrairiK tti Schumpeter, J. A.: riiisincss (New York McCiraw-IIill, 

2 Veils.), vol. i, pp. 3fig 70, the innovatums in the eonstiuction of W’csiern sailinp-ships 
from tirni A.n. 1840 onwards w«’re partlv e\oked by the new clialh npe prc^entccl to the 
sailioK-sliip b> the steamshiii’s epiphany. 

“ 'I'hc new move in sailmR-ship design which prodiu cd the ‘clipper’ started in the 
shipbuilding; yards at Haltimore, and it seems to be a moot point whether the Ann 
AfcKini, launched there in a.d. itS^a, or the Scottish Maui, launched in .\.d. 1830, was 
the first ship that could fairly claim the new title f^ee bowen, op. 'it., p. 58). Sh.ps on 
the lines of the Ihiltimore clippers, but with a ltMmai;e of i*'. er 750 tons, began to take 
the sea from Ameiican >ards in and aftei \.ij 1843 ^^ee Clowes, op. cii., p. 103). The 
development <if the new breed of sailing-ship w »s «nven an impetus by the disco\e^ of 
gold in C'alifornia m \.i>. i84(), since at this daU * cheapest and suiest route thither 
from the Atlantic sealmard of Noith .\mciica was h> sea round Cape I lorn. The average 
tonnage of a clipper then rose from 1,000 tons to 2,000 tons plus or minus (Bassett- 
Cow’ke and Holland, <»p. cit., pp. 145 6). 

] According to Bassett-I.owke and Holland, op. lit., p. 168, the first iron ship was 
built as early as A.n. 1S21. 

* Sec Clowes, op. cit., p. 104. ^ * J^ec ibid., p. 104. 

** Sec ibid., p. 105. Cp. Bassett-Lowke and Holland, op. cit., p. 157. 

’ Sec Clow|^, op. cit., p. ioq. * ^ce ibid., p. 109. 

** See ibid., p. 107. See Bassett-Lowke and Holland, op. cit., p. 159. 
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ship sang its swan song during the quarter of a century a.d. 1865-90, 
bestriding the transition from a Modern to a post-Modern Age of 
Western history, when it was on the point of being driven off the seas by 
the steamship. I'he tonnage of the sail-borne British merchant n^rine 
reached its peak in a.d. 1875.* The historic race between tea clippers from 
Foochow to London was run in a.d. 1866;^ the historic race between 
wool clippers from Australia to London in a.d. 1887-8.^ The Thermo- 
pylae was launched in a.d. 1868 ; the Cutty Sark — a composite-built ship 
with a tonnage of 2,100 tons— in a.d. i 869.‘* 'Fhe largest sailing-ship 
ever launched — the Pretissen, with a length of over 400 feet and a tonnage 
of over 5,000 tons gross — was built at Gccstemunde, near Bremen, after 
the turn of the century, in a.d. 1902.^ 

The writer of this Study had the gooJ fortune, as a child, to catch a 
last glimpse of the sailing-ship before she vanished from the seas, and to 
be initiated into the lore of her divers rigs by the former master of an 
East Indiaman, his great-uncle Captain Henry Toynbee {vivchat a.d. 
1819-1909),^ who had retired from the sea in a.d. 1866 without ever 
having seen service on a steamship or indeed on any build of sailing- 
vessel other than a full ship since his first voyage at a tender age on a 
barque. On summer holidays in the eighteen-nineties at St. Margaret’s 
Bay on the English shore of the Straits of Dover, under the eye of the 
South Foreland lighthouse, the small boy learnt the rigs from the old 
sailor as the ships came gliding past: schooners and three-masted 
schooners and top-sail schooners (very common) ; brigantines and brigs 
(rather rare); barquentincs and barques; and full-rigged ships ranging 
from classic three-masters to the four-masters and live-masters that 
were a nineteenth-century revival of a sixteenth-century fashion. He 
learnt to know and love them all, without ever suspecting that he would 
live to see the disappearance of this divine work of Man’s hands which, 
in his uncle’s confident eyes, was as much a part of the eternal order of 
Nature as the chalk cliff on w'hich they were standing, or as the water 
which gave the measure of the distance from the shore to the passing 
ship. In the eighteen-nineties the sailing-ships plying through the 
Straits w'crc still far more numerous than the steainsliips (though doubt- 
less steam had by then long since outstripped sail in aggregate tonnage). 
As late as the summer of 1910, there used always to be several four- 
masted sailing-ships at anchor in Falmouth harbour, and in the summer 
of 1911 the wreck of one huge sailing-ship was lying huddled against 

* See Schumpeter, J, A.: Business Cycles (New Yoik IMcCiraw-I lill, 2 \ols.), 

Vf)l. i, p. 36^. See Hassctt-Lcmke anti Holland, op. cit., p. 155. 

’ See ibid., p. 153. ^ See ibid., pp. 15^-3; Abell, op. cit., p. 142. 

See Bassctt-I.owke and Holland, f)p. tit , p. 160. 

^ ‘Captain Henrv 'I’ovnbie was one of the most stientific navigators of his day. . . . 
“He was always sun* f)t his longitude within fi\e miles,” wiites one of his olheers. \nd 
his wonderful landfalls were the admiration of his passengers. 

‘Toynbee . . . went t<j sea in 1S33 at the aitc of fourteen as a midshipman in the Fast 
Indiaman Dum fiian Castle. . . . Toynbee’s hist command was the Bllcnhoroui’lt', and he 
had also commanded the Cloiiana and Matlhoioufih before he look over the Hotspur^ Uie 
command of whi(’h he lesiKiied in 1866 in order to succeed Admiial hii/roy as Marine 
Supeiintendcnt of the Meteorological Ofhee. He retired in 1888, and lived to be over 
ninety years of age, an example of all that an officer in our mercantile marine should be 
(Lubbock, Basil: The Blackioall Frigates^ 2nd edition (CJlasgow 1950, Brown, Son, & 
Ferguson), pp. 145-6). 
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the cliffs between the South Foreland and Dover. Yet, already, forty 
years back, sail was being driven by steam off one sea-route after another. 
The China tea clippers had been put out of business by the opening of 
the Suez Canal in a.d. 1869,^ which had deprived them of their advan- 
tage over steamships trying to compete with them on the long voyage 
round the Cape; by a.d. 1875 all routes except the Australian had been 
captured by steamships;^ and in a.d. 1881 the Australian route itself 
was conquered for steam by the S.S. Aberdeen with her triple expansion 
engines,^ though the wool clippers went on fighting their losing battle 
till the end of the decade The interval between the first two world wars 
saw the process of extinguishing the sailing-ship completed. * 

If a lay observer’s eye is not mistaken, the close of the ninth decade 
of the nineteenth century, which marked the virtual end of a fifty-years- 
long struggle between a rejuvenated sailing-ship and a new-fangled 
steamship, also marked the end of the spurt of creative activity which 
the shipwright’s art had been making during those same fifty years in 
both these competing lines. While the standard battleship and merchant- 
ship of A.D. 1890 had no more recognizable affinity with those of a.d. 
1840 than a basilisk has with an angel fish, the standard battleship and 
mcrchantship of a.d. 1950 bore as close a resemblance to those of a.d. 
1890 as the standard battleship and mcrchantship of a.d. 1840 had borne 
to those of A.D. 1640. No doubt the sixty years a.d. 1890-1950 had also 
brought with them further innovations and improvements. The intro- 
duction of turbine engines driven by steam generated by burning oil 
instead of coal had been a change of perhaps the same order of magni- 
tude as the substitution of fore-and-aft sails for lateen sails in the Modern 
Western ship at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,^ 
while the invention of radio-telegraphy and the installation of the 
apparatus on board ship just after the end of the First W orld War, and 
the invention of radar and its installation after the Second W'^orld War, 
were perhaps as great landmarks in the history of the Western art of 
navigation as the eighteenth-century solution of the problem of calcu- 
lating longitudes through the perfecting of the chronometer.’^ Yet, how- 
e\ er notable these changes might be in themselves, they looked insigni- 
ficant by comparison with the swiftness and greatness of the revolution 
that had been accomplished between \.d. 1840 and A n. 1890. To a lay 
observer born in a.d. 18S9 and looking back in the >car 1952, it seemed 
clear that his own lifetime had been, in the history of shipbuilding, a 
period of retardation in the tempo of change by comparison with the 
pace of the forced march during the immediately preceding half centur\\ 
If this impression was correct, then a scries of alternating accelera- 
tions and retardations which had begun with the acceleration circa a.d. 

' See Clowes, op. cit., p. los; Abell, op. cit., pp. 141-2. 

' See Hassctt-Lowke and Holland, op. Ht., p. 182. 

^ See ibid., p. 182. See Clowes, op. c it., p. 106. 

^ See Hassctt-Low’kc and Holland, op. cit., pp. 160 i. In The Twits of the 2sth 
January, 1951, a photoRiaph will be found of ‘the Pamir and Ptisuit, the last two sailing 
barques to take part in the traditi0n.1l grain race from Australia to England, l>ing at 
Eenarlh Hocks. They will be taken in tow to Antwerp for breaking up.* 

^ See p. 36^, n. 3, above. 

7 Sec Prestifjgc, op. cit., p. 324. 
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1440 had run through a first retardation into a second acceleration and 
thence into a second retardation in the course of some five centuries. 

This glance at the history of the Western shipwright’s art concludes 
our survey of evidences of variability in the rate of social change ; and 
these evidences — which have presented themselves in divers phases of 
the histories of a number of different civilizations — are so many indica- 
tions that a recalcitrance to laws of Nature is no less characteristic of 
Human Nature than an amenability to them. Indeed, if we now look 
again at the pattern of the disintegration-process, in which we have 
found our classic example of regularity, we shall see that a varying rate 
of change is one of this regular process’s uniformly recurring features. 
I’here is a particularly sudden and extreme change of tempo at the 
transition from a Time of 'f roubles to a universal state; for the second 
paroxysm of a 'I'imc of Troubles, which is precipitated by the first 
relapse and is pulled up short by the second rally, is the most feverishly 
fast-moving episode in the story, whereas there is no episode in it so 
slow-moving as the first spell of oecumenical peace which supervenes. 
This rebellious variability in the rate of change is not, howe\er, the only 
irregularity in the gait of History which suggests that, after all, Man may 
not be completely subject to Nature’s orders. 

{b) THE DIVERSITY OF CORRESPONDING EPISODES IN THE 
HISTORIES OF DIFFERENT CIVILIZATIONS 

I. A Diversity in the Dioation of the Grozvth- Phases of Civilizatiom 

Evidences of human recalcitrance to laws of Nature multiply when 
we place the records of the life-histories of civilizations side by side and 
take a synoptic \iew' of them. Two breaches of uniformity that stand out 
conspicuously are a quantitative diversity in the duration of the grow th- 
phases of those civ ilizations whose growth-spans we are able to measure, 
and a no less striking qualitative diversity in the relations of Religion to 
the rises and falls of civilizations in different generations.* 

The diversity in the length of measurable growth-spans is extreme, 
as can be seen by anyone who runs his eye down 'liable V at the end of 
the present volume. 

In compiling this table we have had to leave out of account the seven 
civilizations of the first generation (the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Minoan, 
Indus Culture, Shang Culture, Andean, and Mayan), since each of 
these arose out of the mutation of some primitive society- at a stage of 
social development earlier than the invention of techniques for keeping 
records ; and, though w'e may know, or guess, the nature of the challenges 
from Physical Nature by which these mutations were evolved, ^ we have 
no means of even approximately estimating the dates at which they 
occurred. In the history of the Egyptiac Civilization, for example, the 
evidence, as it stood in a.d. 1952, did not suflice to indicate whether the 
age of ‘the Old Kingdom’ was to be equated with the growth-phase of 
the Egyptiac Society, or whether an investigator was to see here a uni- 

* See Table IV : Primitive Sucietics, Civilizations, Eligher Religions, in vol. vii, ad fin. 

* See II. i. 188. 3 See II. i. 302-30. 
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versal state representing the last phase in the disintegration of a society 
whose antecedent 'Lime of Troubles, breakdown, and growth-phase were 
still buried in oblivion.* In our present search for approximately ascer- 
tainable measurements of growth-spans, our field is therefore limited to 
the group of ‘affiliated* civilizations; and in a.d. 1953 there were seven- 
teen known specimens of these (reckoning the Sinic Civilization as one, 
now that the progress of archaeological discovery had deprived it of its 
title to rank as a primary civilization by bringing its Shang predecessor 
to light). 

The epiphany of an ‘affiliated* civilization ought to be less difficult to 
date, since we may expect to sec it emerge out of an interregnum follow- 
ing the break-up of a universal state representing the last phase in the 
history of an antecedent civilization. There were, nevertheless, at least 
thiee ‘alHliated* civilizations —the Yucatec, Mcxic, and Sinic — whose 
epiphanies were almost as difficult to date as those of the primary civiliza- 
tions in the dim and ilickering light of the archaeological evidence at the 
disposal of an historian mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era. In their pioneer attempts to link the Mayan Society’s 
impressively exact, but self-contained and insulated, chronological re- 
cords with the post-Amosan chronology of the Old World, Modern 
Western scholars had divided into two schools \n hose respective datings 
differed by no less than a quarter of a millennium; and this discrepancy 
was rcliected in a corresponding uncertainty about the chronology of the 
growth-phases of the affiliated Yucatec and Mevic civilizations. As for 
the dating of the epiphany of the Sinic Civilization, Western scholars 
were confronted here with a discrepancy within the Sinic tradition itself, 
in which, for the period before the year 841 u.c., the standard chrono- 
logy was challenged by the testimony of the so-called ‘Bamboo Books*.* 
These two conflicting Sinic chronologies were as much as seventy-tw^o 
years apart in their dating of the overthrow' of the Shang Power by the 
Chou invader Wu Wang; and, even if we were to opt in favour of the 
Bamboo Books’ date 1050 u.c. against the standard chronology’s date 
1122 U.C., we might still find jurselvcs uncertain how' to interpret this 
event in terms of the replacement of an antecedent Shang Society by an 
affiliated Sinic. W^as the Shang Power whose latest capital at AIo the 
archaeologists had disinterred^ since the publication of the first three 
volumes of the present Study in .\.n. 1934 a universal state in the sense 
in which we have been using the term? And was the Chou Power that 
replaced the Shang Power a semi-barbarian successor-state like the 
Achaean Pow er that asserted itself at Mycenae alter the sack of Cnossos, 
or the Ostrogoth Power that established itself at Rav enna after the col- 
lapse of the Roman Imperial (jovernment’s rule ov’er the Roman 
h-mpire’s w'estern provinces ? These iikkjI ; ints of historical interpreta- 
tion conspired with the discrepancy betw'een conflicting chronological 
systems to baffle an historian seeking in a.d. 1953 to date the Sinic 
Civilization’s epiphany. 

‘ See pp. 682 -Q2, below. 

^ Sec Hirth, J'.: The Ancient History of China (New York 1908, Columbia University 
l^ross), p. 176. • 5 See VI. vii. 213, n. i. 
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Moreover, there was at least one ‘affiliated* civilization — the Western 
— ^whose epiphany could be dated but whose growth-span nevertheless 
could not be measured in a.d. 1952 because at that date it was still 
impossible to tell whether this civilization had or had not yet broken 
down.' 

Subject to these still unclarified uncertainties, it was possible in a.d. 
1952 to draw up the accompanying tabled of the approximate Time- 
spans of the growth of the ‘affiliated* civilizations in a descending order 
of duration. 

In this table there are, no doubt, certain traces of regularity. For 
example, apart from the two extremes represented by the Western 
Civilization and the Mexic Civilization respectively, the Time-spans 
appear to fall into five groups : one of about 600 to 700 years length (in 
four instances) ; one of about 400 years (in three instances) ; one of about 
300 years (in two instances); one of about 175 to 200 years (in four in- 
stances); and one of about 100 years (in two instances). It also seems un- 
likely to be merely an accident that two civilizations so closely resemb- 
ling one another in their structure as the Hellenic Civilization and the 
Medieval Western city-state cosmos should have an identical Time- 
span. Such appearances of regularity, however, are insignificant by com- 
parison with the magnitude of the differences in a spread of Time-spans 
ranging in length from 850 years or more to zero ; and some of the greatest 
of these chronological differences are to be found betw'ecn the respec- 
tive spans of twin societies that are affiliated to the same predecessor and 
are coeval in their epiphanies. I'he Hellenic Society’s growth-span of 
some 700 years presents as great a contrast to the twin Syriac Society’s 
span of some 200 years as the Western Society’s span of 875 years or 
more presents to the twin Orthodox Christian Society’s span of some 
300 years. 

2. A Diversity in the Relations of Religion to the Rises and Falls of 
Civilizations in Different Generations 

In a previous context^ we have observed that e\ery social interregnum 
between civilizations of different generations that had occurred in the 
history of this species of society up to date had been marked by flashes 
of religious light; but we have also observed that these successive flashes 
had been strikingly unequal in the degree of their luminosity. 'I'lie 
higher religions which had made their epiphany during the falls of the 
secondary civilizations had brought into the w'orld a spiritual illumina- 
tion which seemed beyond compare with the fainter light cast either by 
the rudimentary higher religions that had appeared during the falls of 
the primary civilizations or by the secondary higher religions that had 
been appearing during the falls of the tertiary civilizations.^ This dif- 
ference in degree of spiritual power was so great that it amounted to a 
difference in kind and quality; and there could be no clearer intimation 
than this that the rotation of the sorrowful wheel of Human Life on 


* See XII, pa^sintf below. 

2 Table V at the end of the present volume. 

3 In VII. vii. 420-5. * See Table IV in vol. vii, ad fin. 
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Earth was something more than one of those vain repetitions of the 
Heathen* through which Man is convicted of being in penal servitude to 
laws of Nature. 


(II) POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF THE 
INOPERATIVENESS OF LAWS OF NATURE IN 
SOME PHASES OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 

Now that we have encountered some phases in which human affairs 
have all the appearance of being recalcitrant to laws of Nature, we shall 
find ourselves looking for possible explanations of a partial inoperative- 
ncss of these laws in the field of Human Life, where we have previously 
found impressive evidences of theii currency. Divers alternative possi- 
bilities suggest themselves. I his appearance of recalcitrance might be 
merely an illusion, due to ignorance, which would be dispelled if we 
were precisely informed of all the relevant facts. Or, supposing that an 
advance in our knowledge had made it certain that this appearance was 
a faithful reflection of Reality, then a genuine recalcitrance of human 
affairs to laws of Nature might perhaps be explicable as being either an 
effect of the play of Chance or a product of creative responses to 
challenges. Let us look further into each of these three possibilities. 

The interpretation of the appearances of freedom in Human Life as 
mere mirages induced by sheer ignorance was one possible explanation 
that a twentieth-century Western inquirer was not entitled to rule out, 
since in that age a post-]Modern Western intellect was only on the verge 
of discovering laws of Nature reigning in the Human Psyche’s subcon- 
scious abyss, while at the same date the actual quantity of recorded 
statistical evidence bearing upon laws of Nature in the affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization was still minute by comparison with the potential 
quantity of the evidence in the same field that might accumulate in the 
future. 

'Phe number of civilization’*- that were known to have existed up to 
date — leaving out of the reckoning those that had been abortive or had 
been arrested — amounted to no more than twenty-one, and these repre- 
sented no more than three generations, so far, spread over no more than 
five or six thousand years, reckoning from the probable era of the species* 
epiphany dowm to the time of writing. In previous contexts- we have 
observed that, if we w'ere to reckon the duration of the Age of the 
Civilizations up to date at the maximum figuie of 6,000 years and were 
to halve the figure of 1,000,000 million years at which twentieth-century 
Western scientists had estimated the Human Race’s piesent expectation 
of life on its native planet (ahvays suppo**'5 that the race did not ex- 
terminate itself lung before reaching the end of Nature’s rope), there 
would he time during these next 500,000 million years for no less than 
^»743»ooo,ooo further civilizations to come and go if they were to con- 
tinue to come and go at the same rate as during the first 6,000 years of 
the history of this species of Society. For an historian this w'as an in- 

* Matt. vi. 7?* ^ In I. i. 456-64 and VII. \ii. 453~4. and on p. 344, above. 
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timidating calculation, notwithstanding the evidence indicating that the 
tempo of social change was by no means uniform as a matter of fact. 
Within the writer’s own infinitesimally short experience between the 
time when he was drafting his first systematic notes for this Study in 
A.D. 1927-9 and the time in a.d. 1950 when he was approaching the 
completion of the writing of the text, previously unknown facts had been 
brought to light — for example, in the realm of pre-Sinic archaeology and 
in the realm of Sumeric clironology — which were no mere points of 
detail but \vere ‘integral’ facts throwing fresh light on the whole study of 
History. The spectre of ignorance haunted the writer at the close of his 
work as insistently as at the beginning ; and it was always in his mind that 
future students of History, equipped with vastly ampler funds of relevant 
knowledge, might smile at his faith in a pittance of knowledge that, by 
comparison with what they knew, would look as tiny as a squirrel’s 
winter store. A faith that had moved him to carry out his own recon- 
naissance did not blind him to the possibility — improbable though he 
personally felt this to be — that the appearance of freedom in human 
affairs might be dissipated one day by a progressive increase in the 
candle-power of Science’s dry light. 

If a haze of Ignorance was thus one of the contingencies that had to 
be reckoned with, was it also necessary to allow for the play of Chance? 
The answer to this second question could be given out of hand, without 
any question here of having to await the verdict of a still untold tale of 
500,000 million years; for the settling of the historian’s accounts with 
Chance was a matter, not of fact-finding, but of reasoning; and Reason 
pronounces that Chance is not an absolute positive concept, but a negative 
and therefore necessarily a relative one, and that accordingly to see in 
Chance an ultimate explanation of any phenomenon would be as naive 
an error as to mistake a sign-post for the goal to which it pointed. Just as 
the label ‘Heterodoxy’ merely indicates the existence of another ‘doxy’ 
labelled ‘Orthodoxy’,^ and the name ‘Xeustria’ merely indicates the 
existence of another country labelled ‘Austrasia’,- so the labelling of a 
phenomenon as an outcome of the play of C'hancc merely indicates that 
this phenomenon docs not display the pattern of some particular kind of 
order that the thinker happens to have in mind - and perhaps also to 
expect, or even desire, to find— at the moment when he indicates its 
absence in the case in point by holding C’hance responsible for the pro- 
duction of the phenomenon that has to be accounted for. To attribute 
a child’s paternity to Chance is thus merely a form of words for staling 
that this child cannot be credited w ith some other paternity that might 
have been expected to be proved; but this negative label docs not tell us 
w'hat the child’s true paternity is; nor can this or any other verbiage act 
as a spell to perform the miracle of begetting a child without recv'urse 
to any father at all. 'The patronymic ‘child of Chance’ merely informs us 
that the foundling is not the child of so-and-so; and this negative finding 


* A thcolduian \silh a sense* of humour \\ho was asked by a lady at a dinner party to 
explain the difference beUveen Orthotloxy and I k-tenidoxy is saul to have answered her: 
‘Well, Orthodoxy is my doxy and Heterodoxy is your doxy.’ 

’ Sec II. ii. 167, n. 2. 
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leaves us just where we were; for it leaves still unanswered our original 
question asking who the child’s true father is. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see.* 

This relativity, and consequent inconclusiveness, of the concept of 
Chance has come to our attention already in this Study in other con- 
texts;^ and, in order to make sure, once again, of making this logical 
point clear, we will quote, once again, a French philosopher’s lucid ex- 
position of it. 

‘If, at a venture, I select a volume in my library, I may replace it on the 
shelves, after taking a glance at it, with the remark “This isn’t verse”. But 
is this really what I perceived when I was turning the pages ? Clearly not. 

1 did not see, and I never shall see, an absence of verse. What I did see 
was prose. But, as it is poetry that I am wanting, I express what I find in 
terms of \vhat 1 am looking for; and, instead of saying “Here is some 
prose”, I say “'I'his isn’t verse”. Inversely, if it takes my fancy to read 
some prose and 1 stumble on a volume of verse, I shall exclaim “This isn’t 
prose”; and in using these words I shall be translating the data of my 
perception, which shows me verse, into the language of my expectation 
and my interest, w’hich arc set upon the itlea of prose and therefore will 
not hear of anything else. . . . 

‘An order is contingent, and appears .so to us, in relation to the inverse 
order, in the way in which \erse is contingent in relation to prose, and 
prose in relation to verse. ... If we analyse the idea of Chance, w’hich is 
a near relation to the iilea of Disorder, we shall find the same elements. 
When the purely mechanical operation of the causes which bring the 
roulette to a halt on a particular number makes me win and so behaves 
as a good genius would have behaved if he had been looking after my 
interests, and when the purely mechanical force of the wind snatches a tile 
trom the roof and ilings it down on my head— lliiis acting as an ev'il genius 
would have actetl if he had been plotting against my life —in both cases 
I find a mechanism in a place where I wouUl have looked for —and ought, 
it would seem, to have encountered — an intention; and that is what I 
am expressing when I speak of “Chance”. And in describing an anarchic 
world, where the phenomena follow one another at the pleasure of their 
caprice, I shall say, again, that this is the reign of “Chance”, and I shall 
mean by this that 1 find myself confrontiMl bv acts of will, or rather by 
“decrees”, when what I was looking for was mechanism. . . . The idea of 
“Chance” simply obicctifits the state of mind oi someone whose expecta- 
tion has been directed towards one of two species of order and who then 
encounters the other. C'hance and Disorder aie, then, necessarily con- 
ceived of as relative.’’ 

In another context"* we have noticed ahead) that this mirage of 
‘Chance* and ‘Disorder’, even when it l.is ^cen conjured up out of the 
emotional underworld of the l’s\che by sonie disappointment of ex- 
pectations, can avail to obscure the regularities and uniformities of an 
underlying positive order only so long as the number of instances of the 

• Popi-; An on ^^lJn, Ff>. i, 11 . 2Si> 90. 

• In V. V. 419-21 and Vll. \n. S44, n. 1. 

’ HcrRson, UKvolutum Cfiufiicc, 24lh cd. (Paris 1921, Alcan), pp. 239-58, 

quoted in V. V. 419, n. 4. ^ t)n p. 206, n. 2, above. 
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phenomenon under consideration which the observer has at his com- 
mand is less than ten or thereabouts. 

If we take Bergson’s elucidation of the concept of ‘Chance’ as our 
clue for unravelling the answer to our question whether the play of 
‘Chance’ can be accepted as a possible explanation of an apparent recal- 
citrance of human affairs to laws of Nature, we shall have now to put two 
leading questions to ourselves : First, what is the species of order that 
we arc expecting to find in human affairs ? And, second, what is the other 
species of order with which wc arc actually confronted when we say that 
we find ourselves here in the presence of the reign of ‘Chance’ ? In our 
foregoing inquiry into possible explanations of the manifest currency of 
laws of Nature in human history, our finding was that these laws govern- 
ing human affairs were, for the most j ‘irt, laws current in the Human 
Psyche’s own subconscious underworld; and, if this is the species of 
order for wliich we arc looking in this field, then the different order, 
found in fact to be reigning here, that we label ‘Chance’ because it is not 
what wc had been expecting, must be one or other of three possible 
alternatives. It may be the order of Physical Nature as contrasted with 
Psychic Nature, or the order of human will as contrasted with the sub- 
conscious level of the Human Psyche, or the order of (Jod’s will as 
contrasted both with human wills and with the by-laws, psychic and 
physical alike, w'hich the will of (jod has enacted.^ These three alter- 
natives would seem to exhaust the possible identities of the order, not 
identical with an expected subconscious psychic order, that we have left 
incognito in labelling it ‘enhance’. Our negative label must mask some 
one of these three positive realities, since a label cannot be pasted on to 
a vacuum. We have already noticed that the ‘C’hancc’ which appears to 
come into play when conflicting human wills frustrate one another is a 
label masking the self-assertion of the laws of the Subconscious Psyche.- 
On this showing, the ‘C’hance’ which appears to come into play when 
these laws of the Subconscious Psyche fail, in their turn, to answ'er to 
conscious expectations by asserting themselves must be a label masking 
the operation of some other positive force. 

I’he possibility that ‘Chance’ in our present context might prove to 
be a label masking the order of Physical Nature diminishes to a vanish- 
ing point in the light of our inquiry into the amenability of human 


* A belief in the teality of any <jf thtso three kinds uf order, like a belief in the reality 
of the ordtr of .Suliconscious Psjchic N.ituie, the olIs|)riri]L4 ot evptrnnce wedded to 
faith. Without the f.u’h that ‘is the substance ot things hoped tor, the e\iden» e of things 
not sccn‘ (Heh. .\i. i), a human hcinj^’s experience of IMicsu.il Nature, his expeiience ot 
his fellow human be ini's, and c\cn his experience ot hiinsill, wmild not guarantee the 
reality any of these phenomena; and a belief in the re.ilily ot (iod and of His action 
in the I 'inverse derives from the same twofold bcmrce. 'I'he experience oi an encounter 
with (iod that was attributed to Jacob, Moses, and Samuel, and that was gi mted 
to the prophets of Israed, Judah, and Iran aceordin^ to these prophets’ own con\»<tion, 
may ncjt be experienced even by the prophets ir> inoie than one or two biicf flashes in 
a lifetime, while the ifreat majority ejf human beings may never have thib expeiience at 
all at first hand; so that a belief in (iod will be an act of faith tor the prophet himself 
for most ot hii life and Icjr most of his Icdloweri for all of their lives, ‘lllessed are thev' 
that have not seen, and yet have believed’ (John xx. 2cj) is thus a truth that is con- 
spicuously true of a heliet in the reality of (iod; yet a belief in the reality of one’s self, 
of other selves, and cjf Nature, Psychic or Physical, also recjuircs a lar^c measure of faith 
as well as of experience. ^ See pp. 326-37, above. 
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affairs to laws of Nature; for we have found that, by comparison with 
the jurisdiction of the laws of the Subconscious Psyche, the jurisdiction 
of the laws of Physical Nature over human affairs has never been of 
much consequence; and we have also found that, whatever this jurisdic- 
tion may have amounted to originally, the human social animal has been 
singularly successful in discovering how to elude its incidence, and has 
been liberating himself in this way from Physical Nature’s dominion at 
a pace that has been increasing by geometrical progression. We have 
watched human beings successfully conspiring to elude the incidence of 
the astronomical law of the Year Cycle that governs the yield of their 
domesticated plants and trees; we have watched them similarly eluding 
the incidence of a physiological law of the Day-and-Night Cycle;* and 
we have also seen them turning to human account e\en Nature’s in- 
human device of a procession of generation cycles punctuated by the 
deaths of individuals, when human beings have overlaid Nature’s own 
method of transmitting a racial heritage of instincts and aptitudes 
through the physiological process of procreation with the artificial human 
device of transmitting a social heritage of habits and know ledge through 
the spiritual process of moral and intellectual education.- On this show- 
ing, an apparent play of ‘Chance’ in human alfairs is unlikely, if it looms 
at all large, to mask a reign of laws of Physical Nature; for, pace the 
astrologers, it seems much less likely that human affairs in which we do 
not discern the operation of laws of the Subconscious Psyche arc 
governed, under the label of ‘Chance’, by hitherto unrceogniz.ed law's of 
Physical Nature than that they arc governed either by hitherto un- 
recognized laws of the Subconscious Psyche itself or else by the will 
cither of human beings or of (jod. 

When human wills encounter one another without concurring in a 
common purpose to do (jod’s will, they are prone, as we have seen, to 
frustrate one another, and their thus unintentionally concerted sclf- 
stultification reopens the way for the compulsive laws of the Subcon- 
scious Human Psyche to reassert themselves. When a human soul 
encounters God, what is the outcome of a meeting between wills of such 
immeasurably unequal potency? 

Theologians who have pictured (iod in Man’s image, through a failure 
to rise to a worship of God in spirit and in truth,’ have sometimes fallen 
intothespiritualeiTor of imagining that God eX'Tts His irresistible power 
to make His own will prevail o\er Man’s— -either by ruthlessly over- 
riding it or by craftily bending it to conform God’s will unawares."* 
This picture of an iron law* of (h)d the 'rviaiit lurking under the mesh 
that God’s guileless creatures label ‘Chaj^e’ has I cen painted for us by 
liossuct. 

‘No parlons plus de hasard ni de fortune, oil parlons-cn sculcment 
comme d’un nom dont nous coiivrors notre ignorance. Co qui cst hasard 
^ regard de nos conseils incertains csr un desscin concerto dans un conseil 
plus haut, Ccst-a-dire dans ce conseil eternel qui renfermc toutes les 
causes et tons Ics effets dans un memo <udie Dc cette sorte tout concourt 

* See pj. 306-10, above. ‘ See pp. 319-26, above. 

^ John IV. 24. See pp. i75-9» above. 
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k la meme fin, et c*est faute d ’entendre le tout que nous trouvons du 
hasard ou de I’irregularite dans les rencontres particulii:res.*‘ 

The orator’s language is as brilliant as it is masterful, but the theo- 
logian’s ideas of what God is and how God acts arc as unconvincing as 
they are repellant to any drinker at the fountain-head of Christianity. As 
God is revealed in the Gospels, He is Love as well as Omnipotence; He 
is the Soul’s father, redeemer, and illuminator, as well as its creator and 
its master;-^ and this Christian faith assures us that, when a soul en- 
counters the God of whom this is the authentic Christian picture. Love 
suspends the fiat of Omnipotence in order to transmute a command into 
a challenge which confronts the human recipient of it with a free choice 
between Good and Evil and between lafe and Death. ^ Such challenges 
from God may evoke in human sou’s creative responses that are 
genuinely free human acts; and this spiritual drama of Challcngc- 
and-Response^ is perhaps the key to an explanation of those human 
affairs in which human action wears the appearance of being at any rale 
partially exempt from the dominion of laws of Nature. 

If we now recall some of our instances of an apparent recalcitrance 
of human affairs to laws of Nature, we shall find that these are also 
instances of a creative response to a challenge. 

When, for example, a creative individual or minority distinguishes 
itself by breaking contact with the rank-and-file, forging ahead of them, 
and then re-entering into contact again, these distinctive moves, which 
are so many evidences of the minority’s freedom of action, are at the 
same time so many stages in a response that the creative individual or 
minority has been stimulated to make in answer to some challenge that 
has been presented to all the members of the society, including the un- 
responsive rank-and-fde, and also perhaps including other individuals or 
minorities who have made a choice of Evil instead of (jood that brings 
Death instead of Jafe.^ 

If we now also look again at the history of the art of ship-building in 
the Modern and post-Modern ages of Western history, in which we have 
watched the sequence of an acceleration followed by a retardation occur- 
ring, not once only, as in the movement of Withdrawal-and-Return, hut 
twice over, we shall find this duplication of the same sequence accounted 
for here by the presentation of two different challenges in succession. 

’rhe challenge that evoked the creation of the Modern W estern ‘ship’ 
within the half-century a.d. 1440 -90 was a political one. Towards the 
close of the Medieval Age of Western history, Western Christendom 
found itself not only conclusively foiled in its attempt to break out of 
its West European homeland south-eastward into Dar-al-Isliim and 
Orthodox Christendom, but seriously threatened by a north-westward- 
heading counter-attack in which the military resources of ()rth«»do\ 
Christendom and Islam were brigaded under Ottoman auspices.^ '1 he 
dangerousness of Western Christendom’s plight in the fifteenth c'entury 

* Bossuct, J.-B. : Discours sur Vllistoire Universelle^ 3rcl cd. (Paris 1700), q’roisienie 

Partic, chap. viii. 2 Sce p. 175, above. 

3 Deut. XXX. 15-19. ^ Sce II. i. 271-302. 

* Sec I. i. 22-26 and III. hi. 217-377. * Sce IX. viii. 216-72, 346-63, and 454-80. 
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was accentuated by geographical circumstances that had perhaps also 
been partly accountable for the launching of the ill-starred Crusades. 
The homeland of the Western Christian Society happened to lie at the 
tip of one of the peninsulas of the Great Eurasian Continent, and a 
society so precariously situated must sooner or later be pushed into the 
Ocean by the pressure of mightier forces thrusting outwards from the 
heart of the Old World if this besieged society did not succeed in fore- 
stalling disaster by breaking out of its West-European cul-de-sac into 
some larger Lebensraiim. By the fifteenth century of the Christian Era 
the peine forte et dure of being crushed to death between the Devil and 
the Deep Sea had already brought to their last gasp the surviving repre- 
sentatives of an abortive Far Western Christian Civilization in ‘the 
Celtic Fringe’ of the Old World; and a Latin Christendom likewise had 
been exposed, since its birth, to this manifest destiny of all West 
European societies by which a Celtic Christendom was eventually to be 
overtaken. In the Crusades the Latin Christians — choosing the Mediter- 
ranean Sea as their war-path and faring across it in vessels of the tradi- 
tional IVIediterranean builds— had been moved by a nostalgia for the 
cradle of their Christian faith* to defy Fate by breaking out of Western 
Europe into the Levant; and the eventual failure of this enterprise had 
not been followed by a return of the status quo ante. The retort to 
Medieval Western aggression had been in Egypt the replacement of 
clTcte ‘Fatimids* by militarily cllicient MamlQks,- and in Orthodox 
Christendom the replacement of an elTete East Roman Empire by 
‘Osmanlis who were still more ellicient and far more aggressive than 
their Maniluk cousins.^ 

These local revolutions which the West’s own aggression had pre- 
cipitated had eclipsed the West’s military and political prospects in the 
Levant, and had made her commercial prospects there dependent on the 
new Islamic Powers’ goodwill. In what other direction was Western 
Christendom to look for an outlet ? A once barbarian no-man’s-land in 
Northern Europe had been eliminated before the end of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era b’, a parallel northward advance of Western 
and of Russian Orthodox Christendom which had carried their common 
frontier up to the shore of the Arctic Ocean and, when Western Chris- 
tendom had taken advantage of Russia’s prostration by a tornado of 
Mongol invasion from the Eurasian Steppe in order to trespass on her 
Russian neighbour’s domain in White Russia and the Ukraine, this east- 
ward aggression overland had been halted, in its turn, by the rise of 
Muscovy.^ Mid-way through the fifteenth lentury, when the sca-route 
via the Mediterranean into tlie Jxvaiit and the la id-routc via Russia into 
the heart of the hairasian Continent had both been effectively closed 
against any further Western expansion u. ther of these ilirections, the 
Atlantic Ocean was the sole remaining frontier of Western Christendom 
that was not beset by an impassable hostile human cordon; and the 
Atlantic was thus uninfested by human adversaries of the West only 

* See I. i. 38; IX. viii. 346-63; and p. lOO, above. 

^ Sec IV. iv. 447-50. ^ See III. iii. 22-50. 

♦ Sec II. ifc 168-9. ' R* “• *74"7'» fN. viii. 126 and 398-403. 
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because it was, and always had been, believed by all denizens of the Old 
World to be an unharvested and unharvestable sea, setting an impassable 
physical w'estern limit to the habitable portion of the Earth’s surface. In 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era the Atlantic was challenging 
the beleaguered peoples of Western Christendom by confronting them 
with a choice between two extreme alternatives. If they were not to be 
driven into the Atlantic in their turn, as they themselves had been 
driving the hapless Celtic Christians, they must convert Seneca’s fancy' 
into fact by conquering an Ocean which not even a poet had ever 
seriously supposed to be conquerable by Man ‘in real life’. The dual 
alarum of simultaneous challenges from the Atlantic and the 'Osmanli 
was the emergency that, within the half century a.d. 1440-Q0, stimulated 
Western shipwTights to create an Ocean -faring, globe-encircling sailing- 
ship, capable of keeping the sea continuously for months on end, of 
which the like had never before been designed or even imagined. 

Why was this fifteenth-century outburst of creative energy in the 
Western shipwTight’s trade followed by a spell of relative stagnation 
lasting some three or four hundred years? Challenge-and-Response is 
the clue to the answer to this question likewise ; for the creation of the 
Modern Western ship had been so effective a response to the military 
and political challenge presented to the West in the fifteenth century 
that the fifteenth-century Western shipwright’s epigoni had little in- 
centive for seeking to improve on their predecessors’ work until they 
were eventually shaken out of their lethargy by a new challenge that was 
not military or political but \\as economic, and that did not impinge on 
the Western World from abroad but emerged from within. 

The Modern Western ship had been an adequate solution for the 
Early Modern Western World’s besetting problem of Lebensraum. It 
had enabled the Western peoples with one hand to acquire in the 
Americas what looked like an inexhaustible addition to their reserves of 
cultivable land, and with the other hand to seize for themselves a mono- 
poly of all the existing Oceanic maritime trade in the World ; and this 
sudden turning of the tables in their favour in their competition with 
the other living civdizations had not only given the Western peoples 
full military and political security; it had also amply satisfied their 
economic needs in an age in which they, as well as their contemporaries, 
were still living under the traditional economic dispensation of Man in 
Process of Civilization. In this dispensation — which, in the Lower Nile 
Valley and the Low^er Tigris-Euphrates Basin, had already been a going 
concern at least as early as the end of the fourth millennium B.c. — 
agriculture w'as the staple source of livelihood and the standard occupa- 
tion, w'hile trade and manufacture were subsidiary and exceptional. In 
societies of this traditional type, towns and ports that lived by importing 
foodstuffs and raw materials and paying for these by exporting manu- 
factured goods and by performing the economic services of providing 
and financing maritime and overland transportation, were few and far 
between ; rarer still were the parasitic capitals of oecumenical empires — 
a Rome, a Constantinople, or a Peking — which used the lever of political 
' See Scncca: Medea, 11 . 364-79, quoted in II. i. 263, n. x. 
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power to exact imports without making any economic return;* and the 
only other notable variation on the prevailing economic pattern of sub- 
sistence farming was an exchange of cereals and other products of 
agriculture for products of stockbreeding between the Nomads of the 
Steppes and their nearest sedentary neighbours. Classical examples of 
this unusual trade in commodities that were necessities, not luxuries, 
had been the importation of grain into the homeland of the Hellenic 
Civilization round the coasts of the Aegean out of the Russian agricul- 
tural hinterland of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe from 
about the sixth century n.c. to about the third century of the Christian 
Era, and the importation of the same staff of life out of Sicily and Apulia 
into a sixteenth-century Spain^ whose heart had been given over to 
breeding sheep for wool.^ 

I'hc Western Society continued, like its contemporaries, to live under 
this traditional economic dispensation for some three centuries {circa 
A.n. 1475-1775) after it had won its economic victory over these other 
living civilizations in terms of the traditional economic values by mono- 
polizing the Oceanic maritime trade in luxuries and impounding the 
World’s largest still uncultivated reserve of cultivable land. During the 
last third or quarter of the eighteenth century, however, a new economic 
revolution — almost comparable in magnitude to the earlier revolution 
from food-gathering and hunting to agriculture and stock-breeding — 
declared itself in Great Britain and spread thence progressively to Bel- 
gium, (jcrmany, and the Northern United States and eventually to 
Japan and other Westernizing countries beyond the original bounds of 
the Western World. 

The two outstanding features of this fresh economic revolution were 
a sudden increase in population at a steeply accelerating rate and a con- 
comitant rise of commerce and manufacturing industry to a decisive 
preponderance over agriculture as the standard occupations and staple 
sources of livelihood, no longer merely in tiny, rare, and insulated urban 
enclaves, but throughout whole countries and regions previously dedi- 
cated to subsistence farming. This sweeping subordination of agriculture 
and stockbreeding to industry was the more impressive considering that 
Western agriculture and Western stockbreeding, so far from remaining 
stagnant or regressing, were actually passing at this time through a 
simultaneous revolution in which their productivity, like the produc- 
tivity of urban industry, was being notably inci eased b} the jettisoning 
of traditional methods in favour of new experiments that were as 
lational as they were radical. The eighteenth-centurx technological 
revolution in agriculture^ ran neck and ncv k with iliC eighteenth-century 

‘ Sre VI. \ii. for the tlijminR of the (’ira. "anal in China, alter the political 

tiriilk.ition ot the main hoih ot the Tar I-:.istern Society by the Sui I)\nastv, in order to 
hIIn^^ loodslutK to a not them capital Irom a southern centre ot aj^ricultural produc- 
tion 

’ See h'ueter, K.: (.Jisthiihte ihs Futopaisihtn ShuiUn^ystcms von 141)2-1^5^ (Munich 
and Heilin iyn>, Oldenhourp), p. </(>. 

' Klein, J.: The J\!eUa: A Stmiv in Spanish I lOh nnic Iltstory^ i2yj—iS,^6 (Cani- 
hiuli^e, Mass. 1930, Harvard I ni\t*r-.ii\ Pie^s). 

* See A^hton/T. S.: The Ituinstnal RtioluUottt lybo-iSjo (London 1948, Oxford 
Cnucisity Piis^, pp. 6-7. 
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technological revolution in industry, as the nineteenth-century creation 
of the ‘clipper* sailing-ship ran neck and neck with the nineteenth- 
century creation of the steamship. If, in spite of this sudden spurt of 
progress, agriculture nevertheless failed to maintain its age-old primacy 
over industry in a Western and a Westernizing World, the reason was 
that the eighteenth-century agricultural revolution, by itself, would have 
been no adequate response — even in combination with the accompany- 
ing extension of the acreage under cultivation in Western Europe as well 
as overseas — to the Malthusian challenge which the eighteenth-century 
industrial revolution did prove able to meet. 

The formidably steep and rapid increase in population, which declared 
itself in Great Britain first among the countries of the Modern Western 
World, seems to have been due to a reduction of the death-rate, thanks 
to an improvement in the standard of public health,* which was not 
offset by any countervailing fall in the birth-rate for the next five or six 
generations. In Great Britain the fall in the death-rate began to make 
itself felt circa a.d. 1740;- ‘between 1740 and 1820 the death-rate fell 
almost continuously, from an estimated 35*8 for the ten years ending in 
1740 to one of 21 -I for those ending in 1821*;^ but net rates of reproduc- 
tion did not begin to fall off in cither Great Britain or France before 
A.D. 1875-80, and not in other West European countries before a.d. 
1 905- 1 o.** The net increase in the population of Western Europe through 
this Time-lag between the fall in the death-rate and the fall in the birth- 
rate was to reach its peak in a.d. 1890-1910.® By the time of writing of 
the book, published in a.d. 1947, in which these remarkable figures are 
presented, the average expectation of life in the Western World had 
risen from the span of thirty-five years, at which it had stood under the 
ancien rc^ime^ to a span of no less than sixty 

This great spurt in the growth of population, first in Great Britain 
and then in other provinces of a Western and a W esternizing World, 
would have been an economic liability if the explosion of the Industrial 
Revolution had not responded to the challenge by converting this 
potential liability into an asset. The Industrial Revolution enabled an 
increasing population actually to raise its standard of living through a 
concomitant increase in the volume of economic production that more 
than kept pace with the increase in the number of mouths to be fed and 
bodies to be clothed and housed ; and our familiarity with this achieve- 
ment must not blind us to the truth that it was an amazing tour de force. 

‘The spectre of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
which oppressed the mind of Malthus in 1798 was no chimaera. . . . An 
increase of people . . . does not necessarily mean cither a greater effective 
demand for manufactured goods or an increased production of these in 

* As many as ten distinct influent es opemtin^ in Great Britain, from about A i' i 74 ° 
onwards, to leducc the incidence <if death aie enumerated l)y T. S. Ashton in The 
Indu\trial Rtiolution, lyOo-iS /o (i^ondon 1948, Oxftird l'ni\ersity Press), p. 4. 

- See Dupiie/. L. II.: Lcs Mouienients f'conoimqucs (idncraux (Louvain 1947, Institut 
de Keeherches I^conomiques et Socialcs, 2 \ols.), ^ol. i, p. 304. 

3 Ashton, T. S.: The Industrial Rezoliilwn, 1 / 6 o-i 8 jo (London 1948, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), p. 4. 

+ See Dupriez, op. cit., vol. i, p. 306. 

5 See ibid., vol. i, p. 303. 


^ See ibid., vol. i, p. 304. 
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the country concerned ... it may just as well lead to a lower standard of 
life for air* — 

which, was, in fact, its consequence in Ireland, where the population 
increased in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth QtnXMxy pari passu 
with the simultaneous increase in the adjoining island. This Irish, and 
not the English, consequence was likew'ise the sequel to corresponding 
increases in the populations of China in the same age under a Pax 
Manchuana, and of India in the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the first half of the twentieth century under a Pax Britannica. 

‘There are to-day on the plains of India and China men and women, 
plague-ridden and hungry, living lives little better, to outward appearance, 
than those of the cattle that toil with them by day and share their places 
of sleep by night. Such . . . standards . . . are the lot of those who increase 
their numbers without passing thnjugh an industrial re\olution. . . 

‘The central problem of the age [a.d. 1760-1830 in Great Britain] was 
how to feed and clothe and employ generations of children outnumbering 
by far those of any earlier time. Ireland w’as faced by the same problem. 
Failing to solve it, she lost in the ’forties about a fifth of her people by 
emigration or starvation and disease. If England had remained a nation 
of cultivators and craftsmen, she could hardly have escaped the same fate, 
and, at best, the weight of a growing population must have pressed down 
the spring of her spirit. She was delivered . . . by those who, seeking, no 
doubt, their own narrow ends, had the wit and resource to de\ise new 
instruments of production and new methods of administering industry.^. . . 
Britain might have learnt from bitter experitmee the fallacy of the \iew 
that, because with every pair of hands there is a mouth, therefore every 
expansion of numbers must lead to an increase of consumption, and so of 
output, if, after the middle of the nineteenth century, there had been no 
railways in America, no opening up of the prairies, and no steamships. 

\V’e can now see what the challenge w^as which, after a three-or-four 
hundred-years long interlude of comparative stagnation in the Western 
art of shipbuilding, evoked, during the half-ccntuiy a.d. 1840-90, a 
burst of fresh creative activity— comparable to the previous burst in 
\.D. 1440-90 — w’hich brought torth the ‘clipper’ and the long-distance 
steamship in a twin birth. Under the goad of a sudden sharp increase in 
the pressure of population on the means of subsistence, a Modern 
Western Society w’hich, so far from being resigned to seeing its standard 
of living fall, was bent upon raising it, had set out — in the footsteps of 
the Hellenic Society of the sixth century to convert an economy 

of subsistence farming into an economy of specialized production for 
export; and, for the first time in the history of Man in Process of 
Civilization, this economic revolution w’a.% now bt*ing put in train, not 
just wdthin the walls of a handful of city-states, but throughout the body 
social of a hitherto preponderantly agricultural society. This revolu- 
tionary economic enterprise could not be carried through to success 
unless the entrepreneurs could multiply, many times over, a maritime 
carrying capacity that had met the comparatively modest requirements 

* Ashton, op. cit., p. 6. “ P- 

' Ibid., p. |6i. Ibid., p. 6. 

* Sec I. 1. 24-25; II. ii. 3S-42; III. ill. 122; IV. IV. 200-14; IX. viii. 429-30. 
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of the traditional economy; for these requirements had been limited to 
the transport of luxuries for a small governing class and of foodstuffs and 
raw materials for a few towns and ports specializing in commerce and 
industry. In order to make the revolutionary new economic regime work, 
maritime carrying capacity had to be expanded at short notice to cater 
for the transport of bulky and heavy primary commodities for con- 
sumption, not just by a few exceptional urban communities, but by the 
entire body social of a society that was making itself preponderantly 
industrial instead of remaining preponderantly agricultural. 

Maritime carrying capacity could be expanded along three lines: by 
increasing the number of ships in commission, by increasing their size, 
and by increasing their speed and thus increasing the frequency of their 
voyages; and all three expedients w "re, in fact, resorted to in the Western 
World in face of the nineteenth-century Western maritime carrying-capa- 
city crisis. 

The line of least resistance was, of course, to sliiik the arduous task of 
structural and mechanical innovation by simply increasing the number of 
ships of the customary size, build, and drive. 

‘The data available show that the changes in the size of vessels were not 
notable in England until .after 1830, even though the proportion of the 
larger vessels to the total increased, especially after 1730. If we were to 
study the shipping of Europe as a whole, the changes in the size of mer- 
chant vessels would be less considerable than in the case of England alone. 
Down to 1S50 no merchant vessels are recordeil with a registered tonnage 
in excess of 1200 tons, and there were very few' vessels in England in the 
group from 420 to 1 199 tons. Th#*re w ere large numbers of vessels of th.it 
rate in the Alediterranean as early as 1500; there were proportionately 
more in Holland than in F^ngland, though the size of Dutch vessels was 
probably not as great as that of the larger Mediterr.inean carriers, '^rhrough- 
out the period fr/mz A.D. 1572-1830] the merchant fleets of the different 
countries included large numbers of very small \essels.’* 

• Usher, A. P.: ‘The CJrowth <»f ICnulish Shipping, 1S7.1 in The Qiuitti)Iv 

Jourmil of lu onomit s, vol. xlii (Camhrulj'c-, Mas,. 1928, ll.ir\ .11 d I'nivtisily Press), p. 47(). 

‘'J'htrt* were thanj^es in the propoitidiis between the delinitil) small aiul llie medium- 
sized vessels in all the ctiunlries, but les^ change in ICniiland than elsewhere, bee'ause the 
ccinditiuns in Kni^land weie espeiiallv ta\«iiii<ible to the per^istenee ol small uiiils m the 
carrjin^ trade' (ibid., pp. 47(1 7). The axer.me tonnage ot a Hritish menhanlmaii had 
risen to a surpnsinjily small dcKree diiiiiiK the two lentuiies between the end ot Khik 
J ames I’s rei^n in 1^25 and the end <»l Kin^ (ieoij4e Ill’s in A.D. 1S20. During 

James I’s rei^n, the normal tonnage of KnKhsh men hantmen had jumped from too tons 
to 300 500 tons, and between A.i) 1(175 and a.d. 1(180 sixteen Past liuiiamen had luen 
built with tonnages ranuintj as hi^h a'> 1,600 tons; but alter \.d. 1702 the axera^e fii'ure 
for an Past Truliaman had dropped back to 350 400 tons; and, thout'h it had risen aj^ain 
in A.D. 1750 to a .standard of 4yy tons, and in a.d. 1786 (;o to a new level of 1,200 tons, 
the axera^c tonnage of llritish nierxh.intmen of other oxxneiship did not lise con- 
comitantly. In the British men haul marine in a.d. iSio, apart from the Past India 
Company’s fleet, there xxerc only txseniy .ships xxith a tonnatje of more than 600 t(,ns, 
and none xxith a tonnage of more than 1,000 Ions (Abell, \V.: The Shifnett^ht's Tniile 
(Cambridge 1^48, University Press), pp. yy 100). 

This virtual stationaiiness of the axera^e size of the standard merchantman in the 
Western World in Kt^ncral, and in (ireat Biitain mfiie especially, ox’cr a period of some 
two hundred years ending area a.d. 1830 is the more remarkable considerinK that, 
xxithin the same period, the x'olume of Biitish maritime tratle xxas not static, but, on the 
contrary, xvas subject to perceptible lluctiiatifins. ‘The iiirxe for the tonnaKc of the 
merchant lliet indicates that tliere xxeie three periods of aitive Kroxvth: i()()3--i730, 
1770-1811, IS^o Kjio. The interxals betxxeen these periods, xvhile not iCKisteiinK actual 
decline, xxere periods of relatix'e stagnation, partieiihiily the later interxal.s. The clearances 
in foreij^n trade disclose two periods of growth: 1663-1760 and 1801 lyio (Usher, op. 
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By contrast, from circa a.d. 1830 onwards, increases in the size of 
ships, requiring revolutionary changes in their build, and soon also in 
their drive, came to contribute far more than increases in the number 
of ships in commission towards the now steeply rising increase in the 
aggregate tonnage of the United Kingdom merchant marine, as can be 
seen from the following figures in the tables compiled by Usher.* 
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It is manifest that the almost six-fold increase in the United Kingdom 
merchant maiine’s aggregate register tonnage Irom a figure of 1,551,072 
Ions in \ d. i 7 <)<; to a figure of 9,304,108 tons in A.n 1900 was mostly 
accounted tor by an me lease in the* size of \e*sse*ls, and not by an increase 
in tlieir numbeis, consideiing that, between the same two dates, that 
saw' a 000 per cent, inciease m aggregate* tonnage, the numbers increased 
by hardly moie tlian 50 per cent., liom 12, 401 m A.n. 1799 to 19,982 in 
A.i). 1900, after haMng 1 cached and passeel m A D. iSho a peak figure of 
27,6()3.- It is no less e\ident that the increase in size could nc^er ha\c 


tit , p 47 j) ht npul ^rnwtli in the vtMnttt'iith tintim is tompaiablt the growth 
nl tliL Kill niiKlitnth ccntiiiv whuli \Nt h.ixt bttn iiulinid to think of as untxampltd 
m the ti itiMiis prciidinu’ (ibul , p 472) ^tl, in spiU' ot thi buildinp ot sixteen ab- 
noiinilh lii^,e I isi Indiami n diiiinj; the Mais a b 1^7 So, an im rease in si/t exidcntlv 
tountid toi inuth It ss thin an iiuuase in nuinbeis in tpe doubling;, belwttn ^ n. 1663 
and ihSS, dl luith the tonnage o* the I nuliNh nuiehint ninne md the tleaiantis in 
1 n^'l inti’s Ionian tiade ( et the hj»iires in 'rabh I, on p '^7, and Table II, on p 4ht>, 
ot i slur, op eit ) ‘It is nnpoilant tt» ntite thit the toinnuctial ,.ro\\lh ot the late se\en- 
teenlh tentui \ , as shtm n In both st ts ot data, n a ' not tvtompanied b\ an\ laigc iiuiease* 
in population, wlurt as tht itit tease in popiil itioi ' *«\ti\ eoiisiderab'e in the ninctetiith 

ttniiii\’ (ibid., p. 1-74). 

* The two sets ot ii^uiis stt out abtnt are txtiatted respectiMh from Table I, on 
P 4 ^» 7 . And ironi 'Pable 1 \ , tin p. 47^, »»l I shei, op eit. In Tabic 1 the tiKures tor 
^ t) 1830, bv totnpaiison with thosi jor \ n. 1788 182*?, ha\e been eiit down b\ about 
7 ptr tent. Through the e'xthision ol lt>si xt^sels loinurK earritd on the rt Ulster. The 
tiKures ot ttinnaf^e* for the \ears btmnninfi with \ i iSbo, In etimpanson with those for 
A I). 1830-50, ha\c been raised b\ abtnit 7 «? ptr tent. throuKh a change in the rultb tor 
the rncasiiien^nt of tonnage that btiamt tllettixe in \ D. 1S57 

*• See L shcr, op. tit , Tabic J, on p. 467. 
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been carried to the lengths attained in the event without an accompany- 
ing revolution in build. 

‘Some increase in size would have been possible without a change in 
materials. Wooden vessels could be built up to 4000, and possibly 5000, 
tons, but with rapidly increasing costs of construction and maintenance. 
Serious structural difficulties would have been encountered in building 
very large wooden vessels, because the stems and stern-posts must needs 
be single timbers, and there are fairly definite limits to the size of first- 
class timbers for these purposes. The introduction of iron and steel dis- 
posed effectively of all these problems, '^rhis radical change should be 
borne in mind in any discussion of the size of vessels in the earlier periods. 
The revolution in the character of the merchant fleet is a chapter in the 
history of the late nineteenth century — an outgrowth of the development 
of the iron ship.** 

The employment of iron made it feasible, as wc have seen,^ to build 
clippers of double the tonnage of the largest previous standard size of 
sailing-ship ; yet, even when the problem of construction had thus been 
solved, there were limits to the possible tonnage of a sail-borne ship 
even of the square rig in which the total spread of sail could be increased, 
up to a point, by adding to the number of the tiers of sails and to the 
number of the masts; and the size of the nineteenth-century British 
merchantman, like that of the fifteenth-century Portuguese lateen-riggcd 
caravel,^ would have been confined, perforce, within the limits thus set 
by the technique of sail-drive, if revolutionary-minded nineteenth-cen- 
tury British shipwrights had not made the further innovation of pro- 
pelling their new-fangled iron hulls by steam-power instead of by 
wind-power. The tonnage of British steamships, as distinct from the 
tonnage of all British merchantmen, whether steam-propelled or sail- 
borne, doubled between a.d. i860 and a.d. 1868 according to Rostow;'^ 
and the ever more preponderant part that was being played by the 
increase in steam-propelled tonnage, as compared with the increase in 
wind-propelled tonnage, in the aggregate increase of United Kingdom 
merchant -marine tonnage, is reflected in the fact that the United King- 
dom merchant marine’s approximate carrying pow er, adjusted for steam, 
rose, according to Ushcr,^ from 4,068,000 tons in a.d. 1850, when there 
was an aggregate register tonnage of 3,651,133 tons distributed among 
25,984 vessels of both kinds, to 30,924,000 tons in a.d. 1900, when there 
was an aggregate register tonnage of 9,304,108 tons distributed among 
19,982 vessels.^ 

It w'ill be seen that, when nineteenth-century shipwTights were chal- 
lenged, by the explosion of the Industrial Revolution, rapidly to cater 
for an enormous increase in marine carrying capacity which had to be 
conjured up somehow if an audaciously revolutionary economic enter- 
prise was not to end in a catastrophic failure, the shipwrights solved the 

* Usher, op. cit., pp. 477-8. ^ On p. 371, n. 2, above. •» See p. 367, above. 

4 See Kostow, W. \V. : British Fconomy in the Nineteenth Century (Oxford 
CUrendon i*ress), p. 23. s In Usher, op. eit.. 'I'able I, on p. 4 ^ 7 - 

In Schumpeter, J. A.: Business Cyelts (New York 1939, McGraw-l Iill, 2 vols.), 
vol. i, p. 268, the Ignited Kingdom nierthant marine’s approximate carryinK-p^’"*^*’» 
adjusted for steam, is reckoned, as by Usher, at rather less than 31 million tons for 
A.D. 1900, but at rather more than 8 million tons for a.d. 1850. 
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crucial problem with which the Industrial Revolution had thus con- 
fronted them by enlisting new technical resources that the Industrial 
Revolution itself had placed at their disposal. The creativity displayed in 
the nineteenth-century shipwrights* response was proportionate to the 
severity of the challenge that evoked it. But, as soon as the problem 
of carrying capacity had been solved through the creation of a long- 
distance steamship whose speed could be progressively increased pari 
passu with progressive increases in its size, there was a slackening of the 
pressure that had been constantly stimulating the shipwrights* inventive 
faculties during the preceding fifty years; and this relaxation of tension 
would seem to explain why it was that, in shipbuilding, the rate of 
innovation during the sixty years a.d. 1890 to 1950 was markedly slower 
than it had been between a.d. 1840 and a.d. 1890, in spite of the fact 
that, during the six decades ending in a.d. 1950, the general progress of 
Western technology had been continuing to accelerate in a geometrical 
progression. 

The sensitiveness, speed, and vigour of the Western shipwright*s 
responses to two altogether different challenges within the four and a 
half centuries running from circa a.d. 1440 to circa a.d. 1890 are striking 
evidences of human freedom of action in response to a technological 
challenge; but Technology is, after all, the field where, if anywhere, 
evidences of human freedom arc to be expected, considering that Man 
never comes so near to being master of a situation as when he is dealing 
with Non-Human Nature. j\Ian seldom shows anything like the same 
mastery in his dealings either with the Subconscious Psyche underlying 
his personality or wdth the other personalities who arc his fellow human 
beings; and it is therefore perhaps more remarkable if we find evidences 
of LhalIcngc-and-Responsc giving birth to human freedom on the 
spiritual as well as on the technological plane. We do, in fact, find such 
evidences here too when we recall the part played by Challenge-and- 
Responsc in generating the diversity between corresponding episodes 
in the histories of different chilizations. 

The diversity in the duration of the grow th-phases of civilizations has 
manifestly been the consequence of a recurrent freedom of choice that 
brings w'ith it, each time, both a chance of success and a risk of failure. 
As we have found in a previous context,* the process of social growth 
consists in a concatenation of acts of Challcngc-and-Response in which 
a successful response to one challenge gi\cs rise to another challenge 
which may be met by another successful response giving rise to yet 
another challenge in the series. It will be seen that, in each successive 
act, the recipients of the challenge of the hour are free to choose betw een 
a Good and an Evil that are fraught w hh Life and with Death and this 
means that each act raises afresh the !' ue ‘to be or not to be*. In any 
such series of encounters betw'ccn God the deliverer of the challenge 
and Man the recipient of it, theie is manifestly nothing that makes it 
impossible for the spinning of a golden thread of challenge-met-by- 
successful-rcsponsc-leading-to-furthcr-challengc-met-by-further-success- 
ful-rcsponse to continue ad infinitum. It is equally manifest that, at the 
* In^lI. iii. 1x9-20. - Deut. \\x. 15-19. 
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presentation of each successiv^e challenge, there can be no assurance 
that the spinner will not fail, this time, to add another fathom’s length 
to his life-line; for in each act Man is free to choose Death instead of 
Life; and, each time, his momentous choice depends on the uncertain 
issue of a spiritual struggle within his soul between an aspiration towards 
Grace and a gravitation tow^ards Original Sin. 

The severity of this perpetually recurring struggle is indicated by our 
finding that, out of twenty- two known civilizations,' there was only one 
that could not be cerlilied to be cither dead or in disintegration by the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era. It is true that these figures did 
not warrant any inferential estimate of a civilization’s normal expecta- 
tion of life, because this species of Society was at this date still so young, 
and the number of its representativet: was still so few, that any attempt 
at a generalization must be subject toastultifyingly widemarginof error. 
Yet, even if the statistics gave no legitimate ground for pessimism, it 
might be augured that each additional round might be likely to make the 
game more perilous, since a sinful Human Nature was apt to be tempted 
by every successful response to a challenge into succumbing cither to 
the active sin of hybris or to the hardly less ruinous passive sin of resting 
on its oars.- If ‘the greater the success, the greater the temptation’ were 
in truth one of the laws to which the Human Psyche was subject, then 
it would seem to follow that an equilibrium which had to be unstable if 
it W'as to be a vehicle for the growth-process must be prone to become 
ever more precarious with each successi\e victory of Life over Death. 

This besetting danger, which w’as the price of freedom, was advertised 
in the spectacle of disintegrating, petrified,' arrested,*' and abortive' 
civilizations, and was illustrated in the history, not only of human 
societies, but of terrestrial life itself. Every species of living creature is 
an earnest of growth, inasmuch as it is the fruit of some past creative 
mutation of an antecedent species and might become in its turn the seed 
of some fuither creative mutation into yet another species; }et at the 
same time every living species ‘is a halt’, and it is this ‘by definition', 
since it ‘is essentially a created thing’ 

The tragic breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization in the flower of its 
grow th was sensitively forecast in the premonitory arrest of the grow th of 
the Attic art of the tragic drama in a generation that lived to sec the 
Athcno-Peloponncsian War. 

‘Tragedy — as also Comedy — was at first mere improvisation. . . . 
Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each new clement that shovvetl itself 
was in turn developed. Ilav^ing passed through many changes it found its 
natural form, and there it stopped (cTrauejaro, erret t’V * avrrj'i 

The changes through which the Athenian tragic drama had pavssed 

* On a c«nint in which a Mcdiiwal Western City-state insmos is ^istn the status of a 
ciMlization distinct tiom the main body of the Western Soi.ii ly. 

2 Sec IV. IV. 24s 61. ' Sec VI. \ 11. 4 6 and 47 52. 

* .See III. 111. I III. 5 See II. 11. 322 60 and 388-91. 

Bergson, II.: Lrs Deux Sources de la Morale tt de la Religion (Pans 1932, Alcan), 

p. 251, quoted in III. 111. 235. 

7 Aristotle- Puetus, < hap. iv, § 12 (1449A), translated by Butihcr, S. H.- AristotU's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 3id cd. (J.ondon 1902, Macinillan), pp. 18-19. 
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before its development was arrested had been rapid as well as radical ; 
for a run of no more than three generations liad seen the development 
begin and end; and the end and the beginning had both been abrupt. 
The ‘natural form* attained by Attic tragedy at the hands of Sophocles 
and Euripides was conscientiously reproduced thereafter, without any 
further creative innovations, by their successors, not merely down to 
Aristotle*s time, but until this genre of literature went out of cultivation 
in the Hellenic culture’s latter days; and in the prelude to the story a 
traditional dramatic ritual, performed as a spell for ensuring the regular 
recurrence of an annual harvest and vintage, had, as far as we know, 
remained for centuries on end as static as the techniciuc of agriculture 
itself until the genius commemorated in the historical or legendary name 
of Thespis transfigured this archaic religious institution into a rudi- 
mentary artistic vehicle for conveying the deepest feelings, problems, 
and interests of a flowering civilization. Considering that Aeschylus took 
over this new-born art in its swaddling clothes and handed it on to 
Sophocles all but full-grow’n, the three generations that saw* the begin- 
ning and end of the growth of Attic tragedy virtually contract to the span 
of one single generation only. 

How arc wc to account for a period of creativity hardly longer than 
the life-time of Aeschylus, when this brief spurt of growth has for its 
overture an aeon of the timeless ritual of the iviavro^ and for 

its epilogue an aeon of the conventional post-Kuripidean Hellenic 
drama ? The answer to this question is to be found in the histor}^ of the 
city-state of Athens in which the art of Tragedy was brought to life, like 
P)ginalion*s statue, only to be turned to stone, like the Phacacian galley,® 
in full career. The transfiguration of an Attic agricultural rite into a fine 
art was one of the expressions of a contemporaneous social and cultural 
transfiguration of Athens herself as a result of the Solonian revolution.® 
In accomplishing this revolution in her own life, Athens made herself 
‘the education of Hellas* yet a title which conveyed the truth about the 
Athens of an age beginning with the generation of Solon at the turn of 
the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. and ending with the generation of 
Aeschylus {vivebat 525/524-456 b.c.) had ceased to be deserved by 
Athens before it was coined for her in 431-430 B.c. by Pericles; for by 
that date Athens, under the influence of no other leader than Pericles 
himself, had hartlcncd into the repellent figure of ‘a tyrant city’® who 
WMs sellishly misusing her power in Hellas in the narrow interests of her 
own citizens, and was jealously on her guard against the extension of an 
Athenian franchise that had now become a lucrative privilege. This 
moral fall of Athens had taken place during die half-century that had 
elapsed between the repulse of Xerxtss invasion of Continental Euro- 
pean Greece and the outbreak of the Aiiicno-Peloponnesian War; and 
the act in which it is most expressively symbolized is the scrutiny and 
purgation of the oflicial register of Athenian citizens in 445-444 B.c., on 
the occasion of a distribution of grain, presented to the Athenian people 

‘ Sec III. iii. - Sec OJx^sey. Bo 'k XIII, 11. i5t^-64. 

' See IV. IV. 200 14. See I. i. 24-26. 

' "Tvpniii 9 tt €X€t€ ti) \apxw' (Cleon, in a speech put in hi-? mouth by Thucydides 
J^ook III, chap. 37). 
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by their ally Egypt, which prompted them to act on a restrictive law 
enacted, at Pericles* instance, six years earlier.^ It is assuredly no accident 
that this symbolic date of Athens’ spiritual narcosis should coincide 
with the artistic floruit of a Sophocles in whose hands the Attic art of 
Tragedy came to the end of a growth that had been so vigorous in the 
generation of Sophocles* owm immediate predecessor Aeschylus. ’Phe 
hybris bred in Athenian souls by the triumphant success of Athenian 
responses to the Hellenic World’s sixth-century ordeal of encirclement 
and fifth-century ordeal of invasion had blighted the Athenian people’s 
moral growth ; and the halt in the development of the Attic art of Tragedy 
w’as a consequence and an index of this spiritual disaster. 

The element of freedom in human affairs which reveals itself in a 
diversity in the duration of the growth-phases of civilizations, and whose 
epiphany and atrophy we can sec — in the history of the growth and petri- 
faction of the Attic art of Tragedy — as sharply focused as if we were 
gazing through a magnifying glass, is likewise revealed in a diversity in 
the relations of Religion to the rises and falls of civilizations in different 
generations; and in this field, as in that, we can discern that human 
freedom springs from an encounter in which Man is summoned to 
respond to a challenge presented by God. 

The challenge of social breakdown, disintegration, and dissolution had 
been identical in the histories of the civilizations of each of the three 
generations of this species of society that had run their course so far, and, 
as between the divers representatives of a single generation, it had been 
identical a fortiori] yet the responses made to tins spiritual challenge in 
the second generation had, as we have seen, been immensely more fruit- 
ful than any responses made in cither the first generation or the third; 
and, among these responses in the second generation, it seemed unlikely 
to a latter-day Christian historian that cither Hinduism or Islam would 
be placed on a spiritual par with cither the Mahayana or Christianity by 
a judge who w^as w holly disinterested ami at the same time fully qualified 
(if any such godlike human arbiter was anywhere to be found). This 
wide diversity in the responses to an identical challenge becomes in- 
telligible if — and perhaps only if — we see in it the consequence of a 
freedom of choice which Ciod had granted to human souls; and thus we 
sec freedom springing from Challengc-and-Responsc in the most crucial 
of all the ordeals through which Man in Process of Civilization had been 
reminded of his Creator in the course of the five or six thousand }ears 
during which the human climber had been striving to scale this pre- 
cipitous ‘pitch* on the cliff-face of his terrestrial purgatory. ^ 

> See Aristotle: 'I he Constitutwn of Athens^ chap. 27, ad Jim in ^ Plutarch. lAJc of 
Pirules, chi'p. 37. ^ See 11 i. 3. 



D. THE FREEDOM OF HUMAN SOULS THAT 
IS THE LAW OF GOD 

I N the present Part of this Study we are trying to gain some insight 
into the relation between Law and Freedom in History; and, if we 
now rcapproach this question in the light of the evidence that w^e have 
been gathering in the course of an empirical inquiry, we shall find that 
the question has already received an answer. How is Freedom related to 
Law ? Our evidence declares that Man does not live under one law only; 
he lives under tw'o laws, and one of these two is a Law of God which is 
Freedom itself under another and more illuminating name. 

This ‘perfect law of liberty’* is also a law' of Love; for Man’s freedom 
could only have been given to Man by a God who is Love in person, ^ 
and this divine gift can only be used by Man for freely choosing Good 
and Life instead of Death and EviP if Alan, on his side, lo\es God well 
enough to be moved by this responsive love of his to commit himself to 
God, by making God’s w'ill his own, as unreservedly as God has com- 
mitted ilimself to Alan by giving Alan the power of fiee choice. 

Our vmUs are ours, wc know not how'; 

Our vmUs arc ours, to make them thine.^ 

‘La sua voluntade e nostra pace’;^ and this self-surrender of Alan’s will 
to God’s, which the Prophet Aluhammad has preached in the lapidary 
v\oid n^lduiy is ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God’.^ ‘History is, 

. . . above everything else, a call, a vocation, a dispensation to be heard 
and responded to by free human beings — in short, the intci action of 
God and Alan*;^ and this truth has been partially divined by pre- 
C'hi istian I lellenic philosophers and been faintly echoed in the utterances 
of post-Christian Western hercsiaichs. Plato has testitied that the Gods 
do not drive human beings, but steer them;“ and Hegel’s description of 
creation as a synthesis obtained through a settlement of accounts be- 
tween a thesis and an antithesis is a iccogni/ablc academic abstract of 
the living truth, even though it makes nonsense of it by perversely 
depotenti.ilizing the creative act of Ciod’s and Alan’s mutual love into 
the logical procedure of an intellect that ‘by itself, moves nothing’.^ 
I^aw and Freedom in History prove to be identical, in the sense that 
Alan’s freedom proves to be the law of a God w h-j is identical vv ith Love. 
Put this finding does not dispose of our problem; for in answering our 

‘ James i. 2S. ^ i John i\. 8. ’ Dtut. xxx. 15. 

* Tennyson Tn Memoriam, in the imoiaium. 

® Dante Im Ihinui Conumdui' ‘ParadiNo’, Camo III, 1 . 8s. Uom. mu. 21. 

l.ainptit, E.. The .ifyotuI\fyse of IJistotv (T ondon i<)48, haher), p. 45 
* Plato lOi) n (' ‘'Phtv tendtd as herdsmen tind tlicir flock';, Inc-stock 

and nursclin;»s, except that the\ did not use plnsual hiue, as shtpherds do when ihev 
drnr beasts b\ heating them. The Gods led Mankind bv steering them. They guided 
Mankind’s couise tiom astern, whieh is the w.u in leh a liMng ereaturc is most easily 
manipulated, and they used as ihur 1 udder the instrument ot PersuasiOn to mfluence the 
Ihiinan Ps^ehe m accordance with the CJods’ own ideas.’ 

Aristotle: Kffiua htconuuhea, Z2, pp. 1 1 19 A-n, (pioted in III. in. 231, n i, and on 
PP- 3^7 N. abo^e. 
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original question we have raised a new one. In finding that Freedom is 
identical with one of two codes of Law, we have raised the question of the 
relation in which these two laws stand to one another; and at first sight 
the answer to this new question would seem to be that the Law of Love 
and the Law of Subconscious Human Nature, which both manifestly 
have jurisdiction over human affairs, arc not only different but are con- 
tradictory, and are not only contradictory but arc incompatible ; for the 
law of the Subconscious Psyche, which our \Vcstern psychologists have 
located in the psychic abyss from which the Babylonian astrologers once 
projected it on to the stars in their courses, holds in spiritual bondage 
human souls whom God has called to work with Him in freedom. When 
one of tw'o dispensations spells liberty, while the other spells servitude, 
arc we not wantonly obscuring the truth and confusing the issue by 
using the same word ‘law* to describe them both ? 

'Fhe more scarchingly wc compare these two ‘laws’, the w ider the moral 
gulf betw een them seems to be. If we appraise tlic Law of Nature by the 
standard of the Law’ of Love, and see through Love’s eyes everything that 
Nature has made, behold, it is very bad.^ 

Ay, look: high Heaven and Earth aii from the prime foundation; 

All thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all are vain.*- 

And, in the bitterness of his riven heart, Man explores divers possible 
explanations of a moral anomaly and enormity that he cannot explain 
away and cannot take for granted. 

One of the conclusions that have been drawn by human spectators of 
the moral evil in the Universe is that this chamber of horrors cannot be 
any god s handiwork. 

Quod si iam rerum ignorem primordia (giac sint, 
hoc tamen ex ipsis caeli rationibus ausim 
confirmiire aliisque ex rebus reddere multis, 
nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
naturam rerum: tanta stat praedita culpa.^ 

To explain this evil universe as the undesigned outcome of a fortuitous 
concourse of indcstructablc atoms of matter is indeed the line of least 
resistance for an Epicurean in whose belief the gods arc rois faineants \ 
but this Ivpicurean solution of the problem of Evil will not satisfy either 
a logician who secs through the word ‘Chance’ to an undesignated posi- 
tive order lurking incognito under this negative label, or a Christian in 
whose belief God is the Love that has bestowed on Man a law that is 
Freedom. The Christian finds himself compelled to choose between tvso 
other alternatives, both of which arc grievously disconcerting : Either the 
God who is Love must be also the creator of a manifestly ailing Uni- 
verse, and therefore be either an incompetent demiurge or a malignant 
mater saeva cupidinujfi'f or, if the God of Love is not one aspect of 
a Janus-headed Godhead that, in another aspect, is Our Lady of the 

* Clen. i. 31. 

^ llousman, A. 1 C.: The Shropshire Lad^ xlviii, quoted in V. vi. 139. 

1 Lucretius: Ue Rerum Natuni, Hook V, 11 . i»;5 y. The crounds of this \crdict arc 
indicated in 11 . 200 27. ■» Horace: Odts^ Hook 1 , Ode xix, 1 . i. 
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Jungle, TTOTvia Orjpwvy then the ailing Universe must have been created 
by another god who is not the God of Love. In the second century of 
the Christian Era the Catholic Christian Church impaled itself on the 
first of the two horns of this dilemma, while a Marcionite Christian 
Church impaled itself on the second. 

Marcion was a posthumous disciple of the Apostle Paul who drew, 
with an un-Pauline rigour, the logical consequences of a Pauline distinc- 
tion between opposing realms of Mosaic Law and of Christian Grace. 
Marcion’s uncompromising jealousy for the immaculateness of the God 
who is Love made it impossible for him to remain in communion* with 
any fellow Christian 

Who trusted God was Love indeed, 

And Lf)ve Creation’s final law, 

’^rho* Nature, red in tooth and claw 

W’ith ravin, shriek’d against his creed.^ 

IMarcion broke wdth a Catholic Christianity because he had wrestled 
w'ith the question 

Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such evil dreams?* 

and had given, for his part, the aflirmati\e answer that W’illiam Blake’s 
anima iiaturaUter Marciomta was to gi\c to the same question some 
se\enteen hundred years later. 

W'hcn the stars threw down their spears 

And watered Hea\en with their tears, 

Did He smile Ills work to sec? 

Did He that made the Lamb make thee? 

Blake’s and Marcion’s solution for this moral enigma is to attribute 
the creation of an ailing Lniverse to a god who, so far from being 
identical with God the fount of l.,o\c and Father of the Sa\iour, is His 
antithesis inasmuch as the creator god’s dislincti\ c characteristic is the 
forbidding negati\c qualitv of being both unlo\ing and unlovable. In 
Blake’s, as in Marcion’s, iheologv, CJod the CVeator’s role is to play the 
Erinjes to (jod the Redeemer's Orpheus.^ W hile the Sa\iour God wins 
souls by love, without e\er terrorizing them by threats of constraining 
them by force, the highest moral le\el to which a cieator god depicted 
as a Prussian drill-sergeant in cxcchis is deemed capable of rising is to 
exact outwaid contormily with the preset iplions of a cut-and-dried 
moral law by imposing sa\age penalties for formal breaches of it. He is 
spiritually impotent to mo\e liis human creatures by touching their 
heart-strings. 

This melancholy taskmaster god wd mi Marcion identifies with a 
Mosaic Jehovah and w hom Blake names ‘Crizen’ and nicknames ‘Nobo- 
daddy’ would be bad enough if he performed his self-imposed duties 

^ M.ir< UMifi)umttd .Iihuuhof histmn in \ n. i his diKtiinc had been rejected 

hv the Cathnln. C’hiiaian ioinmunit\ at Hui u*. ! or the date, sie llarnaLk, A. von. 
Maninn^ Das Ki aninhum 7 nm Frnmhn (iott (la ip/n? lyai, lliniielis), pp. 24 and ii>*. 

2 ^rtnn\son: In Mimmiam, Situon LVI, Slan/.i 4. 

^ Ibid., Se^ioii L\', Stanza 2. Sec IV. iv. 123-5. 
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competently even according to his own limited lights ; but his work is a 
hideous failure; and this failure must be due cither to incompetence or 
to malevolence. Even if the Creator were to be acquitted on the charge 
of wilful malice, he would have to be convicted of being either culpably 
unaware of his wantonly assumed responsibilities or else no less culpably 
indifferent to them; and either of these verdicts would be damning in 
the judgement of a decently human jury; for no human being who was 
not shockingly obtuse or callous could imagine himself ever having had 
the heart, if he had been creating morally irresponsible sentient living 
organisms, to victimize his own creatures by enduing them with the 
capacity to suffer when he was not endowing them with any capacity to 
turn suffering to moral account. It would have been still harder for him 
to imagine himself ever having im|.lantcd, in any morally responsible 
sentient living creatures of his, the capacity not only to suffer but to sin 
without having made sure in advance that he would never be driven by 
force of circumstances to lead these human beings into temptation and 
would always be sufficiently master of the situation to be able to deliver 
them from evil. 

‘That there is a “soul of Rood in thinRs evil” is unquestionable; nor will 
any wise man deny the disciplinary value of pain and sorrow’. But these 
considerations do not help us to see why the immense multitude of 
irresponsible sentient heinRs, which cannot profit by such discipline, 
should suffer; nor why, amonR the endless possibilities open to omni- 
potence — that of sinless, happy existence amonR the rest — the actuality in 
which sin and misery abound should be that selected.’* 

When a human soul thus finds itself confronted with two numinous 
presences which arc morally antithetical- to one another, yet which, 
none the less, both have to be recognized as being indubitably divine, 
the most obvious conclusion is that there must be, not one god, but two 
gods, in the Universe; and this argument came home ad homincm to the 
writer of this Study when, with the present chapter in mind, he was 
reading simultaneously Adolf von Ilarnack’s Marciun^ ihi (Jospcl of the 
Stranger God, and Thor Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki? 

‘They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, 
these sec the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.’’* 

But they that go down to the sea, not in a ship, but on a balsa-log sieve, 
see works of (iod the Creator that are yet more wondrous and appalling 
than any that discover themselves to seafarers who ‘plough across’ the 
water, in latter-day Western style, ‘with roaring engines and piston- 
strokes’. ^ ‘The sea contains many surprises for him who has his floor on 
a level with the surface and drifts along slowly and noiselessly’;^ and in 
the experience of the crew of the Ko7i~Tiki most of these surprises \^erc 

* Huxley, T. ir.: I'lnlution aruJ Kthus, the Romanes Lecture, reprinted in 

Huxley, T. 1 1 , and J. : Ki olution and Kthus^ , -K)^ i (London n;47, 1 'llot Piess), p. 76. 

- IVlarcion’s pnniqial lecordcd original woik (published as a eominentaiy on a Hible 
composed of expurRaled \er'.ifjni of borne ot .Saint I’aurs* Kpislles and ol the tiospel 
according to Saint Luke) bore the expressive title AntithewK. 

^ Heyerdahl, T. : Kon~Tikt, Across the Pacijic by Raft (Chicago iQSO, Rand McNally). 

* Ps. cviii, vv. 23-24. 

s Heyerdahl, op. cit., p. 117. Ibid., p. 117. 
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nightmares: the whale shark with a toadlike jaw four or five feet wide 
that came grinning like a bulldog;* the three luminous monsters larger 
than elephants the devilish green eyes of giant squids which shone in 
the dark like phosphorus and the ghastly life-and-death struggle be- 
tween sharks, tunnies, and dolphins.'^ ‘When we turned in on these 
evenings, in our mind’s eye we saw greedy, open shark jaws and blood, 
and the smell of shark meat stuck in our nostrils’ yet these predatory 
monsters of the deep were bone of the bones and flesh of the flesh^ of 
these horrified human spectators; for all terrene life is know'n to have 
originated in the sea, and the chemical composition of the human body 
betrays the marine origin of a perhaps not less predatory Mankind. 
Almost, Thor, thou persuadcst me to be a Marcionite^ — yet, though 
Man’s heart may be moved by the zisio 7 uahfica of Creation to curse a 
god who has brought these horrors into being, Man’s head will forbid 
him to embrace a theology that breaks down under examination. 

While Marcion is on strong ground in affirming that Creation is bound 
up w ith Evil, he is on weak ground in denying that Creation has anything 
to do either with (Goodness or w'ith Love; for the truth is that God’s 
love is the source of Man’s freedom, and that a freedom which gives 
vent for Creation thereby opens a door for Sin. The ordeals in which 
Man has to exercise his freedom to choose between Life and Death and 
between (lood and Evil can be described, with equal faithfulness to 
truth, as challenges from God and as temptations from the Devil. We 
have watched the Dc\il unintentionally ser\ing God’s purpose by help- 
ing God to carry on His creative acti\ity, and we have even wondered 
whether, under the disguise of a satanic malice, a divine love may not be 
operating through a Alephistopheles without whose left-handed asssis- 
tance God’s work might be brought to a halt by its own paradoxically 
paraKsing perfection.^ Every encounter between a human soul and God 
is thus inevitably fraught with possibilities of Evil as well as Good; and 
this chain that links Evil, as well as Good, to L()\e cannot be severed 
by the knife-edge of Marcion’s logic. All morally sensitive hearts will 
sympathize with Marcion’s zeal to keep the hem of a Divine Love’s 
garment unspotted; }ct the same line feeling will make such hearts 
revolt against the logic of Marcion’s consequent denigration of a Sub- 
conscious Psyche that animates Man and beast alike, and that bears up 
human personalities on the surface of its abyss, as the unplumbcd 
Pacific bore up 'Phor Heyerdahl’s balsa-log raft. For this primal living 
creatine that is the (^reat Mother of lat** on Earth is not only the 
Kali whose obscene womb has spawned Leviathan and Behemoth, the 
Dragon and the Bull;*^ it is also the Pvfho wh j^e oracular omphalos — in 
‘that shady city of palm trees’*'* where ‘Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy’**— is t he fount of Poetry and • ophecy ; and, if we believe that 
the voice of a (h)d who is Love thus speaks to the Soul through the 

‘ Ibii]., p. 120. “ Ibid., pp. iiS-k;. 

’ Ibid., p. 118. ♦ Ibid., pp. 4. Ibid., p. 206. 

" tJen. n. 21. ' Ails \\\i 2'-' ** See II. i. 271-99. 

See Vll. \i\. qo6. and pp. abo\e. *0 V.uiRban, Henry: The Ritnut. 

* Wordsvv^jrih, Wilhain: OJe on Intwmtion\ of Immoitality /torn JicLvIlutiom of Em ly 
Childhood, 
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Subconscious in the divinely inspired accents of a Dante and a Dcutero- 
Isaiah, we may venture on to believe that Love is also the God who has 
created the tentacles of the squid and the teeth of the whale-shark. ‘For 
the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
Him who hath subjected the same in hope.** 

In logic, this is evidently a harder saying than Marcion’s creator em 
ant ignorasse aut nohiisse ant potentem non €sse\“ but in reality, as 
registered in the full gamut of our human experience, Marcion’s vindica- 
tion of God’s love at the cost of denying His unity is no less evidently 
wider of the mark than Irenaeus’s vindication of the identity of God the 
Almighty Creator with God the All-loving Redeemer at the cost of 
identifying with one another two epiphanies of the Godhead which arc 
logically and morally irreconcilable iVom a human standpoint. And 
experience’s testimony to the truth of a logical and moral paradox is 
strikingly vindicated by the findings of a science which cannot be 
suspected of having gone out of its way in order to ratify an Irenaean 
system of Chiistian theology. The travail of striving to reconcile two 
irreconcilable epiphanies of God, w'hich torments the consciousness of 
the adult saint and scholar, is declared by at least one school of post- 
Modern Western psychological research to have already tormented a 
Subconscious Psyche in an antecedent struggle through which the future 
saint and scholar’s moral personality has been originally accjuired at a 
stage of early infancy in which God’s future place in the Soul’s universe 
has been occupied by the infant child’s Mother. 

‘As the baby begins . . . early in the . . . second year of post-natal life 
, . . to draw' a distinction between itself and outer reality, it is the Mother^ 
who comes to represent the external world and to mediate its impacts on 
the child. But she dawns upon its growing consciousness under two 
opposite aspects. She is the child’s chief object of lo\e, and its fountain- 
head of satisfaction, security, and peace. Hut she is aKo Authority, the 
chief source of power mysteriously set over the child and arbitrarily 
thw arting some of the impulses along whose paths its new' life (piests out- 
W'ards. ^Phe frustration of infantile impulse generates anger, hate, and 
destructive wishes — what the psychologists generally style aggression — 
directed against the thwarting authority. Hut this hated Authority is also 
the loved Mother. 'Phe infant is thus faced with the primal contlict. 'Pwo 
irreconcilable sets of impulses are directed towards the same object, anti 
that object is the centre of its surrounding uni verse. ^ 

Thus, according to one psychological theory, the conscious moral con- 
flict of maturity is subconsciously anticipated in early infancy; and, in 
the infantile, as in the adult, struggle, a spiritual \iclory exacts its 
spiritual price. ‘Primitive Love conquers Primitive Hate by saddling it 
with the burden of primal guilt’ and Psychology thus endorses 

' Rom. \iii. 20. 

2 Martion as intcrprcti'd by 'rt-rtullian in his Athcr^u^ Afatcionefti, Hoi»k chap. 41 
(sit* Harnaik, op. tit., p. ys;)* 

J ‘And or any t fficicnt rnothcr-subslitutc, such abii nurse who takes o\ it the cart* of tlic 
baby, or a larj;c part oi it.* 

+ Huxley, J.; K^oluitonary F.thics, the Romanes Lecture, 11)41, reprinted in Huxley, 
T. H. and J.: Fimlutwn and Fthics, (Londtm 1947, Pilot Press), p. 107. 

5 Ibid., p. 110. 
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the Irenacan anti-Marcionitc Christian finding that Love and Hate, 
Righteousness and Sinfulness, are indissolubly linked with one another 
through the chain of Creation. 

‘Without a mother, no strong love focussed on a personal object; with- 
out such love, no conflict of irreconcilable impulses ; without such conflict, 
no guilt; and, without such guilt, no effective moral sense. 

A latter-day Western psychology’s discovery, in an infantile Sub- 
conscious Psyche, of two irreconcilable impressions of one Mother, wdio 
represents Authority as w'cll as Love in her own indivisible person, 
testifies to the veracity of irenaeus’s intuition that the apparent co- 
existence of two gods, morally antithetical to one another, must be, not 
a faithful reflection of the divine reality, but a mirage reflecting merely 
a diffraction of the unitary image of the One True God in the prismatic 
lens of an imperfect human spiritual vision.^ God the Lov'er and 
Redeemer of souls must, in spite of Marcionic appearances to the con- 
trary, be identical, in an ineffable reality, with God the Creator of sub- 
conscious terrestrial life, as well as with Cxod the Creator of a material 
cosmos whose mathematical perfection is not marred by any moral bar 
sinister on the inanimate level. This paradoxical truth that Love is 
inseparable from the Almighty Power put forth in Creation is visually 
portraved in Medieval Western Christian inappae mundi in which the 
latent figure of Christ Crucified holds together and sustains the World; 
and this image does not become less true to reality if we replace the 
(heck cross on which the scventecnth-ccntury Western mathematicians 
hung their analysis of a static universe by the Saint Andrew’s cross, 
embodied in the three-dimensional form of an hour-glass, on which a 
twentieth-century Western mathematical physicist had learnt to hang 
Ins analysis of a universe travelling through Space-Time. 

For finite human minds, it is morally inexplicable that (Jod the Creator 
of Life on Earth should have anticipated the gait of IIis creature Homo 
Faber by feeling his way »radatim it ptditemptim. They can understand 
why Man should have had to s( rve an apprenticeship in flaking flints in 
order to learn how to build an atomic pile; but why did an Almighty 
God vv ho is Lov c and CVeativ ity in one not av ail Himself of His pow er to 
cieate a Buddha and a Saint Francis dc toutis piice^ ? Why did He elect 
to approach the creation of these spiiitual masterpieces of His by the 
slow', laborious, clumsy, and apparently m ddiccnt method of creating 

^ Ibti’ , p. 1 10. 

- 'Phi hnloL'ital pioics-^ 1 >\ \>huh the f '/%/*> Bt/aijim is distorted in a sinful soul’<» 
si^ht is puhaps .uluiniiiatc'd in e ps\chnl(*»,nsts’ atunint ot the lisiorlion ot the image 
ol a child’s p.irints m the sight ol the ithadoiN mi mt ihild. 

‘U IS ( haitU teiistii ot this lirst beginning ot o^r cthu... nicchinism that it is in many 
nspivts untealistu'. '^Phe paicnts lia\c to t\iT ' < coi.tiol o\cr the child, and in ^o doing 
^Vlll he strict, or e\en haish, and amII ccrtaii/ niulimfs cruel. But to their 

aduil and real stiictncss is added .m unit il ciuota iiid c]u.iht\ ol unpleasantness in the 
sluipc* ot the ( hild’s own ihwaited aggn ssjm nc ss. 'Phus the di.ilec tie of growth succeeds 
in intro-iecling a parent-iiguie \ci\ dillcrcnt trom the ical parent^, since it is "endowed 
^^llhaIl the ciude and pnmilise aggicssi\tness ot the child himself. In this wav, it would 
appear, docs the siiptr-ego actiuire its more alaiiiiing and harharie features", and this is 
wliv the semi-conscious or unc'onsiioiis core »t t u* supci-ego (which mav persist e\en 
throughout litc) is so harsh and so iinneces«.aiil\ scwtie, calling all the time upon the 
hi If to make atonemc nt tor its load of piimal guilt’ (Hu\le>, J.: ‘Conclusions’, in 
Huxley, T. ll. and J., op. c it., p. 20b. Cp. p. lys)- 
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amocbas, cholera germs, sharks, and sabre-toothed tigers by the way? 
‘Did lie that made the lamb make thee?’ Can God, Marcion again 
interpellates, be almighty if He is unable, or all-loving if lie is unwilling, 
to evoke sainthood except at the cost of a spiritual tension and struggle 
fraught with the certainty of suffering and witli the possibility of sin ? 
Is the rarely trodden path to sainthood only a higher and steeper reach 
of the steep and arduous ascent climbed by every human infant that 
acquires a moral personality at the cost of a psychic conflict? Human 
minds cannot find a logically self-consistent answer to this riddle of 
creation because they cannot view the travail of creation with the all- 
comprehending vision of a Divine Creative Love whicli secs everything 
that It has made, from the shark to the saint, and beholds that it is very 
good.* Yet even a finite human undi rstanding may surmise that the 
history of Life on Earth describes a curve through Spacc-Tirne-Psyche 
in which each of the imperfect and ephemeral successive living moments 
out of which this curve is built up has its absolute value for the Dms 
Crucifixus whose Cross is at once the sure evidence of God’s love and 
the firm frame on which the moving curve of His creation through 
suffering hangs. ‘W’ie es eigentlich gewesen’ is a mystery that may pass 
the understanding of any creature afloat in the creative Time-stream; 
but the historian’s very consciousness of the relati\ity of his own infirm 
standpoint is evidence that he has some inkling of an absolute ottov arij ; 
and perhaps even he may catch a fleeting glimpse of ‘wie cs geworden’ 
by clutching, for an instant, the skirts of T am’.^ In such flashes of 
illumination a human understanding may divine that the service per- 
formed for God by E\il as an instrument of cieation in His hands is a 
reality in God’s creative work in Time which is transcended in those 
higher spheres that arc entered by a contrite Doctor Marianus in the 
last act of the second part of Goethe’s Faust \ and this intuition is shared 
with Christianity by Buddhism if the conception of Nimlfia is to he 
interpreted as implying the extinction, not of Life itself, but of the 
tragically creative experiences of Life-in-Timc.^ 

In Lifc-in-Time, as human souls experience it in tlieir passage through 
This World, a finite human understanding, that cannot rcsoKe an 
apparent moral conflict between divers laws reigning within human 
ken, can at least discern that, from the standpoint of creatures subject 
to their dominion, these laws stand to one another in a hierarchical 
relation, and that this hierarchy of laws is a Jacob’s ladder up which 
God is ever seeking to draw His Creatures towards Him, rung over rung. 
This partial intuition of the role of Law in History, imperfect though it 
be, throw's some light on the relation betw'cen Law’ and Freedom if we 
also take the view that ‘Freedom’, like ‘Chance’ and ‘Heterodoxy’, is a 
relative concept, not an absolute one, and that, accordingly, Fr(''‘doin 
from the dominion of a law can be won only at the price of accepting the 
dominion of some other huv that is higher in the scale in the sense of 
having power to liberate from the rule of the previously prevailing law 
anyone able to live up to the rule of the new law and willing to live 

* Gen. i. 31. - Kxocl. iii. 13-15 (see V. vi. 42, n. 1). 

3 Sec V. vi. iS, n. i. 
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under it. Freedom from the ineffectual law of an anarchic Iceland can 
be won only by submitting to a stern Norwegian King’s Peace; freedom 
from the capricious law of Xerxes can be won only by submitting to the 
inexorable law of the Lycurgean ao 6 ge\^ freedom from the brutal law of 
Ishmael can be won only by submitting to an arbitrary law of Moses; 
freedom from the law of the Mosaic letter that killeth can be won only 
by embracing a law of Christ’s spirit that giveth life.^ 

Since it is thus impossible to win freedom from the service of one 
law except by entering into the service of some higher law , the liberation 
that is achieved at each upward step from law to law is inevitably at 
the same time a sacrifice. 'Phe rise from the level of a law of inanimate 
Physical Nature to the level of a law of Subconscious Psychic Nature 
liberates Life at the cost of inflicting Death and of kindling sensations 
and passions that, in a retrospective view from a subsequently attained 
human standpoint, display a moral spectrum diffracted into Good and 
Bad. '^riie rise from the level of a law of Subconscious Psychic Nature 
to the level of a law of Conscious Will liberates the Human Spirit at the 
cost of charging a creature hitherto as innocent as the lamb and the 
tiger w ith the crucial responsibility of having to make divine or satanic 
choices between Right and Wrong. Liberty from a lower law' can never 
be purchased except at this cost of submitting to a higher law; and, 
when purchased at this cOvSt, it can be preserved only at the price of 
eternal vigilance; for an empirically experienced hierarchical relation 
between these divers laws current in the Universe, which seems to 
certify that they arc so many enactments of a single divine legislator, 
creates an agonizing conflict of laws for any of God’s creatures that have 
accepted His challenge to transfer their allegiance from some lower law 
of His to some higher one. 

‘1 delight in the Liuv of God after the Inward Man; but I sec another 
law' in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the Law of Sin which is in my members. 

And Saint Paul’s testimo**/ fiom his personal experience was endorsed 
by a nineteenth-century W estern man of science who had done as much 
as any man to write the laws of Natuie large on his contemporaries’ 
mental map. 

‘C< smic Nature is no school of v irtue, bii*^ the headejuarters of the enemy 
of l^tliiral Nature. . . . Social progress means a clucking of the cosmic 
procc .s at cv’cry .‘Jtep and the substitution f »r it of another, which may be 
called the ethical process, the end of which is not the surv'ival of those who 

* This point IS madr b\ 1 Urodotus Ih ok mI.iI ips. loi-i?) in an imaRinary 

ton\Lisation whi'h he puts int»> the iiiou*’ »t Nirxts and tlu txiled Kinj; ot Lace- 
datinon, I) nnai.itiis, %\ho is scixine on Xei start diiiinj; the Vthacmmian Powers 
invasion ot C’oiiUiunlal rviiopvan C.iteve in 400 a.e. The ."spartan qui^Iinq is represented 
as savinij to the Pn-ian aiitoi lat 

**^1 hou^h tht I .u i li.ieinoni.ins aie tin, tluii tieedoin is not ibsoluto. Fhev are sub- 
jects oi ,i lord and in.i ti i vvl I'tc ii.tine is the I .l^^ , and thev tear this niasti r a nieat deal 
inoie t»ian Vour Mapstv’s suhints Icai \ oui Maiesiv. At nnv latc, thev never tail to 
carry out vvlialtvtr «)ideis this inasln m.iv tn' - iheni; .uid his oiders aic alvvavs the 
same- “The tioops art torbidden to itlreat in the fate ot the t.ionn, hovvtver qrcat his 
nuint ru al ^^L'penot it' , tlieir oidi is are to leinain at then posts .ind tht re toinitit rordic.” ’ 

“ 2 Cor. lii. b. ' ' Uom. mi. 22-23. 
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may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions 
which obtain, but of those who are ethically the best. . . . The ethical 
process is in opposition to the principle of the cosmic process, and tends 
to the suppression of the qualities best fitted for success in that stru^jijle. 
. . . What would become of the garden if the gardener treated all the weeds 
and slugs and birds and trespassers as he would like to be treated, if he 
w'ere in their place ? . . . 'Fhe practice of that which is ethically best — what 
W'e call goodness or virtue — involves a course of conduct which, in all 
respects, is opposed to that w'hich leads to success in the cosmic struggle 
for existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint. 
... It repudiates the gladiatorial tlieory of existence. . . . Alan, as a 
“political animal”, ... is compelled to be perpetually on guard against the 
cosmic forces, whose ends are not his ends, without and within himself. 
. . . '^rhe ethical progress of Society depi*nds, not on imitating the c(\smic 
process, still less in running away from ir, but in combating it. . . . '^Fhe 
history of Civilisation details the steps by which men have succeeded in 
building up an artificial world within the Cc^snios. ... In \irtue of his 
intelligence, the dwarf bends the titan to his will. . . . That which lies 
before the Human Race is a constant struggle to maintain and impro\e, 
in opposition to the State of Nature, the State of Art of an organised 
polity, in which, and by which, Man may develop a worthy ci\ilisation, 
capable of maintaining and constantly improving itself, until the evolution 
of our globe shall have entered so far upon its downwani course that the 
cosmic process resumes its sway and, once more, the State of Nature 
pre\ails o\er the surface of our planet.’* 

If Freedom is to be taken as being a relative concept, and if all the 
mutually contrary and contradictory laws in an ascending hierarchy arc 
in some sense laws of (iod, even though human minds cannot resolve 
an apparent moral conflict hctw'cen Hod’s Law' of Love and (Jod’s Law' 
of Subconscious Psychic Nature, is there any sense in which the Law 
of Love can be called (lod’s Law' without qualification, and in which 
the freedom to be found in Hod’s scr\ice is, after all, not relalhe, hut 
truly ‘perfect’?- When we have heard Christ’s challenge ‘'Lake up the 
cross and follow me,’-* can we credit His assurance ‘My yoke is easy and 
my burden is liglit’ ?■* 

The answer to this question seems to be that ‘the glorious freedom of 
the sons of God’, which they enjoy under the Law of Love, is not merely 
the relative freedom of a release from the law of a compulsive Sub- 
conscious Psyche; it is also the perfect freedom possessed by Cjod Him- 
self, which an all-loving C’reator has bestowed upon His creature Man 
at the sacrificial price of emptying HimselL^ of almighty power, rnder 
a Law of Love which is the law of Hod’s own Heing, (lod’s self-sacrifice 
challenges Man by setting before Man an ideal of spiritual perfection 
which Alan has perfect freedom to accept or to reject. ’Phe Law of Love 
leaves Man as free to be a sinner as to be a saint. The one thing that Man 

> Huxltv, 'r. II.: obit inn awl the Hoinancs Lt-itiirc, and Prolrijonu wi, 

i 8«;4, npnntod in IIu\li>, 'F. II. and J.: Eiululnm and (London, 

1947, I’d^a Tr s), lip. 7S. Sr, SL S2, 81 S2, 82, 8^, 8^, 60. 

^ ‘Whose strvnc is peilect iRedoni.’ — 'I'hr Second Collcit, for Peace, In the Oulcr for 
IVIorninK Praver D.iilv thioindiout the Ytar, in 'J be Hunk uj (Joniwftn l*tayir actordinn 
to the I’se ot the Cliui' h ot Lnj'land. ‘ Mark x. 21. 

4 Matt. xi. 30. 5 Phil. li. 7, as translated in tlie l<e\ised Version. 
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can be sure that this law will never do to him is to make him take up the 
Cross against his will; for the Law of Love is the one law that can never 
be served involuntarily. There is not, and cannot be, any externally 
applied coercion to obey this law, or any externally imposed punishment 
for disobeying it. The punishment for disobedience is inherent in the 
act of disobedience itself; for, in using his God-given freedom to reject 
the ideal in which the Law of Love consists, a human soul that has been 
created ‘to glorify God and fully to enjoy Him for ever’* is rejecting ‘the 
true end of Man*, and is running, self-driven, into the disaster that 
overtakes iVTan through the inexorable working of the Law ot Sub- 
conscious Human Nature, if he fails to respond to God*s challenge to 
rise to the service of the Law of Love by using his God-given freedom 
to choose what is the will of God for him. ]\Ioreovcr, even this f*’lf- 
inflictcd disaster is no final judgement and no irrevocable doom, since 
mundane disaster brings with it the opportunity of learning through 
suffering for any sinner who repents of his sin and is moved by his 
penitence to seek the aid of God’s grace. 

Thus, on this highest \ isible pitch of a cliff-face up which the creature 
is being drawn by the call of his Creator to essay a perilous ascent, we 
catch a glimpse of God’s hand reaching down to meet the upstretched 
hand of the struggling human climber; and, at the point wdiere hands 
meet in the clasp of Love, Law' and Fieedom cease to be distinguish- 
able; for ‘ *tis only he that lov'es not that is fettered by compulsion*.- 
Since the (jod who is J.,ove is also Omnipotence, a soul that loves is 
liberated by the maker and master of all laws from a bondage to law's of 
the Subconscious Psyche which Babv Ionian souls used to project on to 
inexorable stars in their courses and which Hellenic souls used to per- 
sonify as malignant lures and daivwm 9; and a liberating truth which had 
once proved potent to set free' fast-fcttcicd Hellenes and Babvlonians 
might once again be taken to hcait by the children of a post-Christian 
World which had been vainly seeking to lian tliose dread psychic prin- 
cipalities and powers'^ in *he name ot a Science that was as impotent to 
exorcize them as any prc-Chiiblian magic. 

^ Answer tn Qiicstu)n i in the I ar^er C\itt..hi''m auuLtl upon hv the Asstnihlv of 
DiMnts at Wtstnunsler with tlie A'-Mstiiuc ot C (iirnusMo uis from the (-hurih of 
Siotlaiil . . . and approxtd Annt> i6|S In the (itiur. I As i mbK rt the Church of 
St otlaiicl. 

J.i il-.ul-l^in RCimi. Mitthnii.u, no«>k 1 , 11 . 14^1 < v|q . tian 1 ilcil h\ R. A. Nicholson 
in lUfi I I\ut aiiii (London n;50, .\lhn X 1 nnin\ p 

’ Jo in MU. 3a. Ron N . I'ph. 111. 10 and \i. 12. 



THE PROSPECTS OF THE WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 

A. Tllli NEED FOR THIS INQUIRY 

AS he took up his pen to write the present Part of this book, the 
-/jL writer w’as conscious of a sense of distaste for this self-imposed 
task w’hich w’as due to something more than a natural shrinking from the 
obvious hazards of a speculative subject. 

On the 30th November, 1950, it w^as, of course, clear that the fore- 
casts about the prospects of the Western Civilization that he was ventur- 
ing to put on paper might be belied by events almost before the ink was 
dry, and perhaps long before the manuscript could be printed and pub- 
lished.^ Yet, if the risk of making himself ridiculous had been a govern- 
ing consideration in the writer’s mind, this would have deterred him 
from ever embarking on any part of this Study; and, in committing him- 
self to Part Twelve of the w’ork after having already given eleven hos- 
tages to Fortune, he could take heart from the reflection that at this date 
the prospects of the Western Civilization w ere at any rate very much less 
obscure than they had been when, in the early months of the year 1929, 
he had been drafting the original notes for this Part that were now l>ing 
at his elbow. 

In A.D. 1929, before the break on Wall Street, it was already possible 
to discern the general direction in which the Western World was moving, 
but it was far more dillicult then than it was twenty-one years later to 
picture the alternative possible routes along w^hich this movement might 
take its course. In 1929 it could already be foreseen, for example, that, 
in a Westernizing World that had become coextensive with the entire 
habitable surface of the Planet, a process of unification which, on the 
economic, technological, and intellectual planes, was accelerating in a geo- 
metrical progression was bound to prevail on the military and political 
planes likewise, sooner or later; yet in 1929 it was still impossible either 
to guess how long it would take to arrive at this consummation or to 
imagine how the unificatory process would overcome a passive and active 
opposition which, at that date, were no less impressive than was the 
contrary nisus towards unification. In 1929 an historian seemed to be in 
presence here of a contest like the legendary race between the hound 
who could never fail to catch his quarry and the fox who could never be 
caught; and on the military and political plane this apparently insoluble 
riddle of a.d. 1929 was illustrated by the situation of the Great Powers 

* ‘Lorsciu’il b'agit . . . d’un ensemble aussi complexe, la difficulle de rceonstituer le 
pabbe, meine Ic plus recent, est toute comparable a la difliciilte de construirc Tavenir, 
meme le plus proche; ou, plutot, e’est la memc diHiculte. Lc prophete cbt dans Ic nicme 
sac que I'historien. Laissons-'lcs y.* (Valery, Paul: ‘La Crise de I’Esprit,’ in Variiti 
(Paris 1924, Gallimard, Editions de la Nouvclle Revue Franvaise), p. 17). 
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as a group, and most pointedly by the particular situation of France. 
Though the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy had become a total wreck 
in the War of a.d. 1914-18, the other seven of the eight Great Powers in 
existence at the outbreak of war had all survived, and, of these, Germany 
and Russia, which had both been prostrate in a.d. 1919, were manifestly 
both on the road to recovery ten years later. As for France, on the one 
hand it was manifest in a.d. 1929 — and had indeed been evident since 
A.D. 1870-1 — that she must resign herself, sooner or later, to losing the 
status of a first-class Power which she had enjoyed continuously ever 
since her decisive victory over an aggressive England in the fifteenth 
century; on the other hand it was no less manifest that she was still 
determined to play her traditional role of ‘la Grande Nation*, though 
she might be patently staggering under her present load and be hardly 
less patently anxious about her future. 

Prospects that w'cre thus so bafllingly ambiguous in a.d. 1929 were, 
by comparison, startlingly clear in a.d. 1950 for an observer wdio took as 
his criterion cither France in particular or the Great Powers as a group. 

By 1950 two decades of French history that had still been below the 
historian’s horizon in 1929 had given a practical demonstration of the 
psychic alchemy by which ‘a nation of patriots’^ who had once prodigally 
sacrificed their lives on the goddess France’s altar could transmute itself 
into a nation of ‘defeatists’; and one of the most unpredictable, sur- 
prising, and significant metamorphoses in this sombrely miraculous 
transformation-scene was the inversion of French nationalists into 
French collaborators with a CJerman attempt to reduce France to the 
status of being Ciermany’s hclot-in-chief en pcrmmvncc. The French 
slogan, to the tune of w’hich the Vichyssois had danced this German 
dance, had been ‘la France scule'; for, under this parade of patriotically 
refusing to pull Great Britain’s or any other foreign country’s chestnuts 
out of the lire at the cost of burning Frcncli fingers, P'rench ‘defeatists’ 
had indicated that they would reject all foreign proffers of help to throw 
off a (iernian yoke to which Fiance herself had submitted rather than 
endure the agony of remaining at war, like Norway, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, with an enemy who had overrun her metropolitan territory; and, 
though France had, in the end, been liberated in spite of herself, and 
had intieed anticipated the landing of the liberating American and 
British irmies on French soil by throwing vn a native resistance move- 
ment alter the turn of the tide against Germany in a war from which 
France had previously contracted out, the \ ichy chapter of French 
military, political, and psychological histoiy had left a palpable mark 
on the spirit of a France w ho in a.d. 1950 was> officially execrating the 
Vichy regime and all its works. 

In 1950 there were Frenchmen who were resigned in advance to see- 
ing France submit to a Russian y(»kc as she had submitted to a German 
yoke in \.d. 1940; and those other Frenchmen who were imbued with 
the spirit of the maquis rather than of Vichy agreed with their ‘defeatist’ 
compatriots in feeling that, in 1950, France could no longer stand 

' Hayes, c 3 V j. H. : France, a Nation of Patriots (New York 1930, Columbia University 

1 itbb). 
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alone in the true sense in which these words expressed France’s former 
political ideal of genuine national sovereign independence. In 1950 the 
more sanguine and constructive spirits in France saw their country’s 
salvation in a merger of her once jealously vindicated separate national 
identity in a supra-national Western community that was to embrace at 
least all Western Europe and was perhaps eventually to bestride the 
Atlantic. In the hearts of Frenchmen who were ‘good Europeans’, as in 
those of Frenchmen who were ‘defeatists’, the ideal of parochial national- 
ism was thus dead; and this was a portent for the Western World as a 
whole; for, in a post-Medieval Western Society, France had been the 
archetype of the self-suflicicntly sovereign independent national state; 
and therefore, if, in France, a five-hundred-years-old tradition of political 
parochialism had been broken between the years 1933 and 1940 by the 
irresistibly mightier force of an explosive German imperialism, it could 
be foreseen that tougher wills to retain a sovereign national indepen- 
dence might likewise be broken by the impact of forces mightier than a 
National-Socialist Germany. 

Great Britain, for instance, had refused to give in when, in 1940, 
France’s will to resist Germany had broken down; yet from 1931 to 
1940 Great Britain had been France’s fellow-traveller down the road of 
appeasement which PVance had followed to the bitter end; and, after 
1940, Great Britain’s happy issue out of afilictions to which she had then 
exposed herself at the eleventh hour by then taking an heroic decision — 
had been due to the mighty reinforcement of her own inadequate national 
strength by tlie arms of a Soviet Union and a United States who were 
successively drawn into the war on the anti-Axis side thanks to a German 
and a Japanese miscalculation that were, either of them, egregious. 'I’he 
Second World War left Great Britain’s two eventual allies alone still 
capable of playing the part of Great Powers in a struggle for existence 
between parochial states that had now become vastly more strenuous 
than it had been in a.d. 1929; America’s and Russia’s fellow victor 
Great Britain, no less than a defeated Germany, japan, Italy, and France, 
had fallen out of the running; and a Second World War which had thus 
reduced the number of the Great Powers in a Westernizing World from 
seven to two had, in the act, forged a new weapon that might prove 
potent enough to break the spirit of parochial Powers even of a Russian 
or an American calibre. Even if the uranium atom bomb should fail to 
produce the same morally devastating effect on these two loose-limbed 
giants as it had produced on a congested and exhausted Japan, an in- 
conscionablc post-Modern Western Science still had up her sleeve a 
hydrogen atom bomb that could be guaranteed, if ever detonated, to 
blow even a United States or Soviet Union out of the water — at the cost, 
perhaps, of making the whole face of the Planet uninhabitable by human 
or any other living organisms.* 

^ 'I’lie follov\inj4 comment on this pass.i|»c, and on other passages to the same effect in 
the pre-ient Part ot this Study, has been made by Professor William McNeill: 

‘I doubt the likelihood ol total extinction of (JiMli/ation, still more of Mankind, as a 
result of a thud world war. The will to resist and the capacity to conduct an organized 
campaign breaks down short of physical extinction; and the breaking point is renuwed 
farther from the point of physical extinction in proptirtion as the waging of war becomes 
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Thus in a.d. 1950 it was already far less open to doubt than it had 
been in a.d. 1929 that, in a struggle for supremacy between two titanic 
post-Christian Western idols — a Moloch Nationalism and a Juggernaut 
lechnology— the treads of Juggernaut’s irresistibly high-powered bull- 
dozer were going to trample over the antique plates of Moloch’s brazen 
furnace; and this lesson from the experience of twenty-one sinisterly 
illuminating years had made experiments in prognostication less hazar- 
dous by pinning the still patently open questions within a framework of 
relatively sure prediction. On the 1st December, 1950, it was still im- 
possible to foresee whether the third round in the struggle w'as going to 
be played out without another explosion of ‘total war’, and whether life 
on the planet would survive if a Third World War did break out within 
the bosom of an oecumenical human society that had now learnt how to 
split the atom. It could, however, now be foreseen that, if a Western 
lechnology’s victory over a Western Nationalism were to be consum- 
mated without the annihilation of the Human Race, the story would end 
in the monopoly of the technical means of annihilation in the hands of 
some single authority \\hose fiat would be virtually law, not merely in 
one island, continent, or hemisphere, but throughout the (Jikoutnene — in 
\\hate\cr quarter of the globe this oecumenical authority’s geographical 
base of operations might be located, and whatever the constitutional 
foiin in which its monopoly of world-power might be veiled or ad- 
vertised. 'riiis concentration of political power might or might not be 
achie\ed by the ‘knock-out blow’ that had brought into being a Pax 
Rowatia and all the other ‘universal states’ so far known to History; the 
parocliial piritura rc»mi might be ostensibly preserved instead of being 
overtly liquidated; but, whatever course and shape the political unifica- 
tion ot a post-Modern Westernizing World might take, it seemed safe to 
predict tliat the accpiisition of atomic weapons would bring about the 
political unification of the Oikuutfwnv in one way or another — and this 
sooner rathei than later — considering that a Prt.v Romatia had been forced 
upon an Hellenic World, and a Pax llanica upon a Sinic World, by the 
intolerableness of the alternative choice of continuing to suffer the con- 
sequences of wars between parochial states waged with unprecedented 
atrocity by new-fangled ‘methods of barbarism’. If this revolutionary 
political effect could be produced by ‘total war’ fought v\ith such com- 
paratively humane and innocuous weapons as the spear, the bow, and the 
horse, t must assuredly be produced by atomic warfare a fortiori, 

’riius in A.D. 1950 an intellectual prospec^^'^'r could enter on a mental 
exploration of the Western Civilization’s luture with rather more con- 
fidence tliat he could have felt in A.D. .920; he need not feel now that he 
v\as sentencing himself to undertake n Psvehe’s task; and the writer’s 
ov\n distaste for his present subject ou^ ■ therefore to liave been appre- 
ciably diminished bv the intervening passage of two enlightening addi- 

a more n inplex .ictnitv, requiring; the coordination of l.iiijer numbers of specialists both 
in and ouivide ol the hjrhlin^ louts. \t the nine ot (iirman\’s surrender in A.D. 1945 
about 80 per tent, ot Cierm.in\'s industiial t |U’,»rnent was still intact, in spite of the 
bombing opeiations ot the \llied Poweis. This, however, does not mean that a paititular 
batile-moun^ such as Kurope, could not be destrtwed more or less completely by alien 
hKhling toices whose bases ot suppl> were situated elsewhere.’ 
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tional decades of history if it had been merely a recoil from the risk of a 
hazardous intellectual adventure. Why was it, then, that, so far from 
diminishing, his distaste had been increasing steadily in the meantime ? 
The answer to this question was not obscure to the writer himself. The 
reason w'as that this growing disinclination of his had in fact little or 
nothing to do with the difficulty of estimating the Western Civilization’s 
prospects, but was rooted in a reluctance to throw overboard one of the 
cardinal principles governing the writer’s whole approach to his study of 
History. He was distressed by a fear that, if he allowed himself to single 
out any one civilization for special treatment, he might be abandoning a 
standpoint from which alone it was, in his belief, possible to see in true 
perspective the w’hole history of a species of Society of which the Western 
Civilization was one, but only one, rcoresentative; and his belief in the 
rightness of this non-Western standpoint had been confirmed, in his 
personal judgement, by the results of tw’o decades spent in trying to read 
the map of history from a non- Western angle of vision. 

One of the stimuli that had originally spurred the writer to embaik 
on the present Study w^as an intellectual revolt against a current Late 
Modern Western convention of identifying a parvenue and provincial 
Western Society’s history with ‘History’, writ large, sans phrase. In the 
wTiter’s view' this convention was the preposterous offspring of a distort- 
ing egocentric illusion* to wdiich the children of a Western Civilization 
had succumbed like the children of all other known civilizations and 
known primitive societies. In a latter-day chapter of Western mental 
history this blight of egocentricity had been the nemesis of an act of 
hybris. Western minds had contracted their vision to the narrow' limits 
of a parochially Western horizon because they had despised and rejected 
the cultural heritages of Christianity and Hellenism that had been be- 
queathed to them in the Bible and the Classics. This, in the w liter’s 
belief, w'as an intellectual effect of Original Sin from which an histoiian 
must thoroughly purge himself in ordei to win any hope of being able to 
catch and communicate even a glimpse of the truth; and, if it was true 
that an argument must find a point of departure in some axiom or othei, 
then the unavowed and unavow able axiom of egocentricity ought to be 
ruled out by adopting the contrary axiom that all the representatives of 
any species of human society are philosophically on a par with one 
another. 2 This spiritual discipline, which no historian could afford to 
neglect in any age of the history of any society, w as incumbent a fortiori 
on an historian of Western origin and upbringing in an age of Western 
history in which the Western Civilization happened to be in the ascen- 
dant. The writer, for his part, had taken to heart this counter-axiom of 
a philosophical parity between all societies of the same species; it had 
justified his faith in it by serving him as his pole star for steerbig his 
course through the first six parts of the present Study; and. though, in 
a later Part,^ the value of the civilizations known to have existed up to 
date had been found to be unequal as a matter of historical fact on the 
evidence of an assay in which the touchstone had been the part placed 

' See I. i. isR 64. ^ See I. i. 175-7* 

' Sec VII. Ml. 422-3 and 444 9. 
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by the breakdowns and disintegrations of civilizations in the history of 
Religion, the result of this test had not been to re-exalt the Western 
Civilization to the pinnacle on which it had once been placed by a 
naively vulgar native Western egocentric prejudice; the finding had 
been that the civilizations of greatest mark and moment in the history of 
Religion had been civilizations of the second generation — the Syriac 
Civilization, the Indie, the Hellenic, the Sinic — and that, by comparison 
with these, the Western Civilization and its contemporaries of the third 
generation had been ‘vain repetitions of the heathen** from the stand- 
point of an observer who saw the guide-line of History in a progressive 
increase in the provision of spiritual opportunities for human souls in 
transit through This World.* 

The writer’s own adoption of this standpoint had confirmed and re- 
inforced his original reluctance to single out the Western Civilization for 
special treatment. After having done his best, throughout the first eleven 
parts of this Study, to battle against a sin that beset his Western mind so 
easily,^ \^as he to capitulate at the last moment to this tribal infirmity? 
Was he deliberately to redistortan historical perspective that he had been 
at such pains to correct? In deciding, in spite of such misgivings, to 
abide in A.D. 1950 by a plan originally drawn up in A.o. 1927-9, he was 
bowing to the logic of three facts which had lost none of their cogency 
dining the intervening years. 

I'he first of these facts was that, in the second quarter of the twentieth 
centuiy of the Christian Era, the Western Civilization was perhaps the 
only extant representative of its species that did not show indisputable 
signs of being already in disintegration Of the seven other extant 
civilizations, five — namely the main body of Orthodox Christendom and 
its Russian offshoot, the main body of the Far Eastern Civilization and 
its Korean and Japanese offshoot, and in the fifth place the Hindu 
Civilization — had already not only entered into, but passed through, the 
universal state phase in a familiar rh}thm of social disintegration;'^ and, 
though, on the strictest view, it might be held that, pending the epiphany 
of a universal state, disintegration could never be diagnosed with 
absolute certainty,^ a scrutiny of the histories of the Iranic and Arabic 
Muslim civilizations revealed strong evidence of these two societies 
hav ing broken down in the second decade of the sixteenth century of the 

' Mn^t. \i. 7. - Sec VII. \it. 5q'?-6S. 
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Christian Era, when the Iranic Society had been split by an explosive 
recrudescence of Shi' ism, and when the ensuing struggle between the 
two fractions of this fissured body social had led an Ottoman Sunni 
Iranic Muslim Power to conquer the sister Arabic Muslim Society, On 
this showing, the Western Civilization in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era was apparently in the singular position of being the only 
one among all the known representatives of the species, extinct or extant, 
whose present state and future prospects might still be open questions. 
W^hile all the others were either certainly dead or almost certainly in 
articulo mortis^ the Western Society alone was possibly still in its growth- 
phase.* 

This uncanny uniqueness of the contemporary situation of the W’^est 
first struck the writer when he w'as pitting on paper his original notes 
for the last portion of this Study in the early months of a.d. 1929; and 
the subject and title of the present Part were then immediately conjured 
up in his mind by a sudden reminiscence of a passage in The Rime of the 
Aficicfit Mariner. In his mind’s eye he saw the picture of the stricken 
ship becalmed on the boundless expanse of the South Seas, w 4 th the 
crew prostrated by the torments of thirst; he saw' the spectre bark shoot- 
ing towards him from the horizon, on w hich the ribs of its skeleton hull 
had shown up sinisterly black against the blood-red disk of a setting sun; 
and, as the dreadful apparition drew near, he descried, on board, two 
demonic figures, one of which was Death, while the other was still more 
ghastly than her grim companion. 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow^ as ^old: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

T'hc nii^htmare Life-in-Death was she, 

Wlio thicks men’s blood w ith cold.- 

He saw' Life-in-Death w inning the throw' of the dice in her game with 
Death for the prize of the ship’s crew'; and his recollection of the poem 
ran on to biing before his ewes a vision of the dying sailors giving up 
the ghost one by one, till, on board the spellbound ship, the Ancient 
Mariner is left alone alive with his dead companions lying around him. 

The many men so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on: and so did I.^ 

W'hen these words in which I.*ifc-in-Death’s legendary victim de- 
scribes his thoughts and feelings were ringing in the present writer’s ears 
in A.D. 1929, he was conscious of a w'eird contrast betw'ccn the Ancient 
Mariner’s agony in his loneliness and the complacency of a post-Modern 
Western World whose own singular situation had evoked in the writer’s 
mind these echoes of Coleridge’s poetry. At that date the prospects of 
the Western Civilization appeared, on the whole, to be favourable. After 

* See IV. iv. 38-^9. 
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shuddering under the shock of the First World War, the Western body- 
social seemed to have recovered its balance and to have resumed its 
rudely interrupted course. The spectre of an imminent break on Wall 
Street was then still hull-down below the horizon, and the tragic 
sequence of errors, crimes, and sufferings which this financial catas- 
trophe in the United States w^as to bring in its train was still unsuspected, 
a fortiori. It looked, in fact, as if the Western ship had triumphantly 
weathered an unusually violent storm; and, if it had, what sense could 
be made of an irrational imagination’s oracular impulse to identify the 
West’s situation in a.d. 1929 with the Ancient Mariner’s plight after the 
death of his companions ? Need a once more prosperous Western Civili- 
zation take the other civilizations’ deaths to heart? In a.d. 1929 it had 
been easier than it was in a.d. 1950 for Western common sense to dismiss 
this disturbing question. 

One debating point that Common Sense could perhaps still make in 
A.D. 1950 was to suggest that, wdiatever the West’s plight might now be, 
it was at any rate not singular, since it could not be distinguished from 
the plight of the two Islamic civilizations on any impartial interpretation 
of the evidence. If the evidence did not convict the W^cst of being 
already in disintegration, then it would not convict the Islamic civiliza- 
tions cither; while, conversely, if it did convict these, then the West must 
stand convicted in their company. The Islamic civilizations, like the 
Western Civilization, w’ere not yet in a universal state; yet the Western 
Ci\ilization, like the Islamic civilizations, was showing signs of being 
already in a 'rime of Troubles. In a previous Part* we have detected, in 
the Modern and post-!Modern chapters of Western history, the dis- 
integration-rhythm of lapse-rally-relapse recording itself in a sixteenth- 
century outbreak of a paroxysm of Wars of Religion, in a lull lasting 
from the third quarter of the seventeenth century to the third quarter of 
the eighteenth,-^ and in a paroxysm of Wars of Nationality beginning 
with the outbreak of the American War of Independence.^ If an im- 
partial inquirer into the state of the extant ci\ ilizations in a.d. 1950 wxre 
to decide, notwithstanding this evidence, to give the Western Civiliza- 
tion the beneiit of the doubt — on the ground that, w'hatcvcr other 
symplt)ms of disintegration might be recognizable in recent Western 
history, it was at any rate still certain in a.d. 1950 that the West had not 
yet entered into a universal state — the same inquirer might perhaps feel 
bound to give the same benefit to the pair ol Islamic ci\ ilizations on the 
same grounds. Yet, even if, in this point of irit being yet demonstrably 
in disintegration, the Western Chilization’s ambiguous situation W’cre 
found to be shared with the West b} two of 1 s seven contemporaries, 
the second of the facts that seemed to qualify the Western Civilization 
for receiving special treatment in a stut . f History w as a fact ol \\ estern 
history which had no parallel in the history of any other extant society. 

This unique fact of Western history was that, in the course of some 
five centuries ending in a.d. 1950, the expansion of the Western Society 
and the ladiation of the Western cultuio had brought all other extant 
civilizations and all extant primitive societies w ithin a world-cncompass- 

* In V. vi. 312 -21. - See IV. iv. 142 50. J Sec 1 \ . iv. 165 7. 
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ing Western Civilization’s ambit.' Already, some two hundred years 
before this date, the approaching unification of the entire Oikoumeni 
round a Western centre had been discerned and announced by a Western 
man of genius. In an Esqiiisse d'un Plan dc Geographic Politique Turgot 
had put on record the propositions 

‘que chaque pcuple qui a devance les autres dans ses progres est devenu 
une esp^ce de centre autour duciuel s*est forme comme un monde politique 
compose dcs nations qu’il connaissait et dont il poavait combiner les 
interets avec les siens; qu’il s’est forme plusieurs de ces mondes dans 
toute Tetendue du globe independants les uns des autres, et inconnus 
reciproquement ; qu’en s’etendant sans cesse autour d’eux, il se sont ren- 
contres et confondus, jusqu’a ce qu’enfin la connaissance dc tout Tunivers, 
dont la politiciiie saura combiner touted les parties, nc formera plus qu’un 
seul monde politique, dont les limites sont confondues avec celles du 
monde physique.*^ 

By A.D. 1950 Turgot’s prognostication had been vindicated by accom- 
plished facts. By this date the two Islamic civilizations, which had not 
yet entered into the universal state phase, were no less compromisingly 
enmeshed in a Western net than the five non- Western civilizations 
which had passed through this phase already. liven the Russian Civiliza- 
tion, which, among these seven societies, had taken the lead, up to date, 
in making a fight for the preservation of its own identity, ethos, and 
genius, had found, as we have scen,^ that the only practical way of trying 
to hold its own against the West was to master the technology which was 
the source of Modern Western Power and to step into a Western arena 
as a combatant arrayed in a panoply fashioned on the latest Western 
model. ’I'his world-wide ascendancy of a Western culture, at least on the 
plane of 'rcclinology, even over the non- Westerners who had dedicated 
themselves to the task of leading an anti-Western crusade, might prove 
to be a short-lived phenomenon; indeed, a glance at the history of a 
post- Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization’s impact on the Oriental civiliza- 
tions of the day — a history w hich had long since completed its course and 
was therefore on record from beginning to end — seemed to suggest that 
a Western ascendancy, in its turn, was likely to be liquidated in the long 
run by military, political, and religious counter-attacks of the kind that 
had once brought the ascendancy of Hellenism to an end. Yet this 
Hellenic precedent seemed also to suggest that even an eventual liquida- 
tion of a now^ prevailing Western ascendancy would come to pass in a 
world that had been unified within a framework of Western workman- 
ship; and this unique role of a JModern Western Society as a unifying 
agency over a literally w’orld-wide range of operations was the second 
fact that demanded — in a.d. 1950 no less than in a.d. 1929 — a special 
consideration of the Western Civilization’s prospects. 

I'he third of the facts that seemed to make this inquiry imperative 
was the alarming fact that in the tw'entielh century of the Christian Bra, 
perhaps for the first time in the history of the Human Race, all Mankind’s 

> See V. V. 152-3, and pp. 479- go, below. 
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eggs had been gathered into one precious yet precarious basket as a con- 
sequence of the Western Civilization’s world-wide expansion. 

Gone are the days when madness was confined 
By seas or hills from spreading through Mankind; 

When, though a Nero fooled upon a string, 

Wisdom still reigned unruffled in Peking; 

And God in welcome smiled from Buddha’s face, 

^’'hough Calvin in Geneva preached of grace. 

For now our linked-up glol)e has slirunk so small, 

One Hitler in it means mad days for all. 

I’hrough the whole World each wave of worry spreads. 

And Ipoh dreads the war that Ipsden dreads.^ 

Some degree of interdependence was, of course, nothing new in the 
history of human societies. 'Fhc civilizations had, no doubt, begun to 
influence one another, as well as all the extant primitive societies, by 
their radioactivity at an early date after their first epiphany and these 
impersonal influences had been followed up by military and political 
assaults since the time when — at about the turn of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries u.c. — an Egyptiac Middle Empire that had never 
collided with Hammurabi’s reconstructed Sumcric Empire of the Four 
Quarters had been overrun, after Hammurabi’s death, by Hyksos bar- 
barian invaders who had imbibed a tincture of the Sumeric Civilization 
from Eurasian Nomads in their rcar.^ A latter-day Soviet Union’s ‘geo- 
politically’ commanding position — with sally-ports opening on to the 
back-yards of all other extant civilizations located on terra firma in the 
Old World^ — had been captured by Russia from Eurasian Nomads 
among whom the Mitanni had been the first to flood o\er the domains of 
adjoining moribund sedentary civilizations. The collisions with one an- 
other into which these sedentary civilizations had continued to fall since 
the Mitanni had implicated an Egyptiac Civilization in a Sumeric Civili- 
zation’s fate had provided so many occasions for epiphanies of higher 
religions. At least twelve of thesc^ had sprung from the impact made on 
six Oriental civilizations by an Hellenic Society which had radiated its 
culture as far as Japan in one direction and Britain in another. Yet none 
of these expansive movements, before the expansion of the Western 
Society, had ever been world-wide in the literal sense on ^hc military 
and tilt political as well as on the conuiierrial and the cultural plane. 
For example, the Roman Empire and the lian Empire had coexisted, 
not only on the face of the same planet but within the bounds of the 
same continent, for some two hundred years without ever coming into 
direct military or even political contac*^ with cno another — if the diplo- 
matic mission from Marcus Aurelius wdios^- arrival in a.d. 166^ is 
recorded in the Posterior Han Dynast; annals, is to be written off as 
having been in reality perhaps no more than an isolated private com- 
mercial venture — and in this classic case even the compulsions of one of 

‘ Skinner, Martyn: letters to Malaya, I and II (London 1941, Putnam), pp. 34-35* 
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the two contemporary empires in its death agony did not impinge upon 
the survivor, as a post-Sumeric Volkcrwanderung had impinged upon 
the Egyptiac World. When the I Ian Empire went to pieces at the turn of 
the second and third centuries of the Christian lira, the inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire remained unaware that an earth-shaking event was 
occurring at the opposite extremity of the Old World ; and conversely, 
when, some two hundred years later, the Roman Empire in its turn went 
to pieces at a time when, in the Far East, a new society was beginning to 
emerge from the Han Empire’s ruins, this nascent Far Iiastcrn Civiliza- 
tion was not thrown back into chaos by the Roman limpire’s fall. In the 
days of the Han Empire and the Roman Empire, human destinies had 
not yet been gathered into one basket, and so, though some eggs were 
constantly being broken, there were always others left intact. 

The freedom which an Hellenic and a Sinic ‘universal state’ each still 
enjoyed to work out its own destiny without interference from the other 
appears the more remarkable when we recollect that neither of these 
‘oecumenical’ empires was confined within the bounds of the single 
civilization that had brought it to birth. Each of them also embraced 
portions of the domains of other societies' and was consequently re- 
garded by its inhabitants as being coextensive with Mankind itself. In 
a Westernizing World of a.d. 1950 which had not yet been united politi- 
cally in a universal state, any such illusion would have been impossible 
for the members cither of the supra-national community gra\itating 
round the United States or of the community of the same order of mag- 
nitude gravitating round the Soviet Union; for, however tenuous might 
be the commercial contacts between these two groups of countries by 
comparison ^^ith the web of either group’s internal trade, the competi- 
tion between them in military technology and in political propaganda 
was so intense that the members of either were acutely aware all the time 
of the other community’s existence and activity. The unilication of the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet, thanks to W’estern 
enterprise, had by this time gone so f.ir on this plane of politico-military 
rivalry that there was reason to fear that, in this highly charged and at 
the same time highly conductive atmosphere, there might prove not to 
be room, even within the wide limits of a spaciously all-inclusive 
Oikotnnene, for both a sovereign independent Soviet Union and a 
sovereign independent United vStalcs, in spite of the auspicious fact that 
— in contrast to a Germany and a Japan who, l)ctween them, had deto- 
nated the Second World War — either of these giants was, on the econo- 
mic plane, a ‘satiated’ power still possessing within its own boundaries 
immense reserves of undeveloped non-human resources and corre- 
spondingly immense opportunities of finding innocently productive 
employment for a growing population for as long a time as could be seen 
ahead. In a.d. 1950 the United States and the Soviet Union were enjoy- 
ing freedom from want, l)iJt not freedom from fear. 

If the charge with which an ever more high-powered Western tccli- 
nique and organization had thus loaded the now perilously conductive 
atmosphere of a not yet politically unified twentieth-century Western- 

* See VI. vii. 63. 
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hing World were ever to be detonated by some carelessly or malignantly 
ignited spark, the resultant military, political, and spiritual explosion 
would sweep from end to end of the Otkoutnene as it vented itself with all 
the physical force of a post-Modern Western technology which had 
vastly heightened the destructiveness of the weapons at Man’s command 
between a.d. 1929 and a.d. 1950 and was still, so far as the layman could 
learn, triumphantly advancing along the same suicidal course. A world- 
wide catastrophe might leave not a single egg unbroken in the solitary 
basket into which all human destinies had now been gathered. 

In a ’^I'hird World War fought with atomic or bacteriological weapons, 
it seemed, indeed, improbable that the Angel of Death would overlook 
even those nooks and corners of Man’s terrestrial habitat which, till 
recently, had been either so uninviting or so inaccessible, or both, as to 
give their poor, weak, backward inhabitants a virtual immunity against 
the unwelcome attentions of ‘civilized’ militarists. In a talk given at 
Princeton ‘ just three weeks before the enunciation of the 'Pruman 
Doctrine of American support for Greece and Turkey against Russian 
pressure,^ the writer had given play, half seriously and not wholly in 
joke, to the fancy that, if a Westernizing World were to allow itself to fall 
into a 'I'hird W orld W^ar, the sequel might be a rendering, in real life, of 
one of Plato’s myths in which the Athenian philosopher imagines the 
mountain-shepherds periodically issuing from their fastnesses in order 
to build up a new civilization on the vacated site of an old one tliat has 
perished m the latest of a number of periodic cataclysms. ^ In the 
imagery of a C(dlectivc Subconscious Psyche in the Age ot the Civiliza- 
tions, ‘shepherds’ had come to symbolize the unspent and unspoiled 
primitive human potentialities for creation that (Jod had still held in 
reserve after lie had led a sophisticated majority of Mankind into the 
temptations that had worsted Cain the husbandman^ and Cain’s son 
Enoch the city-builder,'^ and their heir 'Pubal-Cain the smith.** W’hen- 
cver Man in Process of Ci\ilization had come to grief in essaying this 
most recent, and perhaps most hazardous, of all human enterprises up 
to date, he had always, so fai, counted on being able to draw upon the 
reserve power latent in still primitive brethren of his whom he had driven 
out of those choicer portions of the Earth that he had appropriated as his 
own domain, ‘t(^ wander about in sheepskins and goatskins in deserts 
and in n ountains’;^ and, in the past, these ccunparaibely innocent sur- 
vivors of the children of Abel had heaped coals of lire on the heads of the 
children of Cain by coming to their murderen'’ rescue when the Cainites’ 
sins had found them out. A shepherd frotn Ascra, or the foothills of 
iMount Helicon, had spoken the prohvue to il*e tiagedy of Hellenic 
history, and shepherds from the Negeb on the fringes of the Arabian 
Desert, had stood by the cradle of Chi anity in Bethlehem.^ In his 
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Platonizing^Vw d' esprit the present writer had suggested in a.d. 1947 that, 
if the Western Civilization in which he and his audience were implicated 
were to inflict some major catastrophe on the Oikoimcni^ the task of 
launching, all over again, a cultural enterprise that had been on foot for 
the last five or six thousand years might perhaps fall to Tibetans hitherto 
safely ensconced behind the ramparts of their plateau or to Esquimaux 
hitherto snugly nestling against an innocently inclement ice-cap that 
was a less vicious neighbour than any homo homini lupus} Within the 
three and a half years that had elapsed between the delivery of that 
address and the writing of the present lines in the still peaceful pre- 
cincts of the same university town, these tentative fancies had been over- 
taken and ridden down by the march of historical events. At the moment 
of writing in December 1950, an in ading Chinese Communist expedi- 
tionary force was reported to be en route for Lhasa, while Es(]uimaux 
who had formerly been happy in having no foe or friend except Physical 
Nature found themselves in the fairway of a transpolar bombing-route 
between the basins of the Volga and the Mississippi, and of a ventre-a- 
terre invasion-route, across the ice-floes of the Behring Straits, from the 
once sequestered habitat of the primitive denizens of the noith-castcrn 
tip of Russia-in-Asia into an Alaska that was di\ ided from the main body 
of the Continental United States by nothing but a Canadian ‘Polish 
Corridor*. 

Thus a now’ ubiquitous Western Society held the fate of all Mankind 
in its hands at a moment when the West’s own fate lay on the finger-tip 
of one man in Moscow and one man in Washington who, b\ piessing a 
button, could detonate an atom-bomb. 

These were the facts that led the present w’liter reluctantly to cndoise 
in A.D. 1950 the conclusion, reluctantly reached in a.d. 1929, that an 
inquiry into the prospects of the Western Ci\ili7ation was a necessary 
part of a tw'cntieth-century study of History. 


Sto V. \i. 161-2. 



B. THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF A PRIORI 
ANSWERS 

(I) INCONCLUSIVENESS OF STATISTICS 

W IIA'F were the Western Civilization’s expectations of lilc in 
A.D. 1950 or 1952? On first thoughts a student of History, taking 
an observation in either of those years, might be inclined to rate the 
West’s current expectations low, considering the well-known prodigality 
of Nature. The Western Civilization, after all, was one out of no more 
than twenty-one representatives of its species — or, at most, no more 
than thirty if the number w'erc to be assessed at the highest possible 
figure by including four arrested civilizations and five abortive civiliza- 
tions in the count. Was it rational to expect to see the twenty-first, or 
even the thirtieth, civilization on trial succeed in avoiding the failure 
that had been the history of all other civilizations up to date } Success 
would mean either finding some hitherto untra\elled way for a civiliza- 
tion to go on living and growing in saecula saeculurum^ or else creating a 
mutation that would generate a new species of society. Considering the 
number of failures that had been the price of each dearly bought success 
in the past history of the evolution of Life on Earth, it might appear 
improbable that, in the history of a species still so young as the civiliza- 
tions were, any representative of the third generation would have been 
cast for the part of Fortunatus. Yet, if a twentieth-century inquirer’s 
first thoughts did incline towards this pessimistic conclusion, his second 
thoughts were likely to enter the caveat that so momentous a question 
could not be disposed of so easily. 

The thesis that, in the e\olution of Life, it required many more than 
twenty or twenty-nine failures to pay for one success w"as, after all, an 
inference from empirical evidence; and the particular evidence from 
which this particular inference was drawn was the experience of Life, 
not at the human, but at a pre-human, le\el. The dicta that thirty issues 
of a species was a very small number, and that a species that could not 
yet muster more than thirty reprcsentati\ es was a very young species, 
might le justiiiable in the mouths of naturalists studying spiders or 
beetles or perhaps some far more primitive manifestation of Idfe than 
these. 1 c might be true that, when Nature had. been engaged on the evolu- 
tu)n of rudimentary organisms, she had been apt to coin hundreds and 
thousands and millions of specimens ^ a t}p'’ in order to give herself 
the off-chance of making, at the millionth or the million-millionth strike 
of the die, a lucky hit that would prow .e either an execution of her 
design that w as a close enouglt approximation to it to be w orthy of being 
perpetuated or alternatively an adumbration of some novel and superior 
design w liich w ould render the type now on trial obsolete and therefore 
superfluous. At this relativelv low level of Nature’s creative activity, ex- 
perience might indeed suggest that the twentieth or thirtieth representa- 
tbe of a type would have little chance of turning out to be the successful 
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exponent of it. It might even be warrantable to draw from this limited 
experience the general inference that it was Nature’s way, in all her 
creative work, to deal in prodigally large numbers. This generalization, 
however, might prove to be legitimate only in virtue of being barren; 
for it gave no clue for translating the abstract concept of ‘a large number* 
into any single order of magnitude that could be w^arranted to hold good 
uniformly for all Nature’s creative activities at all levels. 

In the evolution of species of plants, insects, fishes, or other pre- 
human living organisms, twenty or thirty would have been, no doubt, 
not ‘large numbers’, but almost ridiculously small numbers; but, for the 
same creative purpose of Natura Creatrix, these same numbers might 
well be, not small, but large, w'heii the species on w^hich Nature was w^ork- 
ing w^as, not an organism, but a society, and when the living creatures 
whose fields of action intersected in this social arena^ were, not spell- 
bound ants or bees, but human beings endowed with consciousness and 
freedom of choice. It was true that, even in this context, tw enty or thirty 
were not very large numbers on the level of human societies of the 
primitive species; for, though the knowm number of representatives of 
this species did not run to millions or million-millions, it did run to 
hundreds and perhaps thousands/ The species now' in question w as not, 
however, the piimitive human societies; it was the ci\ iliyations; and 
these dilTered so greatly from the priiniti\e human societies —not to 
speak of any pre-human manifestation of Life that any c\idence de- 
rived from the experience of Life at these other levels would be irrelevant 
to an inquiry into a civilization’s prospects. Second thoughts thus 
gravitated tow’ards the negative conclusion that it was impossible to give 
any rational a priori answer to an incpiiry into the Western Civilization’s 
expectation of life because it was impossible to tinil any significant 
statistical basis on which an answer could be founded. W’hile statistics 
lent no support to the egocentiic illusion harboured bv a Western C’iv ilizd- 
lion which felt confident that the twenty-lirst civilization on trial was 
bound to triumph because this particular candiilate liappened to be the 
Western Civilization itself, statistics lent no support either to a d<igma 
that, in the mintage of any species of any manifestation of Life whatso- 
ev'cr, twenty-one must be too low’ a figure to ([uahfy for success, 'fhe 
statistical record of one species could not be invoked to lay down the law 
for the statistical prospects of any other spi cics; and, where success or 
failure hung the issue of C’hallenge-and-Kesponbe, success and failure 
were unpredictable, ‘d he wind blovveth where it listeth.’^ ‘'The King- 
dom of God cometh not with observation.’'* ‘'The dav of the I.ord so 
cometh as a thief in the night’,’ and the hour at which the thief will come 
is never known beforehand by the houseluilder.^ 

> See III. iii. 227-31. ‘ Sec I. i. 14.S. ' T‘>hn iii. 8. 

♦ Luke XMi. 20. 5 I 'rhe.s. \ . 2. Mjtt. \\i\. 4^, Luke mi. 39. 



(II) THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF FEELINGS 

When a twentieth-century Western incjuirer into the prospects of the 
Western Civilization had recognized that a statistical approach to his 
problem was impracticable, he was still confronted by a pair of emotional 
a priori answers that he must take into consideration before proceeding 
to examine the testimony of the civilizations themselves, in order to see 
what light might be thrown on the prospects of the Western Civilization 
by a synoptic view of the recorded experiences of the twenty or thirty 
known representatives of the species, i he two emotional answers were 
mutually contradictory; and the writer of this Study, who had been born 
into the Western World in a.d. 1889, had lived, by a.d. 1952, to see 
feeling in the West begin to lose faith in a self-complacent outlook whi^h 
had previously been taken as a matter of course, and begin to revert to an 
alternative outlook that was, not merely different, but antithetical. 

'Fhc outlook prevalent among people of the middle class in Great 
Britain at the earliest date in the last decade of the nineteenth century of 
the Christian J^ra at which the writer had begun to be aware of the 
psychological atmosphere of his social milieu was something that was 
best conveyed in caricature. In this milieu in the eighteen-nineties the 
feeling was : 

‘History is now at an end; this history is therefore final’ 

and at this date this Weltanschauung was shared with an English middle 
class by the children of the German and the Northern American victors 
in the latest bout of IModern Western wars {gcrebantur circa A.n. 1848- 
71). The beneficiaries from this aftermath of the General War of a.d. 
1792-1815 had not, by then, begun to suspect, any more than their 
ICnglish ‘opposite numbers’ had, that the Alodern Age of Western 
history bael been wounel up only to inaugurate a post-Modern Age 
pregnant witli imminent experiences that were to be at least as tragic as 
any tragedies yet on recor 1 At the close of the nineteenth century even 
a (German middle class, that w’as then still permitting itself to indulge in 
criminally irresponsible day-dreams of more frisch frohlich six-wxeks’ 
wars, was of tlie same mind as its North American and English ‘oppo- 
site numbers’ in its w orkaday sober senses. In these three provinces of a 
post-jModern Western Woild an unprecedentedly prosperous and com- 
fortabv' Western middle class w as taking it as a matter of course that the 
end of one age of one civilization’s history wa.-* the end of History itself — 
at least so far as they and their kind w'erc concerned, "^rhey were imagin- 
ing that, for their benefit, a sane, sa‘'\ satkl .ctory Modern Life had 
miraculously come to stay as a timeless present. ‘History is now' at an 
end’ WMS the inaudible slogan of the .ebrations of (Jucen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in A.n. 1 897, which made a vivid and lasting impression 
upon the present W'ritcr’s childish imagination; and ‘this history is there- 
fore final’ was the invisible motto on the title-page of a topical publica- 
tion — Sixty Years a Oiucfr - which was .he same child’s earliest source- 

' Sdlar.'V C.,aTui Vcatman.U.l.: innfutrui.Ul That (I .ojndnn 1930, Methuen), p.viii. 

- Maxwell, Hart., Sir II.: Years a Queen (London [1S97], Hannsworth). 
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book of Western history in the nineteenth century. I he assumption that 
the hnal product of those sixty years a.d. 1S37 -97 had come to stay M as 
patently contrary to reason, considering that the pictures with which 
the text of Sfv/y Years a Oueenwas copiously illustrated presented a fas- 
cinatingly fast-moving pageant of change in every department of life, 
from Technology to Dress, in which change could clothe itself in visual 
form. In a.d. 1952 it Mas manifest in retrospect, even to the dullest eye, 
that this visual evidence had portended, not a perpetuation of the fleeting 
circumstances of late-nineteenth-century English middle-class life, but 
a revolutionary transformation of the ephemeral Victorian scene along 
the grim lines actually followed by the course of History within the next 
half-c<*ntury. An oracular foreboding of the future was, indeed, uttered 
at the time by the Subconscious Psyche through an incongruous poetic 
medium. Yet Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional made little impression on 
the contemporaries of a Late Victorian poet who had found himself 
writing these ominous lines at an imperious Muse’s dictation. In the 
United Kingdom, as in Germany and in the Northern United States, 
the complacency of a post-Modern Western bourgeoisie remained 
unshaken till the outbreak of the first post-IVIodern general war in 
A.D. 1914. 

English middle-class Conservatives for whom the Millennium had 
already arrived, and English middle-class Liberals for whom it lay only 
just round the corner, Avere, of course, aware that the English working 
class’s share in the middle class’s economic prosperity was shockingly 
small, and that British subjects in most of the colonies and dependencies 
of the United Kingdom Mere not enjoying a self-government that \vas 
the privilege of their fellow subjects in the United Kingdom itself and in 
a few other dominions of the British Crown; but these political and 
economic inecjualitics were discounted by Liberals as being something 
remediable and by Conservatives as being something inevitable. Citizens 
of the United States at the North Mere similarly aware, for their part, 
that their own economic prosperity Mas not shared by their fellow-citizens 
at the South, and that the fathers of these Southern contemporaries of 
theirs had seceded from the Union and had been brought back into it 
only by the force inajeure of the North’s crushing victory over the South 
in a terrible civil Mar. Citizens of the (German Reich Merc aMare that the 
inhabitants of a ‘Rcichsland’ annexed from France after her crushing 
defeat in the Franco-Prussian War of a.d. 1S70-1 Mere still French at 
heart and that the rest of a French nation M'hich had not yet ceased to bo 
a Great PoMer Mas still unreconciled to the amputation of the ceded 
departments. At the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centurios 
France Mas still entertaining thoughts of a revanche^ and the subject 
population in Alsace-Lorraine was still dreaming the same dream of an 
eventual liberation as other subject populations in Sles\ik, Poland, 
Macedonia, and Ireland. 'Fhese dissatisfied contemporaries of a sated 
German, British, and North American bourgeoisie M'ere nursing national 
grievances and national aspirations which did not permit them to ac- 
quiesce in a comfortable belief that ‘History’ was ‘at an end’; indeed 
they could not have continued, as they did continue, to keep alight the 
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flickering flame of a forlorn hope if they had succumbed to a Wdtan- 
schamnig which, for them, would have spelled, not security, but despair. 
Yet their unwavering confidence that a, to them, intolerable established 
regime must be borne away, sooner or later, by Time’s ‘ever rolling 
stream’ made little impression on the torpid imagination of ‘the Ascen- 
dancy*. ‘As a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 
mouth’;* and, though ‘the Ascendancy* was under a delusion in mistak- 
ing for an intimation of consent a silence that was inspired by the watch- 
word ‘N’en parlons jamais, y pensons toujoiirs’,^ there was in a.d. 1897 
no living man or woman, even among the most sanguine-minded pro- 
phets of a nationalist or a socialist revolution, who dreamed that a de- 
mand for national self-determination vvas going to break up the Ilaps- 
hurg, Hohenzollern, and Romanov empires and the United Kingdom 
Great Britain and Ireland within the next twenty-five >ears, and going 
to spread, within another twenty-five years, from a few sore spots in 
Western Europe and in Orthodox Christendom to the uttermost parts of 
the Old World, or that a demand for social democracy was going to 
spread from the urban working class in a few precociously industrialized 
provinces of the Western World to the peasantry of Mexico and China. 
Gandhi {natus a.d. 1869) and Lenin {natiis a.d. 1870) were then still 
unknown names; and the word ‘Communism' then commemorated a 
lurid event in the past that had been the last eruption of History’s now 
extinct volcano. 'Ehis ominous outbreak of savagery in a Parisian under- 
A\orld in a.d. 1871 ^^as written olf by optimistic post-Modern Western 
minds as an abnormal atavistic reaction to the shock of a startling military 
disaster, and there was no discernible fear of the recrudescence of a con- 
flagration that had been smothered no\v for longer than a quarter of 
a century under a bourgeois Third Republic’s wet blanket. In 1897 a 
Western bourgeois gciitilhomme’s sleep was not being seriously dis- 
turbed by prophetic nightmares. 

'J'his irrational faith had been fortified by experience, for the fin-de- 
siicle prosperity of the Wc^^ern middle class was not a thing of yester- 
day. In Germany, it is true, the mirage of a golden age had not dawned 
on the bourgeoisie until a.d. 1871, when the \ictory of the German 
states o\er France and their unification in a Second Reich had been 
followed by a titanic local outburst of industrial dc\elopmem. There had 
been a contemporaneous local outburst ot Industrialism in the North- 
Easterii United States after a victory of tlu* North over the South in 
a.d. 18(15 that had re-established and consolidated the Union; but in the 
United States the Golden Age had been iniugurated by a victory over 
Great Britain in a.d. 1783 through which the iii'-urgent colonies had w'on 
the recognition of their independere^* and in the history of Great 
Britain an inquirer bent on tracing tL j olden Age back to its origins 
would have to look behind the General War of a.d. 1792- 1815, which 
had made a victorious Britain the workshop of the W orld as well as the 
ruler ot the w aves, to ‘the Glorious Revolution’ of a.d. 1688 and perhaps 

* Tsa. liii. 7. 

- The ^^atch\\o^J sugRestc il lor the nuidance cif members of tnc risinp generation in 
I’ranic, on ttfc morrow ot her loss ot AIs.n.c-Lnriainc in a.d. iS7^» ® French states- 

man ot an older gcneiation (.^ Paul DcioulWc). 
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to the Restoration of the Monarchy in a.d. 1660. In the middle-class life 
of England, at any rate, the entries in Pepys* diary testify to a sense of 
security, comfort, and prosperity that was perhaps not attained in the 
middle-class life of the Lowlands of Scotland until after the suppression 
of the last and boldest Jacobite insurrection in a.d. 1745; Pepys’ 
incidental and insouciant expressions of confidence were deliberately 
echoed in bolder accents by Gibbon in ‘General Observations on the 
Fall of the Roman Empire in the West’* which must have been finally 
passed for the press at some date in the first quarter of the year 17S1/ 
when Gibbon’s own country was in what this English historian will 
have felt to be a serious plight if he was appraising it by his own serene 
century’s exacting standards.^ 

In this parenthesis in The History cf the Decline and Fall of the Remon 
Empire Gibbon was inquiring ‘whether Europe is still threatened with a 
repetition of those calamities which formerly oppressed the arms and 
institutions of Rome’, and his conclusion was that the Late Modem 
Western Society of his day stood in no danger of being destroyed cither 
by domestic civil w'ar or by barbarian invasion. 'Phe perpetuation and 
progressive improvement of her present Ciolden Age were assured, as 
Gibbon saw' it, by a political constitution which — in contrast to the dc- 
bilitatingly despotic centralization of political authority in the Hellenic 
World under a Pax Romana — w'as a felicitous balance between parochial 
autonomy and oecumenical unity. 

‘In peace, the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the 
emulation of so many active rivals;* in war, the European forces arc exer- 
cised by temperate and undecisive contests. ... It is the duty of a patriot 
to prefer and promote the exclusive interest and glory of his nativ e count t y ; 
but a phih)Sopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to con^i r 
Euri>pe as one great republic, whose various inhabitants have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultivation. The balance of I’ower 
will continue to liuctuate and the prosperity of our ow'n or the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms may be alternately exalted or depressed; but these paili^il 
events cannot essentially injure our general state of happiness, tin* system 
of arts and laws and manners which so advantageously distinguish, abo\e 
the rest of Mankind, the Europeans and their colonies.’ 

Gibbon’s optimistic appraisal of the Western Civilization’s prospects 
in his day was no mere personal parti pris. Among the cultivated minoiily 


* This passaRC of rijbhon’s work has been quotrcl alicaJy in this Study in IH. ni. 
31 1 ; IV. i\. 148 and 2S3; V'. ^2^, 11. i, and 644, It is su Rerm.int- to tin- sub|i*tt ot ll.e 
present Part ot this Slutlv, and at the same linu* so .die 11 to the oulK'ok ot <1 Wianii 
student ot IIistor> spei uI.ilinR <in the prospects <if the Wi stein C'i\ ih/.ili(»n in A.n. lOs-, 
that it h.is bten leprinted witli a riinninR ctunmentary in an .innex on pp. 741 57, helfA\. 

^ 'I’hc first dr.dt tor tins passaRe rna> ha\e been wiitten as early as A.u. I 77 ^. I^* 

iv. 148, n. 3, and coinpaie III. 111. 31 i and V. v. (*44, n. 

3 In the first ijuaitcr of the >ear 17S1 ( ireat Ihitain was at war with I-'ranteand Spain 
and Holland, as well as with the 'PhirUrn Colonies; the Northern Po\ « rs <»f I uhm'*-* 
were inaintaimriR an unfriendly ‘arrnet! niiitralily’ tor whnh the term ‘non-belliR»*i» ih\ 
had not \et been coined; ami in the North Aiiieiuan theatre of operations a eainpaiRU 
W'as about to open which was to decide the outcome of the war disastrously l»)i the 
Untish cause. 

* Compare the pas->aRe in Hume’s essay Of the Rise and Prof're^s of the Afts i*nd 
Sciences quoted m H. 1. 473 4, toRelher with the references il>id., p. 474, r. i, to 
tions on the same theme hy 'Purgot, Lduard Me>er, and J. \V. I Icadlam-Morlcy.- -A.j.i • 
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in an eighteenth-century Western World there was a consensus in this 
sense, and the very passage of Gibbon’s general observations that has just 
been quoted may have been a half-conscious echo of a kindred passage 
in Turgot’s Second Discourse delivered at the Sorbonne on the nth 
September, 1750, sur les Avantages que V £tablisseme 7 it du Christianisme 
a procures au Genre Humain. 

‘Tout se rapproche peu a peu de Tcquilibre, ct prend a la longue une 
situation plus fixe ct plus tranquille. L’ambition, en formant les grands 
etats des debris d une foule dc petits, met elle-memc des borncs a ses 
ravages ; la gUerre ne dcsole plus que les fronticrcs des empires ; les villes 
et les campagnes commencent a respirer dans le sein de la paix; les liens 
de la societe iinissent un plus grand nombre d’homrnes ; la communication 
dcs luini^res devient plus promptc ct plus ctendue; et les arts, les sciences, 
los niceurs avancent d’un pas plus rapide dans Icur progres. Ainsi ciue les 
tempetes qui ont agite les fiots de la mer, les maux inseparables des 
revolutions disparaissent: le bien reste, et Thumanite sc perfectionne.’* 

As for Gibbon’s optimism, this was so robust that it inveigled a tem- 
peramentally sceptical eighteenth-century mind into committing itself 
to a credulous declaration of faith in the perpetual progress, not merely 
of the Western Civilization, but of Civilization in general. 

‘Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and religious zeal 
have dilTuscd among the savages of the Uld and New World those in- 
estimable gifts: they have been successively propagated; they can never 
be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion that every 
age of the World has increased and still increases the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the Human Race.* 

The history of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire had been the 
last chapter in the history of the breakdown and disintegration of the 
Hellenic Civilization,^ and this disaster that had swept away an imposing 
society had been within the knowledge of post-Hellcnic Western Man 
ever since the first shoots of a new^ civilization, affiliated to the defunct 
Hellenic Society, had beg n to sprout among the rubble of the fallen 
empire’s ruins at the turn of the seventh and eighth centuries of the 
Christian Era. Gibbon had found the subject for a monumental work in 
this debacle of a universal state which was also the debacle of the culture 
which ’hat oecumenical body politic had incapsulati d; and, in the first 
paragr;»ph of his first chapter, he had described it as ‘a revolution which 
will e\ci be remembered, and is still felt bv the nations of the Earth’. 
Can one contemplate a skull without being leminded of his own mor- 
tality } do a Western student of History in ^.D, 1952 i was not at all sur- 
piising that Gibbon’s subject should have impelled hint to inquire 
whether his own Western Society mi;d/ not be in danger of being over- 
taken, in its tut n, by an antecedent He*.cuic Society’s fate, brom a mid- 
tw^cntieth-century Western angle of vision it did, howxvcr, appear 
amazing that, when (Gibbon had once faced this cpiestion, he should 
have amswered it, in transparent good faith, in the extravagantly opti- 
mistic terms of the sentences above quoted. 

* ’rurgoc A. R. J.: (Euvres (Raris 1844, CJuillaumin, z vols.), \ol. ii, p. 599. 

* See IV. iv. 58 63. 
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As the present writer was rereading this passage of Gibbon’s history 
on the nth December, 1950, his mind’s eye conjured up a Late Medieval 
Florentine picture of saved souls in Heaven leaning lazily over a marble 
balustrade in order to make their bliss full and perfect by gazing down 
upon the torments of the damned in Hell; and, among the participants 
in this Satanic celestial recreation, a dreaming mind’s roving glance 
singled out one figure whose ungainliness would have made it con- 
spicuous, even if the uncouth effect had not been enhanced by an out- 
landishly un-medieval costume. There, in an uncongenial Dantesqiie 
Paradise to which he had unwittingly sentenced himself by embracing 
the irrational belief that ‘History* was ‘now at an end’, stood Gibbon, in 
silver-buckled shoes, knee-breeches, tie-wig, and tricorne, looking down 
on wretched creatures, born unde, a different star, who had been 
floundering in the turbid waters of History in days before the flow of 
Time’s ‘ever rolling stream’ had been cut off, for the benefit of the 
eighteenth-century English historian and his kind, by the advent of their 
secular Millennium in a.d. 1688. 

In a pre-Gihbonian Early Modern Age a renaissance of Hellenic arts 
and letters had not been able to prevent an obstinately fanatical religious 
enthusiasm from beheading a King of England in a.d. 1649 or from 
defenestrating a Caesarean Majesty’s envoys in a.d. 1618, or from 
celebrating Saint Bartholomew’s Day, a.d. 1572, by a massacre of the 
adherents of one of two rival sects. In apre-AIodcrn ‘(iothic Age’ — into 
which Gibbon’s historical vision ran together the Western ‘Mitldle Ages’ 
{currehant a.d. 1075 -1475) and the Western ‘Dark Ages’ {currebant 
A.D. 675-1075) and a post -1 lellenic social interregnum {curn hat a.d. 375 - 
675) —the human werewolf’s inveterate crimes, follies, and misrortunes^ 
had not even been relieved by a renascent gleam of intellectual and 
aesthetic light. ’Phat talc of eleven bestial centuries had been told otf 
under the joint reign of Barbarism and Religion, whose triumph had 
been Gibbon’s theme;- and, for two centuries after the oflieial deposition 
of Barbarism by liftcenth-century Italian Hellenists, Religion had not 
only remained on the throne herself but had contrived to serve as a most 
effective deputy for her nominally dethroned colleague. 'Phus the Iiistory 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire —which (libhon had pro- 
nounced to be ‘the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in the history 
of Mankind’^ — had been followed by no less than thirteen centuries, all 
told, in which History had persistently run true to her Gibbonian t)pe; 
and then suddenly, rather less than a hundred years before the time at 
which (jibbon was writing, we are invited to believe that the noisome 
flow’ had inexplicably come to a lialt and had left the historian and his 
contemporaries securely high and dry. 

‘God, I thank 'Phee that 1 am not as other men are.’'* (iibbon’s implicit 
faith in the uni([uene.ss of his owm advantageously distinguished genera- 
tion’s destiny is a classic example of the egocentric illusion;*’ and we are 

^ Sfc fhbhfin, I'.: The ffistory of the Decline mul Full of the Unman Kmf>ire, chap. ii» 
(an ct hoof H.ivlc, Dk tionnuire, 4th cd. (Rcitturdam 1720, liolini, 4 \()ls.), 111. iSy«;h). 

^ Sfc (iil)bon, op. tit., chap. lx\i. 

3 I hill., t hap. Ixxi, in the first st ntcncc of the last paragraph of this last chapter of the 
whole work. ♦ Luke xviii. ii. s See 1 . i. I 5 V- 
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left wondering how an eightecnth-ccntury philosopher who was a merci- 
less critic of ‘Gothic* credulity could ever have come to harbour so in- 
credible a belief as this. The answer must be that a conventional Chris- 
tian Weltanschauung in Bossuct’s vein, which Gibbon had repudiated on 
the level of his consciousness, had taken its revenge upon him by dis- 
appearing underground in order to evolve a secularized caricature of 
itself out of the sump of an outraged Subconscious Psyche. 

This irrational eighteenth-century complacency about the present 
state and future prospects of a latter-day \\ estern Society was not easily 
disturbed, though History lost no time in retorting to Gibbon’s ponti- 
fical sentence of expulsion by recurring as inconscionably as Nature 
herself.* Gibbon had fallen into the naive observational error of mis- 
taking for the Millennium a spell of low ideological temperature {durabat 
circa a.d. 1660-1792) between two paroxysms of savage fratricidal war- 
fare, owing to the lucky accident that his magnum opus happened to have 
been on the stocks when this low temperature had been at its nadir. The 
twenty ycars^ {circa 1768-87) during which he had been writing The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Ktnpire had elapsed within 
the lull (durahat a.d. 1763-92) between the martial aftermath of one 
general war — the most temperate and undecisive contest of its kind in 
IVIodern Western history — and the onset of another general war into 
which the newly kindled fire of Democracy was to put an ominously 
fervent drivc.^ Yet the experience of the General War of a.d. 1792-1815 
and its aftermath did not save a latter-day Western bourgeoisie that w^as 
born into a subsequent lull {durabat a.d. 1871-1914) from hugging 
Gibbon’s error; and, even after the great cataclysm of a.d. 1914-18, 
(ribbon’s eulogy of a Modern Western international anarchy was rc- 
edited in the form of an apologia by a distinguished English historian 
and public servant of tlie prediluvian generation, Sir James Ileadlam- 
Morley {vivebat a.d. 1863-1929) — as witness the following passage in an 
address delivered by him in April 1924. 

‘In our analysis of this [\. estern] culture the first great fact that wx wall 
notice is that, though undoubtedly there is a common history and common 
ciMlisation for all Western Europe, the people were not joined in any 
formal political union, nor has the country ever been subjected to one 
coinnn n government, l^'or a moment, indeevl, it looked as though Charle- 
magne would establish his authority over the whole area; that hope, as w^e 
know', Was to be disappointed; his attempt U> create a new emp’rc failed, 
as all subseciuent attempts have failed. Ac.’in and again attempts were 
made by the later Empire, by the rulers ot Spain and S tance, to unite the 
whole of Western liun^pc in one great s' ite or empire. Always we find the 
same thing, the appeal to local patrio^^'‘'ni and personal liberty inspires a 
resistance which breaks dow’n the efifon every conque.or. And so there 
has been as a permanent characteristic ot Europe that which critics call 
anarchy; for the absence of a common rule means stiuggle, fighting, and 
'^’ar, a (. -aseless confusion between rival units of government [contending 
with one .mother] for territory and predominance. 

^ Horace: Epistulae^ Book I, Fp. x, I. 24. , , . f /• 

^ See The>Hiitory of the Deihne umi Fall of the Roman Empire, chap Km, ad finem, 

^ Si-c IV. iv. 150-1. 
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‘This is a condition which to many is very shocking. Undoubtedly it 
implies a great expenditure of energy, a great destruction of wealth, at 
times a great loss of life. There are many, in consequence, who would have 
preferred to see the gradual establishment of some common government 
and w ho, to its disadvantage, contrast the history of Europe with that of 
Imperial Rome, or — at the present day — (jf the United States of America. 
There are many, from the days of Dante onwards, who have longed for 
that ordered government which might appear to be the true rellex and 
instrument of Divine Providence. I low often do we hear it said that if, on 
the soil of America, English and Italians and Poles and Ruthenians and 
Germans and Scandinavians can all live side by side in peace and content- 
ment, why should they not do so in their original homes? 

‘I have not to-day to discuss ideals of the future; w'e are concerned w'ith 
the past, and all that we have to do ^ 5 to note the fact that this anarchy, 
this warfare, this rivalry, existed just ai the time when the energies oi the 
Continent w’ere at their highest. Let us note also that the energies of the 
Mediterranean World — the vital force, artistic spirit, intellectual ingenuity 
— seem gradually but steadily to have decayed, and that the beginning 
of the decay coincided with the establishment of a common government.* 
Maj^ it not be that the friction and disorder was not in reality merely 
destruction of energy, but the cause by which the energy was produced ?’^ 

It is strange to hear Gibbon’s reassuring voice still echoing in an 
England that was now ringing with the dread sound of an apocalyptic 
trump. By a.d. 1924, how'cvcr, the antithetical feeling, expressed in a 
dilfcrcnt reading of the significance of an antecedent Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion’s decline and fall, w'^as already in the ascendant in a stricken Western 
World ; and indeed Gibbon himself had lived to be overtaken by a re- 
vulsion of feeling about the prospects of the Western Civilization, though 
he did not live to make any corresponding revision of the text of his 
‘General Observations’. 

At Lausanne, some two years after the night of the 27th June, 1787, 
on which he had wTitten the closing words of the ‘Decline and Fall’ in his 
quiet garden in that peaceful Sw iss city, an historian whose unsuspecting 
ear had failed to catch the undertones of a new ideological enthusiasm in 
the music of a temperate contest played in a.d. 1775 -1783^ was sud- 
denly shaken out of his complacency by the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and he never recovered from the shock. He had flattcrcil 
himself that a once rolling stream of 'Pime had been frozen into a per- 
petual immobility, and now the rebellious waters had burst out again in 
an unprecedentedly boisterous flood. The horrifying cataclysm had 
swept away the sandy foundations of the hapless historian’s confidence 
long before it became a menace to the independence and integrity of the 
Swiss Confederation, and the glimpse of Time’s angry sea-horses tossing 
their white manes above the sky-line of the Jura w'as something more 
than Gibbon’s nerves could stand. ‘Altogether there was too much his- 

* It will be noticed that IIcadl.im-Morley here takes as marking the beginning of the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Civilization an event which, in this Study, has been taken 
as marking the second and most notable of the successive rallies by which the course of 
this disintegration w'as punctuated. -A.J.'f. 

^ J. W. Headlam-Morley : 'The Cultural Unity of Western Europe*, in The Netv Past 
and other ICsuiys on the iJeiilopment of Cii ilizationj edited by E. 11 . Carter ((Oxford 19-25, 
hlackwell), pp. 88 89. J See IV. iv. 165-7. 
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tory going on for a historian to feel quite safe.’* In May 1793 Gibbon 
fled from Lausanne for the insular asylum of which he was a native. 
Racing breathlessly round the wide arc described by the east bank of the 
Rhine w^hilc revolutionary French armies were battering the fortresses 
guarding the western approaches to the river, the historian-refugee 
managed to make his way to England via Holland; but his Muse had 
been silenced and his spirit broken; and he added nothing to his laurels 
before his death on the i6th January, 1794. 

The verdict on an eighteenth-century Western Society’s self-satisfac- 
tion was 

‘Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you; for so did their 
fathers to the false prophets.*^ 

‘I have said: Ye arc gods, and all of you are children of the Most Hi.^h; 
but ye shall die like men and fall like one of the princes. 

Nemesis was the inevitable consequence of hybris in both Hellenic and 
Hebraic belief; ♦ and the nemesis w^hich a Modern Western Society in- 
vited by succumbing to a Gibbonian IVcItanschauunfr was the death that 
had overtaken so many other representatives of the species. Intimations 
of mortality from experiences of the French Revolution might have been 
expected to have been the last testament of an English man of letters 
who had lived to sec the French Revolution break out two years after he 
had finished writing The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire \ but Gibbon left the message to be delivered, sixty years after his 
death, by a French aristocrat of perverse yet, in some points, prescient 
genius, Count J. A. de Gobineau {riz^ehat a.d. 1816-82),'^ w^ho was born 
in the year following the close of the General War of a.d. 1792-1815, 
and who published his Mzisterzeerk Lite enough to include Western 
Industrialism as wxll as Western Democracy in his prophetic indict- 
ment, and to find the death’s head that w as to be his grand piece jnstijica- 
tiz'e in the WTCckagc, not of Rome, but of Tiahuanaco.^ 

‘Pour la ^apL•ur ct toutes Ics decou\ertes inJustrielles, je dirai aussi, 
comme dc Pimprinicric, q.iC cc sont de grands mo\ens; j’ajouterai que 
Ton a \ u (]Uel(iuc fois dcs procedes nes de dectnivcrtes scientifiques se 
peipLtuor a I’etat de routine, quand le mouvement intellectiicl qui Ics 
a\ait fait nailrc s’etait arrete pour toujours, et a\ait laisse perdre Ic secret 
tlu'oii4iuc d’oii CCS precedes emanaitnt. hnfin, je rappcllerai qiie le hien- 
tlrc n ateriel n’a jamais etc qu’une annexe i \terieure de la ci\ilisation, et 
qu’(in n’a jamais entendu dire d’unc societe ijuVlIe avait \ecu uniquement 
parce qu’elle connaissait les moyens d’aller vuc et dc se bicn vOtir. . . . 

‘Nous croyons, nous, que noire ci\iHsati(m nc peri* a jamais, parcc qUe 
nous avons rimprimerie, la \apcur, la poudre a canon. L’imprimcrie, qui 
n’est pas moins connue au Tonqiiin, dans I'empire d’Annam et au Japon 
que dans PEurope actuelle, a-t-elle, p.. isard, donne aiix pcuples dc ccs 
contrecs unc civilisation meme passable.^ . . . 

* YoiinR, (5. M.: Gihhon, znJ cil. (I.tmdon Uart-D.u p. 172. 

^ laikc \i. 2(^. ^ W. l\v\ii. h 7. ^ IV. iv. 24^-61. 

5 Thcp.>litu,ilb.ukRrouml()fdcCiobimau\n lal theory otHistor\ has been indicated 
in 1 1 i. 2i(> 17. 

'• For Tiahuanaco, sec the passage of a work by P. A. Means that has been quoted in 
the present ^udy in II. i. 322. 
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‘Est-on bien en droit de . . . conclure, comme on le fait Reneralement 
avec trop de facilitc, que notrc civilisation ait la prccxccllcnce sur toutes 
cclles qui ont cxiste et existent en dehors d’clle ? Oui ct non. Oui, parce 
qu’elle doit h la prodigicuse diversite dcs elements qui la composent, de 
reposcr sur un esprit puissant de comparaison ct d’analyse, qui lui rend 
plus facile Tappropriation de presque tout; oui, parce que cet eclectisme 
favorisc scs developpements dans les sens les plus divers; oui, encore, 
parce que, grace aux conscils du genic germanique, trop utilitaire pour 
etre destructcur [«V — A.J.T.], ellc s*cst fait une moralite dont les sages 
exigences etaient inconnues generalement jusqu*a ellc. Mais, si Ton pousse 
celte idee de son meritc jusqu’h la declarer sup^ricurc absolument ct sans 
reserve, je dis non, car precisement ellc n*excelle en presque ricn. . . . 

‘Toutes les civilisations qui nous ont precedes ont pense, comme nous, 
s’etre cramponnees au rocher du temps par leurs inoubliables dccouvertes. 
Toutes ont cru a leur immortalite. Le^ families des Incas, dont les palan* 
quins parcouraient avec rapidite ces admirables chaussecs de cinq cents 
lieues de long qui unissent encore Cuzco ii Quito, etaient convaincues 
certainement de I’eternite de lours conquetes. Les sicclcs, d’un coup d’aile, 
ont precipite lour empire, a cote de tant d*autres, dans Ic plus profond du 
neant.*‘ 

In these passages de Gobineau draws from les riiities^ a moral that 
gives the lie direct to Gibbon’s. De Gobineau, however, was an erratic 
stumbling-block in a primly Philistine Victorian wilderness, and his 
maliciously paradoxical style of delivery was not well calculated to make 
these tart intimations of mortality carry far in the crassly non-con ductive 
psychic medium of niiictccnth-century Western bourgeois feelings. It 
required a more terrifying portent than the French Revolution, and a 
sharper stab than a disgruntled French aristocrat’s gadfly sting, to pro- 
duce an outright inversion of Western feelings about the \\ estern 
Civilization’s prospects. A French voice intoning a palinode to C]ibbon’s 
paean in Western ears that were at last attuned to receive this solemn 
warning \\as not to be heard before the morrow of the General War of 
A.D. 1914-18. The first effective counterblast to Gibbon’s ‘Observations’ 
was an elegy from the pen of Paul Valery that was first published in the 
spring of a.d. 1919 in an English translation. 

‘Nous autres, civilisations, nous savons maintenant que nous soinmes 
mortellcs. 

‘Nous a\ions entendu parlcr dc mondes disparus tout entiers, d’empius 
coules a pic avec tous leurs hommes ct tons leUrs engins; dcscendiis au 
fond incxplorable des siecles avec leurs dieux ct leurs lois, leurs acadeniit-S 
et leurs sciences piires et appliquees, avec leurs grarnmaires, leurs diction- 
naires, leurs classiques, leurs romanticiiles et leurs symbolistes, leurs 
critiques et les criti(|ucs de leurs rritic|Ues. Nous savions bien (|ue toute la 
terre apparente cst faite dc cendre, que la cendre signifie (|Uelque chose. 
Nous apercevions a travers I’epaisseur de Thistoirc les fantomes d’ini- 
menses navircs cpii furent charges de richesse ct d’esprit. Nous nc pouvions 
pas les compter. Mais ces nauf rages, apres tout, n’etaient pas notrc affaire. 
Elattiy Ninive, Babylone etaient de beaux noms vagues, ct la ruinc totalc 
dc ces mondes avait .aiissi peu dc signification pour nous (jiie leur existence 

* de Cfobincau, Ic Comte J. A.: Essai sur VImRaliti des Races I/uniaincs (Palis 1851 5 ’ 
Firmin-Didot, 4 vols.), vol. 1, pp. 2S1, 276, 170, 281. 

^ Volncy, C. F. C. dc: Les Ruines (Pans 1791, Desennt). 
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itietne. Mais France^ AngleterrCy Russte . . . ce seraient aussi de beaux noms. 
Lusitania aUbSi est un beau nom. Et nous vo>ons mamtcnant que Tabime 
de I’histoire est asscz grand pour tout le monde Nous scntons qu’une 
civilisation a la memc fragilite qu*une vie Lcs circonstances qui enver- 
raicnt lcs oeuvres de Keats et celles de Baudelaire rejomdrc les oeuvres de 
Mcnandre ne sont plus du tout inconccvablcs , elles sont dans les jour- 
naux 

In chastened Western eyes, from which the scales had now fallen, the 
first vision of Reality was a recognition of the Western Civilization’s 
mortality,^ but the taidy dawning of enlightenment through suffering 
did not stop here; and the second vision was a conviction of sin which 
was a still more shatteiing spiiitual experience than the recognition of 
moitality. 

‘Cc n’est pas tout La brulantc le^on cst plus complete encore II n’a 
pas sufli a notre generation d’apprcndie par sa propre experience com- 
ment les plus belles choses et les plus antiques et les plus tormidables et 
ks mieux ordonnees sont periasahks par accident y elle a vu, dans I’ordre 
de la pcnsie, du sens eommun et du sentiment, sc produire des pheno- 

* Vakr\, I’aul ‘La Crue de I’Esprit’, in Varitt6 (Pans 1924, Galhrmrd, Editions de 
la \ou\tllc Uevue I ian<, iistj, pp ii 12 The tuo Utters coinposii g this cssiy \\trc 
written lor trinslation into • nglish’ and were hrst puhh:»hcd m the London Journal 
Ihe Ithifiaium on the nth April and the 22nd Ma>, 1919 (\o 4641, pp 182 4, 
No 4614, pp 279 So) 

1 he pu ent writer rettned his hrst intimition of the mortaliu of tht \\e9tern 
CiNilizition in in txpcruncc (nuntiomd in this Stud\ alrtadv in IV i\ 282) at the 
south ta till! corntrot tht Island ot Crete cn route Irom Khindra toPaldkistro on the 
19th Mirch, 1012 Hounding the southirn shoulder ot a moumain he w is startled at 
suddtnh hnding hiinsiP lut to tact witn the rums of a country house in the Baroque 
st\le ot iichiietture It the d He ot this t\| trienee hid been A D 19?’ instead of being 
AD 1912 jiiob ibh he would not ha\e kit the simt shock for b> \D 1952 a deserted 
and dilipdited se\ent».e nth-century eouiitrv he use wis no longer an uninngmable 
objeit in the 1 uidsv. tpe ot the writer’s natuc proxmec ef the Western vNoild, but in 
\ D 191*, e\er\ h( use ot the 1 ind in I ngland would 1 a\c been intiet and hi\e been 
inhd ited is hkelv as n t, bs d^siendints ot the count rv squire who had hid the house 
built tor him si nu two 1.1 thiee hundred sears hick in the pist W hit was stirtling and 
tiisiurbing t( i i Wisttrn < bser\er in \ i) 1912 w is to «?ce a nuce it arihiteeture which, 
in hi inintil picture t his nili\t i luntri, w is associited with the li\ing world of his 
own ^iiiintion stiiuling lure C rite as stirkh dt id ind deserted as the monuments 
ot in Ilellei ic irdiitci tore it v oitsm md J’rusus ind the monuments ot a IVlinoan 
aid iteeiurc it C nossi s md Phiestu tint he hi 1 been mspeeting within the last tew 
el INS in the eouise ot his ]ourneN This inexitiblc comp 111 on iw ikerud his imaginition 
to tlu tiulhtliit I i this 1 1 md a i mlizatii n whi h w is his own, and which on his own 
isl md was then still dt lontidentK ilne, w is iln leh as dca ’ is the ciMli/ations that 
h t 1 Cl nc and ^ one m e ill e r gener itions 1 1 this sf ceiis ot si ictv 

G i/I n. It wh it, It th it il iti w is so portentous i cct u le t ir \\ e stern e>es, the I ng- 
hsh ti dler reih/ed th it this house must hne 1 n built, m the e\e ot the Great 
\eiui tlltoinin W u ot C melia \ D Bn some Xemtnn eountry 

gcntlemin or otticiil ind that this se\entcinth i» i u> Xenetian builder inu t ha\e 
I ike 11 If just is much 1 >r gr mti i is his 1 ngh he it mpi laries w ho we le then buildin„ 
oihi r houses in the s mu st\le on “im iher md th his 1 c\ tiniiK m insion would 
cinliiuii to be oiiupic I In his dcsn ndints tin t \ gc erili ns to coi c 1 he 1 nglish- 
inin then idlci ted th It i \ eneti in lult in C ih »i h id been extinguished b\ Ottoman 
irms m A D lOti ) h lel b\ tint d He been in e n i tor no less i’ n 4^7 sens a pin 
< t tii u whith in \ n 1912, w is li m ei than u i ot the durition up t > d He, of Biilish 
rule m the i Idest i t the inerse is pi ssi sioiis » t the Biitish Crown 'Ihe interiiue w is 
me I ipmle It the \tnetnn I n i irt } id pin led thi British I mpire ei uld not be 
immouil and, it the Wistnti C i\ili/ilitn in whuh C ire it Britiin as well as \tniee 
h\ed aiu mned and hid hi r being hid Ineoii e extinet in a lormi r Cietm pnniiue of 
Its ilom 11 I, tluie eoulel be no pn nnee on i lore ot either the Xlediteri me in or the 
Atlintie, III which a \\esttrn« • would be justilied in assuming that his enilization was 
HIM ted wHh the jntrediblt piinlege of being exempt Irom tl e jurisdielion ot Death 
theleidltT 
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m^nes extraordinaircs, des realisations brusques de paradoxes, des decep- 
tions brutales de I’evidcnce. 

‘Je nc citerai qu’un exemple: les grandes vertus dcs peuples allemands 
ont engendre plus de maux que roisivcte jjimais n’a cree de vices. Nous 
avons vu, de nos yeux vu, le travail consciencicux, I’instruction la plus 
solide, la discipline et Tapplication les plus scrieuses, adaptes a d*epou- 
vantables desseins. 

‘Tant d'horreurs n*auraient pas etc possibles sans tant de vertus. II a 
fallu, sans doute, beaucoup de science pour tucr tant d’hommes, dissiper 
tant de biens, aneantir tant de villes en si peu de temps; mais il a fallu 
non moins de qualites morales. Savoir ct Devoir, vous etes done suspects ?’» 

This kccn-eycd castaway, peering down into the depths of Western 
Man’s Subconscious Psyche from a revealing observation-post on the 
flotsam from a spiritual shipwreck, he d anticipated the experience that 
Thor Heyerdahl and his comrades w’ere to have when they peered down 
into the depths of the Pacific Ocean between the logs of their balsa- 
W'ood raft. 'Phis perilously intimate commerce with elemental Nature 
brought into view deep-sea monsters that had been invisible to the com- 
fortable passengers on board a mechanically propelled McHlcrn Western 
luxury liner;- and Valery had the imagination to realize that there must 
be yet more horrifying depths below the depths so far surveyed by eyes 
receiving only a first lesson in enlightenment through suffering. 'Phe 
inhabitants of London needed the harsher ordeal of a Second World War 
to transfigure their mood from the hysterical abandon of Armistice Day, 
1918, to the sober restraint of VE Day, 1945. An observer who, on both 
days, was out and about in the streets of London, in the neighbourhood 
of Buckingham Palace and Whitehall, could hardly fail to be struck by 
the contrast between the temper of a crowd who had jumped to the 
childish conclusion that they had seen the last of W'ar in their time, 
and perhaps for all time, and the temper of the same crowd when 
another twenty-seven years of disillusioning experience had taught them 
to suspect that, in their time, w'orld wars were not just meaninglessly 
hideous accidents in a normally rational and benign order of Nature, but 
were the very stuff of which the thread of contemporary world history 
w’as being spun. 'Phis lesson, wdiich the Londoners were taking to heart 
in A.D. 1945, had been learnt by the P'rench man of letters twenty-seven 
years earlier. At the moment of the sounding of the lirst cease-fire, Paul 
Valery had been aware that he was witnessing the end of an act which 
W'as not the end of the tragedy — as he testifies in the following exordium 
of an address delivered by him at Ziirieh on the 15th November, 1922. 

‘L*<jrage vient de finir, ct cependant nous sommes inquicts, anxieux, 
comme SI I’oragc allait cclatcr. 

‘Prcsciuc toutes les choseshumaines demeurent dans unc terrible inceiti- 
tude. Nous crjnsiderons cc qui a disparu, nous sommes pres(iue iruits 
par ce (jiii est detruit; nous ne savons pas ce c|ui va naitre, et nous pouv'ons 
raisonnablement le craindre. Nous esperons vaguement, nous redoutons 
precisement ; nos craintes sont infiniment plus precises (jne nos espcranccs; 

* VaK'rv, op. cit., pp. 12 il. 

2 See HcNt-nlahl, q'ljor: Kon-Tiki, Across the Pacific by Raft (Chicago 1950, Itancl 
McNalK), p. 1 17, quoted on pp. 39.S 9, above. 
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nous confcssons que la douceur de vivre est derriere nous, que Tabondance 
est derriere nous, mais le desarroi et le doute sont en nous et avec nous. 
II n’y a pas de tete pensante, si sagace, si instruite qu*on la suppose, qui 
puisse se flatter de dominer ce malaise, d’ecliappcr a cette impression de 
tenebres, de rnesurcr la durec probable de cette peiiode de troubles dans 
Ics echanges vitaux de rhumanilc. 

‘Nous sommes une generation tres infortunee ii laquelle est echu de 
voir coincider le moment de son passage dans la vie avec I’arrivee de ces 
giands et elTrayants evencments dont la resonance emplira toute notre 
vje.’‘ 

In truth, the entr’acte during which these words of foreboding were 
written was to be followed by a second act of a post-Modern Western 
tragedy in which German virtues were to be the agents of far worse 
German wickedness than the worst that had come into action in the 
years A.D. 1914 -18. 'Fhc atrocities committed in liot blood by the armies 
of the Second Reich on tlic war-path through an invaded Relgium whose 
neutrality Germany had pledged herself to respect were to be eclipsed 
by the enormity of the cold-blooded atrocities that were to be per- 
petrated by Nazi gangsters on a h(jme front, while the moral shock to 
Western feelings was to be in inverse ratio to the ghastliness of the 
crimes. Western consciences which in a.d. 1Q14 had still been tender 
enough to be startled and outraged had become too numb, tw'enty and 
thiity }ears later, for horror to keep pace with familiarity. Yet, w^here 
sacra imli^natur fell out of the race, intellectual integrity could still keep 
in the running, and this virginal virtue of the Human Spirit testified 
that, in bringing in a well-deserved verdict of ‘guilty’ against German 
prisoners at the bar of Divine Justice, the rest of the Western World was 
proclaiming its own guilt in the same breath; for, when a non-German 
majority of a Western community had done its best to clear itself of 
complicity in Cjcrman crimes by making the most of the German people’s 
peeuliar aberrations from the main path of the Western Civilization’s 
moral and political progress in the Modern Age, these non-German 
Wcsterneis could not de^ in the last rcsoit, that those horrifyingly 
aberrant Germans vNcrc still bone of their bones and flesh of their ilesh.^ 
A Western nation which, for good or evil, had played so central a part in 
Western histoiy, since the first emcigence of a nascent Western Civiliza- 
tion ort of a post-Hellenic interregnum, ciiuld hardly hava committed 
these flagrant crimes it the same ciiminanty had not been festering 
foully below the surface of life in the We^ (ern World’s non-German 
provinces. ’The twentieth-century German {)'i}ehe was like one of those 
convex mirrors in which a gazer learn*^ to read the cl. iracter printed on 
his own countenance through seeing tn^ ‘sdlieiu fca^^urcs exaggerated in 
a revealing caricature. If a twentieth < ''tui'y Germanvvvas a monster, 
then, by the s.ime token, a twentieth-century Western Civilization was 

' Vail »v, Paul K\trait d’unc conferemo donme a rijni\ ersite de Zurich Ic i s iNovem- 
hre iija2. ► punted in I t.rittt, pp. ^4 il o llridat*''. Kobert: Ihe 'Ie>^tcwuht of 
Jieautv, lln II, 11. i)«;4 to the end, tspmalK tl o last ten lines, recording the poet’s 
fellings, charged with ‘a profoiindt r fc.ii’, ‘amid the llimsy jov c'^ the uproarious cit> . 

- ‘IJhi sac\ a indignatio ullt iius cor lacerare ne«]uit’ (Oe.in Swift s anticipatory epitaph 
on hinistlf). ^ ' ticn. ii. 23 
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a Frankenstein guilty of having been the author of this German monster’s 
being. There, in this monstrous exhibition of a Germany running amok, 
went France, England, and America likewise, but for the Grace of God 
— and not one of them could be sure of being saved when their sister 
Germany had been lost. 

Thus already in a.d. 1922, and a fortiori in a.d. 1952, when the 
paroxysm by which the West had been seized in a.d. 1914 was another 
thirty years older, it was manifest that the West’s direst malady was Sin 
and not Mortality. 

‘On pent dire quo toutes Ics ch%)ses csscnticlles dc cc niondc ont etc 
afTectees par la guerre. . . . L’usurc a devoie c|Licl(iue chose de plus pro- 
fond que les parties renouvables de I’etre. Vous savez ciuel trouble cst 
celui de I’cconornie generale, celui de politicjiie des Etats, celui de la \ie 
meme des individus: la gene, Thesitation, Tappri'licnsion universelles. 
Mais parmi toutes ces chases hlessetsist V esprit. L’Esprit est en verite cruelle- 
ment atteint; il se plaint dans Ic cceur des hommes de I’esprit et se jugc* 
tristement. II doute profondement de soi-meme.’ . . . L’oscillation du 
navire a ete si forte que les lampes les niieux suspendues se sont a la fin 
renversees.- 

‘Ainsi la Persepolis spirituellc n’est pa$ moins ravagee (pie la Suse 
materielle. Tout ne s’est pas perdu, mais t(/Ut s’est senti perir.’^ 

This note of interrogation, on which a French man of letters con- 
cluded an inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization on the 
morrow of the first of the general wars that a Westernizing Woild in- 
flicted on itself in its post- Modern Age, was presented in a challenging 
visual form by a contemporary English caricaturist whose sardonic 
pictorial treatment of the same theme was not less ejTecti\e than Paul 
X’alery’s elegiac prose in bringing out an inherent tragedy. 

In a serial triptych exhibited in London early in the inter-war period 
A.D. 1919 -39, Alax Beerbohm depicted, in his inimitaiile st\le, his notion 
of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and 'Ewentieth C’enturies’ di\ers con- 
ceptions of their approaching successors. 

In the lirst cartoon in the scries, the Eaghteenth C'entiiry, in the guise 
of a faultlessly frizzed and powdered man of the world, is looking d(n\n 
quizzically at the Nineteenth Century in the guise of a raw young man 
who is unable to hide his embarrassment under his disdainful senior’s 
disgusted scrutiny. According to the Eighteenth (’entury’s (Jibbonian 
philosophy, Ilistor}' ought, of course, to have culminated in this (ioldeii 
Age’s unsurpassable self. 'Ehc very suggestion that this deliniti\ e ceiitui y 
might have a successor is a mo.st (dfensive imputation upon its claim to 
have found and quaffed the elixir of immortality; and tlie present young 
pretender to a no longei open succession has added insult to injury by 
presenting himself as a figure of fun w’hosc uncouthness is not a good 
joke when judged by eighteenth-century standards of good lasie. 

In terms of Sinic imagery with wdiich we ha\e made ourscUcs ianuliar 
in this Study, the h^ightcenth C’eiitury is striking in tliis first cartoon the 
wry attitude of a complacently established Yin-state towards a diflidciilly 

* Valrry, Paul: lictiirc »if tin* i sth Ncivimlu-r, 0^22, in Vuiiiti, p. t 

^ \aKr>, Paul: ‘La C'riu- dc I’l ‘.pot’, in I’ancte^ p. i(). ^ Ibid., p. 
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approaching Yang-activity. In the second cartoon the Nineteenth 
Century— here portrayed as a portly business man in Victorian dress 
whose rotundity and rubicundity give the measure of his prosperity — is 
sliown beaming with a fatuous confidence as he pats on the back a still 
more rotund and rubicund reproduction of himself, attired in the self- 
same Victorian trousers, frock coat, and top hat; and in this mid-way 
tableau of the three a Sinic eye would no doubt see a picture of the Yang- 
activity no longer diffident and apologetic but flushed with an exhilarat- 
ing sense of bcmndless achievement. The crack-brained inventor of a 
chimaerical steam-engine has justified his hopes, beyond his owm 
wildest dreams, by getting up a hitherto unimaginably powerful head of 
steam. 1 le has exploded a wizened Eighteenth Century’s illusion of an 
already attained static p(‘rfection in order to substitute for this a dynamic 
ideal of perfectibility to be approached through a perhaps endless 
number of bigger and better editions of the sanguine Nineteenth 
Century itself. 

In the third of the three cartoons, by contrast with the other two, 
there is only one iigure on the stage on which the tragedy of Western 
history is being played out ; and this solitary actor is an emaciated young 
man in a twentieth-century suit of clothes and with one arm in a sling. 
His clothes are of so dark a hue that you would take him to be in mourn- 
ing, and the sombreness of his dress is matched by the obscurity of the 
prospect ahead of him. lie is facing a curtain of night whose blackness is 
re]ie\ed only by the pale glimmer of an enormous question-mark; and 
this symbol of uncertainty, on which the wistful young man’s appre- 
hensive eyes are riveted, occupies the place w'here the spectator’s eye 
looks to find the missing second living performer. 

\\ hat is the (jiiestion that is tormenting this tragic IVcntieth Century 
that iLn just come through the shattering expeiience of being blown up 
in early manliood by a terrific explosion of the Nineteenth Century’s 
recklessly over-heated boilers? Is he saying to himself that he, for his 
part, cannot even profess to have any notion of what a Twenty-First 
(Vntury is going to be like. Or is he, perhaps, w’ondering whether he 
can even look forward to ha\ing any successor of any kind? A prospect 
which a Cubbonian haglUecnth C’entury has taken as an insulTerable in- 
sult woulil be taken by a N’alerian Twentieth Century as a comforting 
assiirai ce; but, in venturing to consider this reassuring possibility, is 
not he (ihv unhappy (|uestioner asks liims. If) indulging in a vice of 
‘w’isldul thinking’ which has come to be rat d a mortal sin in a dis- 
illusioned centurv’s recension of the DcLjlogue? Is it not far more 
probable that a second and a third exp’osion wdl have blown the cofFin- 
ship Hesf^ints and all her crew’ to pieces long before the arri\al of New' 
dear’s Day, ad. 2001, can give the s al tor the next change of the 
watch ? 

In these two identical portrayals of a \\ cstern World’s outlook on the 
morrow the War of a.d. iqiq- 18, Max Beerbohm and Paul Valery arc 
giving as iaithfully accurate a picture (»f the same world’s outlook on the 
morrow of the War of a d. igtO 45 as if the draughtsman had reined in 
his pencil, '^and the writer his pen, till he had lived through a second 
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world war in one lifetime and had survived to witness the making and 
dropping of an atomic bomb. 

If, however, we find this consensus between Valery and Beerbohm 
impressive, what arc we to make of it when Valery and Gibbon, so far 
from speaking with one voice, declaim to us in irreconcilably discordant 
accents? When prophets disagree, are we to give credit to cither of their 
opposing voices ? The common-sense answer is that prophets talk the 
language of feeling, and that neither of the two antithetical attitudes 
whicli a Gibbon and a \'alery respectively represent is warranted by the 
facts. Gibbon’s belief that, in his generation, the Western World had 
extricated itself, once for all, from the flow of History was decisively 
refuted, as we have seen, by revolutionary events that Gibbon himself 
lived to witness; but (Gibbon’s signal liscomfiture is no e\ idence that an 
opposite appraisal of the ^Vcstern Civilization’s prospects is bound to 
prove correct. The symbol which a stricken Twentieth Century secs 
glimmering through the darkness ahead is not a skull-and-crossbones; it 
is a question-maik; and, though this cautionary signal will rightly gi\e 
pause to a wayfarer who has been allowing himself to expect the light 
ahead of him to show green, the colour of the light that he is actually 
being shown is neither this beckoning green nor a forbidding red, but is 
a cryptically neutral yellow. Signs and portents hich are good evidence 
that the wa)farcr is in danger are no evidence at all that he is doomed to 
come to grief. 

'J'he truth is that Vakh-y’s pessimism and Gibbon’s optimism are, 
both alike, rationalizations of feelings that are irratif)nally subjecti\c. 

The only rational ground for Gibbon’s complacent outlook was the 
ephemeral experience - out of date within Ciibbon’s own lifetime - of an 
exceptional spell of peace in the course of an exceptionally temperate 
passage of Alodern Western history; but, if wo were to try to account for 
Gibbon’s complacency by seeing in it a rational inference from experi- 
ence, we should hardly have begun to explain it. The deeper explanation 
of Gibbon’s mood is to be found, not in any process of reasoning, but in 
an irrational egocentric illusion; and this most fantastic of all freaks of 
Maya is of course no peculiar aberration of one eighteenth-century 
Western philosopher’s mentality. 

The egocentric illusion has always beset every living organism in 
which an ego has ever asserted itself. In an earlier context we have made 
a survey of the breakdowns which human creatures, institutions, tech- 
niques, and ideals have brought upon themselves by the sin of self- 
idolization;* and we have observed' that there has never been a human 
personality, community, or society that has not been tempted to commit 
the fatuous impiety of trying to put itself in the place of its C’reator by 
casting itself for the role of being ‘the (!hosen People’ and ‘the Heir of 
the World’. ^ The most damning characteristic of this Original Sin of 
Human Nature is its aptness to vary in the degree of its \irulcncc in 
inverse ratio to the measure of any rational justification for succumbing 
to it. Self-idolization is most flagrantly in evidence, not as a self- 

' Sfi* IV. IV. 261 465. ^ Sc*e IV. IV. 245 61. 

3 Rom. iv. 13. 
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adjudicated reward for success, but as a self-exculpating compensation 
for failure. For example, in encounters between divers civilizations, 
the party that is the more apt to fall into the self-hypnotization of 
Narcissus is the assaulted party, not the assailant. This mirage is the 
inspiration of a Zealotism* that is an assaulted party’s negative reaction; 
and the same baneful vice of self-worship manifests itself in Tithonian 
universal states,^ in petrified civilizations,^ in the fossils of extinct 
civilizations,^ in arrested civilizalions,^ and in primitive societies in their 
Yin-state.^ 

Such extreme manifestations of egocentricity are so many attempts to 
find escape in an inner asylum from an external reality with which the 
ego has failed to cope; and the most extreme manifestation of all is a 
Racialism which dreams of securing an automatic and inalienable salv:’- 
tion through the imaginary spiritual virtue of some particular physical 
make-up.^ We can still say ‘We have Abraham’ — or Arminius--‘to our 
father’^ when we have no other word of hope or justification left; and 
this plea is, in fact, the last resort of spiritual bankrupts. Here, in self- 
esteem’s last ditch, Zionists and National-Socialists meet; and here a de 
Gobineau rubs shoulders with a Gibbon; for the same ubiquitous ego- 
centric illusion is the common ground for the pessimism of a nineteenth- 
century French aristocrat who despairs of a Western Civilization that 
has bred out or killed out his own incomparable Nordic Race, and for 
the optimism of an eighteenth-century English man of letters who be- 
lieves in the prospects of a Western Civilization that has culminated in 
his day in his ow n incomparably polite society. An illusion that capti- 
vates such incongruously mixed company must spring from an Original 
Sin common to all Human Nature, and not from any common element 
in the allegedly objccthc facts on which the rival claimants to a unique 
pre-eminence ha\e sought to base their mutually incompatible preten- 
sions. 

Another indication that Gibbon’s optimism about the prospects of 
the Western Civilization V '^s not grounded in any rational appreciation 
of contemporary Western t \perience is the significant fact that the same 
experience has moved other Western participants in it to view^ the Western 
World, not as a Paradise Regained which must be, and can be, preserved, 
but as a City of Destruction from w’hich a faithful icmnant must flee 
before this Ch^morrah’s jerry-built tow’ers f. 11 about a blindly unrepen- 
tant majority’s cars, ’riie same landscape may t.ike on irreconcilably 
dilKieiit aspects from diametrically oppos'.e standpoints. Where top- 
dog Sees a heaven, under-dog will see a hell' and, in f <et, while ‘the best 
of all possible worlds’ W'as being coniiuendct* .o a comfortably placed 
religious, political, social, and intelhv.Oijl ‘ascendancy’ by a Leibnitz 
and a CJibbon, the Early ^lodern, i . « Alodern,^ ai*d post-Modern 
chapters of Western history we»'c seeing the same w’orid being de- 
nounced, repudiated, and deserted in equal good faith by a long series of 


Soc ix. viii. 580-623. 
^5t*c I. i. 1^33-46. 

See ly. ill. i-iii. 
See II. i. 207-49. 


^ See VI. \ii. 47-52. 

4 See i. i. 00-92. 

^ See I. i. i7g-iSo and II. i. 192-3* 
& Matt. iii. 9. 
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ardent secessionists. The Protestants revolted a^^ainst a Roman Catholic 
Church which, in tlieir eyes, had ceased to I)c I ///a Saucta to become the 
Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse.* The Enj^lish shook from their feet 
the dust- of a treacherous continent, and the Americans the dust of a 
treacherous hemisphere. And, when a Western internal proletariat had 
become as widespread as the ‘capitalist’ Western Civilization that, in the 
Communists’ indictment of it, stood accused of having reduced the 
proletariat to misery, the seceding Communists found in Russia a non- 
Western base of operations for mounting an attack upon Ckipitalism in 
its Western birthplace and citadel. The irreconcilability of these con- 
flicting appreciations of a Western Civilization’s value showed that all of 
them were subjective, and their subjectivity convicted all of them of 
inconclusivcncss. 

Pessimism, of course, was no more proof than optimism against the 
possibility of being refuted by events. If (iibbon lived to see the out- 
break of the French Revolution lefute his unfounded optimistic con- 
viction that History had come to an end in the eighteenth century, he 
was only suffering the same fate as his forebears the eleventh-century 
Western Millenarians,^ whose no better founded pessimistic conviction 
that History was coming to an end on tlie thousandth anniversary of 
Christ’s nativity — or, failing that, at any rate on the thousandth anni- 
versary of the end of His mission on Earth — was no less conclusively 
refuted within their own lifetime by History’s inconsiderate perform- 
ance of sailing on serenely through each, in turn, of these nicely calculated 
successive terminal dates. 

Nor did History merely insist on continuing to flow beyond the latest 
term that these Millenarians had prescribed for her. She completed 
their discomfiture by choosing the very date on which they had j>re- 
dicted that she was to go out of action as her date for opening a new 
chapter in the gnnvth-phasc of these eccentric Millenarian pessimists’ 
own society. An eleventh century of the Christian Ivra which, in the 
event, did not bring with it the end of the history of all things, did 
doubly falsify the Millenarians’ gloomy expectations by inaugurating, 
instead, the opening of a new chapter in the growth of the Western 
Civilization; and the fresh impetus acquired by this growing civilization 
in this critical passage of its history was actually comparable, in its 
vigour and creativity, to the classic flowering of the same eiviliz.ition 
some four hundred years later. If it is a commonplace that the fifteenth 
century of the Christian Era saw the Western World move out of a 
‘medieval’ into a ‘modern’ stage of its growth, it is no less clear that the 
eleventh century of Western history witnessed a similar transition to 
‘the Middle Ages’ from ‘the Dark Ages’.'* Yet, in thus conclusively 
demonstrating the erroneousness of the eleventh-centuiy Westei u Mil- 
lenarians* application to their own times of a Primitive Christianity’s 
belief in the imminence of Christ’s Second C’oming, the course ot 
Western history did not eradicate this traditional expectation from the 
minds of the confuted Millenarians* descendants. In cultivated Western 

^ Luke ix. 5. Cp. Matt. x. 14; Mark \i. ii. 

4 See I. i. 171. 


* Rev. xvii. 3-6. 

J bee I. i. 171, n. I. 
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minds this belief did not fade out before the seventeenth century; in 
‘fundamentalist* Western Christian minds it was still alive in the present 
^vriter*s lifetime. 

The pessimist’s error of mistaking dawn for nightfall may be rarer 
than the optimist’s error of mistaking sunset for noon; yet the eleventh- 
century Western Christian Millenarians’ misapprehension of the char- 
acter of the age through which they were living has at least one striking 
counterpart in the Boeotian poet Hesiod’s misapprehension of the 
prospects of his own Hellenic Civilization in the eighth century B.c. 
Hesiod believed that the Iron Age into w'hich it had been his fate to be 
born was a w'orse age llian all previous ages* of human history. In his 
eyes it was an age that was to see Honour and Justice, the slowx'st of the 
Gods to despair of Human Nature, at last break olf their losing batt*' 
against triumphantly aggressive forces of evil and sorrowfully withdraw 
from the terrestrial arena, leaving human sinners and sufferers to their 
self-inllicted fate. The iron had entered into this eighth-century Hellenic 
prophet’s soul.^ 

‘O would that I had not tarried to live thcreaLer with the fifth race, but 
had either died before or had been born after; for now in these latter days 
is the Race of Iron. Never by day shall they rest fioin travail and sorrow, 
and never by niccht from the hand of the spoiler; and cruel are the cares 
which the (iods shall j'i\e them. I'he father shall not be of one mind with 
the children nor the children with the father, nor the guest with the host 
that receues him, nor friend with friend, nor shall brother cleave to 
broilier as aforetime. Parents shall swiftly age and swiftly be dishonoured, 
and they shall reproacli their children and chide them with cruel w’ords. 
Wntches that know’ not the visitation of the Gods! Such as these would 
not repay tin ir aging parents for their nurture. The righteous man or the 
good man or he that keeps his oath shall not find favour, but they shall 
honour rather the doer of wrong and the proud man insolent. Right shall 
lest in might of hand and Ruth shall bo no more. The wicked shall do 
liLirt to his better by use of crooked words with oath to crowm them. All 
the sons of sorrow lid Man shall have Strife for their helpmate — harsh- 
voiced Stiile <d' hateful coin enanee, rejoicing in evil. 

‘And tlu-n, at long last, shall th<Kse spirits go their way to Glyinpus from 
the wide-wa>ed J‘'ailh, with their beautiful faces veiled in white raiment, 
seeking the company of the imnivii lals, and lea\ ing beliiiid them the com- 
pany of non - e\ en the spirits of Ruth and Retribution Pain and grief are 
ihi* port on that shall he !« ft h)r mortal men, and there shall be no defence 
against dij e\il day.’* 

sincerity of Hesiod’s cry of anguish i.- transparent; yet it is mani- 
fest in retrospect that Hesiod in tlic eigiitli ccrtiiry ba . was misreading 
the signs of the times as egregiously as the Millenarians were to misread 
them in the, eleventh cenlurv of the C Man Era. Hesiod’s announce- 
ment ()l tlic w’ithdrawal of Astraea w’as just as wide of the mark as the 
Millenarians’ announcement of tl e approach ot the Last Judgement; 

* ’riic di, 'action of a post-AIint'.in licroic aj^c in lle^siod s retrospective ^il^ion of it 
thiouiih i\\() dillercnt lensis has bvn noticed lo \ 111. \ui. 74-7^.^ 

I'oirvini ]'>eitransnt ..min' o l*sjlni cv. iS, as mistranslated in the \ ulgate 

Version (wheic it is numbered civ. 18). 

^ Heaod. Iro^A’A 11. 174 201. 
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for ‘the Dark Night of the Soul* is a darkness that is the herald, not of 
Death, but of Dawn. 

Thus feelings prove to be as inconclusive as statistics when we in- 
terrogate them as witnesses in an inquiry into the prospects of the 
Western Civilization; and, now that we ha\e draw'n blank in these two 
preliminary reconnaissances, it is time to ha\e recourse to our well-tried 
empirical method of investigation. 



C. THE 'rESTIMONY OT' HISTORIES 
OF THE CIVILIZATIONS 

(I) WESTERN EXPERIENCES WITH NON-WESTERN 
PRECEDENTS 

I N earlier Parts of lliis Study we have liied to gain some insight into 
the causes of the breakdowns of civilizations and into the process of 
their disintegrations by making empirical surveys of relevant historical 
facts,* and in these sur\c>s we have taken a synoptic view of evidence 
from the histories of all the civilizations known to us, including the 
Western. At the point which we have now reached in our present in- 
quiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it may be useful to recall and 
rev iew any conspicuous counterparts in W'estern history of phenomena 
in the histories of other civilizations which, in those histories, are recog- 
nizable symptoms of breakdown and disintegration. 

In studying the breakdowns of civilizations, we found that the cause 
was, in every case, some failure of self-determination, and that, when 
human beings thus lost control over their own destinies, this social 
disaster usually turned out to have been the consequence of a moral 
abei ration. A broken-down society, community, or individual would 
prove to have forfeited a salutary fiecdom of choice through having 
fallen into bemdage to some idol of its own making. Mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Chiistian Era the A\ estern Society was mani- 
festly given over to the worship of a number of idols that had been the 
bane of other civilizations in the past; but, among tlicse, one stood out 
above all the rest, and this was the cult of the institution of Parochial 
Sovereignty embodied in parochial states th.U were being worshipped by 
their respective subjects as very gods- and that were demonstrating 
their demonic power over .eir devotees bv' exacting from them human 
saciifices of ever gi eater enormity in cvcics of fratricidal wars of a 
violence that was inci easing in a geomctucal piogression. 

This giimly prominent feature of post-Modein Western life was a 
teiiil^iig poitent on two accounts: hi‘'t because this idolization of 

’ Soo IV. IV. 7 ; V. v. ami V. nI. i ’,2 1. 

At )inc d.Uf ilufiri^ tlic j.iittr pait ot the brtath.i 4- naie bi tween the general wars 
of A 1). 11)14 iS aiul \.i) 4^, the w liter i»t thi heard the pitsuiiri^ olheer of 

one ot the h\ 1 1 \ eoinp.'irues ol tlie C’ltj ot London hear test. inon\ shieh was eon^ incing, 
luiau^c It was unselteons,. lous, to the priinae' in In', h 1 Itunst hduunj', ot one of thei>c 
tiih, -woishij^i. 'I'he 01 e i-.ion was a dinner at win .. the loinp n) was entertaining the 
delegates te) an iiite*i n.ition.d coneress that w.* 1 '•v ^ on in 1 t>iuion at th'* time, and the 
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tion. No eloubt, he saiel, the oreler in wlneh he haei rehearsed tlie two institutions that 
Wire to 1 ) honoureii eonjointb 111 the toast that he was about to pie»posc might seem to 
<1 Ion igni I Mot onlv epi.iiiit but ptih.ips eMn pe)siii\cl\ uii'-eeioK. He apologized lor 
abiding, nivirtlieless, bs the traeh'ii>nd order, ai J explained tlial ht" did so beeausc it 
"as the pride, ol the eil> voin; is.ies to be inelu-ulous 111 prese*rMng antieiuc usages, even 
"hen ihe'se Ivd become so anaehronisiic as to be open to nuseoiistruclion by the un- 
initiated. 
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belligerent parochial sovereign states was the true, though unavowed, 
religion of a great majority of the inhabitants of the Westernizing World 
of the day* and, secondly, because this false and maleficent religion had 
been the death of no less than fourteen civilizations for certain, and per- 
haps of no less than sixteen, out of the twenty-one civilizations that had 
come into existence during the currency of this species of Society up to 
date. 

Fratricidal warfare of ever increasing violence between parochial 
sovereign states had been by far the commonest cause of mortality 
among civilizations of all three gcrxrations.- In the first generation it had 
certainly been the destruction of the Sumeric^ and the Andean*^ Civiliza- 
tion, and probably the destruction of the Alinoan"^ as well. In the second 
generation it had destroyed the Bab}U)nic,^’ the Indie, ^ the Syriac,® the 
Hellenic,^ the Sink, the Mexic,** andthcYucatcc.*- In the third genera- 
tion it had destroyed the Orthodox Christian ('ivilization, both in its 
main body*^ and in its Russian offshoot;*^ the Far Eastern Civilization 
in its Japanese offshoot the Ilindu*^ and the Iranic.*’ Of the live ic- 
maining known representatives of the species of Society to which the 
Western Civilization belonged, we may suspect that the Ilittitc Civiliza- 
tion likewise had brought itself to ruin by fratricidal warfare at home 
before it had run full tilt against a petrified Egyptiac World and had subse- 
quently succumbed to a barbarian Vdlkcrwanderung;*® and there were 
only four foundered ci\ ilizations w'hose e\il genius had probably or 
certainly been an idol of a different clay, 'fhe evidence about the break- 
down and disintegration of the Mayan Ci\ili7ation that had been yielded 
by archaeological exploration so far was negative in the sense that it 
showed hardly a trace of any ravages of fratricidal warfare the more 
abundant evidence about the breakdow'iis of the Tvgyptiac Civilization 
and the I'ar Eastern Ci\ ilization in C’hina indicated that the idol to which 
these had sacrificed their lives had been, not Parochial Sovereignty as- 
serting itself in fratricidal warfare, but an oecumenical polity —‘the Old 
Kingdom’ in the one case-® and in the other case the Sui and 'f’ang evoc- 
ation of a ghost of the I Ian Empire-* — which had brought with it the 
additional incubus of a more and more top-heavy and parasitic bureau- 
cracy. The incubus of a parasitic Nomad institution partihin uqricola- 
rum — the slave-ascendancy of the Egyptian Mamluks'’— may have been 
the death of the Arabic Civilization,-* unless the fate of this sf ciety was a 
solitary instance of assassination by the hand of an alien assailant.-* 

An idol whose cult had thus proved fatal to hnirleen or sixteen out of 
twenty-one representatives of the species of Society to which the Western 
Civilization belonged manifestly could not be worshipped by its latter- 
day Western devotees with impunity. 'Phis form of collecthe self-w'or- 

* See I. i. 442-5. Si‘o V. v. 41 4? .ind i8fj. ^ Set* IV. iv. 64. 

4 See IV. i\. 105. Sfc IV i\. ^»4 See 1 \ iv. loi l. 

" See IV. IV. f)6. *■ See IV. iv. ()y 68. • See IV. i\ . 62 fM. 

St u I\'. IV. 65 66. See IV'. iv. 105 6. ' See I\’. iv. lOS 6. 

Sec IV'. IV. 72 73. See IV'. iv. 1^6. ' Sec IV'. i\ . <)4.^ 

.See IV'. IV. (;f>-TOO. .See IV'. iv. 107. ‘ See IV'. iv. 108-12. 

See IV. IV. 108. See I. i. 136-7 and 141-3, and III. iii. 212 15. 

See II. n. 376; III. iii. 449; and V'l. \ii. 19. ‘ Sec III. tii. 30 31. 

See IV. IV. 1 12. Sec IV. iv. 113-1 4- 
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ship had, in fact, already been the death of a Western city-state cosmos 
which had disengaged itself from, and forged ahead of, the rest of the 
Western World in the Medieval Age of Western history In the unhappy 
experience of this abortive sub-society within a Western Christian body 
social, the Venetians* idolization of their own dead collective self from 
the iiftcenth to the nineteenth century of the Christian Era^ had, as we 
have seen, been a startlingly close counterpart of the Athenians* idoliza- 
tion of their dead collective self from the fourth century b.c. onwards 
and such examples from the history of the disintegration of a Western 
sub-society were not the only cases of this spiritual malady in the history 
of the Western World. While the Epimelhean stance of Eire^ might per- 
haps be discounted on the ground that this was a defensive reaction of a 
submerged relic of an originally alien Far Western Christian Civilization 
which was show ing in this way its recalcitrance to the Western Civiliza- 
tion’s attempt to assimilate it, the reaction of the Virginians and the 
South Carolinians to their defeat in the Civil War of a.d. 1861-5 
United States^ w'as an indubitable post-Modern Western instance of the 
Venetian- Athenian attitude; and, while this backward-turned posture 
was peculiarly incongruous with the forw’ard -looking outlook normally 
characteristic of pioneers on new ground, the post-Bellum Epimethean- 
ism of ‘the Old South* of the United States was not so signiheant a 
portent for the prospects of the Western World as a whole as the Epi- 
metheanisrn that had become rife in France after the General War of 
A.i). 1914 -18 and, to a still greater degree, after the General War of a.d. 

I 930-45 • 

Moreover, in the \Vestern World as a whole in the post-M idem chap- 
ter of its history, the devastating cfTects of the idolization of parochial 
Sf)vereign states had been enhanced by the importation of a demonic 
‘diive’ into the suicidal performances of these tribal gods* votaries. The 
restraining inlluenee of an oecunicnicalism on the ecclesiastical plane 
which tlie W'estern Civilization had inherited from its chrysalis the 
W estern C’hristian Church hxl been removed by a lamentable victory of 
parochialism over occiiincniealism in Western life on this ecclesiastical 
plane at the transition to the Modern Age from the Middle Ages.^ The 
capacity of the parochial sovereign states of a Alodern Western World to 
ruin tlu-'r common ci\ili/ation by ruining one another had been en- 
hanced )y the importation into their stateciaft of an Italian efficiency 
w hich h .v! been the unfortunate legacy ofa foundering Medieval Western 
city-state cosmos.*^ 'Fhe impact of Nationalism i.pon the historic political 
map of a Late Moilern Western World h id imported a icw’ ferocity into 
the Iratricidal wars between Western p^.-ochiai .tales by most inexpe- 
diently raising the stakes.''* In the parox’ . ’'i of w ars fought in the name of 
Nationalism coupled w ith some form ot , otical ideology wdiich had bc- 
Run with the outbreak of the American Revolutionary War in A.D. 1775, 
the conti sts could no longer be kept ‘temperate and undecisive because 
the parocln tl states of the Western World were now fighting one another 

‘ See III. iii. 290 and 3^2 

’ Set* IV. iNx 261-74. + See IV. iv. 2QI-6. 

Sec 1\. IV. 214-22. ' See IV. iv. 198-200. 


2 See IV. iv. 2'T4-89. 

' See IV. iv. 289-91, 

8 See IV. IV. 185-90. 
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—as the Sinic parochial states had fought one another in the second and 
final paroxysm of a Sinic Time of 1 roubles for their very existence, 
and no longer just for an inclination of the Balance of Power that would 
be too slight to menace the warring society's ‘general state of happi- 
ness'.* 'rjie most serious of all these aggravations of an evil which was, at 
the best, a galloping consumption was, however, the impact of two re- 
cently begotten W^estern demons, Democracy and Industrialism, upon 
both Parochial Sovereignty-^ and an inter-state warfare^ that could never 
be abolished so long as Parochial Sovereignly was permitted to survive. 

An Industrial Revolution that had overtaken the Western World in 
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era was an unmistakable coun- 
terpart of the economic revolution that had overtaken the Hellenic World 
in the sixth century n.c. and this lik mess was ominous inasmuch as the 
elfcct of either of tliese revolutions on the economic plane had been to in- 
crease the aggregate productivity of the society in which tlie revolution had 
taken place through the expedient of creating a single large-scale economic 
unit out of the hundreds of small-scale economic units of which the society 
had previously been compobcd. Communities that had previously made 
their living by subsistence farming had now combined to increase their 
output and tlieir income by learning to produce specialized commodities 
— not only agricultural but now also industrial— for export in exchange 
for irnpoits of raw materials and foodstulfs. Parochial communilus 
that had formerly been economically autarkic had thus now become 
economically interdependent; and even the largest and wealthiest of 
them could no longer resume its former economic autarky, however 
keenly it might regret the loss of it, since tlie penalty would have been 
a prohibitively precipitous fall from a now customary standard of 
living (in the material sense of the term).’ Thus the effect of the Western 
and the 1 Icllcnic economic rev'olution alike had been to give the societv a 
new structure on the economic plane tliat was incongruous with its 
structure on the political plane. On the economic plane the society had 
now been unified, whereas on the political plane it had continued to he 
partitioned among a litter of parochial states. 'Phis incongruity had 

^ CiiLhon, r.: ‘fJem r *1 ()l)>cr\ atmns on ttie I'.ill of rh«* Roin.in ICmpirc in tlic Wist’, 
at the LTi'l of chap, wwiii ol Tht Jlutory of the Pet line utui Fall of the Roman 

’ .See I\. IV. I 3 See IV. i\. 141 55. 

^ S f I. 1. 24 2^; IV. iv. 200-14; to. 

' 'Die pn)^^r<’ssi\ «• i'ifL-t.'r.ilion ot ihe \Vi stem W orKI on the t‘i ononiir plane 3*^ a result of 
thv In'liisTiial «c'\.ihit w»ii h.i^ hn n nolu ccl aliv \cJn in.inoihii I'Miti \t (pp. ^ thi m’V 
‘llarv .1-. iht V aic anil '•lioit their span, the* annals ii-ee-al’, not only m thf I’nitoJ iiis 
blit hkiuia- I'l till- WViilJ at 1 ir^;e*, ‘a stiiilar tii'ml to\^ar^ls li-rriton il i xpai.sion jt 
busine'.^ rel.Hions ami a i oneornitant triuil touariU t'lonoiine unity’ (Mililiill, W . C.: 
/h/w;/<ir (jyth^and tonr Sittimi (New York i ^27 ( n pi inti «1 I'Ho), .\.H. 1 *..U.,) p. 4f’- 
Cp. p. 4^^»). ‘'riic l.ir;;vr the ai.iieiiltiiral i li-inent in ,1 n nation, ibe lesi like l> aie ti.at 
nation’ . bu-'ine^i ( \f Ir-* to lit ne-atly into the intern ilional pattmn o\ e*r a lone; seiiis of 
>tMr.. I or two n.ilion-. with lar^e t iriiniu: iiitt n ^ts ap- not iiki Iv to ba\e < losi ’ sitnil.ii 
harec'.t Ihictuatioii M.ir atti r \iar’ (ibiJ , p. 44S). “'rhi- ijuirt l)ii..iiiess foiies w-nkinji 
towanl unifoiinity ol lortuiu iPU'.t be* powerlul iii'livfl tu iiiipiis> a ei 'oinon n.ittiin 
upon the* lourse ot hiisim .s cmIv. in iii my inuntru (ihiil., p. ^so). ‘I ndoubtulh 
IitrmT propoition ot the population’ of <ireal lliitain ‘lilt the iiiipai t of th.e* trade imIc 
cm thi-ii live*- and forum* ^ in n> m than in i7<yo’ ( Kostow , \V. \V. ■ Hntish /w otiomv oj iff 
Xineteenth f^hntutv ((Ktord p; (S, C'laiendoii J’ress), p. 44). We have* alrtadv cited t-- 
RiKou’s dul'irn fin Itulmtrinl Flmtuations^ 2nd ed. (I.oridon H)2o, Mai nnllan), p. ’O 
that, by a.d. 1S72, the industrial lluetuations in the eeonomie ac tivity of a Wcstcnu/it ''4 
World had come to he oecuriienieal in their geographical range. 
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created a tension of a magnitude proportionate to its own; and the in- 
congruity had been so extreme that the tension had become intolerable. 

In the history of the Hellenic Civilization this tension had generated 
a Time of Troubles manifesting itself in two paroxysms of inter-state 
warfare, of which the second had been more devastating than the first 
and the idolization of the ephemeral institution of the city-state had died 
so hard in Hellenic hearts^ that the troubles had lasted for four hundred 
years — from the outbreak of the Great Athcno-Pcloponncsian War in 
431 B.c. until the establishment of a Pax Augusta in 31 ii.c. — before the 
lending tension had been relieved at last by a political revolution that 
had brought the political map of the Hellenic World into tardy con- 
formity with a unitary economic map which had been in existence by 
then for at least five hundred years. 'Phe establishment of an Hellenic 
universal state to serve as a political framework for an Hellenic oecu- 
menical economy had been achieved too late to save the life of the Hel- 
lenic Society; it had availed merely to bring it a temporary reprieve; and 
the expiry of this four-hundred-years-long period of grace had been the 
signal for the demise of a society wliich had inflicted mortal wounds on 
itself at least as early as the onset of the second paroxysm of its Time of 
Troubles in the Hannibalic War (^enbatur 218-201 H.c.). What was 
going to be the effect of the same tension, arising from the same incon- 
gruity, in the life of a Western World which, since the Industrial Revo- 
lution, had become, in its turn, a unity on the economic plane while 
continuing to be partitioned on the political plane among a litter of still, 
and indeed perhaps now more than ever, fanatically worshipped paro- 
chial sovereign states? Would the Western World, unlike the Hellenic 
World, succeed in arriving at some less belated and less radical solution 
of this problem than the ultima yatio of abolishing fratricidal warfare 
by abolishing the war-generating institution of Parochial Sovereignty 
through a liquidation of all existing parochial states and the establish- 
ment of a single universal state in their stead ; 

One discouraging symptor^ in Modern Wes^^ern histor}' had been the 
emergence there, first in Prussia and latterly in (Germany at large, of a 
militarism that had been deadly in the histories of other civilizations. 
Militarism was a portentous moral evil because it was an abnormal one. 
'^Phe millions of human beings who had ^acriiiced w ealth, happ ni ss, and 
life itself in fighting the battles of some pan^iliial state, whose subjects 
they had nppened to be, had mostly gone to v.ar, not because they had 
delighted in War for its own sake, but because ih > had more or less rue- 
fully resigned themselves to v^a^-making ps an evil ncces* iry for the pie- 
ser\;uion of another evil — Parochial So. '‘reignt} — to which they had 
perversely said ‘Be thou my goodh^ In i nirast to this normal negative 
human attitude tow'ards the evil of War, ...itarism was a state of mind 
in vyhich War had ceased to be looked upon merely as a means of serving 
an idolized state and had become an idol and an end in itself; and this 
cult of Wa»* was manifestly something contrary to Human Nature. 

On this showing, it w’as disipiieting foi a 'A estern historian to recall in 

’ Sec V.^'i. 287-91. * See lY. iv. 303-20. 

■* Milton: Paradise Lost, Book IV, 1 . 1x0. 
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A.D. 1952 that a Modern Western militarism in its pristine Prussian form 
had made its first appearance — regnantibus Frederica Gulielmo I et Fre- 
derica //, A.D. 1713-86 — in an age in which, of all ages of latter-day 
Western history, the evil of War had been at its minimum.* Yet this 
Western militarism, as it had been practised in Prussia in the days of 
Frederick the Great and even in the darker days of Bismarck, had been, 
like the Hellenic militarism practised at Sparta in the days of Cleomencs 
I, a vice that had still been kept within bounds by a surviving respect for 
at least some of a civilization’s traditional conventions. The more devas- 
tating militarism of a post-Bismarckian Prussia-Gcrmany which had 
brought upon the Western World the catastrophe of a.d. 1914-18 had 
been a Western counterpart of a Spartan spirit, exacerbated by tlic 
Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War ol 4.31-404 b.c., which had found its 
nemesis in 371 b.c. at Leuctra, or of a Babylonic militarism practised in 
Assyria in the days of Asshurnazirpal 11 and Shalmaneser III (regnahant 
883-824 B.C.). As for the inad-dog militarism of a National-Socialist 
Germany, this could only be compared with the last phase of the furor 
Assyriactis, after its temperature had been raised to the third degree by 
Tiglath-Pilcscr III {regnabat B.c.).- It was true that, in a.d. 

1952, it might look as if the hres of Western militarism had at least tem- 
porarily burnt themselves out, e\en in Germany, arul at the same date it 
seemed improbable that even the virus of Russophobia would prove sulli- 
cicntly inflammatory to kindle the same flame in the traditionally un- 
propitious atmosphere of the United States. Nevertheless, the fact that, 
no farther than seven years back, one of the principal nations of the 
Western World had been still w’aging an unprovoked war for war’s sake, 
and this with all its might, was a fact of bad augury for the Western 
Civilization’s prospects. 

To set against these bad omens on a Western World’s horizon in a.d. 
1952 there were, on the other hand, certain more auspicums symptoms. 

For c.xamplc, the Epimethean self-worship of N’enice and the other 
ci-devant city-states in Italy and Germany had yielded in the end to new 
allegiances in the course of the three or four generations running from 
A.D. 1789 to A.D. 1871 ; and, though at that stage the Venetians had merely 
exchanged their parochial loyalty to Venice for a parochial loyalty to 
Italy, and the Lubcckers their loyalty to Liibeck for a loyally to Get many, 
the very fact that such old and, in their dotage, apparently hard-set 
idolatries had at least once been transcendeil gave some ground for hope 
that the descendants of those converts from the worship of a city-state to 
the worship of a nation-state might one day transfer their allegiance to a 
universal state betw'cen whose provinces war would be impracticable. It 
was also a good sign that, eighty-seven years after the forcible reincor- 
poration of a Southern Confederacy into the United States, the de- 
scendants of bellicose Southern secessionists had become reconciled to 
a political destiny which had been imposed by force of arms upon their 
great-grandfathers. 

Moreover, there was one ancient institution - no less evil than \\ ar 
itself — ^which the Western C’ivilizalion had plucked out and cast from it, 

* See IV. iv. 14^-50. ^ Sec IV. iv. 473, n. 3. 
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albeit at the cost of a terrible civil war in one province of the Western 
World in which a ‘peculiar institution’ had been obstinately maintained 
for some thirty years after its abolition in the Western World at large.* 
A Western World w^hich had succeeded in abolishing Slavery in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era might surely take heart from the 
memory of this unprecedented victory of a Christian ideal in a Western 
arena as it addressed itself in the twentieth century to llerakles* next 
labour, namely the attempt to abolish the coeval institution of War; for 
War and Slavery had been twin cancers of Civilization ever since this 
species of society had first emerged; and the nineteenth-century con- 
quest of one of these two fell social diseases was therefore a good augury 
for the Western Society s prospects in its twentieth-century campaign 
against the disease of War. 

The abolition of Slavery in a nineteenth-century Western World had 
also been a particularly notable triumph on two accounts. In the first 
place Slavery, like War, had been a potent cause of mortality among 
civilizations in the past. Slavery as an instrument of government and 
war had conspired with \Var itself to bring an Ottoman Civilization to 
grief Slavery as an instrument of specialization in economic production 
had sirnilaily conspired with War to bring an Hellenic Civilization to grief 
during the second paroxysm of its Time of Troubles and a Modern 
Western Society’s decisive victory over an evil that had thus proved al- 
most as puissant as War in defeating other civilizations in the past W’as 
therefore impressive evidence of moral health in a latter-day Western 
body social. 'Phe second reason why the abolition of Slavery in a ninc- 
tecnth-century Western World was notew'orthy was because this evil in 
this century in this social milieu had been raised to a potency without 
precedent in any previous chapter of Western history by the impact of 
the new motive-power of Industrialism. On the cotton plantations in 
‘the Old South’ of the Ignited States, Slavery had been harnessed to the 
production of a crop supplying the raw’ mateiial for a mechanized textile 
industry which was the ma‘‘t<*r craft of Industrialism in that stage of its 
development. A \iclory ovci an ancient social institution into w’hich a 
youthful Industrialism had put a demonic new ‘drive’ was a victory that 
might w’ell be pregnant with future moral triumphs. 

Moreover, a Western Society that in a.d. 1952 w’as still being w’orsted 
by \\'ar, eiglity-seven years after its triumpl over Slavery, could take 
heart fn.m its record on other spiritual battletields where the issue w'as 
still in tiie balance. 

In its response to a challenge presented b\ t’le impact of Industrialism 
on the institution of Ihivate Property,'^ Wes- cm Society had already 
made some headway in (ircat Britain, th » Scandinavian countries. New 
Zealand and Australia in forcing a passagv tw een Scylla and Charybdis. 
A he empirical ctimpromises between Free hconomic hmterprise and 
Socialism that were being worked out in those countries in that genera- 
tion promi‘=ed on the one hand to steer clear ot an untempered economic 
individualism that would have dri\cn all b^t a masteiful minority to the 

‘ Sec IV. 4 v. ir; 41. ‘ See III. hi. 22-50. 

■* See IV. IV. 507 8 and V. v. 6*7 70. * ^ce I\ . i\. *91-2. 
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wall if economic enterprise had been left uncontrolled in an age in which 
Industrialism had put a demonic ‘drive’ into it, wliile on tiie other hand 
this homoeopathic inoculation of a disordered body social with a moderate 
dose of socialism was a prophylactic against the danger of the society’s 
succumbing to a totalitarianism that would have imposed on human 
beings the social justice of the ant-heap and the beehive at the cost of 
forcibly depriving them of Man’s distinctive birthright of freedom. 

In the same generation the Western Society had also been achieving 
some success in coping with the impact of Democracy upon Education.* 
In throwing open to the majority an intellectual treasure-house which 
had been a small minority’s jealously guarded and oppressively exploited 
preserve since the dawn of C^ivilization,^ the Modern Western spirit of 
Democracy had given ^Mankind a ntw hope at the cost of exposing it 
to a new danger. The danger lay in the opening which a rudimentaiy 
univ'ersal education gave for propaganda, and in the skill and unscrupu- 
lousncss with which this opportunity had been seized by salesmen for 
advertising their wares and by news agencies, ‘pressure groups’, political 
parties, and the public relations depaitments ot firms and governments 
for ‘selling* their policies. The hope lay in the possibility that these ex- 
ploiters of a semi-cducated public would prove unable to ‘condition’ their 
victims so thoroughly as to succeed in preventing them from continuing 
their education; for, if only they could continue it, it might be expected 
to cariy^ them to a point at which they would begin to become capable of 
detecting intellectual dishonesty and penalizing intellectual foul play. 

Education was a two-edged sword which could be used at will, by the 
powers that wielded it, either for opening the minds of their fellow 
human beings to a libeiating truths or for subduing them to a cramping 
dogma. At the time of writing, when this mental strife between En- 
lightenment and Obscurantism w^as raging acqi/o Martc in the ‘demo- 
cratic’ as well as the ‘totalitarian’ provinces of a Westernizing World, ♦ 

‘ See IV. IV. 192 S 2 Ste IV. IV. 418 21. ^ Jf>hn mii ^2 

* The extent to \\hRh people’s opinion anil ttilinKs wiie beinp X onditiomd’ in the 
Wist in the twinlieth unturv of tin* C hn-.iiin I ra, t\(.n in a VVistern LOuntiN tliu 
boa '.ted ot itsilf that it was dcrnoii uu , hid bet n broimht home to tin present writer liv 
an amusing nn.idtnt at an unoHu lal international lonUitrKt consened at K>oto in the 
autumn ot \ 11. 1929 b\ the institute ot I’ai itu Kilations 

This contereni e was attended bv rcprisintatiM s of a nunibir of countius with 
frontajji. ■> on the Pat ifii ()i.tan and.wlitnl nirli ]i spt ikini^ W t sti rnei Ironi tlu I nitid 
Stati"., Linida, .\u train, Ntw /talind, arul the I iiitnl Kinedoin found thi ni this 
sittini^ rounil the s in t t dde w ith Chint -.e and ] \p ini u' i ollt i^jut s. tht \ j ut thi ir lu ids 
toi^t till r and ilteiiltd wilh ont u i.nrd t!> iniprovc the shinini' hour bv doin)2 soimtliinjt, 
out ot sthool, to ad\inie thtir Dntntal ctdlt unit tiluiation in the print iphs ot 
‘I)t motratv ’. 'Po this end tht y pi inned a stms ot tvtnini' nitttin^'> at vthith distin- 
guished ‘AnRlo-.Sa\on’ ‘ptaktr-. w» re to hold forth to a \oluntit\ tUss ot Oritiit il nto- 
ph' tes on divers asptt ts of this biatinc \Vt-»rtrn institution, and they plated ‘Public 
Opinion’ at the licad ot their st U 1 1 list of (difvini' topn s On tht appoiiittd tvinintj 
their flritntal colleagues lourtcou 1\ presented thernstlvis, the distinuunb 1 Ai'uh^' 
Saxon speaker spoke his line», and the Anijlti-Saxtiii ehaiiman thin ealUd loi ipn -.tions 
in an intonation suyve itinii th it he t xpet te d the n spon’.t to be a n* native one, while the 
Ani{lo-Saxon supporters of the chair sat hick in a row and relaxed with the air ot men 
who hid accomplished a me iitorious evening’s work. '^Phe almeisphtre chanped, 
ever, from one of drowsy coinpl.it e n< y to one of c xpet taut amuse me nt when a ntth* 
Chinese lady, sittinp in tlie back row, iskcd permission, not to put a question, hut to 
make a st-atement. What on c irth could a iniddle-aped headmi-.tress trorn Chanpshi, 
the far interior of China, hive to siy ^ ^ 

‘During the wai’, meaning the war of A.D. 1914 18, the little lady began, ‘I was living 
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there was no reason to take it as a foregone conclusion that an insidious 
Propaganda would win a permanent victory anywhere over an innate 
Human Intelligence. The impact of Democracy upon Education, how- 
ever, was not so formidable a challenge to the Spirit of Man as the im- 
pact of Civilization, reinforced by the ‘drives^ of both Democracy and 
Industrialism, on the Division of Labour and on an indispensable but 
perilous social drill which we have labelled ‘mimesis’;* yet these, again, 
were not the battlefields tliat were likely to prove decisive for the Western 
Civilization’s destiny. The plane on which the decisive spiritual battle 
.vas likely to be fought was neither the military nor the political nor the 
social nor the economic nor the intellectual; for in a.d. 1952 the crucial 
questions confronting Western Man were all religious. 

Had the fanatically positive Judaic, if not the unfanatically negative 
Indic, higher religions been discredited beyond repair by the incrimi- 
nating historical record of an intolerance that had given the lie to their 
professions Was there any virtue in the religious toleration into which 
a Western World, disillusioned by the inconclusive savagery of the Wars 
of Religion, had subsided towards the close of the seventeenth century 
of the C’hristian Era, at the opening of a Late Modern Age of Western 
history?’ How long would Western souls find it bearable to go on living 
in an empty, swept, and garnished house And, now that the discom- 
foit of a spiritual vacuum had tempted them to open the door to such 
dcMls as Nationalism and Fascism and Communism, how w’as their 
vaunted latt<T-day conversion to a belief in tolerance likely to stand this 
test ? 'I’oleralioii had been easy to practise in a lukewarm age of Western 
history in w’hich all varieties of Western Christianity had lost their 
former hold on Western hearts and minds, while these had not yet found 
anv alternative objects for their frustrated devotion. Now that diey had 
gone a w horing after other gods,*^ would an eighteenth-centuiy toleration 
liold its »)wn against a twentieth-century recrudescence of a seventeenth- 
century fanaticism which, in (ribbon’s naively optimistic belief, had 
been exorcized once and to» all from the precincts of a ‘polite’ society? 
And, even suppi^sing that a fanatical intolerance were to bring upon 
itseh, once again, when harnessed to the service of idolized parochial 
states, the discredit into which it Irid eventually fallen when it had raged 
in tlie SCI vice of waning Western Cluistian sects, might not this vice 
even then legain its hold on liuman hcarti, and minds once more by 

in H! ii Kh ih’ —anil, at tht* nioution i>l this tamiliir ''iihu b of I.onaon, the l*av^ti'*hnicn 
in thi KMMii all up with a '•tart. '1 was liMng ip w .«.khi- ith,’ sht* went on, ‘and 
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"hat ncwspapiis ms tcllow-ti imIUis wcic* rcau'» , ana c» .M listen to their comments 
on ilic m w -s ol tlic i\ Mui a tew diNs ot this, 1 i i 1 mN iclt al h’ to till i-'ach of tht*m 
"hat hi-, \Kw would lu bitoic he had opened h J**'- “Nonn nou liaNC been reading 
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taking service, this time, with an idol standing, not for division, but for 
unity? 

Wanderers in a Western wilderness, astray from their forefathers* 
One True God, who had been taught by a further bout of disillusioning 
experience that parochial states, like sectarian churches, were idols whose 
worship brought not peace but a sword,* might be tempted to seize upon 
a Collective Humanity as an alternative object for idolization.^ A ‘reli- 
gion of Humanity* which had missed fire in the frigid mould of a Com- 
tian Positivism had set the World ablaze when it had been fired from 
the canon’s mouth of a Marxian Communism. Would a life-and-deatli 
struggle for the salvation of souls which Christianity had waged and won 
in its youth against an Hellenic w'orship of a Collective Humanity em- 
bodied in oecumenical cults of Dea Roma and Divus Caesar have to be 
fought out again, two thousand years later, against some latter-day em- 
bodiment of a worship of the same Leviathan? The Hellenic precedent 
raised the question without revealing the answer to a mid-twentieth- 
century inquirer into the W'estern Civilization’s prospects. 

If, in our review of W’estern experiences with non-Western prece- 
dents, we now pass on from the symptoms of breakdown to the symp- 
toms of disintegration, we shall recall that, in our analysis of schism in 
the body social, we found unmistakable traces, in a latter-day Western 
World, of the epiphany of a dominant minority-^ and of an internal and 
an external proletariat.*^ 

I’he Western World’s external proletariat will make little demand upon 
our attention; for our general conclusionUhat the barbarians had played 
no more than an insignificant part in the histories of the ci\ ilizations was 
conspicuously borne out by the situation on the Western World’s anti- 
barbarian marches at the time of writing.*^ 'I1ie fate of the surviving 
barbarians had been sealed, as far back as the seventeenth century of the 
Christian lira, by the success of two sedentary Penvers in encircling a 
Eurasian Steppe that had been the most devastating source of barbarian 
eruptions for at least three thousand five hundred years; and, though 
neither the Russian nor the Manchu Power had been a Western polity, 
their combined achievement had redounded to the benefit of a Western 
Civilization that had been expanding all over the Oikouwcfic thanks to a 
mastery, not of the Steppe, but of the Ocean. By A.n. 1952 the last sur- 
viving enclaves of still recalcitrant barbarians were all mani''cstly on the 
verge of being eliminated. By the same date, howe\er, it could already 
be foreseen that the baibarians would not pass out of existence without 
leaving their mark on the life of their victorious antagonists. 

At the very moment when a Western Society armed by a Western 
Science was conquering the barbarians in the fiesh. Barbarism was taking 
its revenge by finding its way into the souls of its Western con lUerors. 
A regressive W’estern Neobarbarism, which, in the breathing-space be- 
tween a First and a Second W'orld W'ar, had matle so disconcerting an 
epiphany first in Italy and then in Germany,^ was, of course, morally far 

* Matt. X. 34. ^ See IV. iv. 300-'?. J See V. v. 40-41 and 48-^0* 
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more evil and politically far more formidable than the relatively innocent 
pristine Barbarism into whose heritage it had entered; and this evil had 
not been exorcized from Western souls by tlie military overthrow of an 
Italian Fascism and a German National-Socialism; for this perverse 
Western manifestation of Original Sin was an occupational disease of a 
scmi-cducated urban lower middle class that was as ubiquitous as the 
Western Civilization itself,* and there was perhaps no province of the 
Western World in which this class was not in some danger of succumbing 
to this malady. Iri an inter-war Italy and Germany, the heart of the 
disease had shown itself to be a morbid state of public opinion and feeling 
that was sufficiently malignant, and at the same time sufficiently wide- 
spread, to give an opening in public life for criminal activities. In this 
odious atmosphere a villain could count on being able to win popularity 
and power for himself by making preposterously false charges against 
the innocent, since it was an atmosphere in which the innocent had only 
to be accused of impiety against the current idols of the market-place to 
find themselves permanently under a cloud, however conclusively they 
might have proved their integrity, while the unscrupulous had only to 
launch such accusations to find themselves the heroes of the hour, even 
when they had been convicted of having knowm their charges to be false 
before they had launched them. In a.d. 1952 a touch of this painfully 
familiar intcr-w’ar Italian and German atmosphere was perceptible in 
the United States; and, though, in a North American social milieu, this 
spiritual malaria might be expected to bring about its owm cure by stimu- 
lating a host of antagonistic spiritual forces to deliver a vigorous counter- 
attack, it was nevertheless disquieting for all people of good will m a 
stricken and beleaguered Western Community that such symptoms 
should have manifested thcmsches at all in the one Western country 
that, after a Second World War, still remained capable of serving as the 
arsenal, citadel, and conning-tower of Democracy in the Western sense 
of the word. 

In the same chapter of V’-stern history a vanishing external prole- 
tariat was also leaving its mark on Western life in a moie direct and con- 
crete way; for the ci-divant barbarians v\cre being eliminated for the 
most part, not by being physically c\terininat«*d, bi»t by being trans- 
ferred t(i the ranks of a Western inten al pif)Ictariat which by this time 
had come to embrace a great majority ol the living generation of Alan- 
kind. - 

The thus forcibly domesticated ci-di z afit b n rarians were actually one 
of the smallest of the contingents of which this vas twentieth-cen- 
tury Western internal proletariat v\as co.uposed. A far larger quota of 
the human beings who had been rcdi . * tc' the status implied in the 

word ‘Natives’-* by the sweep of a latter- .uv ^^’cstern impcrialisrn^ were 
children of non-\Vestcrn civilizations that had been caught, like the 
last of the barbarians, in a world-encompassing ^\cstern net. A third 
contingent -the most unhappy and theiefore the most actively dissident 
of the three — consisted of dcrucifies of divers origins, Western as well as 
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non-Western, who had suffered divers degrees of coercion. There were 
the descendants of African negroes who had been taken prisoners or kid- 
napped, been sold into slavery, and been forcibly transported beyond 
the Atlantic to the Americas;* there were the descendants of indentured 
Indian and Chinese coolies whose migration overseas had often in effect 
been just as involuntary as the African’s, even though their virtual servi- 
tude might have been imposed on them under the legal cover of a formal 
contract. There were the descendants of transported West-European 
indentured servants and convicts- whose prospects had been less tragic 
than those of the Asiatic coolie or the African slave, since these tem- 
porarily disfranchised children of a Western household had been abk; to 
look forward to recovering their personal liberty after they had worked 
out the term of their sentence, and to finding themselves thereafter in as 
good a position as any voluntary emigrant of their own race to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities offered by a n ‘w country. There were exiles 
whose banishment had been the penalty, not of real or imaginary crimes 
or misdemeanours, but of imputed heresies — religious, political, or 
ideological.^ And there were emigrants who had chosen to go into a 
voluntary exile rather than continue to put up w ith a state of hopeless 
poverty to which the niggardliness of Nature or the injustice of their 
fellow men would have continued to condemn them if they had clung to 
an ancestral home. 

There were other deracines who had been uprooted without suffering a 
sca-changc. 'Phe most flagrant examples of ‘proletarianization’ in a post- 
Modern Western World were ‘the Poor Whites’ in ‘the Old South’ of the 
United States and in the Union of South Africa, who, after having 
crossed the Ocean in order to better themselves, had sunk to the social 
and moral level of their more successful fellow colonists’ imported or 
indigenous African helots. There was an agricultural proletariat in 
Great Britain whose status had been depressed, not by the direct com- 
petition of helot ‘Native’ labour in their homeland, but by the ability of 
a West European country that had temp<^rarily become ‘the workshop of 
the World’ to buy cheap mass-produced foodstuffs from overseas in 
exchange for expoits of British manufactures. And there was an in- 
dustrial urban proletariat^ which, in (ireat Britain first of all, and there- 
after in one country after another in a Western and a Westernizing 
World, had been drawn off the land into the city as a fall in the death- 
rate — bringing this down to ever lower levels over a Time -span of live or 
six generations before the restoration of the balance by a eom^ msatory 
fall in the birth-rate — had made the creation of an unhappy urban pro- 
letariat the only alternative to the multiplication of an even more un- 
happy rural one.^ This urban proletariat seemed in a.d. 1952 to be on 
the way to becoming as w'orld-w ide^ as a Western standard of public health 
w'hich was the ultimate cause cjf its epiphany, and as a Western style of 
Technology which was its staff of life; but there was another contii.gent 
of deracines uprooted in situ which was the peculiar product of originally 
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non-Wcstern societies that had found themselves forced to conform in 
some degree to an alien Western way of life. An intelligentsia, called into 
existence to serve as a corps of interpreters between a proletarianized 
‘Native’ society and an importunate Western ‘ascendancy’,* was, as we 
have observed, the most unhappy and the most explosive of the many 
ingredients of which a world-conquering Western Civilization’s world- 
wide internal proletariat was composed. 

The relations between a Western internal proletariat and a Western 
dominant minority were further aggravated by a ‘colour-bar’ in coun- 
tries where there was an indigenous or imported proletariat that hap- 
pened to ha\e been stamped with the physique of a Black, Brown, or 
\ellow Race, and where the dominant minority had been recruited from 
'rcutonic-spcaking descendants of those White barbarians who had bat- 
tened on the carcass of a dead I lellenic body social some fifteen hundred 
years back in the past. At the time of writing, the w’orst offenders w'crc 
the J^utch-speaking lords and masters of the Union of South Africa; but 
the same fundamentally Fascist regime — making a class-distinction in- 
elTaceable by identifying it with a race- distinction — was being main- 
tained under the auspices of Imglish-speaking cousins of the Afrikanders 
in Kenya Colony, in ‘the Old South’ of the United States, and in some 
respects — as, for instance, in ade /(fie/o segregation of domiciles — also in 
otlier sections of the North Ameiican Republic. Thus, in both a South 
African and a North American province of a latter-day Western World, 
a ‘colour-bar’ between divers communities sharing a common country 
was setting up, in a new' social environment, the institution of Caste, 
w'hich, in an Indie World that had been blighted by it, had likewise 
originated in a ‘colour-bar’ according to the tell-tale evidence of its 
Sanskrit name.^ 

In these circumstances it was not surprising to find a Western internal 
proletariat retr>rting to repression by exploding in outbreaks of retalia- 
tory \iolence’ reminiscent ot the classical explosions duiing the second 
paroxysm of an Hellenic 'Time of Troubles."* The earliest of these out- 
breaks had occurred in an expanding Western Civilization’s West Euro- 
pean homeland; but the Anal ^otist terror at Munster in a.d. 1543-5 and 
the successive Jacobin and Communard terrors in Paris in a.d. 1792-4 
and in a.d. 1S71 had been dwarfed in scale, though perhaps not sur- 
passed in V indict iv'encss, by the insurrection ot that vast majority of a 
latter-da\ Western internal proletariat which was of non Western origin. 
The first of these anti-W i stern countcr-attac’ s had been launched by 
Peter lh(‘ Cieat, the Russian piototvpc of the ilerodian saviour-king in 
a Westernizing World, in the Great Russo-SweJi''hWar of a.d. 1700-21 ; 
but the consequent cession c^f the Baltic Piuvinces and the Karelian 
Isthmus by an eighteenth-century Wes* 'in to a a eighteenth-century 
Westernizing Power^ was a trilling los*' fi » the Western Community 
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compared to the sweeping reversals of Western conquests during the 
fifth decade of the twentieth century. 

In the General War of A.n. 1939-45, Russia had profited lucratively 
by her victorious alliance with the English-speaking Western Powers 
against a National- Socialist (ierman Neobarbarism that had rankled into 
hideous life within the Western Society’s bosom w'hcn in Germany a 
long since repressed abomination of desolation* had risen again, like an 
evil genius, from the depths of a collective Western subconscious psyche. 
In A.i). 1944-5 Soviet Union, that had been compelled in A.o. igiS to 
renounce Russian sovereignty over all Western territories that had been 
annexed by Russia since the days of Peter the Great, had re-established 
a Russian ascendancy over the Western World’s I^ast European marches; 
and this time Russia had succeeded in I ringing under her domination a 
far larger portion of the Western Ci\iliy.ation’s Continental European 
patrimony than had ever fallen under a Petrine Russia’s rule. After the 
War of A.D. 1939 -45, Russia had not only reannexed the Halticum and the 
Karelian Isthmus and suspended a sword of Damocles over E'inland’s 
head; she had cn\ eloped the whole of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, and large fractions of CJermany and Austria, within her ‘iron 
curtain’. 'Phese Jvast E^uropean marches of the Western World were 
being kept under a Communist Russia’s control by indigenous Com- 
munist parties with the backing of an undemobilized Russian Army; and 
this deft manmuvre of harnessing volunteer non-Russian running-dogs 
to the sledge of a Russian imperialism was being practised by the states- 
men in the Kremlin not only in luirope but in Asia as w'ell. 

In E^astern Asia, Russia had been the beneficiary of Japanese con- 
quests which had been as extensive as they had been short-lived; for, 
ephemeral though they had proved to be, these triumphs of a non- 
Western (rreat Power over Western empire-builders on Asiatic ground 
had irretrievably shattered the myth of Western invincibility. In the 
Philippines, I long Kong, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-C’hina, and Burma in 
A.D. 1941, the Western strong man armed had met one who was stronger 
than he;- and the signal retribution that had afterwards overtaken a 
Japanese black dragon had not availed to set up a W’estern luimply- 
dumpty again in the esteem of his former Asian subjects. In their suicidal 
act of breaking the A\'est’s spell over Asian souls, the twentieth-century 
Japanese disciples of the E'orty-Seven Rbnin had let loose, out of Aeolus’s 
wind-bag, the long-pent-up spiritual force of Asian resentment against 
a Western ascendancy which had been all the more galling for being 
asserted on the cultural level as well ason the economic, the political, and 
the military; and an anti-Western crusade which had been half-hearted 
so long as it had had to be carried on by quislings in the service of a 
nakedly self-seeking Japanese nationalism had been resumed, after 
Japan’s defeat, with a novel enthusiasm under the banner of a < oin- 
munism in which a self-seeking Russian nationalism w'as artfully camou- 
flaged. In 1952 it looked as if Chinese Communist armies that had, m 
effect, been fighting Russia’s battles in Korea might have it in their 
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power to sweep off the Asiatic chess-board most of the Western pawns 
that had been precariously replaced on it in a.d. 1945. 

The example of an insurgent Asia might be followed by an effer- 
vescent Africa whose soldiers had seen the World and taken stock of it in 
the South-East Asian and West European war-zones of a Second World 
War; and, as the spark ignited by Russian Communism travelled along 
a train of gun-powder long since laid by Western imperialism, it was not 
inconceivable that it might fire the native peasantry in a chain of Latin 
American republics, from Mexico to Paraguay inclusive, that had been 
planted on the volcanic soil of buried Andean and Central American 
worlds. A conflagration that had started in Mexico in a.d. 1910 by 
spontaneous combustion might spread to Peru and Bolivia if the flame 
were to be fanned by Communism’s forced draught. In short, a world- 
wide proletarian revolt against a world-wide Western ascendancy had 
now become a possibilitv with which the West had to reckon; and, for a 
Western Society at bay, this prospect was daunting. 

At the same time there were a number of less sensational, but not 
necessarily on that score less substantial, entries on the other side of the 
account. 

The first point that might come to tell in a menaced Western Civiliza- 
tion’s favour was the alloy of Russian nationalism in an Oecumenical 
Communism that professed, with a show of Pauline fervour, to have 
risen superior to all invidious distinctions between Jew and Oreek or 
bond and free.* For this vein of insincerity, however adroitly it might be 
veiled, was a flaw’ in the physi(pie of Communism which exposed it to the 
danger of death by thrombosis. At a moment when in Eastern Asia the 
Western cause w’as suffering grievous immediate adversity, a Western 
telepathist who could have looked into the hearts of the close-lipped 
statesmen in the Kremlin might have learnt that they were w’.itching 
their Chinese allies’ rather spectacular militar)’^ successes against their 
common Western adversaries with not unmixed feelings. Would Chinese 
Communists elated by victories over the greatest P(A\er in the Western 
camp be content to dance tf Rus^^ia’s tune thereafter? "I'hc future of 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and SiiiKiang was, after all, of vastly greater im- 
portance for China and for Russia alike than the future of Indo-China, 
Hong Kong, and Formosa. I’he territorial issues between China and Rus- 
sia w’erc, i'l fact, both more momentous md more intractable than those 
between C hina and the West . Might not a Conmvinist China, flushed with 
her dcmoii.stiation of her ability to engage the I nited States in battle on 
equal terms, round on Russia with the cutting observation that, in 
accordance with the IMarxian Religion of Hiinitinity that both Russia and 
China professed, w’hat w’as sauce for the ^ merican goose must be sauce 
for the Russian gander. A now hard-pre^^ 'd W estern World might per- 
haps live to see a ("ommunist Russia’s Asia 'ommunist allies go a Com- 
munist Jugoslavia’s w’ay ; and, at a moment when eager voices were being 
raised in the United States for a precipitate rearming of a Germany and a 
Japan who had been flying at the Western Community’s throat only 
seven or eight years back, an English obs'’r\ er could look forward in his 
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imagination to a perhaps not distant day when the same voices would he 
hailing Holy Russia as ‘the White Man’s hope*. 

This no doubt at first sight unconvincing prognostication had a solid 
basis in two indisputable facts. Russia was the only major province in the 
patrimony of the White Race in which the population was increasing m 
the twentieth century at the rate at which it had increased in the nine- 
teenth century in Western Europe and North America; and Russia was 
also the province of the White Race's patrimony w^hich marched w ith the 
Continental frontiers of China and India. If cither or both of these two 
sub-continents, w hich, in the twxmtieth century, each housed nearly one 
quarter of the liNing generation of Mankind, were ever to succeed in 
carrying the process of Westernization on the technological and organi- 
zational planes to a point at which Chinese or Indian ‘man-power’ would 
begin to count — in contemporary Western terms of economic, political, 
and military strength — in proportion to its immense strength in sheer 
numbers, it was to be expected that a reinvigorated Samson would in- 
sist — under threat of pulling down the pillars of Humanity’s house- on 
a drastic revision of the grossly inequitable distribution of the World’s 
natural resources in territory, raw' materials, and food producing capacity 
w'hieh had been the consequence of the West hhiropean peoples’ con- 
quest of the Ocean in and after the lifteenth century of the Christian 
Era. In such not inconceivable circumstances, Russia, in struggling to 
preserve her ow n existence, might lind herself in\olunlaril\ perlorming, 
for a Western World snugly sheltering under her lee, the unrewarding 
service of acting as a hiiffei that the mam body of Orthodox Christendom 
had once involuntarily performed for the same WcstcTn \\ orld w hen the 
explosive quarter of the Continent had been, not C’hina or India, but a 
South-W’est Asia politically reunited under a dynamic Primitive Mus- 
lim Arab leadership. ‘ 

In A.D. 1952 it would, no doubt, have been folly for a Western World 
that had been throw'n on the defensive by a Russo-Chinese cfitt'fitf under 
the banner of C'ommunism to count upon any possibility of a future 
breach between the two titanic non-Western Powers that were now' co- 
operating with one another in an anti-Western campaign, 'riierc was 
perhaps more legitimate ground for encouragement in the fact that a 
Western Community which had come into headlong collision with the 
Chinese in Korea and which was desperately embroiled with the N'i' l- 
namese in Indo-China had managed to come to terms w ith the Iritiv)ncsian3 
after having crossed swords witli them on the morrow of the ‘liberation’ 
of the I'^ast Indian archipelago from the Japanese, and had vt)lunlarily 
abdicated its tlominion over the Filipinos, Ceylonese, Ikirmans, Indians, 
and Pakistanis by amicable agreements that had not been sullied by any 
stain of bloodshed. 

The voluntary liquidation of American rule in the Philippine, was 
perhaps not so remarkable — though an l!)nglish observer could hardly 
claim to be an impartial judge in this case- as the voluntary liquidation 
of a British IMj in India that w^as not only a hundred years older than the 
American regime in a former dominion of the Spanish Crown but had 
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also come to count for far more in the life of the ruling Western country. 
When, on the i8th July, 1947, ^ Great Britain had completed the fulfil- 
ment of a pledge, first made on the 20th August, 1917,^ to grant full self- 
government to India by stages at the fastest practicable pace, the Western 
country that had carried out this transfer of political power on this scale 
without having been constrained by any immediate force majeure had 
performed an act that was perhaps unprecedented and was certainly 
auspicious for the future, not merely of the Western Civilization, but of 
the Human Race. 

In thus bestowing political independence on a sub-continent which 
they had originally brought under their rule by force of arms during a 
bout ol anarchy at a late stage of a Hindu Civilization’s disintegration, 
the British people had been inspired by an indelible memory of their 
disastrous failure in the eighteenth century U) retain the allegiance of 
their own kinsmen and colonists in North America. This redoubtable 
lesson had burnt into their souls a conviction that it was as unwise as it 
was unwarrantable to attempt to rule other people by force when they 
could no longer be goveined with their own consent, and that the right 
and statesmanlike course was always to grant self government to a sub- 
ject population that was demanding it in time to avoid the humiliation 
of being forced at last to concede it at the bayonet’s point. This was the 
psyclu)U)gical background in British hearts and minds to the historic act 
of the 18th July, 1947; but so novel and dilTicult a political undertaking 
could hardly have been carried peacefully to success if the psychological 
atmosphere had not been propitious on both sides. The transformation 
of a British Raj into the throe independent Asian states of India, Pakistan, 
and Burma had been a joint achie\ement of the British people and their 
former Continental Asian subjects; and the Asian contribution had been 
a I lindu spirit of non-violence which had been blended with a \Vestern 
spirit of non-violence — the living tradition of the Society of Friends — 
ill the soul of the IMahatma Gandhi. The spiritual worth of this joint 
acliie vement and the genuineness of the co-operation betw een Westerners 
and Asians that had been tlu jcr t of its success were attested by the 
immediate transformation of a prc\ ious bitterness on the Asian side and 
a previous irritation on the Western side into a mutual esteem and friend- 
ship founded on a common sense of relief and satisfaction at having 
found, in c oncert, a happy issue out of a strange and av\kward, but per- 
haps fatefully creative, eniounter between the . hildrcn of such diverse 
civilizations as the Western, the Hindu, the Isluinic, and the Indic.^ 

This notable reconciliation between an Asia represented by various 
communities formerly subject to a Britisk Kaj and a istern Society 
represented by British protagonists in the d* .ima cd I^ate Modern West- 
ern imperialism opened up a prospect m spite of a Commuiiist 


' Tliis was the il.itc on which the Ro>aI Assent wa^ at Westminster,^ to an India 

Independence Aet enacted by the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 1 he formal 
assumption of authority by the C;<i\ernments uf the Indian Union and )*akistan followed 
on the 15th igiist. 1947. ^ r T .• 

, In the III., e of Commons at Westminster by the t3eeretar>' of State for India, Mr. 
Kdwm Montagu. 

’ Por a diagnosis of the H.navp- ’ n Buddhist communities in Cevlun. Burma, Siam, 
and C’ambodia a'^lussils of an otherwise extinct Indie Civilisation, see I. i .35. 
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enemy’s assiduity in sowing tares in an expansive Western Civilization’s 
Asiatic field — some part, at least, of the vast Asian contingent in an 
oecumenical Western internal proletariat that had been heading towards 
secession from a Western dominant minority might be moved to change 
its course in order to make for the alternative goal of entering into a 
social partnership on terms of political and psychological equality with 
its former Western masters. In that event, a world order, embracing the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet, w hich had originally 
been established by Western force of civil and military technology on the 
inequitable basis of a Western minority’s ascendancy over the rest of 
Mankind, might perhaps be saved from being shipwrecked on the rock 
of its ow n primal injustice through being converted into a common home 
for the w hole Human Race, in w'hich all members of the family would 
find themselves able to dwell together in unity* under the impartially 
hospitable roof of a house of many mansions.- 

In Asia and in the North African province of an Islamic World the 
reconciliation of a w’orld-encompassing Western Society's internal pro- 
letariat to its dominant minority seemed most likely to come about 
through the grant of local self-government to previously subject peoples 
within the framework of a political world order in which all states would 
enjoy an equal measure of liberty, while none of them would be free to 
exercise the licence of unlimited sovereign independence. The same open 
road to corporate membership in an oecumenical society seemed also to 
lie ahead of un-uprooted representatives of the black Race in West Africa 
south of the Sahara w'hosc continuing possession of their ancestral homes 
was guaranteed to them by the benevolence of a climate that made it 
impo.ssible for any representatives of the W hite Race to enter in and dwell 
there^ permanently. A reconciliation was manifestly more dillicult in 
provinces of a W esternizing World in whicli the representatives of 
visually diverse races were citizens of the same country, working in the 
same fields and factories, and living in adjoining quarters of the same 
villages, towms, and cities. Yet the ‘colour-bar’ that had been a Dutch- 
speaking and English-speaking W'hite dominant minority’s inhuman 
response to this heart-searching challenge in South Africa and in North 
America north-cast of the Rio (irande was not the only answer that had 
been found by liuropean pioneers of the W estern Civilization who had 
called into existence overseas new' communities composed of diviTsc 
races. 

The French, for example, had showm themselves ready to fraternize 
w'ith any convert to the French version of the Modern W estern culture, 
and the Spaniards and Portuguese to fraternize w ith any convert to the 
Roman Catholic version of a Western Christianity, whatever the coloui 
of the proselyte’s skin might happen to bc;^ and, though, in a post- 
Modern Age of W’estern history, the Romance-speaking represenMtives 
of the Western ('ivilizati(;n outside Europe might count for less than its 
Teutonic-speaking representatives, their older and more humane West- 
ern solutions for the problem of ‘the clash of colour’ were at any rate 

2 John xiv. 2 . 

^ See IX. viii. 5^»5“6. 


* Ps. cxxxiii. I. 

3 Matt. xii. 45; Luke xi. 26. 
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still in the field as alternatives to a colour-bar* which, so far from solving 
the problem, grievously aggravated it. The living examples of these hap- 
pier alternative responses might perhaps still have some effect on the 
eventual handling of the race problem in English-speaking provinces of 
a Westernizing World in which the ‘colour-bar* was a stumbling-block 
to Protestant as well as Catholic Christian consciences. 

In the United ^States, in particular, at the time of writing, the tendency 
of a ‘colour-bar* to harden into a caste-distinction on Indie lines was 
being resisted by the counter operation of the spirit of Cliristianity ; and, 
though, at the time of writing, it w-as still impossible to tell whether this 
Christian counter-attack w as a forlorn hope or whether it was ‘the w'avc 
of the Euture*, it was at least a good omen that in the United States, as 
in India, the redeeming spirit had been at work on both sides. In the 
hearts of a dominant North American White majority a Christian con- 
science that had insisted on abolishing the evil institution of Negro 
Slavery at the cost of a civil war within the bosom of the White com- 
munity had come to realize that a merely juridical emancipation was not 
enough, and had been moved by the Apostle’s warning of the spiritual 
unprofitableness of good W’orks, if these were not hallowed by Christian 
love,^ to press on tow'ards the more elusive goal of w inning for a juridi- 
cally emancipated Negro 1 linority a social and psychological equality 
for lack of which the bare legal status of personal freedom had proved to 
be as bitter to the taste as Dead Sea fruit. This indefatigably sustained 
Christian endeavour on the part of a White minority that was the salt of 
this North American eaith would, howx‘\ei, have been of little avail if 
a Christian spirit on a (’oloured minoritv’s side had not been ready 
to respond to a contrite Wliite minority’s Cliristian overtures. In other 
contexts^ we liave admired the spectacle of a Negro anima naturaliter 
Christiana taking to heart, in a New World that, for the African slave, 
had been a land, not of hope and glory, but of exile and servitude, a 
Christianity that had left no mark on the stony hearts ot White slave- 
traders and slave-owners who had been its incongruous and impervious 
carriers. In North America, in India, if the schism in the body social 
wxre eventually to be healed, the salvaging of a disintegrating civiliza- 
tion would, once again, have been Christianitv’s achievement. 

A third arena in a Westernizing \\ orld in which Christianity had been 
battling 'v»ith an inliumanity that had been making for social ilisruption 
was on t! c Western Society's home front, an-* on this front the critical 
sector w as a Britain that had been the scene of t lie first eruption of a Late 
Modern Western Industrial Revolution. It. tlie generation in which 
this visitation was conjuring into existen* e the English vanguard of an 
oecumenical industrial urban proletariat, John Wedey {civibat a.d. 
1703-91) had not devoted a long life t( ' uigelizing an English under- 
world to which an eighteenth-century L.'.iablished Church had heart- 
lessly turned a blind eye, who can ull that the tribulations to which this 
pastor*s i-heep wxrc subjected during the half-century following his 
death migiii not have goaded them into sav’agcly militant insurrections 
of the kind that had once dt'. astaled a disintegrating H'dlenic World in 

^ I Cor. - See 11 . li. 213 *t) ami aiS— 20, and v. 191-3. 
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the course of the second paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Troubles in the 
second and the last century u.c. ?* It was thanks to the labours of Wesley 
and his fellow Christian evangelists in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era that in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries a slowly 
maturing political Labour Movement in Great Britain had not taken 
either an anti-clerical or an anti-constitutional turn. 

The bloodless political revolution through which India had obtained 
her emancipation from a British Raj on the morrow of the War of a.d. 
1939-45 ^\as not more remarkable than a simultaneous bloodless revo- 
lution in Great Britain through which a Western country, where power, 
wealth, and opportunity had been, within liv ing memory, the close pre- 
serv'c of a scandalously small and odiously over-privileged minority, had 
now peacefully transformed itself, without vindictiveness on the ma- 
jority’s part and without rancour on the minority’s, into a community 
in which a maximum of social justice had been secured at the cost of a 
minimal sacrifice of indi\ idual liberty. These two liberal and constructive 
non-violent revolutions — one in Cireat Britain and the other in India — 
on the morrow of a devastating war were achievements in v\hich any 
liv ing Englishman could take pride, for w hatever party he might happen 
to have cast his parliamentary vote.- 

’ Stc V. V. 6S-71. 

“ 'I'hc \Mitcr ot this Study, for example, who was not a member of the Labour Laity, 
had tound himsi.lt moved, on Mbits to the L niUd Males durinj; the >ears \.i). 1047 5a, 
to expound the ideiU and commend the poliev ot the I abour Movenunt m the I mud 
Kin^'dom to middle-class American critus whose attitude towards Dritish Labour was 
one ot bu^puion inclimni? towards hostilitv. 

Tn the smht ot tluse \mern an onlookcis this pcihcv was obnoxious on two grounds 
Thev deemed it m the first plaie somllv’ -.uperlluous, and m the sckhuI place politically 
untoward. It seemed to them supcilluoiis because in the I mtid Slatis no ic^'imt nt.ilion 
or soci ili/ation had been rctjuircd in <»idci to i liable the iiulustiial woiKcis a^ a t‘> 

share in a conttiuiinL' ^'ciuril use in the national stand ml ot mitciial Iivini;, it sLcincd 
danRirous because, in their expectation, even a tiuhIk um ot soi 1 ihsm was bound to act 
as the thin end ot a wediie which must cvcntuallv piisL the list n inn ints ot individual 
libcrtv’ out ot the bodv soi lal, and w is const iiuntlv bound in the end t«» clamp the voke 
ot a totalitarian rci'ime a la on the nci ks ot the whole nation, iiu liuimi' the deluded 

industrial woikers whose nii I'uidcd socialist kidcr-. nad sit this latal ti.iin ot events in 
motion It w Is dithcult at this elate tor an bn^dishman, even it lu vvete in tin t« rensuallv 
strong position ot not hciiiK a member ot the I ahour T.irtv himsilt, to eonvimc his 
Americ ill iiiterloe utors th it the leaders ot the llritish I ahoui Move incut, as well as the 
rank-and-tile, were as c onstitiitional-minded as anv llrilish C'onse 1 v ativ e or anv \mi iieaii 
Republican, that the Ilritish trade union ejrii in/ iiion h.iii been built up m aceoielamc 
with a national tradition ot keeping electcil repre se.nt.itiv cs iineler then eoiislituents 
control, that the Hritish workin.4 ela s se t imnu iisC stoie b\ their tracl* unions, is u )in^ 
concerns whuh thev had eieated tor themselves aiul vvhiih hul proved »h« value to 
them bv enabling them over tlu course ed dee ide s to olit im not ible sueecssivt* impieive- 
riitnts in their standard ot li.ini;, tint this trade union oii/am/aiion eould onlv suivive 
(as had been demonstrate el bv the late of the trade unions in a C oinmunist Hussi i) m 
a social milieu in which Labour and Capital were tree to b.irc'iin with one .inolln r, ami 
that, if ever the lopu ot events were to torec lliitish Labour to choose between the 
preservation ot tluir trade unions’ riedit to n« ^otiate and ri^ht to stiike and the a st iimn 
of the absolute authontv ot a socialist tite, a doctiinaire soualism, not a tiaditiond 
trade unionism, was the e arKei that would bv the boird. It was no less ilitbeiilt to 
convince middle -e lass .\mt ru ans at this time that a moilie uni of socialism was, ne' 1 ’^- 
Icss, also indispensable if the rninirniirn standard of living was to be r.iiscei substaiili 'Hv 
in a country whose a^'crt^ate national inetirru and resouncs were as small a** 'hoscot the 
Liiitecl Kingdom vveie bv eoinpaiisfin with those of the I'niled .States. 

In putting these considerations before iniddle-e hiss ,\mei leans the w liter was alvvavs 
at pains to make it dear that his eielenec of lliiti'^b Labour pf>lu v was a defence or its 
application in Great Hritain umle r cunent eoiielitioii'. ot life in that paitiiular coiintiVi 
and that he wa» mjt .idvoeatin^ it as a panacea tor all eountiies in all eireiimsl.incts. 1 
Lnited .States, for examine, with its \a>t alread> -dev eloped national wealth and vas 
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The foregoing survey of facts telling against, as well as in favour of, 
the likelihood of the Western Civilization’s coming to grief through the 
secession of an internal proletariat supests two tentative conclusions. 
In the first place, the forces of reconciliation and recuperation that were 
in the field against the forces of schism and disintegration in the Western 
World at this stage in its history appeared to be stronger than any corre- 
sponding forces that might have been at work in the Hellenic World in 
the course of the second paroxysm of an I Icllenic 'Pime of Troubles in the 
second and the last century u.c. In the second place, this difference, to 
the Western World’s advantage, between these two comparable passages 
of history appeared to be mainly due to the continuing operation of a 
spirit of Christianity that had not lost its hold over the hearts of latter- 
day Western men and women when their minds had eventually rejected 
an outworn creed in which the abiding spiritual truths of Christianity 
had been translated into the ephemeral language of a pagan Hellenic 
philosophy.* 

This persistent vitality of a higher religion which had once provided a 
larval Western Civilization with its chrysalis was an element in the West- 
ern situation in the twentieth century of the Chriotian Era that had been 
conspicuously absent in an otherwise comparable Hellenic situation in 
the last two centuries K.c. ; .nd it seemed not unreasonable to conjecture 
that there was some relation of cause and effect between this apparent 
invincibility of a living higher religion and the paucity and jejunity of 
the new crop of religions of the same species that were raising their heads 
in a Westernizing World at this time. The Baha’iyah and the Ahmadi- 
yah^ might be approximate counterparts, in the current chapter of West- 
ern history, of religions that had competed with Christianity for the 
conversion of an Hellenic World in its universal state; and Communism 
might resemble the Mahayiina in being a religion that had been conjured 
out of a philosophy. But Communism liad already fallen into the aberra- 


ri*scr\t' of still-unt.ippcil national resources, inij/ht, for ah he kncvv, be able to make just 
as near an approach towards the dcniocraiic ideal ol a cl.isslcss, society as bad been made 
in n;45 51 in the Tnitcd Kin, m v. idcr a Labour regime, without finding hcrstlf 
compelled to have any recourse to regimentation or sih lah/ation. IIowe\er that might 
be, It was in any case an liistoi ical fact, as tar as a toieiun obsei v er could JudRC, that, in the 
I'nited Slates .so iar, there had been no appreciable ^igns ot a tendency for an industrial 
urban proletaiiat to secede fiom Sovietx. In the I'liiled State.s the industrial workers 
had not through the tiibulations that in (ireat Ihiiain had biLii iheir penalty for 

bung the c .ilicst representatn • * of then species to m ikc their appearance in a Modern 
^\ ostein \\ iild. The North Ao erican industiial woikii miniinuni standard of hying 
had iilwa>'» 1 . .n labulou'^lj high, as ineasiiied by e\eii i' e highest conlemporary West 
Kuropcan ..tandards; and any North American iiiuustn.jl worker who w'as energetic, 
able, and enterprising couKl still look forward or at an' i.'Le still believed that he could 
still look lorward to linihng oppoi tunnies ol using ini • the midd class by his own 
persc'nal c^c^tlons. l)n this account, industrial \> iivcrs 111 >i\e Lhnicd States mid-Wray 
through the twentieth cent\.r> were perhaps still alnu*'* ts much C( neerned to keep opt n 
their tipportunni*. s of attaining ituliv idiially to a ’ ue-i l.iss prosperity as they were to 
impnwe colledneK a present slate of hte whici y were inelineu one and all to 
regard as transient. ! 1 this is a correct diagnosis ol iiu mid-twentieth-centurv outlook of 
the industrial workers in the I'nited Stales, this stale of mind wouhl manifestly _be an 
effective in* iirance ag.iinst an> ii'»k of a secession of the industrial proletariat in the 
leading Wh^iern industrial eoiintiv of the age. A W'est Kuropcan observer, howe\cr. 
would he me., d at ihi^ pi int ^o ask hinu^elf whether, in the long run, Niirth American 
conditions were not more likely in these rcspec, ♦ » approximate to West European 
conditions than W’est Kuropean * ..ditions were to approximate to i\orth Ameiican. 

' See VII. 47J-S. " V. v. 174-6. 
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tion, to which the Mahayana had never succumbed, of lending itself to 
the mundane purposes of a militant state ; and a sterility that had been 
the uniform nemesis of Zoroastrianism, ImamI Shi' ism, and Sikhism 
when these abortive higher religions had prostituted themselves respec- 
tively to the service of the Sasanian Empire, the Safawl Empire, and 
the Khalsa^ might be expected to blight a Communism that had prosti- 
tuted itself to the service of the Soviet Union- at the very moment when 
it had embarked on the audacious spiritual enterprise of challenging not 
only a post-Christian Western Civilization but a Christianity that was the 
tap-root of the Western and the Russian Civilization alike. 

Thus, while the symptoms of schism in the Western Civilization’s 
body social were unmistakable, the patient’s prospects were still enig- 
matic in A.i). 1952 ; and we shall find ourselves arriving again at this same 
pair of conclusions if we look into the contemporary state of Western 
souls. A sense of drift, for example, could he detected on the intellectual 
plane in the antinomianism of the post-Modern Western historians,*’ and 
on the economic and political planes both in a Liberal laisscr fairv^ and in 
a Marxian determinism^ and any anti-Marxist who might be seeking 
comfort in the idea that a deterministic creed could not be a dynamic one 
w’ould have been wise to recollect that Fatalism has a paradoxical power 
of acting as a spiritual tonic.^ A sense of sin that Methodism had incul- 
cated in the eighteenth century into the hearts of a despised and rejected 
urban proletariat was at work in the twentieth century in the hearts of 
Protestant Westerners of the middle class, to Judge by the vogue of the 
revivalist enthusiasm that was being propagated in this soil by a ‘Moral 
Rearmament’ mo\ emciit. ' .\ sense of promiscuity was, of course, strongly 
marked in a \\'cstcrn Ci\ilization that had become ubiquitous; but its 
most characteristic manifestations in a twentieth-century Westernizing 
W'orld were not those tendencies towards pammixia and proletarianiza- 
tion that had loomed so large in the histories of civilizations whose geo- 
graphical expansion had been an unequiv(>cal s\mptom of cultural dis- 
integration. 

'rhe notorious recepti\ity of empire-builders had been displa\cd by 
Modem Western representatives ot the t\pe for the most part in triviali- 
ties such as a partiality to exotic fijods ami beverages.*^ It was true that 
the advance-guard of the West European settlers on North American 
ground had gone considerably farther towards adopting in it'' entirety 
the barbarian way of life of the Rcfl Indian ‘natives’ with whom tne\ had 
fought and traded, but these barbarized pioneers of an expanding West- 
ern Civilization had ensured their own disappearance in the act of 
exterminating their barbarian ‘opposite numbers’. As soon as they had 
accomplished their murderously romantic historical mission of clearing 
the North American barbaiians out of the way, they themselves were 
sw iftly sucked back into the prosaic Main Street of a pullulating Middle- 
town.'^ The culture of this Middletown had lapsed into a conspicuous 
vulgarity and barbarism in the realm of Art;*” yet an observer who might 

‘ See V. V. i8;-S. - St-c V. v. iSi 7. 

’ See pp. 173-216, aLovc. * Set* V. v. 414 is* 

Sec V. V. 426. See V. v. 6is 18. ’ See V. v. 43Q. 

Sec V. 444-5. '* See V. V. 47<j 80. Sec V. v. 481 
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be inclined to see in this the token of 3. failure of creative power would 
have been wise to recollect that the vulgar Hellenic art of Gandhara had 
given birth, in its day, to the etherially creative Mahayanian Buddhist 
art of China and Japan.' 

An expanding Western Society had found it convenient to employ the 
Tuscan,^ French, ^ and English^ languages as lingne franche at successive 
stages of its progressive occupation of the Oikoumene; but the inevitable 
debasement of these languages in this rough and ready usage had not 
disqualified either English, French, or Tuscan for continuing to be used 
as a vehicle of higli poetry by poets who still spoke the language as their 
mother tongue. Latter-day Western history could also furnish examples 
of syncretism in religion. Since A.o. 1688" one of the attributes of the 
British Crown had been a simultaneous association with two — and, 
from A.D .1714 to A.n. 1837, actually with three — different denominations 
of a Protestant Western Christianity and this late-seventeenth-century 
constitutional combination of varieties of one of two branches of the 
Western Society’s ancestral religion, which had marked the transition 
from a fanatical Early Modern to a latitudinarian Late Modern chapter of 
Western ecclesiastical history, had been surpassed in daring by the 
ninctccnth-ccntury infusion of an exotic Protestant Christianity into the 
ancestral Hinduism of the Biahmo Samaj and into the ancestral Taoism 
of the ’F’aip’ing.^* Yet, however daring they might be, these and other 
syncretisms between an Occidental and an Oriental religion in Modern 
Western history had so far shown no sign of playing the momentous 
part that had been played in post-Alcxandrine Hellenic history by 
Christianity, Mithraism, and the worships of Isis, C}bcle, and luppiter 
Dolichenus. 

In the life of a latter-day Western Society there were also some mani- 
fest exhibitions of Archaism and Futurism. 

Archaism had displayed itself on the plane of institutions and ideas 
in Rousseau’s cult of Primitive Human Nature^ and in Hitler’s cult of 
Barbarian Blood and Soil on the plane of visual art in a Neo-Gothic and 
a Neo-C'olonial architecture v *ch had been conspicuous in a prc-atomic 
Western urban landscape;*^ on the plane of language and literature in 
attempts to revive an antique Norse and an antique Irish:'® and on the 
plane of religion in the nostalgia for a traditional Roman Catholic ritual 
that had b on displaced in botli Positivism and Anglo-Catholicism," and 
in the no* talgia for a scmi-fictitious Nordic b ’rbarian ritual that had 
been displayed in I laucrism.''^ Yet this Ilitlenan (jerman attempt to 
revive a primitive pagan past was convicted of being nothing more than 
a passing extravaganza when it was mcasun d by die stand.ird of the Meiji 
Japanese re\ival of Shinto;'^ the preciosu. of a selfconscious Anglo- 
Catholic and ]^ .sitivist ritualism fell far sh ' . chic\ ing either a social or 
a moral effect that < ould be compared with nie effects of the leviyal of tra- 
ditional Roman religious observances by Augustus;’*^ and :t is significant 

' Sec V. % . A82-1. ^ See V. v. 502. 3 See V. v. 503-6. 

Sec V. ^o7-I2. 5 Sec V. v. ^ 

See V. V. S37 7 Sr» V \i. 58. *' i’ce V. vi. 56-5?. 

Sec V. vi. 60. ’ V. m. (>.^-67. ” See V. vi. 83-84. 

' See V. vi. 8 % See V. \i. 89-93* Sec V. >1. 86-89. 
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that the linguistically sclfconscious nineteenth-century Norwegians and 
Irish were descended neither from the original members of the Western 
Civilization nor from its barbarian proselytes, but from frustrated repre- 
sentatives of two abortive civilizations that had been blighted by pre- 
mature encounters with a rising Roman Western Christian Civilization 
for which they had been no match.* 

A glance at the contemporary exhibitions of Futurism in a latter-day 
Western Society’s life told the same talc. On the plane of political in- 
stitutions, the deliberate cffacement of traditional boundaries through 
an artificial redrawing of the administrative map, fuorc Cleisthcfico,^ had 
been exemplified in the remapping of an eighteenth-century France into 
departments and of a twentieth-century Germany into Gaue,^ while, on 
the plane of the arts, there had been paUnt symptoms of Futurism in all 
provinces of a post-Modern Western World in music, dancing, painting, 
and sculpture.*^ Yet, though such manifestations of Futurism were dis- 
cernible, it was also manifest that their effect, so far, had been slight. 

In addition to these latter-day Western evidences - at whatever value 
their importance was to be appraised — of schism in the Soul and schism 
in the Body Social, we have found, in a synoptic anahsis of the rhythm 
of the disintegration-process, that the Western C'ivilization’s latter-day 
history conformed to a pattern — a series of two parox\ sms punctuated 
by one rally — that had been the regular rhythm of a 'Time of 'Froublcs in 
the histories of civilizations that had run through the whole disintegra- 
tion-process from breakdown to dissolution. The appearance of this 
sinister pattern in \\'estern history was, in a.d. 1()52, perhaps the most 
alarming of all current Western experiences w’ith non-W’estern prece- 
dents. Yet, as wc have already observed in another context,^’ the nebu- 
lous possibility that the Western Civilization might, at this dale, be in 
the grip of the secontl paroxysm of a I’imc of '^I'roubles was less signifi- 
cant than the plain fact that it had at least not yi t entered into a uni\ersal 
state. 

The inquiry that wc have now completed thus suggests that the non- 
Western precedents for Western experiences were inconclusi\e. While 
we have fouml enough evidence to make it clear that authentic symp- 
toms of breakdown and disintegration were discernible in the hie of 
the Western ( ’i\ ilizalion mid-way through the twentieth ^.enturyol the 
Christian Era, an assessment of this evidence has provcil noi O) he jo 
eas\ ; and wc might be in danger of exaggerating the significance (»1 th.c 
facts if we were to alhjw' oursehes to forget that, in the life of e\ery li\ing 
society, as in the life of every living organism, a teiulcnc\ towards break- 
down and disintegration is constantly asserting itself, and as constantly 
requiring to be resisted, even when the society is in the healthiest and 
most vigorous burst of its gn)Wth. 'Fhe pertinent c|uestion was not 
w’hcther the symptoms of breakdown and disintegration were present, 
but w hether they were serious. Was tlie malady grave ? Was it iiicurahle.'' 
Was it lethal.^ And in a.d. 1952 these were (luestions to which no con- 
clusive answer could be given when they were asked with reference to 

* See IT. ii. ^22 fio. ' Sre V. \i. 107 S. ' St-i* V. vi. loS <J. 

4 See 1 \'. i\. 51 52. See V. \i. 312 21. ** (Jn pp. 411 i-i al)ovc. 
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the prospects of the Western Civilization, because in a.d. 1952 the plot 
of this Occidental drama had not yet arrived at its denouement. 

(ID UNPRECEDENTED WESTERN EXPERIENCES 

In the pursuit of our inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civili- 
zation we decided to take testimony from the histories of all societies of 
the species, and in the preceding chapter we have called the roll of West- 
ern experiences with non-Western precedents. Our investigation would, 
however, be incomplete if we did not go on to consider evidence fur- 
nished by the history of the Western Civilization to which the histories 
of other civilizations present no parallels; and, as soon as we address our- 
selves to this remainder of our present undertaking, our attention will be 
caught and held by two commanding features in the social landscape of 
a latter-day Western World that have no visible counterparts in the 
landscapes of the other societies of the same species when, in our mind’s 
eye, we conjure these up, side by side with the Western Society, in a 
synoptic view. The first of these apparently unprecedented Western 
experiences is the extent of the mastery that a Lite Modern and post- 
IVlodern Western Man had acquired over Non-Human Nature; the 
second apparently distincti-’c Western experience is the constantly ac- 
celerating rapidity of the process of social change in the Western World 
in consequence of the no less constantly accelerating rapidity of Western 
Man’s advance in his mastery over Non-IIuman Nature. It is true that 
these two at first sight seemingly uni(iue experiences of a latter-day 
OccidoUalis turn out, on a closer view, to have been shared with him in 
some degree by all other avatars of Man in Process of Civilization, and in 
lesser degrees by all Mankind and peihaps even by all Life since the 
first epiphany of Life, human or pre-human, on the face of the planet. 
'These diiferences of degree were, however, so great that they were tan- 
tamount to dilTercnccs of kind, and this meant that the impression of 
being unique that these tv\o latter-day Western experiences gave at first 
sight came nearer to the hear- f th-* tiulh than the observation that both 
of them were actually shared Dy Western Alan with the representatives 
of other species of 1 Inman Society and other forms of Teircstrial Life. 

In an earlier context^ we have noted that, since Alankind's passage 
from the Lower to the ITppcr Palaeolithic stage of a cumulative tech- 
nological progress, the Human Race had been the lords of Creation on 
Earth in liiv* sense that, from that time onvvart^ it had no longer been 
possible either for Inanimate Nature or ior au v uon-human terrestrial 
living creature to exterminate Alankind or ev* n to pre^'mt them from 
continuing to increase their knowledge, t*. ir nov r, or their happiness. 
From that timi* onwards nothing on lvar*\ w iih one outstanding excep- 
tion, had been capable anv^ longer of thw ai . g Man’s material and moral 
progress or of bringing him to ruir or destruction; but this one last 
unsubdue i enemy and potential destroyer of Alan w'as a formidable one, 
since he w - of course, none other than Alan himself. Alans firmly 
established lordship over Creation had endowed him with a surplus of 

X » In VII. Ml. 
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power over and above his limited requirements for holding his own 
against Non-Human Nature; and it was open to him to use this surplus 
as he chose. 

The craft of his engines hath passed his dream, 

In haste to the good or the evil goal;* 

and he had turned his face so perversely towards the evil goal of being his 
own enemy that, ever since his acquisition of this two-edged superfluity 
of material power, liis crux had been the spiritual problem of dealing with 
himself, his fellow men, and God, not the technical problem of dealing 
w'ith Non-Human Nature. Man’s relation to a conquered Non-Human 
Nature now no longer had any impoitance for Man in itself, since his 
power to hold his own against this once formidable but now defeated 
adversary ^^as something that, henceforw ird, he could lake for granted. 
The importance of his "I’echnology for him now lay in the surplus of 
power that he was able to extract from Non-I luman Nature for use cither 
for or against God and himself; but, by reason of the metamorphosis of a 
technological into a spiritual problem, the importance of Technology 
had actually become greater than ever; for its spiritual effects for good 
or for evil had increased and were increasing pari passu with each fresh 
advance in technological progress. 

In the light of this tragic relation between 'Pechnology and Morality 
since a Fall that had been coeval and identical with Life’s attainment of 
the level of Humanity, it might look as if, after all, there w’cre nothing 
new’ in the spiritual challenge that a latter-day W'estern Man was pre- 
senting to himself by his continuing technological progress in the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian Era. In previous passages of Western 
history, as well as in the histories of other civilizations, human affairs 
had not infrequently been upset by sudden great ad\ances in Man’s com- 
mand o\er Non-Human Nature; and this pre\ious e\idence was even 
sufficiently copious and illuminating to warrant the tentative formulation 
of a ‘law^’ to the effect that, the greater the technological triumph, the 
greater the risk of spiritual devastation, 'rhe Western dawm of an Atomic 
Age had now', howeser, registered the point at which the stakes in the 
game of human life that Man mu'^t play willy nilly c\ officio hunianitatis 
had been raised to a degree that had made the change tantamount to a 
difference in kind; for the eruption of a Ivatc Modern Western Indus- 
trial Revolution in Great Britain, less than two hundred years sm^e, had 
brought with it a fresh increase in Man’s powero\er Non-1 luman Natuie 
that dwarfed the previous sum total of Sian’s cumulative achievements 
in a field of activity in w hich he had been as signally \ ictorious over Non- 
Human Nature as he had been signally defeated by his own nature in 
the things of the spirit. 

An unprecedented increase in Man’s material power, which had be 'in 
with the harnessing of steam, generated by coal, to the service of manu- 
facture and l(Jcom(jlion, had been mounting up in one feat of technologi- 
cal virtuosity after another, d’hc physical driving force at Man’s com- 

* Sophocles; Anti^onr, II. 365 6, translated l>y (iilhert Murray ((juoted already in 
V. V. (ji). 
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mand had been multiplied by the subsequent harnessing of mineral oil 
to drive an internal combustion engine, and by the discovery of a ‘know- 
how’ for converting Man’s older servant water-power into electricity. 
The consequent possibility of producing cheaply an abundance of arti- 
ficial light and heat had enabled Man to make himself at home within the 
Arctic Circle,* while the progress of Tropical Medicine and the discovery 
of a technique for air-conditioning had enabled the children of tem- 
perate latitudes to exploit the wealth and enjoy the amenities of the 
Tropics without any longer incurring a prohibitive risk of finding a 
grave there. After the invention of the steamship, the railway train, and 
the motor-car had annihilated distance’ for travellers on the land and 
water surface of the planet, the invention of the submarine and the aero- 
plane had given Man’s habitat a third dimension in both depth and 
height. The telegraph, telephone, gramophone, radio, television, and 
radar had ‘annihilated distance’ in a fourth dimension by enabling 
human beings to communicate with one another instantaneously round 
the whole circumference of the globe without having to meet one an- 
other in the flesh. And, finally, since the last days of a Second World 
War, the unpreccdcntcdlv fast and fertile technological progress of the 
Western World in the course of the preceding six generations had been 
crowned by a feat that had made even the intellectually and morally 
blindest men and women in the living generation suddenly aware of the 
fateful significance of all technological progress, not only in the Western 
World since the outbreak of a Late Modern Western Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but in the World at large since the dawn of a Late Palaeolithic Age. 
'Phe discovery of a ‘know-how’ for tapping the titanic force of atomic 
energy and applying this to the destruction of human lives and works had 
brought home to the imagination of Mankind in the mass some inkling 
of a tragic lesion in the affairs of men which more than one Western man 
of science had already diagnosed and reported.- A geometrically pro- 
gressing '^I’echncdogy liad now armed a perpetually reborn Original Sin 
with a weapon potent enough to enable a sinful Mankind to annihilate 
itself. ‘The wages of Sin is Dc h.’* Fhc fate of 1 liroshima and Nagasaki 
had set these dread words ringing again in ears that, through a long 
familiarity with their sound, had long since grown deaf to their meaning. 

In \.n. 1952, seven years after the detonation of an explosion that had 
been hear i round the W^'irld, it w’as evident that an unprceedented 
human sit-iation had now liecn created by the unprecedented f)otcncy to 
which ]\L ’ikind’s progressi/ely accumulating surplus of material power 
had been raised, with an unparalleled ripi(bt\, by the technological 
prow’ess of the Western C'i\ilization in th< latent ^haptei of its history. 
Alan’s acquisition of this degree of cominaiiJ o\cr nrn-hurnan forces 
had made it inquissiblc for him any long^. ‘ c\adc the chaPenge of tv/o 

* The sudden pru\i'ii.>n of an ahund.inc* of cheap lighting in Northern No n«i*ay 
during the vntcr months of perpetual night through the generation of electricity out of 
the ahund.iiKc of ^lpIe^lousl^ unutili/ed loi at ^^atcr-po\^cr was said to have been followed 
by a proporlioii.Uclv steep fall i t the local rate of death by suitide. 

See, for example, the pass.ige from Sir .‘Xlfred i.w.np s address, on the 3tst August, 
1932. to the Ilritish Association ^ i me Advancement of Science that has been Quoted 
in III. iii. 211-1V ^ Rom. vi. 23. 
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evils which Man himself had brought into the World in the act of 
providing himself with a new species of society. I'or some five or six 
thousand years ending on the 6th August, 1945, Man in Process of Civiliza- 
tion had been indulging in wars and class-conflicts between fractions of 
societies that had articulated themselves vertically into mosaics of paro- 
chial states and horizontally into layers of stratilied classes. The strife 
generated by these fatal flaws in the structure of the civilizations had 
already been the death of perhaps twenty out of the twenty-one repre- 
sentatives of the species that had come into existence up to date. 'Phe 
vast and swift further technological progress that had since been made by 
the sole survivor was now threatening to bring destruction, not just upon 
one more civilization, but upon this species of Society itself and upon the 
species of living creature that had created it. The challenges of War and 
Class-Conflict had now been raised to a pitch of intensity at which the 
choice with which Mankind found itself confronted was the extreme 
choice of kill or cure. A latter-day Western Civilization’s technological 
tours defofce had, in fact, made War intolerable by making it manifestly 
suicidal,* and made Class-C’onflict intolerable by making it apparently 
remediable.- 

While the vast new’ impetus imparted by Western Man to Mankind’s 
secular technological progress had thus precipitated a crisis in human 
affairs that had been pending since Primitive Man’s entry into an Cpper 
Palaeolithic Age, the correspondingly vast new acceleration of the pace of 
change that a Western technological revolution was now' forcing upon 
Human Nature on every plane of acti\ity had precipitated a crisis that 
had been pending since the flrst epiphany of Life on hearth. In a previous 
context’’ wc have seen that an acceleration w hich was one of the key- 
notes of the current phase of Western history was the latest term in a 
serial crescendo mo\ement that had been gathering momentum with 
each fresh ailvancc in the evolution of terrestrial living organisms; and 
in this perhpecti\e tlie technological stimulus by which this movement 
had been carried forward in a human rndieii looked like Man’s transla- 
tion, into his own rational purposive terms, of sf)menisus inherent in Life 
itself. In the same context, however, w’c have also seen that in the eur- 
rent phase of \\’estern history the pace had been forced to a spcetl that 
had imported a new' clement into the situation. I'or the fust time in the 
history of Mankind, not to speak of the history of pre-human forms rf 
I’errestrial Life, the speed had risen to a height at which a quantum ('f 
change within a single lifetime that was beyond the ailaptational capacity 
of a single life was being demanded of all living members of a Western 
Society that by thi.s time had engulfed the whole living generation of 
Mankind. 

A killing pace was not, of course, in itself, an altogether unknown 
tragedy in previr)iis human experience. Ever since the time, some five or 
six thcjijsand years back, when societies that were chronologitjllv con- 
temporary with one another had begun to become differentiated from 
one another culturally by the emergence of the civilizations above the 

* See pp. 47 ^r)o, helnw. - .Stc pp. 5^)1 641, below. 

^ (-)n p. 361, above. 
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level of the primitive societies and by the distinctive individuality of the 
contours of each of these uprising cultural peaks, an abrupt encounter 
between two or more sharply diversified societies had been a perpetual 
possibility that had also frequently been realized as a matter of tragic 
historical fact. In such encounters between div'crse contemporaries the 
weaker party was apt, as we have already observed,^ to be confronted 
with the agonizing necessity of having to attempt to achieve an adapta- 
tion beyond the compass of its adaptalional capacity as the only alterna- 
tive choice to going under without a struggle; and, though w^(‘ have not 
come across any instance of a civilization in its grow^th-phase having been 
broken down by a collision with a more potent alien society, we have 
noted a number of examples of civilizations already in disintegration 
receiving their coup dc grace from an alien hand/ 

'J'he Western Civilization, for example, had placed either the mur- 
derous or the insidiou*^ aggressor’s part in encounters w ith ten contem- 
porary societies of its own species. It had assassinated the Mexic, Yucatec, 
and Andean civilizations, and had led the other seven the dance that 
(loethe’s IVIephistophelcs leads Goethe’s Faust. ^ Plie new element in 
the situation in a Westernizing World in a.d. 1952 vvas not the destructive 
or subversive effect that was the familiar consequence of any cultural en- 
counter, but the fact that, ii. an Oikoumene that was in process of being 
made into the common home of a single all-embracing society within a 
Western framework, the unifying Western Civilization had carried the 
acceleration of its ow n spontaneous internal change to a pitch at wdiich it 
was now already victimizing itself by acting as its own Mcphist(^phclcs 
and w'as threatening to victimize itself more crudely than that by acting 
as its own Cortes or Pizarro. The pace of Western change had now be- 
come so fast that, even within the Western Civilization’s own original 
Wjstern patrimony, w here this pace w as being set from within and was not 
being forced upon the Subconscious Psyche by the pressure of any external 
agent, it was imposing an intolerable tax on the stamina of the best-trained 
native-born Western runners. A fortiori, this was a killing pace for that 
great majority of Mankind v > w .re not native children of Hesperia’s 
household but were alien conscripts in her immense internal proletariat. 

At this critical moment in the histoiy both of the West and of the 
World, wdien it would have been ditlicult in any circinnstanccs for the 
Human Psyche to move f’st enough and far enough along tli*' path of 
psycholoj. leal adaptation tu a process of tcchiu ‘ogical advance that was 
now rush- ’ig at a break-necl: speed, the ditficultv had been aggravated by 
revolutionary social and political changes that Uic revolutionary techno- 
logical changes hail brought with them. 

Since the close of the fifteenth century id Clirist’an Era, the woik 
of unifying the W'orld within a Weste • '"^iniework had been mostly 
carried out by six West European countru o -Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
France, Rritain, and Belgium — and, within these countries, mainly by 
one class, ♦^hc bourgeoisie; and, after the two Iberian pioneer countries 
in a Modern Western movement of world-wide Oceanic expansion had 
fallen out of the race, tlic Rnlish, French, Dutch, and Belgian middle 

‘ In IX. \iii.‘^’S-()2g. ^ See IV. iv. 76-114. 3 Sic II. i. 272-99. 
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class had been left to share between them the bulk of the profits of this 
gigantic Western enterprise. In drawing profits and exercising power 
they had gradually acquired experience and undertaken responsibilities; 
and, though their Western competitors and non-W’estern commercial 
customers and political subjects might complain that these middle-class 
North-West European organizers of a Unitary World had been awarding 
to themselves unduly high fees for their unsolicited managerial services, 
the World’s history since a.d. iqiq had demonstrated by the method of 
experiment that these services had come to be indispensable, whatever 
the fair charge for them might be estimated to be, and whatever agency 
might have the handling of the busiiuss of performing these services on 
commission. It had also been demonstrated that, whatever might he 
History’s ultimate verdict on the conduc*^ of a Uni lied World’s affairs by 
its self-appointed previous British, P'rench, Dutch, and Belgian mana- 
gers, no other candidate had so far come forward who was, as yet, 
equally well qualified to execute delicate and exacting tasks that must be 
carried out with vision as well as with efticiency if a now oecumenical 
Western Society w^as to be saved from shipwTcck. 

By A.D. 1914 the North-West European bourgeoisie had knit the whole 
habitable and traversable surface of the planet together in a network of 
shipping, trade, and finance of which the nodes had come to be London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Brussels, and they had also l>ridged the cultural 
gulf between the Western Civilization and its contemporaries by build- 
ing overseas empires that had brought Western and non- Western popu- 
lations together under common governments operated and controlled 
by the West European imperial Pow^ers who had organized them. No 
doubt, a w’orld order that had been founded on so narrow a basis would 
have had to be placed on a broader basis sooner or later as a necessary 
alternative to a break-up that would have been a catastrophe for all 
parties in an age in which Technology had come to operate on an oecu- 
menical range; but this doubtless ultimately ine\itable transfer of pro- 
fits, pow er, and respemsibility w ould probably have taken place grailually, 
over a span of se\eral generations and perhaps e\en more than one cen- 
tury, if a Westernizing World hail continued to suifer no more se\erely 
from Civilization’s historic maladies of War and Class-Conflict than it 
had been suffering during the century that had ended in a.d. 1914. If the 
World had gone on li\ing at that tolerable nineleenth-centurv tmipo 
the North-West ICuropean middle class would have had lime to share 
their profits, power, responsibilities, and experience with a continually 
widening circle of successively co-opted new' partners without being 
ruined by being called upon to adapt themselves to this necessary change 
at an impracticably headlong gait, while the new participants in North- 
West European middle-class experience, responsibilities, power, and 
profits would have had time, for their part, to digest the experience and 
to accept the responsibilities as a moral obligation bound up with the 
taking of the profits and the assumption of the power. Unhappily the 
Subconscious Psyche’s failure to keep pace with the accelerating speed 
of technological innovation had forced an anyw'ay inevitable change 
to take, not the auspicious course of orderly rational evolution, but the 
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disastrous course of a revolution that was as uncircumspect as it was 
anarchic. 

Between a.d. 1914 ^945 tension between a conserva- 

tive Psyche and a revolutionary 'Pechnology had discharged itself in two 
world wars in one lifetime; and this reduplicated catastrophe had ‘put 
down the mighty from their seat and . . . exalted the humble and med;** 
at a pace that was not less bewildering and overwhelming for suddenly 
exalted novi homines— Bevin, a Nehru, a IVurnan, a Stalin- -than it was 
for elder statesmen, proconsuls, financiers, and diplomatists who had 
been as suddenly deposed from a long-exercised office. In the course of 
little more than thirty years the North-West European middle class had 
had to concede a preponderance of political and economic power at home 
to the industrial workers, and simultaneously to hand over the whole of 
its previous political and economic power in its former Asiatic domi- 
nions to a native Asian intelligentsia whose Icft-handedly sincere way of 
flattering its European creators and employers by imitation had been to 
insist on taking their places as the masters in each once subject Asian 
people’s own now' emancipated national house. Within the same brief 
period of time a North-West European middle class that had thus been 
losing its predominance at home and its ascendancy in Asia had simul- 
taneously been forfeiting !ls oecumenical economic and political in- 
fluence to new supra-national Clreat Powers of an invincibly higher 
material calibre that had swiftly loomed up out of great open spaces 
where the) had been able gradually to de\elop, untlwvartcd, on the 
fringes of an Oikonmene- that since A.n. 1498 had been unified by, and 
till \ u. 1914 had been centred upon, a diminutive row^ of half a dozen 
nation-states along tlie Atlantic seaboard of Western Europe. 

In A.n. 1952, when it was already possible to look back on this ‘awful 
revolution’-* as a dccisi\ely accomplished fact, the practical question of 
vital moment for tlie future of the West and of the World was w’hcther 
the new holders of power and responsibility had grown in wisdom com- 
mensiir.itely with their growth in stature."* People whose experience had 
been gained, and whose IuiIit »jf reeling, thinking, and action had been 
formed, in tlie negative school of an opposition, in which they had been 
serving their apprenticeship for decades and even lor generations, had 
now suddenly saddled themselves, or been saddled by the flat of Ilisto^, 
with the noral burden of onerous positive iluties. A Biitish industrial 
working tkiss bred up in a centurv'-old tradilio'’ of resisting exploitation 
by middk* . class employers now liad to ‘make tiie country pay its way’. 
Indian nationalists bred up in a fifty-years-* Iti tradition of rebelling 
against the rule of British imperialists iiovs had a) ‘^’arry c i the ci-devant 
‘King-Emperor’s government*. American ^ *)!’tici.*ns bred up in a onc- 
century-and-tiircc-quarters-old tradilioi • '' *nc! king it impossible for any 
American avatar of a British King (icorg^ ill to levy taxation without 
representation, and Russian autocrats bred up in asix-centiirics-old tradi- 


^ I-ukc i. 

’ i/ibbon’ K.V^Gcrcral Obsrrvafio* s on the F.i:! o’ the Roman Empire in the West/ 
3t the end df < hapier xxw in of ' * Ali^toty of the Decline and Lull of the Jlontan KniptrCm 
J.uke II. S2.V 
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tion of making Holy Russia safe for an orthodox faith, had now ‘to 
make the World go round’ between them. 

Would these rawly inexperienced new pilots succeed in keeping Man- 
kind’s battered and labouring ship oiY tlie rocks ? This was the tiucstioii 
that, in a . d . 1952, rose to the lips of a sixty-three-years-old middle-class 
North-West European observer who had been born into a seemingly 
rational and manageable world in which the feasible responsibility for 
keeping a world-wide Westernizing Society on an e\en keel had rested 
with his own kin and kind, and who had now' lived on into an unfamiliar 
and disconcerting World in which his own kin and kind had become 
flies on a hazardously untended wheel that was spinning this way round 
and that w’ay round at a venture, w bile tw o titans w ho alone now possessed 
the braw'n-power to manipulate it were '‘iigaging in a quarrel over the 
dangerous competition between them for exercising the control. This 
question how a twentieth-century Westernizing World was likely to tare 
in the hands of its new' masters is manifestly of the essence of our pi t sent 
inquiry into the Western C''i\ ili/alion’s prospects. In trying to read this 
riddle we may manage to simplify to some degree a batllingly complex 
intellectual task by gi\ing separate consideration, lirst to 'rechnology, 
War, and Government, and then to 'reehiKdogy, Class-C’onfliet, and 
Employment. 



7). TFXIINOLOGY, WAR, AND GOVERNMENT 

(I) THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE 
PROBLEM 

T he problem with which the heirs of a Western Civilization were 
beint? confronted by the institution of War in a.d. 1952 had been 
set by the impact of an unprecedentedly potent latter-day Western 
technique on a literally world-wide Westernizing Society that was still 
articulated into a plurality of parochial states, since these states were 
still at liberty — and, because individually free, were collectively under 
pressure of a mutual fear and competition— to continue to go to war 
with one another as the penalty for being still severally sovereign and 
independent. 

'This problem was, as we have seen, by no means peculiar in itself to 
the Western World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era; it had 
likewise beset, in their day, all the civilizations that by this time were 
demonstrably extinct, fossilized, petrified, or moribund; but, as we have 
also observed, the extreme difference of degree between a latter-day 
W estern and a previous human mastery over Non-Human Nature was 
tantamount to a difference in kind, because the additional ‘drive’ that it 
had put into the traditional institution of War had heightened the hazard 
of War for 1 lumanity from a limited to an unlimited risk. In the situation 
as it was in a.d. 1952 tlie continuance of a possibility of War was no 
longer only a menace to the survival of another man-made institution, 
the nf)W oecumenical Western Society. Since the invention of the atomic 
bomb and the incubation of further, and perhaps still more deadly, new 
weapons, War had also become a menace to the survival of all human 
beings implicated in this society — and, by the lime of writing, the 
member.. lup of the Western Civ ilization on the technological and military 
planes hail come to include t eiiiire liv ing generation of the Human 
Race. 


(II) THE SITUATION AFTER THE 
SEC OND WORLD W \R 

(./} A rKOOUISSIVK CONCENTRATICN OF POWER 

On the morrow' of the Second World War, a Vv urld that had now' been 
unified within a We.stern framewoik fi;iiuil iisd! in the midst of a 
revolution generated and propelled by the double shock of two blows 
dealt by a Western technology that had Ik used to an iin; .rccedcnted 
degree of potency. 'VUc impact of 'rcchiiology on the Human Psyche 
had detonated two world wars within twenty-live years 01 one another 
and had tlu ^eby reduced the number of the Great Powers in a Western 
system of iinernalional relations fiom eight to two within the thirty- 
one years 1914—45. The imn* 1 of Technology on IManki.id s means of 
communication had brought these two surviving Great Powers within 
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point-blank range of one another round the circumference of the globe 
by ‘annihilating distance*. The situation thus created was so formidable, 
as well as so novel, that it called for a closer analysis. 

The deadliness of the rate of the casualties among the Great Powers 
during these tirst thirty-one years of a new bout of Western warfare was 
grimly evident in retrospect. It was now clear that political and military 
power — and, by implication, economic power as well, in an industrialized 
and mechanized world — were being concentrated at a headlong pace; 
and the effect of a now manifest tendency upon its victims* minds and 
feelings was the sharper inasmuch as this dominant undercurrent of 
international affairs had been concealed, in and after the peace-settle- 
ment following the Ciencral War of a.d. 1914-18, by a short-lived 
tendency in the opposite direction thau at the time, had been con- 
spicuous* just because it had been superficial. 

By breaking up one (}rcat Power, the Danubian Ilapsburg Monarcliy, 
and one ci-dez'aiit (ireat Power, the Ottoman Empire, and temporarily 
maiming and crippling two other (ireat Powers, Ciermany and Russia, 
the War of a.d. 1914-18 had permitted a previously dammed-back wave 
of Nationalism — rampant among politically un-unitied and un-liberated 
peoples who had been dazzled by the historic success of the classical 
nation-states of Modern W'estern Europe- - to increase, at those four 
stricken Powers’ expense, the number of the states of a medium and a 
small calibre in the Western international comity. During the preceding 
forty-threc-years-long lull {diirahat a.d. 1871 1914) between the end of 
the aftermath of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars and the out- 
break of the First World War, the p(ditical unilication of Italy and of 
Germany had reduced the number of the lesser states in the Western 
system to a minimum and had indeed temporarily removed from tlic 
map all remaining states of a medium calibre with the sole exception of 
Spain. In the peace-settlement of a.d. 1919 -21 tliis medium class of 
states had been reintroduced on to the political map by the reconstitu- 
tion of Poland and by the aspiration of Brazil to have outgrown the 
stature of a small state even if she might not yet be deemed to have 
attained the dimensions of a (Jreat Power.^ 

In the constitution of the I.cague of Nations the success of the lesser 
states’ self-assertion during the first decade after the close of the First 
World W'ar had been registered in a.d. 1922 in the raising of tli^ niimbir 
of non-permanent seats on the C’ouncil fiom the pro\isional minority 
figure, originally agreed in a.d. 1919, of four, as against the miniinuni 
number of live permanent scats then reserved for Great Powers,'* to the 
majority figure of six, as against four;' and in a.d. 1926 the (ireat Pow’crs 

' Ste 'royribcc, \. J.: The Wurld nfttr the PttKC (sunft n ttrr fl.onJfm 
pp. 24 4'^, espt(iall\ till Lr)riip.ir »uvc on pp. 72 n. htlow the n 

(ireat I’owers, uhuh le plaMn^ -m part in naernation.il .ilf.iiis before ami altor 

the War ni \ i>. if^j iS. 

= ly. i\. rS-, 00. V \T ■ 

' htr 'Povrihie, .A. J., op. rit., pp. .int! 'ro\nh»*c, A. J., ami HoiiltiT, V. -'i.- 

iS'i/r? rv of fnti rnottnnnl Affairs, /o (London MiltDid), p. 21. 

* See the firiKin'iI lixl (•f Artirlr 4 of the Covenant oI the LrsiKue of Vations. ^ 

' Sec '^rovnhee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.: Suriey of International AjfairSf ^ 9 - 
(London 1^28, Milfordj, pp. xo-14. 
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on the Council had been prevented by the minor states* obstruction 
from securing Germany s admission to mcmbcrsliip in the l^eague with 
a permanent seat on the Council until they had consented to pay the 
price of agreeing to the institution of three ‘semi-permanent’ seats for 
the benefit of Poland and other medium-sized states of her kind.* The 
Wilsonian illusion, thus created, that the comity of states Vv as being 
‘democratized*, had been fostered at the time by the self-restraint of the 
three Great Powders— France, (Jreat Britain, and the United States— 
that had emerged from the Inrst World War as temporary victors; for it 
h?d been incompatible with these Powers* principles, and not imperative 
for their interests, to treat the lesser states very high-handedly. 

The brutal truth that had been hidden under this amiable but brittle 
mask had, however, been quickly exposed by the resurgence of Germany 
under a National-Socialist regime; and, after a criminal Power that had 
taken full advantage of having been let off lightly in the Paris peace- 
settlement of A.n. 191Q-20 had paid in A.n. 1945 for her abominable 
crimes by being first blasted, then invaded, and finally dismembered 
like the IJapsburg Monarchy in a.d. 1918, it had become clear that the 
significant event in the First World War had been the destruction of the 
weakest of the Great Powers of the day, not the spawning of a litter of 
new minor states. I'he temporary erection of minoi* states in a political 
vacuum produced by the break-up or mutilation of former Great Powers, 
so far from militating against the concentration of power, had created 
an opportunitv for it. I'hc nominal ‘liberation* of ‘successor-states* had 
indeed been illusory from first to last. They had been created to be 
enslaved; for no other fate than enslavement could await minor states, 
new or old, in a w'orld in which the concentration of power was being 
ordained inexorably by 'Fechnology’s relentless progress. 

In this world, states of anything less than the highest calibre were not 
any longer cither economically or militarily or politically ‘viable’; their 
presence on the map was an in\itation to an aggressor, and the oppor- 
tunity had been perceived by Hitler’s intuitive genius and had been 
exploited by his criminal lust .r power as a key that was to open for 
Germany her way to a world-wifle domination. Hitler’s strategy of 
aggression had been to equip Germany with the material resources for 
dominating the World by capturing the defenceless pawns that had 
taken the c -devant Hapsbir g and Romanov Empires’ places on a Central 
and East J uropcan political chess-board; and h . eventual catastrophic 
failure to * in for a "J’hird German Reich this H.insburg and Romanov 
heritage had merely be(]ueathed to the Sov • \ Union the chance of 
snatching out of a slain 'Ehird Reich’s dead hands, and concentrating in 
her own giant grasp, the wdiolc of the Hohen/ollcrn Empire’s, as well as 
the Hapsburg Romanov E^inpires’, leg of ‘succcssor-sratcs* as far 
west as the hdbe, i'huringia, and the BoehiiKrw’ald. 

This progressive litjuidation, since \.n. successor-states 

of destroyed or mutilated Gp*at Pciwers in Central and Eastern Europe 
had indicated what the fate of all other suc^'cssor-states in other regions 
was likely to be. The or^y re v' )ii why West Germany and South-West 

X I See ibid., pp. 16-78. 
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Ajistria had not, by a.d. 1952, yet followed East Germany and North- 
East Austria into Russia’s maw was that these two other fragments of a 
dismembered Third Reich had come meanwhile under the control of 
the United States and her West European allies Great Britain and 
France; and by this date it had become clear that the substitution of 
a Ignited States protectorate for an untenable independence was the 
only insurance against Russian domination that promised to be effective 
in the long run for any state anywhere in the World. 

This role, which was a new role for the United States in the Old 
World, was a familiar role of hers in the New World ; for the substitution 
of a covert for an overt subjection through a process of nominal libera- 
tion was a tragi-coniedy that, before being played in Central and Eastern 
Europe between A.D. 1918 and A.n. 14.45, had been played in Latin 
America more than a hundred years earlier, between a.d. iSio and a.d. 
1823. From the days of the 1 loly Alliance to the days of the 'riiird Reich, 
the Monroe Doctrine had saved the successor-states of the Spanish 
Empire in the Americas from falling under the domination of some 
other Continental European Power at the price of replacing a Spanish 
imperial administration by a United States political hegemony, that had 
been none the less effective for being everci.sed light-handedly, and by 
a no less alien economic ascendancy that had been enjoyed for a hundred 
years by the United Kingdom bclore this, too, had passed into North 
American hands. Since the reversal of the ratio of the relative strengths 
of the United States and Great Britain as a result of (jieat Britain’s lo.ss, 
and the United States’ gain, in economic strength in the War of a.d. 
1914-18, the underwriting of the Monroe Doctrine by British sea-power 
had ceased to be a necc.ssity for the Ignited States at the moment wIrh 
it had ceased to be a possibility for the British Ivmpire. 

In a ninctcenth-centiirv \\ estein Wfirld in w hich all the CJreat Powers 
except Great Britain had been situated on the hairopean peninsula of tlic 
Eurasian C’ontinent, the sea-power of the United Kingdom had in- 
cidentally screened the Americas in the act of screening the British Isles 
and the Transoceanic possessions of the British C’rown against the 
danger of attack by any other (ircat Power then in existence. 'I’lie teni- 
porarilv favourable politico-geographical situation that had made it pos- 
sible for the British Navy thus to provide strategic securitv for the eiitiic 
English-speaking and overseas world had, however, ceascti to exist 
when, at the turn of the nineteenth anil twentieth centuiies of the Chris- 
tian J‘>a, two new (ireat Powers- the United States herself and Japan 
— had arisen outside the British naval cordon round C’ontinental Europe 
at the moment when, from within the cordon, British naval supremacy 
was being challenged by Germany; and the United Kingdom’s inability, 
in these radically altered circum.stances, to continue to give effe^nve 
naval protection to the whole of the British Ivmpire, not to speak ot t.ie 
United States and the Latin American republics, had been denu>u- 
straled in the course of half a century ending in a.d. 1945. 

Even before the outbreak of the First World War, the challenge from 
Germany had constrained (jrcat Britain to seek a reinforcement of her 
own naval strength* -in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean by entering 
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into an alliance with Japan in a.d. 1902 and in European watcis by 
making an entente with France in a.d. 1904. In the Second World War, 
in which both the Japanese and the Italian Navy had gone into action 
on the anti-British side, even the countervailing aid of the by this time 
immense sea-power of the United States had not enabled British sea- 
power to save Hong Kong, Malaya, and the Dutch Empire in Indonesia 
from being temporarily overrun by the Japanese at a time when the 
whole strength of the British Navy was having to be employed nearer 
home on the three-fold task of holding the Levant, screening Great 
Britain herself from invasion, and keeping open the western approaches 
to the British Isles. In other words, the British Empire’s tribulations 
during the Second W^orld War had proved conclusively that, on the 
strategic plane, the British Empire was now no longer the unitary Power 
tlial it had been so long as the sea-power of the United Kingdom had 
been able effectively to protect the whole of the Empire, from its frontage 
on the North Sea and the English Channel to its frontage on the China 
Seas inclusive; and this dissolution of the British Empire’s former 
strategic unity had been discounted on the political plane in advance. 
A Biilivsh statesmansliip that had ne\er forgotten the le.sson of Great 
Britain’s disastrous intransigence towards her North American colonies 
in A.D. 1775 83 had been foiestalling the violent break-up that had been 
the Spanish, the Ottoman, and the Danubian Hapsburg Empire’s fate 
by transforming the British Empire into a Commonwealth of fully self- 
governing slates since a.d. 1867, 1848, 1841, or even as early as 1791 if 
the local landmarks in the constitutional history of C''anada arc taken as 
indicators of the progress of political devolution in the British Itmpire 
as a whole,* 

The voluntary, gradual, and pacific transformation of a once unitary 
en.pire into a free association between an ever-increasing number of 
fully self-governing states had been a triumph of good feeling and good 
sense which was perhaps almost unique in the political annals of Man- 
kind in Process of Civilization up to dale; and this political achievement 
rcllected credit on the parti. th«L had been willing to receive self- 
government in instalments, as well as on the party that had been 
willing to make progressive cessions of political power on its own initia- 
tive without waiting to be compelled. The creditablencss of the political 
process in this British case could not, now ever, prevent the political 
effect of a dissolution of tne Biitish Empire bv agreement from being 
much the »amc, in the sunk terms of power uolities, as the political 
effect of the break-up of the Spanish, Ottoman .aid I )anubian Hapsburg 
Empires by force. In this case, as in thi-'^e, ihe effect had been the 
creation of a dangerous political vacuum wiia h the champions of a dis- 
solving Ilapsbnrg IMonarchy had diagniK ui I deprecated vyhen they 
had giv’cn it the pejorative nickname ‘Balkanization , in allusion to the 
sequel to the previous break-up of the Ottoman Ivmpirc in Rumelia. The 
hard fact vvas that, by A.r. 1052, the sea-power of the United Kingdom 

' A convenient list of the dates vhen lesponsuac government was jjranted in the 
various British colonies with po. .laiK'ns ot West huiopean oii^in will be tounil m 
Nathan, M.: Cjoviiutmnt (London 1928, Allen & Unwin), pp. 47 40. 
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had ceased to be able, unaided, to protect the United Kingdom itself or 
what remained of its dependent empire, while the other now fully self- 
governing dominions of the British Crown, which had ceased to be able 
to count upon elfectivc protection by the United Kingdom’s Navy, had 
not become capable, unaided, of providing for their own security; and 
this meant that all continuing or former states members of the British 
Commonw ealth, like all Continental European states w est of the Soviet 
Union’s ‘iron curtain’, must become protectorates of the United Slates 
as the only practicable alternative to their becoming satellites of the 
Soviet Union. 

This was another way of saying that, in a.d. 1952, the Soviet Union 
and the United States found themselves confronting one another as the 
only two Great Powers still surviving on the face of the planet; and, in 
any international balance of power, tw'o was bound, even at the best, to 
be an awkward number. It was true that in this current chapter of 
Western international history — in contrast to the situation during the 
chapter that had been opened in a.d. 1931 by Japan’s initial act of aggres- 
sion in Manchuria and had been closed in \.d. 1945 by the overthruw of 
both Japan and Germany— the two ri\al Cireat Powers were, both of 
them, economically ‘sated’ countries, either of which could find peaceful 
employment for the w'hole of its man-pow er, for many decades to come, 
in cultivating its own garden and de\ eloping the still untouched reserves 
of human and non-human resources w ithin its ow n frontiers; and in this 
respect the international situation was less dangerous in a.d. 1952 than 
it had been before and during the Second World W’ar, when (jcrmany 
and Japan had been led into committing aggression by their belief that 
they could not continue to pro\ide for a growing population at an 
acceptable standard of living within their own frontiers. By contrast, 
both the United States and the Soviet Union enjoved, and admitted to 
enjoying, in a.d. 1952, a freedom from want that made both these sur- 
viving Great Powers immune to one of the historic motives for aggres- 
siveness. Unfortunately, liowever, they did not, either of them, enjoy 
an equal freedom from the mutual fear that had been the other powerful 
motive for aggressiveness in the past; and their fear of one another was 
engendered and kept alive by the convergent operation of several dif- 
ferent causes. 

To begin with, the Russian and American peoples iliifercd ’u ethos. 
The Russian people’s habitual and characteiistic temper was one of 
docile resignation, the American people’s one ol obstrep<*ious im- 
patience; and this dilference of temper was rellccteil in a ilitfercnce of 
attitude towards arbitrary government. 'I’he Russians aciiuiesced in 
this as an evil that some six hundred years of experience had schooled 
them to regard as inevitable, whereas the Americans’ experience of 
successfully revolting against arbitrary government by ministers ot a 
British King Cieorge III and successfully preventing any domestic re- 
crudescence of arbitrary government during the lirst century and three 
quarters of the history of the United States had led them to think of 
arbitrary government as an evil which any peoph- could banish if it had 
the will. In consequence, the Americans - including a middlt -class- 
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minded American industrial working class— saw their summum bonum 
in a liberty that they equated with equality, whereas a Russian Com- 
munist dominant minority saw their summum borium in an equality that 
they equated with liberty. These temperamental and doctrinal differ- 
ences made it difficult for the two peoples to understand, and therefore 
difficult for them to trust, one another; and this inevitable mutual dis- 
trust bred a no-lcss-incvitahle mutual fear in the hearts of the two strong 
men armed, now that the arena in which they menaced one another had 
been transformed out of all recognition by the unprecedentedly rapid 
and far-reaching recent progress of Technology in Western hands. 

(Z>) A METAMOHPIIOSIS OF THF 01 KOIJMUNE 

By the middle of the twentieth century of the Chiistian Era the pro- 
gress of 'rechnology had made a once wide world shrivel to dimensions 
so diminutive as to make it henceforth impossible for two gladiators to 
take their stand in this arena without finding themselves within point- 
blank range of one another — and this, mirabilc dicUi, simultaneously 
from the rear as well as from the front, sinc(*, in the act of diminishing 
the size of Mankind’s habitat, the Oikoiimene^ in term-^ of its conductivity 
for human purposes, 'rechnology had also transformed the Oikoumeni's 
shape. 

'J'hc unprecedented vulnerability of the position of even the relatively 
least vulneiable Great Po\\er in the World of a.d. 1952 was, indeed, a 
consequence of a recent revolutionary change in the strategico-political 
map. Within living memory, Man’s World, in the sense of the habitable 
and traversable surface of the planet of which Man was a denizen, had 
at last become round in fact as well as in theory — or, if not y' t fully 
round, at least already more than hemispherical. 

'Idle theoretical knowledge that the Earth was a globe and not a disk 
had, of course, been inherited by the Western C'ivilization from its 
Hellenic predecessor; and this theoretical globularhy had been con- 
iiimed by an empirical demo, trauon when, in the course of Western 
Man’s conquest of the Ocean at the opening of the Modern Age of 
Western history, Magellan’s squadron, setting sail w estw ard from Seville 
in a.d. 15 IQ, had encountered in the Aloluccas in a.d. ic 2 i Portuguese 
compatrio s of its late conimander’s wdio had .<rrived there by setting 
sail eastw;*rd from Portugal, and w’hen the I i,loria had clinched this 
proof by oming hcunc to port in Seville, and thus completing the 
circumnavigation of the globe, in a.d. 15- even this empirical 
demonstration bad been barren of any nc uediati ^ pprcciablc practical 
consequences. 

So long as a Modern Western World’s holds on the shores of the 
Pacific had remained under the rule of Spam, a mercantile community 
at Seville that had been determined ^o retain a monopoly of the trade 
betw'cen the Spanish lilmpire o\crscas and the metropolitan country had 
succeeded in confining tlu' annual trade a^Toss the Pacific Ocean to a 
single ‘round trip’ in which •’ ^^alkon (usually accompanicvl by a tender) 
from IManila 4 :ad brought a cargo of Chinese wares to the port of 
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Acapulco on the Pacific coast of Mexico/ It had been only in the course 
of the nineteenth century that this one sixteenth-century thread of IVans- 
pacific maritime commercial trafiic had been multiplied in consequence 
of the intervention of other Western Powers. From the eighteen- forties 
onwards, the Western World’s frontage on the American shores of the 
Pacific had been extended northwards as a result of the overland expan- 
sion of both the United States and Canada from coast to coast. 'I’hc 
Mexican port of Acapulco had been reinforced by San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, and Vancouver, while, on the Elast Asian sliores of the 
Ocean, the Spanish port of Manila, the Portuguese settlement at Macao, 
and the Dutch commercial establishment on Deshima- had been eclipsed 
by I long Kong, Shanghai, 'Pientsin, Nagasaki, Yokoliama, and Dairen. 
Yet, even when the one tenuous thread, linking Manila with the Spanish 
dominions in the Americas, to which tlie Modern Western maritime 
traffic across the Pacific had been confined for the first three hundred 
years, had thus been transformed, during the nineteenth century, into 
a multiple skein, the ()ikounwne\\.nX still retained, for practical purposes, 
the flat and finite shape that it had worn since the days of Ptolemy, 
Eratosthenes, and Ilccatacus, and indeed since the pre-Hellenic dawn 
of Civilization. 

In the Old World, all civilizations of all generations up to date had 
risen and fallen within a festoon-shaped zone that had been slung like 
a hammock between a north-eastern peg in liastern Asia slightly to the 
north of the 45th parallel of northern latitude and a north-western peg 
in Western Europe slightly to the north of tlie 60th parallel, with the 
festoon’s pendulous mid-point brushing the Equator at tlie Straits of 
Malacca and sagging below it in Java. ’The clivers sections of this 
elongated home of the civilizations of the Old World had communicated 
with one another through two socially and culturally coiuliicti\e media 
— a waterless inland sea, consisting of a chain of steppes and deserts 
extending from Eastern Mongolia in the Western SuclaiU via tlie Sli.l- 
mlyah and the Desert of Sinai, and a chain of coastal and land-locked 
waters extending from the Western Pacific to the liastern Atlantic Ma 
the Straits of Malacca, the portage linking the heads of the Persian (Ailf 
and Red Sea with tlie eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, and tlie 
Straits of Ciibraltar — and this pristine shape of the Oih^ununv had not 
been changed when the western terminal of the longitudinal w>tcr-roi’te 
had been pushed westward, across the relati\ely narrow wateis of the 
Atlantic, from the west coast of the C'ontineiit to the two large otT-sliore 
islands of North America and .South America, or when the portage 
previously interrupting the continuity of the voyage between the Con- 
tinent’s Atlantic and Pacific coasts had been circumvented in A.i). 1 
by da Gama and breached in a.d. i<S6q by de l.esseps. At the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the C’hristian E>a an Oikounirnc 
whose eastern selvage had been extended southward from tlie cast coast 

* \.n. IV)2. was thf date at \sliuh the eastern terminal the Spani-'h annual I 
paeitic Vfj^aue hail been transferred to At.ipiileo horn Callao. Otiui.dlv the tiaihe nai 
lieeri liMiite«l to this sini,l< /»er unniim. In pt.M tii i there 'leerii-. to have heen a 

deal of illic It 'I’ran'.pai me trade alter, as well a» before, thi date. 

- .Set 11. 11 . ’ See I. i. ^4 and III. 1 i- 7'^- 
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of Asia to Australasia, and its western selvage westward from the west 
coasts of I^:uropc and Africa to the west coasts of North and South 
America, had been still, in effect, just as flat and as finite as ever. It 
had merely been tied to the circumference of the globe, as if it had been 
an oblong strip of cloth, by a skein of threads attaching its eastern and 
western selvages to one another across the breadth of the Pacific; and, 
ev^en w'hen these threads had been drawn tight enough to convert the 
oblong strip into a band in the shape of an armlet by bringing the 
two selvages together, a tell-tale suture had remained visible as an 
International Date-Line intersecting the Pacific Ocean along a tracee 
which followed, with some local variations, the i8oth meridian of 
longitude. 

I’he establishment of this International Date-Line in a.d. 1884* 
borne witness to two contemporary facts of human geography. On the 
one hand a circum-global maritime trafhc-belt had now come to be 
sufficiently treciuented to demand a global adjustment between the now 
contiguous extremities of a longitudinal series of regionally differentiated 
time-zones that could not extend in a continuous chain round the entire 
circumference of the globe without there being a chronometrical dis- 
crepancy, of the time-length of twenty-four hours, between the respec- 
tive timings of the first and the last zone in the scries at the line along 
wliich these two extremities now adjoined one another. On the other 
hand the Pacific Ocean had continued still to be decidedly the least- 
frequented section of a maritime trafiic-belt that had come to encircle 
the globe by expanding eastward and westward simultaneously from a 
base-line along the Atlantic coast of Western Pmrope; and for th’s reason 
the heart of the Pacific had proved to be the least inconvenient locus on 
the traversable face of the globe for a conventional line at which west- 
bound tiavellers would add to, and east-bound travellers subtract from, 
their time-reckoning the twenty-four hours that, at some line or other, 
must be added 01 subtracted, according to the direction of the \oyagc, 
in order to cancel an inevitable Uventy-four hours’ discrepancy between 
necessarily contiguous extremities ot a circum-global belt of differential 
time-zones. 

Meanwhile, an ()ikoumcnL \\\a\. had become round on the explorational 
plane in a.p. 152.2, and on the chrononu trical plane in a.d. 1S84, had 
remained flit and finite on the strategico-pohiual plane till a.d. 1941; 
for neither V.\c passage of the Pacific on a voyage of exploration nor even 
the subsequent establishment of regularly tuit^ionted 'Pranspacific 
traffic-lanes for merchant-ships had availed to reduce the ^^acific to the 
dimensions of a basin in which na\ies based on opp» site sides of its rim 
could manage to meet and light. 'Phe turn o' *he nineteenth and tw'cnticlh 
centuries had seen this great Pacific gulf, bi viug the continuity of the 
stiategic map of a Westernizing World, still fixed — to all appearance as 
firmly as ever — in tlie locus of the International Date-Line ; and a tacit 
‘tssumption that the gulf not only was, but also would remain, an im- 
pi^ssablc one had been the common presupposition, on a fundamental 
point of fact, underlying the agreements readied at the Washington 

' Al the IntcrnaUonal Alciidiaii Contcrcncc held in .\.d. 188 f al \\ ashinjzton, D.C. 
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Naval Conference of a.d. 1921-2 between the Western naval Powers of 
the one part and Japan of the other.' 

The basis of these agreements had been a reciprocal undertaking,^ as 
between the United Slates, the British ICmpire, and Japan, to maintain 
the status quo with regard to fortifications and naval bases in certain 
specified territories and possessions of theirs in the Pacific area; for the 
elfcct of this reciprocal self-denying ordinance had been to insure Japan 
against the risk of seeing any potentially hostile foreign naval bases con - 
structed within a closer range of her own home bases than the range of 
Pearl Harbour and Singapore; under the technical conditions of the 
moment, this provision had assured to the Japanese Navy the ability to 
maintain an unchallengeable regional supremacy in the Western Pacific; 
and, in return for the English-speaking naval Powers’ consent to her 
thus preser\ing the security of her home territory through the retention 
of her command over the surrounding seas, Japan, for her part, had been 
willing to make a pair of counter-concessions without which the Imglish- 
speaking Pow'crs would not have been willing to make their own crucial 
concession to her. 

In the first place, Japan had resigned herself to remaining markedly 
inferior to her two English-speaking competitors in absolute naval 
strength by agreeing' to maxima in the ratio of 525,000 tons each for 
them, as against 315,000 tons for herself, as the figures for the replace- 
ment of capital ship tonnage. In the second place, she had hound herself 
not to abuse her now virtually guaranteed naval supremacy in thr 
Western Pacific by misusing it for the purpose of committing aggression 
either against the now defenceless West Pacific possessions of the 
English-speaking naval Powers (for instance, the Philippines and Hong 
Kong) or against a likewise defenceless C’hina. Japan had entered into an 
agreement with the United States, the British I’hnpire, and hhanee in 
which the four parties had undertaken to respect one another’s rights in 
relation to their insular possessions and dominions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean,-' and into an agreement with the same three parties, 
together with Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and China, to 
respect China’s sovereignty, independence, and territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity and to refrain from taking advantage of anarchic con- 
ditions in China in order to take action there inimical to the security of 
the other contracting parties or damaging to the rights ol tlu subjects 
or citizens.’ 

Twenty years after the date of the W ashington Naval Conference the 
same assumption that the Pacific Ocean was still a strategically impas- 
sable gulf had nerved the Japanese (government to launch an attack on 
possessions of the United States, the British Commonwealth, and the 

* See To\ nbcc, A. J.: Sun vy nj InUruutiomd Afjair^, /(l.onaoii ^ 
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- Jri Artule H) f)t' tlu* 'rrealy of the 6th I'ehiuary, 1022, tor tlie I.iniitaOon of 
Arnianient, hetv.een the I nilitl State*., the llnii'.h Vhnpiie, J.ipan, 1 raiue, anil Ilal>- 

^ In .Article 4 ot the I*ive-l*<i\M*r 'I’reatv ol tlu 6lh I'chruary, ^ 

In Artule i of the Washington 'I’leaty ot the i uh Heceniher, ly^i, between Oie 
I'nited States, the Uritidi Mrnpire, Japan, arul 1 rant e. . 

'rhe Washington Nine-I'ower 'I'realy ot the 6th l-cbruary, i<i22, 'relalinj' to t le 
print iplcit and poluie** to be followed in niatters concerning Ciiina*. 
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Netherlands in the Pacific; but this audacious Japanese act of aggression 
had proved in the event to have been suicidal because the underlying 
assumption had proved, this time, no longer to hold good. 

By A.D. 1941 the Japanese naval authorities must have come to believe 
in the possibility of the United States Navy’s being able, from a base in 
Hawaii, at least to threaten the eastern flank, of a Japanese advance south- 
ward in the Western Pacific; for there can be no other explanation of 
their surprise attack on the 7th December, 1941, upon the United States 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbour. I’heir failure, however, to follow up their 
sensational success in this initial operation by attempting to occupy the 
Hawaiian Islands and to proceed thence to an attack upon the Pacific 
coast of the United States and Canada »s presumptive evidence of an 
abiding conviction in Japanese minds that it would still be beyond the 
Japanese Navy’s, and therefore likewise beyond the United States 
Navy’s, power to conduct sustained naval operations on the grand scale 
across the breadth of the Pacific. It can never have entered into Japanese 
calculations, when the Japanese Government were taking their fateful 
decision to challenge the United States’ sea-power, that the United 
States Navy would be able within less than four years to bring Japan to 
her knees by succeeding, as it did in a.d. 1942-5, in solving the un- 
precedentedly complex anu difiicult logistical problem of bringing a 
crushingly superior striking-power to bear upon Japan in a West Pacific 
theatre of naval operations that w^as more than 3,000 miles distant from 
Pearl Harbtjur and more than 4,500 miles distant from San Francisco.* 
Admiral Nimitz’s achievement in dealing Japan a knock-out blow across 
the Pacific in a.d. 1945 indeed, as epoch-making an event in the 
history of the West and of the World as Magellan’s achievement of 
making his way across the Pacific to the Philippines in a.d. 1521. The 
American seaman was, in effect, translating on to the far more exacting 
strategic plane the feat performed by his Portuguese forerunner on the 
relatively facile explorational plane 424 years earlier. 

The capitulation of Japan on the 15th August, 1945, ^i^dcr the Trans- 
pacific pressure of United Stu s si a-power signified the consummation 
of the revolutionary metamorphosis of a fiat and finite Oikoumene into 
a round one. After having been transformed from the shape of a card 
into the shape of an armlet when in a.d. 11884 its two selvages had been 
sewn toge.her in a suture along the International Date-Line, the Oikou- 
mene had now been translormed again by the » inversion of a sewn-up 
armlet in"o a welded ring, and this saturnine steel ring of unbroken 
strategic conductivity that had thus been ek; oped round the circum- 
ference of the globe in .\.D. 1941-5 was threatening in a.d. 1952 to put 
the OUwiimcnc through yet another metamoiphosis b\ expanding into 
the shape of a great helm pulled down i. the face of tlv globe^from 
the North Pole to the southern edge of the Southern Temperate Zone. 

In A.D. 1952 the problem of making direct flights, at least for w’^arlike 
purposes, across the Arctic Circle was reported to be on the way to being 
solved, and this appioaching fresh trh’mnh of Western technology 

’ The di.stancc to Yokohama as 3i445 *i^*^*^s from Hawaii and 4»75® miles fiom San 
t'laiKisco. >- 
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would have the effect of putting the United States and the Soviet Union 
in jeopardy from one another on no less than three out of the four 
quarters of the compass. As a consequence of the latitudinal encircle- 
ment of the globe by the Oikoumene through the United States Navy’s 
strategic conquest of the Pacific in a.d. 1942-5, the two surviving Great 
Powers were already both in the same plight of simultaneously encircling 
and being encircled by one another — colliding, as they now did, on a 
front or rear in Eastern Asia, as well as on a rear or front in Europe.* 
The approaching conquest of the Arctic by the aeroplane was threaten- 
ing soon to make the strategic position of both Powers even more pre- 
carious by now exposing both the United States* and the Soviet Union’s 
northern flank to the new danger of trans-polar attack by air;- and, if 
this menace were to materialize, cithei Power would find itself in the 
desperate situation of having to pro\ide concurrently for the defence of 
three fronts, each of which would be in danger of being turned from one 
flank as well as from the rear. 'Phus, in a now global Oikoumene at the 
opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the C'hristian Era, 
either of the two still standing gladiators was in a posture to inflict upon, 
and to have inflicted upon him by, his adversary the shattering expe- 
rience that once, at the crisis of the second patoxysin of an 1 lellenicTime 
of Troubles, had been inflicted upon the Homans by Hannibal and his 
brethren, 

ad confligendum venientibus undiqiie Poenis 
omnia cum belli trepido eoncussa tumultu 
horrida contremuere sub altis aetheris oris 
in dubiociue fuere utrorum ad regna cadendum 
omnibus humanis esset tcrratiue maruiue.' 

Nor was this the end of a twentieth-century transformation-scene; 
for, in the act of enveloping the face of the globe, the Oikoumene was 
contracting in scale, as measured by the speed of human means of com- 
munication, far faster than it was expanding in area, as measured by its 
extension o\er the physical surface of the planet. At the instant at which 
the Oikoumene was assuming, on the strategic plane, the shape of a 
thirteenth-century W estern helmet, this great helm was shrinking to the 

* Whfn thf nc\%s of tlic Japanese atf.uk fin the I’nited States fleet in IV.irl Harbour 
reached hnulantl, an Aineric.iri usilnr rern.trkcd tfi .tri Fnj.disfi tolk.inne ^ »lic prea'ut 
\Miter’'*, with whom he was dist iissin^ the luws* ‘It is .ill m rv will l«»r \ol» i le in Knu- 
land to take this new > so calmK! You i an .itiord to, I suppose, mnsideiinK that, m 
hiiKland, \ou are -.ix thousand miles av a\ tiom the front’. I'lU^n itinv,', m the eviiteriunt 
fjf the moment, that the \Vf)rld had now huome round and huiinilless, insUad of htini{ 
still flat and finite, this .Xmiruan • ornmciilator had i ori-.Kim ritl\ foiyottin for tl.e 
moment that a Ihitain whuh was six thousand imiis and more to the east of the fapanese 
fleet’s and air force’s I’.uific theatre of operations against I’larl Hat hour wasonh twenty 
mih's to the west of the CJerman I.uttwaffe’s Continental bases of operations against 
Hritain herself. 

^ 'The pO'Sihility that the ardent advaiu e of Westi in Si iem e might soon he ^ mg to 
set the North Pole on tire stems to have been tiverlookiil h\ Senator P indurand m 
C'anada when, in A.D. ‘n a debate on the draft (ieiicv.i Ikotocol for the l’.t' ni*' 

Settlement of International Di-.putes, he hatl the hardihood to sjv aliout his nati'*^ 
loiintry ‘We live in a fire-proof house, far from infl.imm.ihle materials. A vast oiean 
‘^e,’sarjtes us from Kurope.’ In \ i>. ru>2 it w.ts inaiiifest th.it, .is soon as the Arctic ^ V 
hetarne travirsahle hv military am raff, Canada’s sliatt gii o-politii al situation won 
become mut h like what Helgium's had been in \.D. i‘>i 4 and in A.D. 1940. 

J Lucretius. I)e licrurn Saturd, Hook III, II. 833 7. 
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diminutive size of a thimble; and the strategic consequence of the 
coming reduction of ‘the great open spaces’ of Man’s once immense 
terrestrial habitat to the dimensions of a Lilliput had already been visible 
to the mind’s eye of a prophetically imaginative Victorian English 
mathematician. 

‘ “What is the smallest world you would care to inhabit?” 

‘ “You don’t mean to say you have been trying experiments in that 
direction!” I said. 

‘ “Well, not experiments exactly. We do not profess to construct planets. 
Put a scientific friend of mine, who has made several balloon-voyages, 
assures me he has visited a planet so small that he could walk right round 
it in twenty minutes! There had been a great battle, just before his visit, 
which had ended rather oddly : the vanquished army ran away at full speed, 
and in a very few minutes found themselves face-to-face with the victorious 
army, who were marching home again, and who were so frightened at 
finding themselves between tzco armies that they surrendered at once!’* ’* 

At a date no more than half way through the twentieth century, 
current Western improvements in the technique of overland transport 
had not yet arrived at such a perilous pitch of efficiency as to have made 
it likely that a vanquished North Korean Army, if it had been thrown 
out of North Korea in a nordi-westerly direction by a victorious United 
Nations Army in a.d. 1952, would have cannoned into a dumbfounded 
American i\rmy in Pavaria. 'Fhc technique of maritime transport had, 
on the other hand, already been brought to a point at which a United 
Nations Army, if it we re to be dislodged or wiihdrawm from South Korea 
in A.D. 1952, might be ferried round the globe in a trice to confront a 
Russian Arm\ on the hdlu*; and the contemporary progress in the tech- 
nique of aerial transport had already left the utmost achievements of 
maritime and overland transport far behind. In a.d 1952 there W'as talk 
of aeroplanes which would be able to circumnavigate the Equator w ith- 
out having to break their ilight in order to refuel, and which, when 
travelling trom east to west, would be able to arrive before they had 
started by flying faster than l spvcd of the planet’s eastward rotation 
round its axis; and presumably a single mechanical dragon of the kind 
could be freighted with bombs lethal enough to do execution on the 
appalling scale contemplated in the Book of the Revelation of Saint John 
the Diviin . An Oikoument^ which had been so rapidly coalescing and 
contractin'; had, in fact, no less rapidly been ti msforming itself from a 
common I orne into a common abattoir for the Human Race. 

7 /f/i're*s TOi OaviiTO) ri]pov[i€ 0 a kci' riji (pof-Leoda, 
ojv \oLpcoi’ <7^a^o/xcV(u.' lAoyw 

In contemphting the straits to w'hic^ ^Iie Human Race had thus 
brought itself in the twentieth century ot \ Christian Era through the 
‘annihilation of distance’ by a Western Civilization’s prowess in 1 echno- 
logy, an historian w’ould recollect that this was not the first instance of an 
abrupt chanre of scale in the histories of the civilizations. In Western 
history itself, for c.xarnple, there had been a ; revious change of the kind 

’ Lewis CarroU: Syhic and Butno C^wrW.’c/ (London 1S89. Macmillan), pp. 169-70. 

^ l*alladas of >ucxandria in the Anthologta PaUitinat Book No. 05. 
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some four hundred years back, when the old city-states of Italy and 
Flanders had been dwarfed by the sudden rise of nation-states along the 
Atlantic seaboard of Western Europe, and when these nation-states had 
suddenly extended Western Christendom’s horizon by mastering the 
Ocean. There had been a corresponding dual change in Hellenic history 
after Alexander the Great’s passage of the Dardanelles in 334 h.c., when 
the Hellenic World’s horizon had been rapidly extended first eastward 
to India and then westward to the eastern shores of the Atlantic, while 
simultaneously the old Hellenic city-states had been dwarfed by new 
multi-municipal polities on the scale of the Seleucid and the Roman 
commonwealths.* 'Phe same pair of simultaneous and associated sudden 
changes of scale can be discerned in Sinic history at the time of the 
oubreak of the post-Confucian paroxysm of a Sinic Time of 'IVoubles. 
From an historical standpoint the ditfercnce between these earlier 
instances of an abrupt change of scale in the histories of other civiliza- 
tions and the current instance in Western history was one of degree; but 
this difference of degree was so great — w hether measured in terms of 
Time or of Space or of Force — as to be tantamount, in practice, to a 
difference in kind. 

In its current act of transforming itself by simultaneously coalescing 
and shrivelling, the Oikoumene had reduced its strategieo-political struc- 
ture to an unprecedentedly stark simplicity. In a.d. i()52 there was, for 
practical purposes, only one surviving ocean, the Pacific; only one sur- 
viving continent, the Old World; only one sur\i\ing mediterranean sea, 
the .Atlantic; only one surviving pair of islands, the \mericas; and only 
a couple of sur\iving (jreat Powers, the Soviet Onion and the Onited 
States. 'Phe ‘heartland’- of the Continent and the more northerly of the 
two islands were the respective seats of the two Powers’ metropolitan 
territories; the remainder of the habitable and traversable surface of the 
globe was a no-man’s-laiul between the homelaiuls of these two gladiators 
who were the only two still on their feet in a Western arena that had 
now' become world-wide; and the comparati\e success or failure of the 
Soviet Pinion and the I 'nited States in a competition for gaining control 
over the human and non-human resources of the intervening no-inan’s- 
land seemed likely to be the decisi\e factor in iletermining the side to 
which the scales of an oecumenical Balance of Power would e\entually 
incline. The circum-global range of this lateful no-man’s-l:r I on the 
stratcgico-pf)litical map of the World in A.D. 1(^52 was as signilicam a 
feature in the current situation as it was an unprecedented one. 

In an earlier context* we have come across ‘laws’, operative in the play 
of the Balance of Power, that can be seen uniformly asserting themsehes 
in divers episodes of history. In any system of international relations 
governed by the Balance of Power, it had been common form fo** the 
states at the centre to be pigmies by comparison with the relatndy 
gigantic size of the states on the periphery, and for the central aiea, 
tenanted by the pigmy states, to be the arena into w hich the surrounding 

* Sec IV. IV. I 111 

^ I‘or till*! tlluriiinatm^ ton«cption, set- \T.ickiiulcr, .Sir il. J.: DnnocrtitK (tfi 

Reality (London nn';. C onst.il)lc), reissued in (New Yoik 1942, lIoU). 

J In III. 111. 3of) diui 311 12. 
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giants descended to meet and do battle with one another. Since the 
particular constellation of states constituting a particular balance of power 
had usually been brought into existence by one of those abrupt changes 
of scale that we have just been calling to mind, the pigmies of today were 
apt to be the giants of yesterday, and the arena of today, in which 
today’s contending giants were doing their worst to ruin the civilization 
that was their common mother, was apt to be yesterday’s nursery-garden, 
in which the civilization of today had been brought up as a seedling 
before being bedded out farther afield.' 

For example, the plain traversed by the Lower Yellow River, which 
in a post-Confucian Age of Sinic history was the principal battlcheld of 
surrounding Great Powers that had arisen on the periphery of an expand- 
ing Sinic World, had previously been the ilomicilc of the Chou Dynasty 
and of a preceding Shang Dynasty’s surviving successor-states, which in 
an earlier age had been the Great Powers of the Sinic World and the seed- 
beds of the culture that had come to prevail throughout the Sinic World 
in the subsequent Age of the peripheral Contending States. In Hel- 
lenic histc^ry corresponding roles were played by Continental European 
Cirecce and Sicily, and in Western history bv Northern Italy and 
Flanders. Continental Ivuropean Greece and Sicily, which in the third 
and second centuries B.c. were the battlefields of post-Alexandrinc 
Hellenic Powers of the calibre of Egypt, Macedon, Carthage, Rome, and 
the Seleucid Alonarchy, had been the domiciles of city-states that had 
been the CJrcat Powers of a pro- Alexandrine Hellenic World and the 
seed-beds of an expanded Hellenic Chilization’spost-Alexandrine phase 
of culture. Northern Italy, which from a.d. 1494 to \.d. i8h6 was one 
of the two principal battlefields of the Great Powers of the Modern Age 
of Western history, and Flanders, which was their other principal battle- 
field dowm to A.D. i()i<S, had in a preceding constellation of forces been 
the domiciles of city-states that had been the Great Powders of a Aledieval 
Western city-state cosmos and the seed-beds of the Western Civiliza- 
tion’s Alodern phase of culture. 

It w ill be seen that these l mj ’es of piri[)ctiia — the reversal of roles 
— in the play of the balance of Po\ver conform to a uniform pattern; and 
in Western history, by the time of WTiting, this pattern of events had 
repeated itself. In a twentieth-century Western World the nation-states 
that had Seen the Great Powers in the Idodern chapter of We.^^tern his- 
tory had been overtaken in their turn, since die transition to a post- 
Alodern iiapter, by the p^ripitiia which they -hemselves had inflicted 
once upon a time, at the preceding transition K) me Alodern chapter of 
Western history from a Medieval chapt^M* upni the city slates that had 
been the Western Worhl’s (^reat Powers in i foi agoing Medieval Age. 
Since the onset of the series of wx)rld wx ‘>al had opened in A.D. 1914, 
France, German), Spain,- and Britain,' well as Italy and Belgium, 

' See I. i 19, for the perfoiio.incc of this part hy Voithern Italy in a Medieval over- 
ture to a M dern ihapter ol Western histoiv. See fuilher II. ii. 263, and the passages 
in III. iii, II ■ I on p. 4S<). n. t. 1 • j • n- 

- In the C'lN il W ar of a.d. 19 /i-y. which, iindei he ^uisc ot btinR a domestic conflict, 
had been a local prelude tc the »ni ''iidtion.il war ot a.d. 45 * 

J In the attains from the air iv. which she had been subject from a.d. 1940 to A.r. 1945. 
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had been suffering the ill-treatment that Lombardy and Flanders had 
suffered at French, Spanish, Austrian, Prussian, and British hands 
during the three war-and-pcacc cycles that had rolled over a Modern 
Western World in successive waves of calamity from a.d. 1494 to a.d. 
1914. 

Since a.d. 1914 the whole of the European nursery-garden of a Western 
culture that was now radiating into the whole of the rest of the Oikoumene 
had become the Lombardy and Flanders of a literally world-wide con- 
stellation of forces in whicli the only surviving Great Powers were two 
states that were both non-European in their location and supra-national 
in their calibre; and this fate — physically and psychologically devastat- 
ing though it was bound to be for the French and English and their 
like, now that their turn had come to suffer it — W'as nothing out of the 
ordinary in the sense that it was no exception to a ‘law' of History 
exemplified in a number of earlier cases. 'Phe extraordinary feature in 
the strategico-military situation of a Westernizing World in a.d. 1952 
was not that the European nursery-garden of a post-Modern Western 
culture had become the battlefield of a post-AIodern Westernizing 
World’s supra-national ( Treat Powers; what was novel and anomalous 
was that, instead of being confined to the locality where its location was 
to be looked for in the light of all the historical precedents, the battle- 
field of a \\’esternizing World which had become literally world-wide 
had expanded — far beyond the limits of the \Vestern Civilization’s 
European patrimony —to embrace all the domains of all the civilizations 
that had risen and fallen up to date. 

In the Old World the no-man's-land between the Soviet Union and 
the United States included the w hole of the festoon-shaped zone extend- 
ing from the Japanese Archipelago through Java to the British Isles that 
had contained the habitats of all civilizations originating in the Old 
World until the propagation of the Orthodox Christian C’i\ ili/ation into 
Russia at the close of the tenth century of the Christian h>a ami the 
propagation of the Western Civilization into the Americas at the close 
of the fifteenth century; and this globe-encompassing no-man’s-land 
between two oecumenical (ircat Powers also embraced the habitats of 
the pre-Columbian ci\ ilizations of the New World in North America 
south-west of the Rio C/rande and in a western strip of South America 
extending from Colombia to Bolivia. This conversion of all the nirserics 
of all the ci\ ilizations that had risen and fallen up to date into a common 
arena for a solitary pair of surviving Great Powers was an event that 
was, not merely unprecedented, but portentous. It seemed to signify 
that the latter-day expansion of the Western Civilization had been 
unique in two respects. Besides giving the Oikaumvnv a spherical shape 
instead of a crescent shape in the act of expanding in the Space- 
dimension over the w'hole habitable and traversable face of the planet, 
a post-Modern Western Civilization had apparently been expanding «n 
the Time-dimension as well by gathering up into its own heritage all the 
heritages of all the previous civilizations. All the eggs that all the repre- 
sentatives of this species of society had ever laid w’ere thus now in the 
Western Civilization’s basket, and this novel and hazardous concentration. 
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in one target-area, of all the cultural treasures that Mankind had accu- 
mulated during the past five or six thousand years might be taken to 
indicate that the second half of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era was to sec the history, not only of the Western Civilization, but of 
Civilization itself, arrive at a crisis that might prove to be its climacteric. 

In an historically as well as geographically unified it looked 

as if a competition for world-power between the Soviet Union and the 
United States might be decided in the long run by the suffrages of those 
three-quarters of the living generation of Mankind who, five or six 
♦hoiisand years after the dawn of Civilization, were still living in the 
Neolithic Age on the material plane of life, but who, within living 
memory, had begun to become aw^are that a higher material standard, 
opening up the possibility of a higher spiritual standard as well, had 
been demonstrated by the achievements of an industrialized Western 
Society to be attainable, under a latter-day Western technological dis- 
pensation, by a wider circle than the tiny minority which had mono- 
polized the fruits of Civilization in all societies that had entered on the 
path of (Civilization previously. In exercising a choice, now' open to it, 
betw een an American and a Russian way of life, this hitherto submerged 
majority might be expected to choose w hichever way of the two appeared 
in its eyes to promise better to satisfy this awakening majority’s revolu- 
tionary aspiration to share in a hitherto dominant minority’s traditional 
privileges; and the way of life for w’hich the majority eventually opted 
on this criterion was likely to prevail throughout the Oikoumem, as the 
progressive spread of a latter-day Western technological ‘know'-how’ 
among Westernizing non-Western populations gradually enabled these 
to make their superiority in numbers tell in the conduct of Mankind’s 
now' common affairs.' 

Yet, although the last w’ord might lie with a hitherto submerged non- 
Western majority of Mankind, it nexertheless seemed probable that in 
the short run the decisive weight in the scales of a Russo- American 
balance would prove to be, not those three-quarters of the W orld’s total 
present population, hut that one-quarter of the World’s total present 
industrial war-potential that in A.n. 1952 was still located in the W’estern 
Society’s patrimony in W’estern Europe; for, in undergoing her melan- 
choly metamorphosis from being the nurserv-garden of a post-Modern 
W'^estern :ulture to being one sector of a W esternizing W^orld’s battle- 
field, WesttTn hmrope had been losing her security, prosperity, and 
happiness w'ithout losing her economic, politic.:', ''r military importance. 
In this circum-global battlefield the W est EuK'pean sector w'as a crucial 
one because it was the Insular Powers C'ontii-i ital bridgehead, and 
because, if this bridgehead on the tip o^ a Liirasian Continent’s Euro- 
pean Peninsula were to fall into the hai of the Conti- ‘cntal Pow’er 
domiciled in the C'^ontinent’s ‘heartland’, the proportion between the 
respective shares of the World’s total current industrial war-potential at 
the command of the tw'o surviving rival Great Powers would be changed 
itt a stroke Irom a present ratio of three fo me in favour of the United 

’ The temp<^ generated by mililaiiyat-on in the non-A\ cste rn peasantry' of a 
'Westernizing Oikoumene is examined on pp. 503-1 6 , below. 

2915. IX R 2 
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States^ to an approximate equality; and, although, to begin with, that 
half of the World’s total industrial war-potential that in a.d. 1952 was 
located within the frontiers of the United States might be expected to 
count for more than the other half because it would be less diflicult to 
organize and to manipulate as an organic unity, it was also to be expeeteil 
that this organizational advantage on the side of the United States 
would be outweighed, as time went on, by an increasingly eifecti\c 
mobilization, under a Russian single command, of the resources of a 
Eurafrasian Continent whose aggregate resources, human as well as non- 
human, would doubtless prove far to exceed the aggregate resources of 
the American pair of islands. 

(f) A TRANSMIGRATION OF HF MARTIAI. SIMRIT 

The Cnsccndo and Dimimundo of Militarism in U\st(rn Europe 

The situation in which a Westernizing World on the morrow of a 
Second World War thus found itself on the strategico-political plane 
had its counterpart on the psychological plane; and, since the progress 
of Technology had no power to diminish the sway of feelings over tlie 
course of human affairs, but only power to put plnsical ‘drive’ into 
human action, our survey would remain incomplete if we did not take 
account of the spiritual, as well as the material, forc(“S in the field. The 
clfect of the current rapid increase in Mankind’s material power, and 
of the recently consummated polarization of this power through its con- 
centration at two points, and two only, on the face of a now global 
Oikoumcne, would depend on the feelings and calculations of the divers 
actors in a drama in which the action had become unprecedentedly 
high-powered without having ceased to be larniharly human. In a inid- 
twcntieth-ccntury Westernizing Society, the clioices between Peace and 
W'ar and between Parochialism and Oecumenical ism would be decided, 
not by a blindK mechanical play of non-human forces, but by the hopes, 
fears, recollections, and expectations of men and women cU)micilcd in 
divers sections of an embryonic World C’ommunily. 

In this psychological situation one crucial point was the temper of the 
people of Western Europe, since this ci-dtrani metropolitan area of a 
Westernizing Wf)rld still cf)ntained, as we have noticed,* a large enough 
proportion of the World’s total current industrial war-potent i d to deter- 
mine the inclination of the Balance of Power as between tlw United 
States and the Soviet Union. In a.d. 1952 a Western luirope that had 
been in a perpetual ferment of aggressiveness, with the wide world lor 
its arena, during more than four centuries ending in the catastrophe ot 
A.D. 1914-18, was belatedly making involuntary psychological amends 
to its former victims by displaying markedly less martial spirit than any 
other region in the Oihoumene oi the day. After having at last con'. '.rted 
even the Chinese, by the example of her own aggressiveness at their 
expense in the nineteenth century of the Cliristian Ivra, from a distaste 
for Militarism which had been ingrained in tlie Sinic tradition since 

* This (urrent sijpcTiority of the I’niti-d .Statrs over the Sc)\iet t'nion in the anionnt 
of industrial \sar-poteiitial at its (oriiriiand I'l taktn into aicoiint on pp. 
below. ^ On p. 4X9, above. 
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221 13 .C., Western Europe mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era had lost her own stomach for a warlike temper which she 
had thus perversely re-evoked in Chinese hearts; and this revolutionary 
psychological change in Western Europe marked the turn of a local tide 
that had been flowing, save for one pause in the eighteenth century, 
since the opening of the Modern chapter of Western history. 

When, at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the North 
Italian field of a Late Medieval Western Balance of Power between city- 
states had suddenly expanded to embrace the whole European domain 
of Western Christendom, the nation-states that were now replacing the 
city-states as the Great Powers in a larger constellation of forces had 
still followed the example of their Milanese, Venetian, and Florentine 
predecessors in fighting their battles mainly with mercenary troops — 
and these in numbers that were relatively small by comparison with the 
contemporary Western World’s total stock of potential ‘cannon-fodder’. 
In this Early Modern Western World the only peoples yet broken in to 
military service en masse were the seafaring populations of Venice and 
Genoa who furnished the man-power required for rowing their war- 
galleys.* In most of the ’IVansmarine and Transalpine West European 
countries the only class yet militarized was a rural aristocracy that 
furnished a national heavy cavalry. 

In sixteenth-century France, for instance, poverty conspired with 
martial spirit to send the younger sons of the nobility into the gendar- 
meric r On the other hand the younger sons of a PVench peasantry that 
w'as able to make a living from agriculture found no need and felt no 
inelination to seek ser\ice in a national infantry ;^ the only French pro- 
vince that produced a native infantry in the sixteenth century was 
(lascony;*^ and in this age the French Government did not persevere 
in its discouraging attempts to build up a native infantry on a nation- 
wide scale,' because it was rich enough to hire a »Swiss infantry which 
liad established its ascendancy over the heavy cavalry of a Medieval 
Western Chiistendom since the eighth decade of the fifteenth century^ 
and which had been constrai. ^d Dy poverty to raise its military pro- 
ficiency to a professional pitch of excellence at v\hich it could sell itself 
at a high price for mercenary service abroad." Taking a cue from the 
Venetian (iovernment,” the French Chnernment in the sixteenth cen- 
tury recruited its light caxalry fiom mcrcenaiv Albanian ‘stradioti’ 
and, for t) e reinforcement of armies operating in the Italian arena of 
iVIodern V* estern warfare, France could compel** w iMi other belligerents, 
non-Italian or Italian, for the services of the protessional forces of the 
Italian principalities of Mantua, Ferrai >. ana ^ **bino,‘‘’ which vvere 
pioneers in the state trading enterprise- -attei v.ards taken over by Cjcr- 
nian principahties catering for a v\ider mu. —of maintain’ ug standing 

' Set* Fucter, E.: CjtM hii htc J'ufoffnischeu on J'i559 (^lunich 

and Berlin Oldenbourjj), pp. 30 31. 16; 4. and 

' Ste ibid. p. 54. ^ See ibul., p. 51* ^ ibid., p. 59* 

See ibid., , ng. * See ibid., p. iS 

' 1 he etjnipment, drill, and lutnsinji «>t these Sv ms •iiercenarics in the pre-Refonna- 
tw)n jjeneratiDn i>t Early XI< lein V' t-^ttrii history arc described bj hueter, op. cit., 

pp. lo-iS and 2 \ 4 -f>. ^ 

Sec ibid., p.‘58. See ibid , pp. 231-2 
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armies as profit-earning establishments to be hired at auction to the 
highest bidder.' 

'Phe Spanish light cavalry {oinetes)y- French heavy cavalry {gendar- 
7 fierie)y and Gascon infantry w ere thus the only land-troops of any account 
in the Western World at the opening of the series of Modern and post- 
Modern Western war-and-peace cycles that sought ser\ice with their 
own national governments; and they too, like their Swiss contemporaries 
who sold their services abroad, were mo\ed by mercenary motives as 
well as by a zest for bearing arms. In contrast to the spirit of the Govern- 
ments of the Early Modern Western parochial states, which already 
dcliglitcd in war as ardently as any of their successors, a great majority 
of the population of Western Christendom was thus at this date still 
unmihtarized. While they were already being victimized by their riileis’ 
warlike propensities, they had not yet become their rulers’ accomplices 
in the public crime of making war tor the love of it. 

This initial unmilitary-mindedness of the peasantry and bourgeoisie 
of Modern Western Christendom is perhaps one explanation of the long 
survival there of the practice of treating military serv ice as a professional 
career for ‘e.xpendablc* foreign mercenaries rather than as a patriotic 
duty for respectable citizens. Scottish and Irish mercenaries were still 
employed, side by side with Swedish national forces, by (iustavus 
Adolphus in the Thirty Years War (gatbatiir .\.i). 1618-48), and Ger- 
man mercenaries by the Dutch and Venetian Ciovernments in the 
Western General War of 1672-1713 and in the \Yneto-()ttoman 
War of 1683 1715. The British CJoverninent emploved hired Hessian 
conscripts as well as voluntarily enlisted native British professional 
troops in North America in its war with the insurgent people of the 
British colonies there in .\.d. 1775 83; and as late as the time of the 
Crimean War {"< nbatur .\.n. 1854 6) it raised a foreign legion of ( ierman, 
Swiss, and Italian mcrccnaiies amounting to neaily thirteen thousand 
men, all told.’ 

Even after the hired foreign mercenary had been superseded by the 
native pi ofessional soldier as the typical man-at-arms on Western parade- 
grounds, so ardent a militarist as Frederick the (ireat had reversed, as 
wc have noticed alieady in another context,' lus father’s impruilcnt step 
of conscripting Prussian artisans as well as Prussian agruultural serts;"^ 

' 'I’hc RiMcran print ipalit\ of Mon.ito ciiLMi'tii in ihc i f)ritspi)iuline sia. mtii prise 
of maintaining' a na\ \ tcjr liip N* t 1 lu tt r, <jp. t it . p. 2^ i ) lit t«)it it ui nt in I or tl'C still more 
profitahlf piililii business tjf lurnini' a so\trtij»n intU ))t ntli nt iiis-stale into an intti- 
national c'aniblin^ rtsort. ^ Set ibul., p. ly. 

t See ForttsiUL, J. \V . A Ilistnn of thf Iinti\fi \ol. \iii (l.ontlon Mac- 

millan), p. 227. When the writtr ot ihi-. Stuil\ wawithiM, In oru l nut an olil lailv 
told him that, in ht r oun thildhootl, shi liad '•tin, iruamptd on the South Douns, In 
(ierman mcrtenani'i \sho, ai she put it, had bttn hirtil to pairi^on (iitat Hiilain while 
the bulk of the small native Ibitish pioftssional armv ol the tlav was on attivt 
overseas. H\ the time of writinu in \.i>. 1, the wiitti t oiiltl not rtiollei t hisinh 1 najit s 

idenlitv, hut the nu rnorv of what sht hail lolti him "-ome fiflv vtars 01 more i^o was in ar 
enough to send him in '■tar« h tit viritication of it. 'The passapi , i ilid m this footnoi'*. <> 
I'ortesi ul’s Lla-^siral work sh^iw > that, out i>f ilosf upon 10,000 (itrinan and Swiss 
cenariLs a'.scrnbltd in (treat Britain from .May onwards, about b.ooo were m lai 

retained there, while nearly 4,000 were sent to the scat of war. 

* In IV. IV. 14s b. 

' In an eiKhteenth-eenturv' W'estcrii W’eirld a si lit live consiription of the 
had been supplemented by the conseription of eonviilsi and other 'social misfits . 
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and King Frederick William I himself would no more have dreamed 
than his son ever dreamed of attempting to impose military conscription 
upon the Prussian bourgeoisie. Nevertheless, the replacement of foreign 
mercenary volunteer or conscript professional troops by native volunteer 
or conscript professional troops, which had become the usual practice 
of a Late Modern Western World by Frederick the Great’s day, was the 
prelude to the institution of compulsory universal service that was to be 
inaugurated, six years after Frederick’s death, in a French levee en masse \ 
and the raising of a native professional infantry, in imitation of, and 
substitution for, the rare, prized, and therefore costly Swiss, had been 
started by the Governments of contending Modern ^Vestern parochial 
states during a general war of a.d. 1494-1525 that had been the first war 
in the first war-and-peace cycle in the current Western scries. 

A sixteenth-century Austria who, like a sixteenth-century France, 
had no martial native source to tap for the meeting of her requirements 
in infantry,* and whose Government’s poverty made it impossible for it 
to compete on equal terms with the French Government in the Swiss 
mercenarv market,- had soon found a recruiting ground in adjoining 
German lands— in Bavaria, in Swabia, in Alsace — for Landsknechts 
who w'ere passably good cheaper imitations of Swiss models;^ and in a 
contemporary Spain the same neccssitudinousness had been the mother 
of the same invention. On a Castilian Plateau which, like the Swiss 
highlands, was a predominantly pastoral country, the native herdsmen 
offered better material tor making soldiers than the husbandmen w’ho 
w'eie numerically predominant in the populations of most sixteenth- 
century West European countries.** A Spanish 'gente armada y ordinada 
a la Suiza’ is mentioned as early as the 13th April, 1504, in correspon- 
dence between 'rheir Catholic Majesties and the capitdn Gonzalo 
dc Cordoba by about the year a.d. 1520, this new-model Spanish 
infantry had made its debut in the field of Western warfare;^ and a 
Spanish copy had proved itself more \ersatilc than its Swiss original in, 
for example, its capacity to storm fortresses besides fighting pitched 
battles.^ A partial and gradual liliiarization of the population of Western 
Christendom, which had thus begun soon alter the opening of the six- 
teenth century of the C'hristian Era with these German and Spanish 
national imitations of a Sw iss model, had been the prelude to the w'hole- 
sale inilit irization which had been inaugurated, some three hundred 
years late *, in the French levee en masse ot A.i 1792.® 

Napole )n’s intemperately aggressive abuse ol this newdy forged trench 
W'eapon had provoked a more thorough-g Miig adoption and more 
efficient organization of compulsory unwersal rclitary service in a.d. 
1807-13 in an only temporarily crushed atui humiliaccd Prussia; and 

legislation of the d.w ^^hilh ^^as the ulleaion of .> ijrarchic retjime, had the effect of 
dnviiijr into the ranks ot ‘the ciiminal eldbscs’, and Irorn tlicsc into the ranks of the 
armed forces, catcgoiies ot offenders wlio im^ht lia\e been saved li»r Society if they 
»'ould have had the benefit ot tlie more humane Western legislation in force mid-way 
through the tventieth centur)'. * hucter, op. cic, p. 120. 

- Sec ibid., p. 10. ^ Sec ibid., p. l?'’. ■* »hid., p. 37. 

See ibid., p. g3. “ * 'hid., p. Qi. . ^ ibid., p. 9? 

** T.’he tragically crucial impo' »iicc of this revolutionary French step has been noticed 
in IV. i\. 150- iV 
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the political unification of Germany and Italy under the auspices of the 
military-minded Houses of Hohcnzollern and Savoy in the course of 
the fifty-six years following the close of the Napoleonic Wars had 
militarized Western Christian populations— in Tuscany, Saxony, the 
former city-states of Frankfurt-am-Main, Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Liibeck, and elsewhere— which had long since become unaccustomed 
to bearing arms. The last members of Western Christendom to hold out 
against the twentieth-century Franco-Priissian institution of compulsory 
universal military service had been the English-speaking peoples; but in 
the United States ‘the draft* had been introduced and enforced on both 
sides in the Civil War of a.d. 1861-5; Australia and New Zealand 
compulsory military service had been adopted in A.n. 1909, albeit 
reluctantly and, as it turned out, only temporarily,* by two overseas 
Western peoples who had come to fear that their thinly populated terri- 
tories might be coveted today, and appropriated tomorrow, by the con- 
gested populations of Eastern Asia; and an institution which the United 
States had found herself constrained to revive, and Great Britain to 
introduce, ad hoc in the two first world wars had been retained in both 
countries after the Second World War when the World had found itself 
in a twilight state that was neither war nor peace as these had been 
known in tlie past. Yet a still rising institutional tide of militarization 
had hardly begun to reach the English-speaking peoples before the 
psychological tide of martial-mindedness had begun to ebb in E'ranee. 

The French psyche was, indeed, a psychological barometer on which 
the readings at successive dates of Western history since a.d. 1494 had 
been apt to gi\e accurate forecasts of imminent risc‘s anil falls in the 
strength of martial feeling in the Western W’orld as a whole. 'I'lie pro- 
gressive militarization of W estern C’hristendom in the course of the tour 
centuries beginning with a French King C'harles N'lH’s invasion of Italy 
had been registered in the French people’s change of mood from the 
peaceableness (perhaps due to their still li\ely memories of their sulfer- 
ings in the Hundred Years War) that had been characteristic of a 
majority of the French people in the first chapter of this tragic story to 
the chaiuinism that had come to be characteristic of a majority of them 
by the Napoleonic Age. 'riiis adventitious aggressive spirit in hVanec 
had not been blunted by the horrors of the (irand Army's retreat from 
Moscow in A.D. 1812 or by the experience of lighting on hren- h soil m 
A.D. 1814 or even by the humiliatingly decisive defeat, at W’atiTloo in 
A.D. 1815, of a light-hearted attempt to reverse the military decision of 
the preceding year. Thereafter, the French had still had in them the 
spirit to seek psychological compensation for the loss i)f an abortive 
Napoleonic I'rench empire in hmrope by embarking in a.d. 1830 on the 
arduous aggressive military enterprise of conquering a substitule-emoirc 
in North-West Africa; and a I'rench aggressiveness which had thus sur- 
vived a chastisement with whips at Waterloo had required the shaipcr 
sting of a chastisement with scorpions at Sedan to make it wince and 
wilt. The nemesis of a Napoleon Fs militarism had not deterred French- 

* Compulsion uas susptndcd in Australia in A.n. 1929 and in New Zealand in A.n. 
1930. 
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men of a later generation from placing their lives and fortunes in the 
hands of a Napoleon III, and, alter having pandered to his subjects* 
still impenitcnlly militaristic taste by leading them successively into a 
Roman adventure in a.d. 1849, a Russian adventure in a.d. 1854-6, an 
Austrian adventure in a.d. 1859, and a Mexican adventure in a.d. 1862-7, 
this second-rate practitioner of a dangerous trade had committed his 
country in a.d. 1870 to a Prussian adventure in which the agonies of the 
I lundred Years War had been concentrated within a Time-span of seven 
months. 'I'lns terrible retribution upon France for a militarism to which 
her (Government had been addicted since a.d. 1494, and her people since 
a.d. 1792, had been so shattering a psychological experience that French 
souls had never afterwards fully recovered from it. 

Though in A.D. 1 9 1 4 a conscript French national army had patriotically 
flown to arms to stem a fresh German invasion, and though for four 
years thereafter the Fiench people had heroically endured casualties of 
a severity that wxis crushing for a country in which the population had 
ce.Lsed to increase, besides being grievous for millions of bereaved 
families, the French had emerged in a.d. 1918 from this deadly struggle 
for existence with a sharpened consciousness of having been caught by 
the malice or nemesis of History in a slrategico-political position that 
wjis so perilously exposed liiat, sooner or later, it must prove untenable. 
History had condemned France in a post-Modern Age to have for her 
next-door neighbour a (German national state that was at least as 
aggressive -minded as France had ever been at her w'orst, and that was 
now’ far more than a match tor France in industrial w ar-potential, as well 
as in man-power. On the nth November, 1918, the French had been 
aware that they would never have emerged on the winning side from a 
war with the (icrmany of that day if the combined strength of all the 
English-speaking peoples had not also been thrown into the anti-(German 
scale; and from that moment onwards EVance’s English-speaking allies 
and associates had starteil perversely to ilo their worst to break French 
hearts bv serving public notice on EVance that she could not depend 
upon their being vv illing to ne lO her rescue again if the (German peril 
were once more to loom up. In these cruelly iinp’'opitious circumstances 
the E'rench ha<l entered an inter-war breathing-space in a mood of dis- 
illusionment and discouragement that had been registered in action 
eventually in EVance’s coMapse and capitulation in June 194'JI ‘tnd the 
ensuing passage of EVench history had been ’ug with the future of the 
Western World as a whole. 

'The Vichyssois temper and regime had gi' . uapiactical demonstration 
of a psychological process through wire ‘\ VaLicralism, w'hen carried to 
an extreme, could box the compass by tiiniing into an equally extrerne 
renunciation of a traditional will to . 'tain and assf'n a parochial 
sovereign independence. E'renchmen, responsible at the time for the 
government of their country, who, on the i6th June, 1940, had rejected 
with inditmation ChurchiE’s eleventh-hour offer of a voluntary political 
union on equal terms 1 t tween a then all-but-conquered E ranee and a 
then still unconquercvl J Kingdom, on the grouni^ that this British 
offer was ai> insidious move to consummate the sacrifice of EVance for 
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the United Kingdom’s benefit, did not rebel when, six days afterwards, 
on the 22nd June, they were required to sign an armistice which placed 
France at the mercy of a National Socialist Germany, and did not refuse, 
after that, to accede to German demands for French collaboration with 
Germany’s continuing war-effort against a Britain who, till yesterday, 
had been France’s ally, though a German victory over Great Britain 
would have extinguished France’s last hope of ever being liberated from 
the German yoke to which she had bowed her neck. The ostensibly 
nationalist X’ichyssois slogan ‘la France seule’ was a euphemism for the 
unspeakable truth that France had placed herself at Germany’s disposal 
and had accepted the shameful role of principal slave to a foreign tyrant 
nation that had attacked and conquered its neighbours in Continental 
Europe as a first step towards attacking .md conquering the rest of the 
World with sinews of war that were to be reinforced thanks to the 
pliancy of Continental European victims who were to be bullied into 
becoming their German conquerors’ accomplices. 

It was true that a demoralized French nationalism would never have 
entered into a transaction of which it was manifestly ashameil if the 
alternative course demanded by a traditional standard of Iieroism had 
not been beyond the French people's powers of endurance under novel 
technological conditions of warfare which had keyed up a once familiar 
and tolerable ordeal to an unprecedented degree of severity; hut this 
turn of a technological screw was not the whole explanation of the 
collapse of French moral that had declared itself in A.n. 1940. Part of 
the explanation also was that, for nationalist-minded souls, the psycho- 
logical didiculty of acquiescing in the abrogation of a national so\ereign 
independence by a foreign conqueror’s exercise of an ii resistible brute 
force was not so great as the psychological diniciilty of taking the 
initiati\e in voluntarily surrendering some agreed part of the same 
national so\ereign independence in order to enter into co-opcuation 
with people of other nations, on a footing of ecpiality, in a If)ose con- 
federation like the League of Nations or in a full federal union like 
the Ignited States — and this though the difference between the re- 
specti\e effects of these two alternati\e wa\s of foregoing so\ereignty 
was the extreme difference between purchasing seeiiritv through co- 
operation anti paying the penalty of subjection lor the hixurv of choosing 
the psychologically easier option of accepting a fait acannl^li ''iposed 
by fnree majrurc. 

The second factor that was reinforcing the effect of an advancing 
Technology in undermining a parochial patriotism was a victory of 
class-feeling over patriotism in a competition for precedence between 
two ctinflicting expressions of sectional corporate self-interest that were 
irreconcilable in tlie last resort. In a France that had been living under 
the regime of a Frorit Populaire from June 1936 to April 1938 a con- 
siderable portion of the middle class had apparently come, by A.o. 1940, 
to feel that the aggression of its working-class fellow-count rymen ()n a 
domestic front was a greater menace to the preservation of the middle 
class’s most highly prized assets than the aggression, on an international 
front, of a Fascist Power which promised to protect a compliant French 
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bourgeoisie’s private property as a quid pro quo for the abrogation of 
their country’s national sovereignty.® 

If in France the Vichyssois policy and spirit had thus demonstrated 
that the experience of a First World War had made one once aggressively 
martial-minded Western nation willing to purchase peace ‘at any price*, 
the French people’s British allies had been convicted of a willingness to 
purchase peace ‘at almost any price’^ by a policy and spirit of ‘appease- 
ment’ (in a pejorative connotation of the word) that had been in the 
ascendant in Great Britain from the i8th September, 1931, when her 
inter- war temper had first been put to the test by the opening move in 
a new Japanese campaign of military aggression in the Far East, and the 
loth May, 1940, when the British people had taken for their leader a 
statesman who had lost no time in patting their temper to the test again 
by his challenging offer to his countrymen of ‘blood and toil and tears 
and sweat’^ as the price that must be paid for the United Kingdom’s 
present survi\al and future victory. 

From June 1940 to August 1945 the British people had paid as 
appallingly heavy a price for the purchase of an inestimably valuable 
spiritual treasure as the French people had paid in a.d. 1914-18; and in 
A.i). 1952, some seven years after their release from this supreme ordeal, 
it had still to be seen whetaer the ultimate psychological effect of a 
Second World \\'ar on British moral would or would not prove to have 
been the same as the effect of a First World War had proved to have 
been on French moral. Would British souls that had been willing to pur- 
chase peace ‘at almost any price’ rather than have to face a Second World 
War be found willing to purchase it ‘at afiy price’ if a third world war 
were to descend upon them.^ I’here were, after all, limits to Human 
Nature’s powers of endurance, e\en in communities of the toughest 
moial fibre fortified by the most Spartan martial tradition. If the spirit 
of France had flinched in June 1940 at the prospect of having to face 
casualties in the field even heavier than the French casualties in A.D. 
1914 18 and ha\ing to see the whole of her metropolitan territory over- 
run by a temporarily victoru^. enemy, how was the spirit of Britain 
likely to react to the prospect of seeing a congested island subjected to 
an intensive boinl^ardmcnt w’ith guided atomic missiles w'hich w'ould do 
incomparablv greater execution than the heaviest of the blows recently 
delivered by Gtiring’s LufUcaffi ? 

The ans \er to this question was no foregoi c conclusion, and any 
future foliv'Wer, German 01 Russian, in Hitler s footsteps w^oukl be 
inviting the fate that Hitler had brought on 1 huself and his ambitions 
if, like Hitler, he were to gamble on tlie an wer to I he question turning 

’ Siinilailv, in China lh.it hail been Hmii^ u the regime of i Kuomintang 
dining the >ears ^.n. i ,z^ 4S, a coiisiilerahle section . lie imlust1i.1l \Noilving class and 
e\en of ihe peas.intrv had appiientlv come, bv \.T>. to feel that the incompetence 

and coriuption of this ruling clique ot a C'hinc^#‘ tntilln'intua was a greater evil than the 
hcgcMiiony ot ihc So\iet thiion under which thev would be allowing their country to fall 
if thev acquits -d in the liquid.Uion ot the Kuomintang regime by a Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 

“ *Not peace at rtfiv price, ^'iit pea' .it tihfio\t any price (Mr. Kdcn in the House of 
f ommons at Westminster on the June, 1937); 

Mr. ChurchiiFin the House of Commons at Westminster, I3lh Aiay, 1940. 
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out to be that the British no longer had any spirit left in them ; yet, for 
all that, the question could not he denied a hearing in A.n. 1952; and the 
British people was not, of course, the only people in the World at this 
date about whom this importunate question had to be asked. If it was 
at least questionable whether a third world war would be endurable for 
the people of the L^nited Kingdom, it was manifestly questionable a 
fortiori whether this tribulation would be endurable for Continental 
West European peoples who had undergone in the years a.d. 1940 -t;— 
and, in the Belgian, French, Italian, and Polish cases, in the years a.d. 
1914-18 before that — an experience that was more harrowing, and very 
much more demoralizing, than the British people’s ordeal of an aerial 
bombardment. These Continental West European victims of an in- 
ordinate (German militarism had seen their countries partially or com- 
pletely overrun and occupied by invading hostile armies, and they had 
found themselves at the mercy of an occupying alien enemy that had 
taken advantage of its power over them to distrain upon their material 
resources for the reinforcement of its own war etfort against their sur- 
viving allies and to harness their energies to its own c\il will by training 
upon them all the terrors of a post-Alodern Western totalitarian police- 
state. 

'Phis institutional engine of militarism had been keyed up to a sinister 
efficiency on the home fronts of a Fascist Italy and a National-Socialist 
Germany; and, while in a.d. 1952 it was indisputably true that Western 
luirope as a whole had liad its martial spirit damped by its devastating 
experiences since a.d. 1914, was this true without reservations of the 
two W’est European countries in which Fascist national governmimts had 
deliberately re-stoked the local fires of militarism after the First W'oild 
War with the intention of pnditing, in a Second W orhl War, by a Cf)n- 
sequent marginal difference between the respective limits of their foreign 
victims’ and their native instruments’ capacity for continuing to stand 
the traditional test of an ordeal by battle? W hat had been the ultimate 
effect, on Italian and (Jerman soids, of the misdeeds that they had 
allowed tl'.eir governments to re(|uire of them, and of the retribution 
that thev had consequently allowed their governments to bring down 
upon their guilty heads? In what mood had the Italians emergetl from 
the twenty-one years a.d. 1922 43, and the (iermans ln>m the twelve 
years A.D. 1933-45? 

An observer in the year a.d. 1952 could predict with some assurance 
that the Italians would prove to have no more stomach for a Mu.s.solinian 
militarism to which a majority of the nation had paid lip-service, not 
because they ever had it in them to go forth comjuering and to conciuer 
any foreign people that was their match in technical etjuipment, but 
because tliey did not have in them the spirit to defy the w ill of a doi"'‘Stit 
tyrant from the Romagna. It was assuredly no accident that there was 
always an exceptionally strong local resistance to luiscisrn in a Biedinont 
that was also exceptir)nal in being the one locality in a twentieth-century 
Italy that had preserved something of an earlier martial tradition, 
this showing, it might be prophesied in A.D. 1952 that Italy would go tlu 

* Kr\. vi. 2. 
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same way as the rest of Western Europe. But could the same prophecy 
be made at the same date with the same confidence about Germany, 
where the traditional Prussian militarism that Hitler had stoked up to 
such incendiary effect manifestly had a far more wide-spread and far 
more tenacious hold on the souls of the people ? 

This question was one of grave concern to non-German Wtst Euro- 
peans at a moment when, with their reluctant and half-hearted assent, 
the Americans were soliciting a German people that had attacked and 
overrun its neighbours twice in one lifetime to revive a martial tradition 
that, within living memory, had cost the rest of the World two world 
wars. At the time of writing, it was impossible to predict what the (Ger- 
man response was going to be to a challenge presented to Germany by 
the current quarrel betw een the ex-victors in the latest of two wars that 
(ieimany had made and lost. Which of two features in the new^ situation 
would loom the larger in German eyes." I'hc possibility for Germany of 
rcaccjuiring political power by auctioning German military services to 
the higher l'>idder of the two parties that were now feverishly competing 
for so unquestionably valuable a military asset? Or the possibility of 
exposing herself to suffer a fate that would be even worse than the fate 
that she had brought upon herself in a.d. 1945, indeed as bad as the 
fate that she had experienced in a.d. 1618-48, if she w ere now to become 
the battlefield of a war between foreign Powers by wdiom she had 
formerly been ‘encircled’? On the morrow' of the War of a.d. 1939-45 
there were signs in Germanv that some Germans, at any rate, liad by 
this time had enough of sacrilicing life, property, and conscience by 
submitting to ser\e as ‘cannon-fodder’ for successive (jerman (Govern- 
ments to spend in successive wars of aggression ending in successive 
disastrous defeats; and the emergence of this mood in Germany after 
VE-l)ay, 1945, after all, something that was to be expected in the 
light of similar changes of heart which, at earlier dates, had come o\er 
other West luiropean peoples who, in their day, had been addicted to 
Militarism no less strongly ()»' persistently than the (jcrmans. 

'file (iermans’ French \iei us, as we ha\c already noticed, had lent 
themsehesto AIilitarismfor 376\ears (a.d. 1494-1870), till they had been 
curet .1 of it by a ('rushing ( icrman retort. A Swedish militarism that had 
been rampant since (iusta\us Adolphus [ra^nahal a.d 1611-32) had 
disembarfed his expeditionary force on Girman soil on the 27 -28th 
June, had been extinguished by a subsequent and consequent 

Swedish experience being bled white by Cha>h*s XI I (rr^fiahai a.d. 
1697 ^ 7 *^)- Spanish militarism that had Ixvii coeval w'ith its French 
counterpart had evaporated after the Thi^*' v A ear > War. ‘ Therefore say: 
“'Thus saith the Lord C,od: ... I will put a ucav spirit within you; and 
1 will take the >tonv heart out of their ties, I w ill give thcM an heart of 
flesh”.’* When this (G()d-gi\en change of heart had been vouchsafed, in 
recent Western experience, to the Spaniards and the Sw’edes and the 
french, it >eemed unlikely that the (Germans w’ould be proof against an 
intluence to w'liich these other West Eup'>p<‘an peoples had all yielded. 
Spanish, Swedish, and Frc’ c!. hearts had been changed, oooner or later, 

^ » Ezfk. M. 16 and 19. 
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by the experience of learning through suffering {irdOcL ^idOos);^ and since 
A.D. 1914 the Germans had received, in their repeated punishment for a 
repeated sin, a double measure of this sovereign spiritual education. 
‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receivethV was a timeless truth that held out hope for the conversion 
of the Germans in the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era. 

No doubt the non-German West Europeans, in their dealings 'vsith 
their German neighbours at this critical time, might, ^^hile putting their 
trust in God, still feel inclined, en atUndant^ to keep their power dry .3 
Yet, notwithstanding the openness of this question concerning Ger- 
many, by the year A.n. 1952 it looked as if, in a A\'cstern I^urope which 
had already been put to the torment of « Second World War, dispirited 
nations and exasperated social classes had been reduced. In the com- 
bined operation of the psychological forces analysed above, to a temper 
in which their moral capacity to offer resistance to a world-conqueror 
would he at a minimum. 

The Significance of llithrs Bid for World-Dominion 

The opportunity for political ciime on an oecumenical scale which 
had been opened up by a recession of Militarism in W estern Europe had 
indeed been visible to Hitler as early as the morrow of the First World 
War. 

Hitler had percei\cd that, in a World whose peoples were all now 
miserably war-weary and war-shy, world-dominion might be the easy 
prize of any nation that could still be coaxed, duped, tloped, or flogged 
by an audacious demagogue or despot into being one degree less unwar- 
likc than its neighbours. ‘In the realm of the blind the onc-cyed man is 
king.’ On the strength of this intuition Hitler had cold-bloodedly remili- 
tarized Germany and then attacked Poland, four small WVst European 
countries, and I'rance; and the sensationally successful results of these 
successive criminal acts had testified to the correctness of Hiller’s cal- 
culatif)ns up to that point. The German people, for the second time in 
one lifetime, had duly allowed themselves, not only to be used by a 
German Government as instruments for the commission of an interna- 
tional crime, but to be induced to play this criminal role with all their 
heart, soul, mind, and strength;^ a Polish people that had . .mained 
exceptional in having lost nothing of its martial spirit had been over- 
w'hclmed by a German aggressor’s crushing supeiiority on the plane of 
Military Technology ; and the collapse of Hitler’s W est i'Airopean \ ictinis 
had justified Hitler’s thesis that, in the state of mind and feeling then 
prevalent in Western I'Airope, a small margin of superiorit} in martial 
spirit might earn for a boldly wicked aggressor a fabulous dividei.*! in 
military conquests. Hitler was reported to have said, and this not in 
jest, that all good pacifists ought to wish him success because the con- 

’ Aeschylus: Asaniemnon^ 1 . 177, quoted in this Study, pa^um. 

- Heh. xii. 6. ^ _ 

' ‘Put your trust in God, my and keep your pouder dry’ (Mlac kcr, \ aleritine. 

Oliver s Aditce). * Mark xii. 30. 
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ccntration of a monopoly of military and political power in Germany’s 
hands was the only practical means, in the World as it was, of translating 
the ideals of Pacifism into reality. Hitler was, in truth, offering the World, 
at his own price, a commodity— freedom from fear of further world 
wars — of which Mankind stood in dire need, and for which they were 
therefore already prepared to pay dear. 

In psychological principle, therefore, the business of world-conquest 
on which Hitler had embarked was as ‘sound’ as it was immoral; and, if 
in the event this w'ould-be w'orld-con(|ueror, so far from making Ger- 
many’s and his own political fortune, brought down upon his Third 
Reich and upon himself a disaster that eclipsed the previous downfall of 
the Ilohenzollern Reich and Dynasty, this was because I litler was guilty 
of two fatal errors, of which the second, at any rate, might have been 
a\oidable. 

The builder of a Third Reich who had also been the creator of 
National Socialism had made the price of a Pax T(utonica so intolerably 
high in requiring submission to a Nazi German domination that, at the 
first glimmer of a prospect that this tyranny might ultimately be foiled 
and overthrown, resistance movements sprang up in even the tamest of 
the countries that Hitler’s armies had overrun, while a British people 
which had allowed its governing class to practise ‘appeasement’ tow'ards 
Japan, Italy, and (Germany from a.d. 1931 to 1939 falsified the not irra- 
tional expectations that I litler had founded on his observation of this 
decidedly un-martial and apparently persistent British temper by re- 
fusing to accept peace at Hitler’s price even when the collapse and 
capitulation of France in a.d. 1940 had left Britain fighting on alone 
without any apparent prospect of staving oil imminent defeat and sub- 
jugatimi. 

Hitler’s second fatal error was his abandonment of a hithcito bril- 
liantly successful policy of administering his aggression to his \ictims in 
successive doses nicely calculated to be, each lime, just not too large for 
a docile patient to swallow: and this error looks like a gratuitous one, 
since an historian cannot dv jry any contemporary change in the inter- 
national situation that could have forced llitle’-'s hand in this crucial 
issue. By his seizure of Bohemia and Moravia on the night of the 15th- 
16th ]\Iarch, 1939, Hitler made it certain that, v\hen he went on to 
attack Poland, he would find himself this time at war vsith Gicat Britain 
as well: bv ensuring the belligerency of Gu it Britain, he converted a 
local Wci' into a general vsar; by thus bringing on a general war, he en- 
sured the eventual intervention of the Unite 1 .-states (vvhatev er assistance 
his Japanese accomplices might 01 might not e: ••ntualiy give in driving 
the United States into belligerency); aiul, by thus condemning Ger- 
many, soom r or later, to be smitten b) ' Hill torce ot an industrial war- 
potential in the United States that amounted to more than half the 
aggregate industrial war- potential of the whole W orld at the time. Hitler 
was condemning Germany to receive a knock-out blow. Moreover, as if 
this chain of inevitable and inevitably fatal consequences of a false step 
taken on the 1 5th March 1 )39, was not enough to mal e sure of Hitler’s 
frustrating “feis own purposes, he gratuitously attacked the Soviet Union 
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after he had failed to subdue Great Britain and had succeeded in moving 
the United States to convert herself into ‘the arsenal of Democracy*. 

It will be seen that Hiller’s eventual failure to impose peace on the 
World by force of arms was due, not to any flaw in his thesis that the 
World was ripe for conquest, but to an accidental combination of inci- 
dental errors in his measures for putting into execution a nefarious grand 
design that, in itself, was a feasible scheme for proliling by a correctly 
diagnosed psychological situation. A twentieth-century World, that had 
thus, in A.D. 1933-45, reprieved, thanks only to a chapter of lucky 
accidents, from a fate which Mankind’s patently increasing defeatism 
and submissiveness had almost provocatively invited, could hardly count 
upon any future would-be world-conc|ueror’s being so clumsy as to let 
the same easy prey escape for the second lime by allowing himself to 
blunder in his turn into an Hitlerian combination of egregious errors; and, 
if a future follower in Hitler’s footsteps was unlikely to make Hitler’s 
mistakes, he could, on the other hand, be sure of proliling by his Nazi 
forerunner’s pioneer work in clearing the grounil for a successor to culti- 
vate; for, in failing by so narrow a margin to win the prize of world- 
dominion for himself, I litler had left the prize dangling within the reach 
of any successor capable of pursuing the same aim of world-conquest 
with a little more patience, prudence, and tact. 

'I’he yeoman service that Hitler had performed for some future archi- 
tect of a Pax (hcumoiica was his historic achievement of forcing an 
oecumenical society that had already been de\astated by one world war 
to inflict upon itself, within the lifetime of the generation that had been 
smitten by that shattering catastrophe, a Second W’orld W ar that had 
brought still more grievous tribulations upon the W'orld at large, and 
especially upon hmrope. An Hitlerian ‘revolution of destruction’’ was an 
irrevocably accomplished fact by the time when Hitler came to grief; 
and the collapse of all Hiller’s designs for the aggrandizement of (ier- 
many left this negative result of his criminal career intact. In a.d. 1952 
it was manifest that, in failing to win world-dominion for his own abor- 
tive Third German Reich, Hitler had bequeathed, to any successor with 
the ability to take advantage of this opportunity, the legacy that Assyria 
had bequeathed to the Achaemenidae, Ts’in She Hwang-ti to I Ian Liu 
Pang, and Pompey and C’aesar to Augustus.- Hitler, finding the peoples 
of a twentieth-century W’esternizing W'orld already psychoIok’' ally d,e- 
vastated by the experience of one worki war, had left them more than 
doubly devastated by more harrowing repetition of the same experience 
within the same lifetime. A field that in .x.i). 1914 iS hail been scored by 
trenches and pitted with shell-holes had been ploughed up by bull- 
dozers and effaced by bomb-craters in a.d. 1939 45. An Oiknutmtie that 
in August 1914 had been under culti\ation as a cheijuer-board of 
national allotments had now' become a waste-land open to a uinunv 
occupation. For a post-Hillerian empire-builder, Hiller’s derelict legacy 
was a gift of the Gods. 

* KausthniPK, II.: Gtrmatiy'i Rn olutitm of Dfsttuitum, 1 ‘inijlish tianslaiion (I.ontlon 
1930, ID'incrnann). 

^ See V. \i. iSG 7. 
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The Temper gejieratcd by Militarhation in the Non-Western Peasantry 

At the time of writing, it could not be foreseen whether, after a failure 
for which Hitler had paid with his reputation as well as with his life, 
other adventurers would embark on an enterprise in which the magni- 
tude of the risk was proportionate to that of the prize that would be the 
reward of success. It could, however, already be foreseen that, if Hitler 
did have successors, their calculations, like his, would largely turn on 
estimates of the marginal dilferences in the degree in which vestiges ot a 
martial spirit still survived in the hearts of the divers peoples of a world 
in which a traditional heroism was everywhere being called in question 
by the revolutionary psychological effect of technological changes. For 
the purposes of our own present inquiry into the prospects of the West- 
ern C'ivilization at this date, we may find it illuminating to take our 
stand in a hypothetical post-IIitlerian aggressor’s observation-post and 
try to read, through his eyes, a psychological map of the concemporary 
Oikoumene em which the aggressor may he imagined to have plotted out, 
for his purposes, the local differences in the degree of the defeatism and 
submissiveness that he can count upon in the nearts of his intended 
instruments and victims. 

In attempting such a psy v-hological survey, we have to bear it in mind 
that even the most judicious aggressor might l)e prone to fall to some 
extent into Hitler’s error of over-estimating the lengths to w'hich he 
could go with impunity. Even in an Atomic Age, traditional virtues and 
ideals might be expected to die hard when, like martial valour and like 
patriotism, they had in them the momentum of a five-or-six-thousand- 
years-long tradition. In setting our standard of expectation in regard to 
the prospective behaviour of a Westernizing World in the second half of 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, we shall he wise to recall 
such pertinent historical precedents as, for example, the alacrity with 
which, in 522 B.c\, some of the peoples that had been passed under 
A.ssyria's harrow seized an opportunity— offered by the a^^sassination of 
an occupant of the Achaei. niaii imperial throne who was the last 
legitimate rep re.se nt at ivc of the C’yran Achaemenid line if he was not an 
impostor- to plunge their world into anarchy^ again and expose them- 
selves once more to all the horrors suflercd by their forebears in the 
eighth an 1 .seventh centuri‘*s B.(\, in the hope of depriving theniselves of 
the dearb bought blessings of a Pax Achaetm n. ^ and rcsubjecting them- 
selves to ‘he curse of a now manifestly anachroi'i^lic parochial sovereign 
independence. With this cautionary talc in our minds we may perhaps 
venture on a tentative appraisal of die d’versitie*' in tlu tenipcr of the 
divers peoples of a Westernizing Woild liU the iiiomw of its Second 
World War. Manifestly the crucial quest ^eie was whether the martial 
spirit which had been ebbing out of Western Ivurope had evaporated or 
had migrated to other regions of the Oikoumine. 

d’he second of these two possibilities required consideration because, 
by A.n. it had becc nie clear that the thirty-eight years which had 

now passed since the ( iitbre.’k of the hirst vVorld War i*i a.d. 19^4 
brought to puss a dramatically complete inv'ersion, not only of Western 
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Europe’s previous temper, but also of her corresponding previous role. 
A region out of which one wave of aggression at the heels of another had 
been surging up indefatigably and travelling to the uttermost parts of 
the Earth for some four centuries and a quarter, ending in a.d. 1914, had 
now become the battlefield of a World which, in that now past chapter 
of history. Western Europe had been knitting up with herself by innu- 
merable acts of economic, political, and cultural victimization; and this 
recent revolution in Western Europe’s strategico-political situation was 
one of the experiences that had made the mood of her inhabitants appre- 
hensive and conciliatory instead of confident and truculent. 'Phis reversal 
of fortunes and feelings in Western Europe, which had become manifest 
to all politically conscious West Europ<‘ans, and indeed to all their poli- 
tically conscious contemporaries, by a.l- 1952, had been perceptible on 
the morrow of the First World War to the sensitive spirit of a French 
man of letters in the light of his own people’s tragic experience and 
limpid intelligence. 

‘Un frisson extraordinaire a couru la nioelle do rEurope. File a senti, 
par tons ses noyaiix pensants, qu’elle ne se reconnaissait plus, i]u’elle 

cessait de se ressemblcr, qu’ellc allait perdre conscience une conscience 

acquisc par des sicclcs de malhcurs supportablcs, par dcs milliers criifunmes 
du premier ordre, par des chances geographiques, ethniqiies, historiques, 
innombrables. . . . 

‘L’Europe va-t-clle gardor sa preeminence dans tous les genres? 
L’Europe dcviendra-t-elle ce quelle est en rcalitc, e’est-a-dire: un petit 
cap du continent asiatic|Ue? Ou bien PEurope restera-t-elle ce quelle 
paraity c*est-a-dire: la partie preeieuse de Punivers lerrestre, la perle de 
la sphere, le cerveau d’un \aste corps? . . . 

‘La balance qui penchait de notre cote, (juoiquc nous paraissions plus 
legers, commence a nous faire doucement remonter — comme si nous 
avions sottement fait passer dans Pautre plateau le mysterieiix appoint (pii 
etait avec nous. Sous avons etourdimmt rendu les fortes prupurtionnelles mix 
masses! . . . Notre science — devenue moyen de puissance, moyen de 
domination concrete, excitant de la richesse, appareil d’exploitation du 
capital planetaire — cesse d’etre une “fin en soi” et une activite artistiqiie. 

. . . L'utilite du savoir fait du savoir une denree cpii . . . se preparera sous 
dcs formes de plus en plus maniables ou comestibles; elle se distribucra 
a une clientele de plus en plus nombreiise; elle deviendra chose du com- 
merce, chose enfin (pii s’imite et se produit un peu partout. . . . Done, 
la classification dcs rcfiions Jiahi tables du nionde tend a devinir t que la 
grandeur materiille brute, les elc'mcnts de stati^tique, les nombres — popula- 
tion, superficie, matieres premieres — determinent enfin exclusirement le 
classement des compartiments du globe. . . . 

‘Le phenomene de la mise en exploitation du globe, le phenomene de 
I’egalisaticm des techniques et le phenomene democratitpie, cpii font 
prevoir une deminutio capitis de PEurope, df)ivent-ils etre pris cumine 
decisions absolues du destin ? Ou a\ons-nous c|Uelque liberte . ’ntre 
cette menavantc conjuration des choscs ? C’est peiit-etre en cberchant cette 
liberte qu’on la crcc.’* 

On the morrow of a Second World War that had harrowed Western 

• V'alcry, Paul: ‘I. a Cri'ic de I'Espril’, in EariVn' (Paris 1(^24, Ciallimiird, Editions dc 
la Nouvelie Kevue I'ran^aise), pp. 13- 14, 24, 30, 29, 30, and 32. 
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p:urope far more cruelly than the War of a.d. 1914-18, it was evident 
that this cradle of the Western Civilization had indeed been overtaken by 
the fate that, on the morrow of the First World War, Paul Valery had 
still been hoping against hope to sec her succeed in keeping at bay. The 
knack of using the products and copying the procedures of a West 
p:uropcan technology had by now been effectively acquired by other 
inhabitants of an Oikoumene which had been unified by a secular move- 
ment of West European aggression; and, on the fringes of a world of 
which Western Europe had been the heart, a successfully propagated 
West European technique could command the brute force of an area of 
territory, a volume of non-human natural resources, and a head of popu- 
lation that this technique had never had, and would never have, at its 
disposal in the hands of its West I^uropean originators. 

^Vhat use were Western liluropc’s pupils going to make of the power 
which their painful education had now placed in their hands? The wave 
of militarization, whose course since a.d. 1494 w'c have already traced 
within the narrow' limits of Western Europe, had not come to rest at an 
expanding W estern World’s original boundaries or slackened the pace of 
its advance because the native Western peoples who had first set it travel- 
ling were now' becoming war-weary as a consequence of having con- 
tinued to indulge in recurrent bouts of warfare for more than four and a 
half centuries. Since the close of the seventeenth century of the Christian 
Era this e\er advancing wave of militarization on W^estern lines had en- 
gulfed one after another of the once autonomous non-W'^estern societies 
that had been draw n successively into an expanding W'^estern Civiliza- 
tion’s ambit; and in each case the introduction of this alien W’^estern 
institutional process had had the same consequence as it had been 
having in the W est since the opening of the overture to the current 
Western series of war- and -peace cycles. In the W\‘stern W orld at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the 
West European peasantry, with a few' small local exceptions, had, as w'e 
have seen,^ been strangers to the bearing of arms, and War had been the 
business of either a foreign nicx . nai y infantry and light horse or a native 
feudal heavy cavalry; but we have al.so seen- that, since the General War 
of A.D. 1494-1525;, there had been a sustained series of moves in all mili- 
tant Western states to substitute native troops for foreign troops in all 
arms, cons ripts for voluntt ts, and a univers.il compulsory service im- 
posed on tr.e whole population, without distinct. on between classes, for 
an earlier t ;lective copipulsf>ry service in w'hich die peasantry had been 
made to hear the brunt of the burden. These < fhxts of modern militari- 
zation in the \\’cstern W^irld itself were p '‘roduc d when the wave of 
militarization on W’cstcin lines spread to the 'Mice autonomous societies 
that were being swept into a Western nei. 

In these originally non-W’estern societies, as in the W^estern W^orld 
itself in the past, the peasantry had as a rule been non-militant. The 
principal public service that had been required of them by their rulers 
had been to provide, out of their pioduction of food and fibres, for the 
feeding and clothing of relat* ely small fighting forces consisting of 

* On pp. 2, abovf. “ t)n pp. 492-4, above. 
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specialists for whom the bearing of arms at the public expense had been 
not a corvee^ but a privilege. These fighting forces might be recruited 
from transfrontier barbarians, such as the Gurkhas and Pathans who had 
served in the British Indian Army,* the Mongol bannermcn, both tribal 
and professional,-^ who had been employed by the Manchu regime in 
China, or the Egyptian Mamluks of Eurasian Nomad or Caucasian high- 
lander origin; they might be recruited from members of some alien 
civilization, like the British troops employed by the British Raj in India, 
the Iranian Aliislim troops employed by these British empire-builders* 
Timurid Mughal predecessors, ^ the Abyssinian Monophysitc C’hris- 
tian mercenaries employed by the Muslim states in the Deccan which 
the I’imurids eventually sSa\ allowed up,* or the h'gyptian Mainlfiks of 
Georgian Orthodox Christian origin; th ‘y might be recruited from the 
descendants of conquerors, drawn from one or other of the two external 
sources above mentioned, who had made themselves at home in the 
country, like the Manchu bannermen in (’hina'^ or like the Kajput heavy 
cavalry of Hun and Gurjara origin who served the Mughal Raj as 
fnedt rati, the Marathii light horse of Saka origin who became the van- 
guard of an anti-Mughal Hindu counter-otlensive, and the Jat and 
Doghra lighting men, likewise of Saka origin, who became the back- 
bone of a Sikh Khfilsa; or they might be recruited from a feudal class of 
indigenous origin, like the Japanese Samurai. bAamples of professional 
troops recruited from a native peasantry are rare in the antediluvian 
chapters of the histories of the non-W'estern ci\ ili/ations that were 
swamped by a Western deluge and whose military systems were conse- 
quently revolutionized by the impact of Western arms arul inlhiences. 
The highly selective compulsory levy of bo\s from the Orthodox Chris- 
tian pciisantry of the Ottoman Empire, which e\entiially became tlie 
principal source of recruitment for the IMdishfib’s Sla\ e-IIouselKdd,^’ is 
one historic case of the kind; the enlistment of extramural Chinese 
volunteers in the professional banners of the Manchu Imperial Army^ is 
another. The Streltsy (‘Archers’) raised by Ivan 1 \' (dnuiinabatur a.d. 
1533*47; impirabai a.d. 1547 S4) were Muscovite counterparts ot the 
contemporary Janissaries. 

With these three institutionally notable, but numerically inconsider- 
able, exceptions, the peasantry in the non-W'estern societies, likt the 
peasantry in the Western World at the dawn of a Modern .Age ■ ‘ Western 
military history, had, as the foregoing summary indicates, tor Mie most 
part not been permitted, and a fnriiftti not been compelled, to bear arms 
before the military institutions of these non- Western societies were re\o- 
lutionized, one after anf)ther, by the Western (‘ivilization’s impact. In 
all these encounters with the We.st except tin* Hindu W'orld’s and Rus- 
sian Orthodox C’hristendom’s, the impact did not occur on the nvhtary 
plane until after an English Industrial Revolution had begun to make 

' See VI. Mi. T ?o I. - See VI. ^ii. 312. ' See VI. Mi. /• ^ 

Ilnnnrt\ tau^u \%e rn;iy cite the ](i\altv of the Al>\ '.sini.in i omin.intlant of Asir^;arli 
Khatifiash, uho tonimittcd suit idc r.ithcr than siiiicndcr fl>e fortress to .Akl^ar n> 
x6oo (sec Smith, V. A.: A/tbur thr (jnat 2nd ed. (< >xford (MarenJon 1 • 

pp. 27S-S0). See VI. vii. i2H-g. 

See 11 i. 111. 37, n. i. ' See VI. vii. 129. 
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universal compulsory military service an economically practical possibi- 
lity,* and until after this possibility had been translated into a portentous 
accomplished fact in the fateful French levee en masse of a.d. 1792; and 
therefore everywhere, except in Russia and India, the effect of the intro- 
duction of Western military institutions was to militarize en masse at one 
stroke, without any transitional phase of selective conscription, a peasan- 
try that had been non-militant up to that moment. 

•^rhe Petrine Russian Army was exceptional in passing first through 
the phase of selective conscription, which was the system m vogue in the 
eighteenth century in the armies of the Continental European Western 
states, before following a French lead into the subsequent Western 
system of universal conscription. As foi the British Indian Army, it 
remained a select professional force of the eighteenth-century Western 
type ia its method of recruitment, and a force of privileged specialists of 
the pre- Western type in its sources of recruitment, until it passed out of 
Biitish control upon its transfer in \.r>. 1947 to the Governments of the 
British Indian Empire’s Indian and Pakistani successor-states. Through- 
out the British chapter of its history the Indian Army continued to be 
recruitetl by voluntary enlistment and to be composed of troops drawn 
partly from transfrontier barbarians and partly from the so-called martial 
communities of barbarian origin in India itself. Its mainstays were the 
Jats, Doghras, and other bleeds of Panjabi manhood which, in the ranks 
of an early-nineteenth-centurv Sikh Army organized on Western lines 
by cx-Xapoleonic Western officers,- had be<‘n the latest, and sole for- 
midable, Indian antagonists of the British in a competition of all against 
all for the Mughal h.mpire’s heritage. 

'rile British Indian Army was perhaps the most conservative, as well 
as the most efficient, of the non- Western fighting forces that had been 
reorganized on a Western new' model; \et, even in this decidedly old- 
fashioned military institution, the necessity of ‘Indianizing’ the cadres as 
a preliminary to handing the Armv over to indigenous Indian successor- 
states of an abdicating British Ra| had been taken as an opportunity for 
making a breach in the tiadiii aial practice of recruiting the personnel 
almost exclusively from certain privileged communities.’ In the cadres 
from which, between the years \.i>. 1918 and .\.n. i947» previous 
British personnel was progressnely with diawn,"^ tne replicements were 

‘ Pnaossc r Willi.im Mi Neill . oiiim. nts ‘Tht-re an i \\ ci onomic obstacles to the 
niilitari/.itio f’t the \\ orld’s pt..ls.^nt^^ . \\ hcic lan a pt.is i t ifnintr\ ceX modern arms? 
It lakis at 1 ist .1 Kcmralion to isiahlish an industt\ i.apal i ot pioducinj; them li tally; 
and tonditions tor ri dviplu ation ot the Rus'<.!an tour di t in lannot be assumed to he 
pnsint m lountiics like India and China nctissaiih i. ' should sa' , t*\cn probahlv 

In A. I), the answi r sctintd to he that ihc pi i antrv i ild pi t irms from one or 

othti ot thi two iiulusti iall\ poti nt Supcr-Powoi s to ' w« re t .nptlinp, at this time, for 
till* pcasantrs’s alUpianti’. A North Korean, C’f ' ti i t.il C hinesi , and ( onimurist 
Anriarntse peasai . soldu*i\ was hiinp armed tron ir tnal ot CompTunism in the 
ho\ let L nion, while .1 South Koicin, 1 ormosan C 1 .mst, and .inti-Coriimunist Anna- 
mese peasant soldiirv was hemp armed iroin an ‘arsenal ot Demoiracv in the United 
States. ' “ 731* 

’ As late a \.i). 11; di\ eis i ommiinities doinitiled in the i’am.ih weie still providinp 
54 pt*r lent, ot ''"e lomhat int troops in the Hiitish Ind'.in Arm\ (see Heport of the Imimn 
Statutorv (Jofnhiis^ioUf vol. 1, S ii\e\ (I ondon ii)' , Stationery Ofiice - Cmd. 

3568), p. yh, and the instrui'we mn ot India iacinp this pape). 

^ In A.n. iy2i a decision had . een taken to ‘Indiamze hve infantry battalions, ♦wo 
ca\alry regiments^ and one pioneer unit ; in \.D. i93^ decision was taken to Indianize 
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no longer made solely from those indigenous Indian communities that 
had previously shared with alien British officers the privilege of manning 
their country’s fighting force. Steps were deliberately taken to ensure 
that the elimination of the British clement from a force that had hitherto 
been virtually an Anglo-PanjabI preserve should not have the effect of 
making it a Panjabi monopoly, at the risk of saddling India with a Pan- 
jabi Raj — or pair of Panjabi successor-states, one Hindu and one Muslim 
— in place of a British Raj. Pains were taken to make certain that indi- 
genous Indian candidates for commissions should be drawn from all 
over the country, and the same new policy was applied to the recruit- 
ment of other ranks. 'J'hc pace of this transformation of the Indian Army 
was greatly accelerated in the course of the Indian Army’s expansion dur- 
ing the Second W orld War. In consequ mce, the militarization of India 
had entered, by a.d. 1947, on the same stage that the militarization of 
Russia had reached in the eighteenth century. 'Phough the peasantry had 
not yet been subjected to a military service that was either compulsory or 
universal, their enrolment, by voluntary recruitment, in an army that 
had previously been a preserve for traditionally martial communities, 
indigenous and foreign, had set the Indian peasant’s feet on the military 
road which the Russian peasant’s feet had begun to tread after the way 
had been cleared in Russia by Peter’s destruction of the Streltsy in a.d. 
1698-9.* 

This militarization of a previously non-militant peasantry, which had 
thus begun in Russia in a.d. 1699 and in India in a.d. 1918, had also been 
taking place in other quarters of the W'orld. ’Phere is no need to retell in 
this place a story that lias already been told in previous contexts.’ It will 
suffice to recall that the militarization of the peasantry had been put in 
hand in l^gypt after the destruction of the Alamlfiks in a.d. 1811; in 
Turkey after the destruction of the Janissaries in a.d. 1826; in Japan 
after the voluntary abdication of the indigenous feudal lords (the daimya) 
and their indigenous military retainers (the samurai) in a.d. 1868' 9; in 
China after the deposition of the Manchu Dynasty, and disbanding of 
the Manchu Imperial banner regiments, in a.d. 191 1 ; in Korea after her 
annexation by Japan in a.d. 1910. In the present context the only 
further observation that has to be made is that this rev'olutionary mili- 
tarization of the peasantry had not been confined to the Old W’orld. An 
eighteenth century that had seen the Ru.ssian peasant inducted 'to selec- 
tive military service on the contemporary West h.uropean pattern had 
seen in Paraguay the warlike traditions of the ci-dvvant barbarian 
Guarani reanimated by the policy of resourceful Jesuit philosopher- 
kings who had been prompted by their benevolence to make this pro- 

onc division f»f all arms and oni* ravalr>' hriu.idi ; and in tlic October of the latter M*jr 
an Indian Militar> .\tadirnv lor the tr.iinin^ «)1 Indian of]nrrs was opi-nrd .it 
Dun; but tho biKinninijs ol the ' Indiani/ation’ of the Ilntish Indian Arniv went I’.uk to 
thr last >oar «)f the ] irst Woild VV.ir. J'lom A.n. luiS onwaids a srnid’ numbir ol 
\acaniics in the Ro\al .Milit.iry Aiadcpiy at Sandhurst bad birn thrown open to Inoi.in 
candidates, and, from A.n. HfzH f>nwards, \.')ian(it's had also brrii olTrrctl at ' 

fth<* training instiliitf lor the Ilritisli Koyal rnyinrtrs and ArtilliT>) and at Cr.mwcll (lot 
training institute for the British Koyal .\ir I i>n.r). In a.d. nyii the number of vacaiu '*"’ 
offered to Indian candidates at Sandhurst had been ten, while at W’oolwich it had been 
three. 

* See III. iii. 282, n. i. ^ In VI. vii. passim and IX. viii. passim. 
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vision for the defence of their Reductions against marauding Mamelucos 
from Brazil ;* and, after the break-up of the Spanish Empire of the Indies 
into a score of mutually hostile succcssor-statcs, the forgotten wars 
which the Guaranis had fought in the seventeenth century as soldiers of 
the Society of Jesus, and in an earlier age as barbarian invaders of an 
Andean Empire of the Four Quarters, had been refought in the nine- 
teenth century in Paraguay’s deadly single-handed war of a.d. 1864-70 
against the combined forces of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, and in 
the twentieth century in her duel with Bolivia in a.d. 1930-35 for posses- 
sion of the Gran Chaco. In Mexico, again, since the revolution in a.d. 
1910 against an oligarchy of Creole Spanish and other alien origin, the 
descendants of once martial Toltecs and Chichimccs had exercised them- 
selves, like a previously non-militant Chinese peasantry since the revo- 
lution in A.D. 1911 against a Manchu ‘ascendancy’, in chronic civil wars 
which had been ‘undecisive’, though unfortunately not ‘temperate’, con- 
tests. 

This widespread militarization of a hitherto primitive and, for the 
most part, pacific peasantry, that, mid-way through the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian I{ra, still accounted for some three-quarters of the 
living generation of Mankind, was an event that could hardly fail, in the 
long run, to have some decisive effect on the destinies of a Westernizing 
World. Its most impressive feature was one that was manifestly preg- 
nant with alternative possibilities, good and evil. In almost every case, 
these hitherto unmilitary peasants had no sooner been drilled and armed 
according to the latest Western fashion than they had astonished the 
World by defeating, and this with ease, old-fashioned warriors of the 
traditional type who had hitherto taken it for granted that the peasants 
were of no military account. 

The Egyptian fallahln, w ho had been subjugated, oppressed, exploited, 
and despised by an interminable series of martial alien eonquerors, 
proved their mettle by breaking the resistance of the Moreots, in those 
wild highlanders’ native mountain lairs, in a.d. 1S25, only one year after 
Mehmed 'AH had begun to di..i't the fallahin in any appreciable numbers 
into his new-model army,^ and some two thousand years after they had 
given their latest pre\ious proof of a cap»icily to make good soldiers 
when, in the service of another ^Macedonian master of their country, 
Egyptian peasant phalangites had defeated (b( ek peasant phalangites in 
pitched b tttle at Raphia in 217 B.c.^ This twict -performed achievement 
of the peasantry of h'gypt had been capped b\ the peasantry of Japan 
when in a.d. 1877, only four y'Mrs after the in.plLnientation in a.d. 1873^ 
of the conscription law of a.d. 1870,'' the' had pri down an insurrection 
of a dissident faction of the samurai of the s»‘li -assertive fief of Satsuma^ 
against a Meiji regime that had been in^ Tatcd in A.i\ ^868-9. 

The prow’ess ot these Japanese peasant conscript soldiers in this early 
ordeal is the more notew’orthy considering that, in a.d. 1873, they had 


* Sec ()’i\ iM, S.J., c^corpe: GnUicn Years on the Paranuav: A History of the Jesuit 
Missions from i()Oo to llfiJ (I ondon i934f Burn’s Oate.s\ pp. . 

= See IX. viii. 242 n. 4. ' ^ - ’* 

^ See Sansoin, The I' ^urn World and Japan (London lyso, Cresset Press), 

p. 342. s Sec ibid., pp. 339 34^* ^ PP* 347~50* 
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shown a distinct reluctance and apprehension* upon their receipt of the 
summons to take up a military calling from which they had been jealously 
excluded for at least a thousand years past, and considering further tliat 
in the event, the first enemy whom they had been called upon to face in 
the field had been a war-band of those indigenous Japanese feudal war- 
riors whom the Japanese peasant had been taught sedulously, throughout 
those last thousand years, to revere as his legitimate and invincible lords 
and masters. Even the parvenu element in a British Indian Army had 
had time, before the transfer of the raj in a.d. 194?* demonstrate, by 
gallant conduct in the General War of a.d. 1939 -45, that it, too, had 
military virtue in it which, through the long age of inhibition, had been 
awaiting, undamped, the first opportunity to declare itself. For example, 
a Bihar Regiment, raised in a.d. 1941--- “ and a Madras Regiment, re- 
formed in A.D. 1942, both distinguished themselves on the Burma front 
in warfare that was perhaps the severest ordeal to which any troops 
engaged in this Second World War were subjected in any theatre of 
operations. 

'Fhe beneficial consequence of the peasant conscript’s prompt and con- 
clusive success in pniving himself in action to be the traditional privi- 
leged warrior’s military peer was the gain won by each of these military 
demonstrations for the civil cause of social justice. ( )ne of the conspicuous 
moral shortcomings of Civilization during the first five or six thousand 
years of its currency had been its endowment of a small minority with 
material and spiritual treasures at the expense of a large majority whose 
own share in the fruits of the whole body social’s co-operative labours 
had been as inequitably inadequate as the minority’s share had been 
ineijuitably excessi\e.' This moral flaw had reappeared in the histories 
of all the civilizations that had risen and fallen since the hreaktlown of 
the Egyptiac Civilization in the Age of the Pyramid- Builders / so long as 
the Haw was allowed to persist, the institution (4 ( 'iv ili/ation would re- 
main morally unsound; and, in an aeon in which Mankinil in Process of 
Civilization had not yet succeeded in extricating itself from the practice 
of War, it would perhaps have been too much to hope that a misnui piths 
canty ihuens should succeed in securing a long-since overdue modicum ol 
social justice without ha\ing first \ indicated its claim in an ordeal by 
battle. Nevertheless, it could be argued in A.D. 1952, on tiic evidence of 
disconcerting events, that militarization had by then already , -oved in 
practice to have been too high a price to pay for an approach towaids 
egalitarianism. I’he course of Japane.se hi.slory since a.d. 1S77 aptly illus- 
trated this point; for, while, on the one hand, the Japanese conscript 
peasant army instituted in the Meiji Era had proved to be the one elfcc- 
tivc institution for .securing a minimum c)f social justice for a still con- 
spicuously depressed majority in a Japanese Society that had continued, 

* S»-f Sansf)m, op. <it., p. 411. 

- Thf I-irst Hihtir tame into cxi'.tfncr on tlif iqth Scptcnibcr, i‘;4** 

the Kleventh Battalion <»f the Ninetrrnth 1 I\ilrr.ih.Ki Ki I'lmrnt was ^oiiM'ittcl into 
rejjiilar battalion ami mlrsi^rnatfil. 'Fhi » was the first liriu* th.it altoririnals wen* recruiu 
into the Indian Army. 4’he Seioiul Battalion of the Bih.ir Ktninient was raised <»n 1 

1st December. if>42, at Aura, l ifts per cent, of its rerri'ils were I'lom the ahoTiU"’^ 
forest hill tribes of Chota N.iupnr 

3 .See pp. 4S<y, ubo\e, and p. 5O1, below. Sec I. i- *4* 
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in the main, to be authoritarian and oligarchic, this self-same Japanese 
conscript peasant army had been employed during the same period as 
an instrument of military aggression against Japan’s neighbours by a 
Westernizing regime in Japan which had been unable or unwilling to 
think of any better device for raising the standard of living of a depressed 
peasantry wuthin the national frontiers than the method —long since con- 
demned by the judgement of History, but not yet discredited in human 
consciences— of taking tribute by force of arms from a still more deeply 
depressed peasantry in foreign parts. 

An historian, contemplating this evil consequence — exemplified in re- 
cent Japanese history- of the success with which the peasant majority of 
Mankind was being militarized on Western lines, could find no comfort 
in the fact that an aggressive Militarism, e\oked by this institutional 
pioecss of mililarizatfon, had carried its Japanese addicts into disaster 
in A.D. 1945 ^ military adventure in which a new’-rnodel military 

machine was being perversely used by its makers for the morally inde- 
fensible purpose of trying to raise the peasantry’s standard of living in 
one country at the rest of the World’s expense by force of arms; for in 
this case, as in others, Militarism had not recoiled upon its authors until 
alter it had enabled them to inflict monstrous injury on Society at large. 
It the observer was to gauge che probable eftecls of the militarization of 
the peasantry upon a Westernizing \\ orld’s prosp(‘cts, he had to ask 
himself whether the hatching of Militarism from militarization, which 
had been the sequel to the history of militarization on Western lines in 
Japan, appeared to be the rule or the exception in a Westernizing World’s 
current history. 

There were, no doubt, here and there, peasant populations liiat could 
be militarized with inipunitv. The Lgvptian peasant conscript army was 
peihaps a case in point; for the promise -or menace— implicit in the 
inaugural victorv that it had won in an offensive campaign against the 
Moieots in a.d. 1825 had been belied by its signal failures to suppiess 
the Mahdl Muhammad Ahmad’s insurrection in the Sfidan in A.D. 
1883 5 and to expel the Zioi *s f.om Palestine inA.D. 1948-9.^ Thus 
in Egvpt the inilitai ization of the local peasantiy bade fair to be as in- 
nocuous as it had been in the Kingdom of \aples.- 

\\\is It this Ivgvptian experience 01 was it the Japanese experience that 
was to be aken its an index of the effect of miliMnzalion on the temper 
of the noi. -Western peasaiiiiv as a whole? a moment when a North 
Korean and a Chinese conscript peasant army wue fighting side by side 

' Tfie Kl'n ptian .\inu i ros>n.l tbi* F^^pto-Pal^‘'tlm.^n ’ ii ur on the 15th Xlay, 
an <11 iiiistii. c i iiu nt be t\\ Lcn till I j'\ptiaii iin .1 i'* nng iNtriinunt'' \as tji^jiied on the 

2sth 1 i*biii.ii\ , Kj p; 

*riu* si^nitu tine I ol a lonsinpt Fn\pti.in pt.isain i ni\ s on tm* whole inglorious 
o^eoid IS undiiln’ d In Fiotissoi \\ ilium XKNi Mu tollowiiiK tomnu-n^. ‘Among 
some penpUs the ps* hohigual obstaeks to inilii. ion .ire tienumi ms. A nation 
wiihimt nnlit.ir\ tiadilions pie-xuits \ii\ rtliaetorN m.itcrul. hg\ptian tallahs and I orto 
ItiL.m iibaros ..re two c.isos, .md some ot the ’ndi.in peoples the ncn).,alis, for example 
~ niijsi bt nilar. '^J'he inilitaix Mitues laiinot be itilkd into existtnee at will, >et are 
'er> iieedtiil il in .iinn is to figbt tlKitiMK. 1 he inihtai\ Mitues tan, howe\er, mani- 
kst theinstKes spontaneoiisls \ hen tht\ aie gixeii i i ham e, as is demonstrated by the 
rtiords oi the Hihai and Xl.uli.is itm. unts t»t the ii.Jun Arnn in the .Second World 
'V^a^(st^• p. 510, abo\e), .iiid this ’ .oUii cxidcnce ib no less peitinent than the Fgxptian 
tMdenee. ‘ \ 
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against a composite Western expeditionary force in a Korean theatre of 
military operations, while a Russian conscript peasant army in reserve 
was standing to arms both in Eastern Siberia and in Eastern Germany, 
it was evident that the temper and capacity of troops of this type would 
count for much in the shaping of a Westernizing World’s destinies. 
What light was thrown on the peasant-soldier’s qualities by his past per- 
formance ? History indicated that, as might have been expected a priori^ 
he was at his strongest in military situations calling for the exercise of the 
passive military virtues. He was stronger in endurance than in initiative, 
and stronger in defending his own country against an invader than in 
playing the invader’s part himself. 

In the history of a Westernized Russian peasant army, which was older, 
by more than a century, than other arm es of the kind, the glorious pas- 
sages, up to date, had all taken the form of ultimately successful wars of 
defence fought on Russian soil against an invader who, in the first phase 
of the war, had been apt to carry all before him. ’Phis had been the story 
of the Northern War of a.d. 1700 21, in which Peter the (Jn-at’s callow 
peasant army had won its spurs in a.d. 1709 at Poltava, in the I'krainc, 
against Charles Nil’s far-ranging Swedes; the story of the foiling of 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in a.d. icSia ; and the story of the foiling of 
Hitler’s invasion in a.d. 1940-4, when, in November 1942, the tide had 
been turned at the approaclies to Stalingrad. On the other hand, in the 
Russo-Turkish wars of a.d, itSzS 9 and a.d. 1877 8, in which the Tsar, 
by assuming Charles Nil’s and Napoleon’s aggressive role, had thrust 
the Westernized Russian peasant army’s classic defensive role upon this 
army’s feebler Turkisli counterpart, tlie noteworthy feature, on each 
occasion, had been, not Russia’s victory in the second year’s campaign, 
but her failure to overcome 'I’urkey’s resistance in the first campaigning 
season. 

The extent of a nineteenth-century Russia’s superiority over a nine- 
teenth-century Turkey in military resources, as well as in experience of 
w'aging war on Western lines, had made an ultimate Russian victory 
a foregone conclusion in any trial of strength between the two Powers in 
that age; the length of the time that it had taken Russia, in both wars, to 
win her inevitable victory, and the lieaviness of the price that she had 
found herself compelled to pay for it, had given the me.isurc in which 
a conscript peasant army’s moral and eliiciency were apt to 'eprcciatc 
when this military instrument was transferred from the defensive role in 
which it felt itself at home to an aggressive role which it was accustomed 
to associate, not with glorious victories won l)y its own arms, but with 
shameful defeats incurred by enemy invaders of a patriot peasantry’s own 
country. The*, beau role of offering a patriotic resistance to an invader was 
the moral advantage that had inspired a ’I'urkisli conscript | asant 
army to give so good an account of itself, against such heavy odds, m 
otherwise de.spcrately adverse circumstances. A newly enrolled '1 iiikisn 
peasant-soldiery’s achievement in the campaign of a.d. 1828, when it 
had succeeded in preventing the Russian .Army from crossing the Bal- 
kan Range, had been particularly meritorious, considering that Sultan 
Mahmud II had not been able to make any serious progress with the 
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organization of his new-model army until after the destruction of the 
Janissaries on the 15th June, 1826. 

1 he same conclusions emerge from the history of a Chinese conscript 
peasant army organized on Western lines since the overthrow of the 
IVIanchu regime in A.n. iiji i. After twenty years dev’oted to preliminary 
domestic exercises in civil wars, the C hincse peasant-soldier had won his 
spurs in his stubboin defence of an area in (Greater Shanghai against a 
Japanese assault from the 28th January to the 3rd March, 1932.* In 
psychology as well as in strategy this campaign had been reminiscent of 
the Russo-Turkish wars of A.i). 1828-9 and A.n. 1877-8, and it had been 
prophetic of China s ultimate victory over Japan in a defensive war on a 
sub-continental scale that was to drag on from a.d. 1937 to a.d. 1945. At 
Shanghai in a.d. I 932 > Balkans in the nineteenth century, the 

mcnal victory had been won by the belligerent who had managed by 
sheer endurance to postpone the hour of a defeat which he knew to be 
ultimately inevitable owing to the odds being overw^heliningly in his 
antagonist’s favour, while this ultimate victor had been humiliated by 
having to take so long, and pay so high, to overcome the resistance of an 
antagonist who was notoriously not his match. 

If a non- Western peasant-soldiery that had proved itself so stalwart in 
wars in defence of its own hearths and homes had thus been found to 
lose so much of its spirit when it w’as led into wars of aggression on 
foreign soil, was not this an historical fact that was of good augury for 
I'Jankind’s prospects.^ Did it not mean that, though the non- Western 
^^'orld had been ♦ollowing Western Europe along the road of militariza- 
tion, there might ncveitheless be some hope that the baneful rankling 
of militarization into Militarism, which had been the ruin of Western 
E'urope, might not, after all, be the destiny of the World at large? Any 
Western ribserver who might be tempted to look to this consideration for 
comfort in A.D 1952 would have been wise to temper his optimism by 
reminding himself that the (piality in the non-Western peasantry which 
had made it possible to drill them .^^o easily into becoming, for the most 
part, such uncxpectedlv goo 'Olt .ers was a habit which would also 
impel them unejuestioningly to obey the word c'f command, even when 
this bade them advance gloomily to the attack instead of bidding them 
stand cheerfully on the defensive. The soldierly triit in this peasantry’s 
traditional ethos was an ingrained habit of subinissiveness imprinted by 
an immen.orially old expcwcnce of living in a •>tate ot serfdom on the 
’verge of s' u vation ; and a submissiveness th it h. d not availed to beget a 
fighting-man w'hen it had been mated with mihia: iZation in the soul of 
an Egyptian fall.lh had borne a drag^m’s-t uilh crou in t! e soul of this 
h-gyptian peasant’s Korean cousin. 

A Western Msloiian who, cn route fro 1 ^^lsln to Seoul on the 15th 
November, 1929, has seen nothing in the 1 ...ean peasants, visible from 
his railway-carriage w'indow, except a pathetic submissiveness mated 
with a comic unpracticality, had lived to chide himself, tw'cnty-three 
year.s later, 1, r having left out of account, in committing himself to that 

' Sic TiiMihcc. A. J., iU.d P vr, V. M.: Sinvcy of I nteniatio mI Affahs, 193^ 
(hoiulon H'lfoicl), pp. 480 95- 

U ii915.ix 
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ill-judged appraisal, the combination of martial prowess and technologi- 
cal resourcefulness through which those ineffective-looking Koreans* 
indomitable forebears had once countered and defeated a Japanese assault 
upon their country in the Korcan-Japanesc War of a.d. 1592-8. This 
admonitory testimony of Korean history had been ignored by the Wes- 
tern traveller in a.d. 1929, as his own words now rose against him to 
testify. 

‘[The] inaudible music of the Korean lanilscapc [this traveller had writ- 
ten in A.D. 1929] was not the serene and triumphant “music of the 
spheres’*. It was an elejzy in a minor key — a dir^e over a country that ^\as 
in the autumn of its days. 'Phe rhythm was repeated in the movements of 
the little people who were working: conscienciously but lanj^uitlly in the 
fields or creeping the roads. The little men and little women were 

all dressed in white — appropriately to the country’s mooil, since whiti in 
the East is usually the colour of mourning, yet in a tnanner oh\ iously ejuite 
unsuitable for the da\ ’s wtirk. In other ct)Untries the husbandman ^nrds 
up his loins for the combat with Nature. But nobculy could possibly t>iid 
up those voluminous white robes; and what h(>urs tht women must sj^end 
in washinn out of them the mud imparted daily by those terraced fields in 
which their wearers laboured! The last touch of (luaintness was j^iven hy 
the men’s diminutive top-hats of black j/la/ed jzair/e which were held in 
posititm on the crown of the head by a ribbon tied under the chin. . . . 
Yes, the poor Koreans were a joke. . . . 

‘Look at this scene at a country railway station where . . . the hical 
Japanese colony is seunp: olT the Jajwnese polici'-commaiulant and his 
lady. . . . Where . . . are the Koreans? I'or there is nobody \isible on this 
Korean platform except the Japanese colony ami oursibes. ( ), there they 
arc, a whole crowil of them, hertied behinei a hairier in the hack^ZPmnd. 
^rhe expression on their pathetic faces was not e\en faintly resentful. It 
was wholly submissi\c. And, as 1 j^lanced from one row' of taees to the 
other, I felt as if 1 were a spectator of some comedy of manners, with the 
Japanese pla>in^ “empire-buildeis’’ and the Koreans “i\ots“ or “fallfi- 
hin”. So the Koreans were Japan’s Bengalis! And I could si ari i ly sup- 
press an unmannerly miflaw as 1 suddenly thou^'ht; of a colony of ants 
beaiin^ sway o\er their insect-cattle.’* 

The wayfaring Occidental Philistine who had written these jiatio- 
nizing words in a.d. 1929 had it is true, also written, in the same context, 
that a ‘ghostly music, audible all the time to the inwaril sense, would nut 
allow’ one to forget that’, besides being a jok(‘, the Koie.' s ‘weie a 
tragedy’; and, in the liglit of an obvious analogy between Ja|)anese rule 
in Korea and a British Raj in India which, in a.d. 1929, was ahead) in 
process of liquidation, he liad also foreseen the passing of a Japanese 
ascendancy. 

‘As I strf>lh d up and down that platfoim, looking/ at the scene that was 
bcin^r pla>ccl before me there, (he inaudible music of (lie Korean hu . Mape 
bejran to de\elop a secondary tlume, which was an t IcLjy over the prospects 
<jf Japanese dominion. While the overtones were still soimdinjr the dii^^tj 
of Korea’s national past, this undertone san^ the transitoriness of all 
insular (onijuests on Continental ground. *^ 

* Ariifild J.: /J Journey to China (l.ondun Constable), pp- *•''5 

^ Il)id., p. 1S7. 
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This twenty-three-years-old intimation of mortality was still pertinent 
in A.D. 1952, since by that date the ever accelerating shrinkage in the 
scale of the Oikmmeni, as measured in terms of human means of com- 
munication, had reduced the effective size of the Island of North America 
to about that of the British Isles or the Japanese Archipelago twenty- 
three years back. Yet, in catching in a.d. 1929 this glimpse of the irony 
in the destiny of an ephemeral Japanese rule in Korea, the observer had 
failed to penetrate to the inwardness of the tragedy in the destiny of 
Japan’s Korean subjects. What he had seen had reminded him of the 
social insects, but he had failed to apprehend the meaning of this cue. 
He had failed to recollect that the inhuman or superhuman discipline to 
which the social insects had subjected themselves had enabled them to 
cultivate a super-Spartan Militarism;* that a discipline which had been 
the matrix of Alilitarism had been the fiuit of habits of docility, industry, 
and endurance; that, for the inculcation of these ant-like or bee-like 
mores in the Human Psyche, the best school in tlie \\orld had been the 
life and labour of a primitive peasantry working at a standard of living 
just above starvation-level ; and that it w as no accident that Frederick IPs 
Prussian Janissaries, like Mehmcd IPs Ottoman Imperial Slave-House- 
hold before them, had been recruited from a subject peasantry and not 
from the wilful and waywaid scions of a traditional privileged wairior 
class. 

The traditional submissiv eness of the peoples of Asia had, since time 
immemorial, taken the political form of passive obedience to arbitrary 
governments, and the cultural process of V esteinization would have to 
go far beyond the rudimentary accomplishment of acquiring a Western 
military technique befoic the Asian peasant -soldier would begin to 
^hink of questioning, or, a fortiori, defving, orders from above to sacrifice 
his life even in an aggressive war that meant nothing to him personally. 
On the other hand the citizens of West European stales who were 
accustomed to exercise at least some measure of control over their govern- 
ments, through parliaments conqv)sed of their own elected representa- 
tives, would be apt to displa heii novel unwarhkencss in compelling 
their governments to submit, Vichv fashion, to a foreign aggressor rather 
than go to war for the traditional object of preserving their countries’ 
sovereign independence at a cost in life, property, and w elfare which the 
WVst Eun pcan peoples might now no longer have the V\ill to pay. 

How fa. could mid-twentieth-century Asian governments go in ex- 
ploiting t:’eir subjects’ ingrained submissiv enes- ior military purposes? 
On the evidence of recent liistory, they couht g,) less far in a war of 
aggression abroad than in a defensive war m uig.it thei* own soil; yet 
History had demonstrated that they coulu mike dicir peasant armies 
obey, however reluctantly, the order U uch into battle even in a 
foreign campaign for which they had no h..art. W hat were the limits of 
the Asian peasant-soldier's enduranc( in honouring his rulers’ demands 
upon his self-sacrificing submissiv’eness ? In W estern eyes it might look 
as if the Clm.ese or Russi-'^n peasant -soldier had given his government a 
blank cheque drawn on his life; )''t Histoi*} had demonstr'^lcd that there 
1 See III. iii. 88 -1 1 1. 
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was some limit — however remote this mi^ht be by Western standards 

beyond which neither a Chinese nor a Russian Government could ven- 
ture, with impunity, to conlinue to turn the screw on their long-sulTerinj» 
subjects. Chinese regimes, from the Ts’in Dynasty’s to the Kuomin- 
tang’s inclusive, that had had the temerity to give the screw just one turn 
too many, had repeatedly paid for this excess by the forfeiture of their 
mandate to bear rule; and in Russian history it had been the same story. 

The Temper in the Soru t Union and in the United States 

A Tsardom tliat had had the wisdom to take the sting out of the Rus- 
sion people’s sufferings, defeat, and humiliation in tlie C’rimean W'ai by 
conceding tlie reforms of the eighteen-sixties had paid with its life for 
its stilf-neckcdness in refusing to fores *^all trouble once again by paying a 
corresponding ransom for subsequent military reverses. The sutferings, 
defeat, and humiliation that the ’Psardom had brought upon the Rus- 
sian people by an imperialistic policy in Korea that liad preeipitated the 
Russo-Japanese War of a.d. 1904 5 had provoked the abortive Russian 
Revolution of a.o. 1905 ; the far worse tribulations of the ( Jeneral \\ ar of 
A. I). 1914 had cost the'l’sardom its existence in the double revolution of 
A.D. 1917: and the breakdown of the Russian people’s endurance on 
that occasion was noteworthy, consiilering that in a.d. 1917 the Russian 
peasant army had been fighting in self-defence against invading armies 
on Russian soil -a posture in which it had shown itself indomitable in 
A.D. 1812 and in which it was to display the same invincibility in A.:). 

It seemed, then, that tlierc were limits- even in a manifestly defensive 
war on home ground, and even without allowing for the unpredictable 
effects of atomic weapons upon the most tenacious habit of endurance — 
at which the ///o;v//of Russia or anv other peasant couiUry would collapse 
under the strain of war w aged on WV'stcrn lines. Russia, like l‘'rance, but 
on a greater scale and to a more extreme degree, had suffereil, twice in 
one lifetime, tlie agonies of a war in her own country, inllicti «1 on her by 
a deliberately ruthless invader; and tin* fibre of Russian endurance cfiuKl 
not be so tough as to liave remained unaffected by this experience. 
Nevertheless, it seemed likely that the (iovernment of the Soviet I'ninn 
would face the terrors of a war with the Tnited Stales lather than make 
any political concession to the Knited States that, in Russiaii ■ ves, would 
be tantamount to submission to an American ascendancy; and it also 
seemed likely that, if the Sov iet I nion did ev er go to war w ith the I "nited 
States, it would he able to carry a traditionally submissive Russian people 
with it, even if the initial militaiy operations on the Russian side took the 
form of invailing and overrunning countries allied U) the I nited Stales, 
and not the form of resisting an American invasif)n of the territories or 
the Soviet I-nion and it.s satellites. Ivven then, a Russian peasant -sol- 
diery’s habit of submissively obeving their rulers’ most dista.iteful orders 
might be expected to prevail over a war-weariness bred by recent and 
poignant experiences of war in their own c»)untry. 

If it was thus likely that there were circumstances in which the Sovat 
Union could and would go to war with a Great Power of its o vn calibre, 
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was this also to be predicted of the United States? The question was a 
pertinent one, since there could not be a major war unless two Powers of 
first-class calibre were each prepared in the last resort to go to war with 
the other; and, when, at the opening of the latter half of the twxmticth 
century, an inquirer put to himself the question whether the United 
States, as well as the Soviet Union, was willing to face a w^ar witl i the one 
Power of her own calibre that was still on the map, he would find himself 
giving this question an affirmative answer. 

Since the declaration of the independence of the United States, and 
perhaps since the first settlement of the oldest of the Thirteen Colonies, 
the American people had been one of the most unmilitary, yet at the 
same time one of the most martial, of the nations of the Western World. 
They had been iinmilitary in the sense that tliey had disliked submitting 
themselves to military discipline and had had no Gallic ambition to see 
their country win military glory for such glory’s own sake. They had 
been martial in the sense that, till the date of the closing of the frontier 
circa A 1890, the^ had ahsays numbered among them a contingent of 
frontiersmen accustomed, not only to bearing arms, but to using these 
at their own personal discretion in pursuit of their own private enter- 
prises - a state ol affairs which had become obsolete in (Jreat Britain, 
even on the Anglo-Scottish Border, after the Union of the C’rowms in 
A.D. 1603, and obsolete in most Continental West luiropean countries 
since before the close of the fifteenth century. I’he martial spirit of ten 
generations of American frontiersmen would ha\e been acknow’ledged by 
the North American Intlians at any time since the first landing of White 
men from the British Isles on American coasts; by the English colonists* 
French ri\als in the eighteenth century; and by their Mexican victims 
in the nineteenth century- and these encounters between the Anglo- 
American frontiersmen and their competitors for the possession of North 
America are also e\ idence that not only the frontiersmen, but the Ameri- 
can peopK* as a whole, were prepared, e\cepti(»nally and temporarily, to 
submit themsehes to a milit n-y discipline without which the frontiers- 
men’s personal spiiit and pi .vess would have been unable to prevail 
against antagonists of their own cultural le\el. 

The soldierly i|uafities latent in the American people as a w'hole had 
been revealed to their British adversaries in the wars of A n. I 77 S “83 
1812-14, their (]ei nan adversaries in the wars of 1910 -18 and 

1941- 5; ' nt, up to date, b\ far the most impi -ssive demonstration of 
Americaii valour, discipline, generalship, and. not least, endurance had 
been given in a W’ar in which Americans h id been arrayed against 
Americans. The civil w’ar ot A.D. i8f)i betAe^n the Union and the 
Confederaev had been the longest, the mo'^l stubhori., the costliest in 
casualties, an 1 tin* most fertile in technoA il innovations of all wars in 
the Western World betw cen the end of the Napoleonic \\ ars and the out- 
break of the iMi-st \\'orld W ar ; and this was a portent that the twentieth- 
century G< rman militarists had tw’ice overlooked to their own undoing. 

Moreover, the tw'o wiuld w'ars that, wuhin living memory, had har- 
rowed Germany and (Jerr':* Russian and W^est European victims, 
as severely as^-the American C’iVil War had harrow’ed the South, had left 
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the United States virtually unscathed. The psychological effects that 
two world wars in one lifetime had produced on the moral of West 
Europeans had hardly made themselves felt on the American side of the 
Atlantic. This immunity from a living experience of war in their own 
country seemed likely to prevail over a traditional aversion from Mili- 
tarism if the American people were to he facetl, or to believe themselves 
to be faced, with a choice between submitting to the Russians and light- 
ing them; and in A.i). 1952 it could not be doubted by any open-cved 
observer that the American people would indeed be prepared to face the 
terrors of a war with the Soviet Union rather than make any concession 
to the Soviet Union that, in American eyes, would be tantamount to 
submission to a Russian ascendancy. On this point of being willing to 
fight another major war in the last resort —and it was a crucial point for the 
eventual decision of the still open question whether there was, or was not, 
tobca'riiird World War — the Americans and the Russians felt and thought 
alike in a.d. 1952, as far as could be judged by a West European observer. 


The Psychological Comcqucnccs of Atomic Warfare 

Yet there was no people in the World-- not even the Russian people 
and not e\en the American - that was in a position to boast in advance 
that, m a third world war, it would be capable of staying the course; 
for, though War might be coeval with Civilization itself, an advancing 
Western technology’s discovery of the ‘know-how* for releasing atomic 
energy for military purposes had now aggravated the incidence of a 
familiar social e\il to a degree at which it seemed no longer likely to 
produce its familiar psychological eifects. 

I’he new psychological situation, created by the invention of atomic 
weapons, which had made an aggravation in the degree of the se\erily 
of the incidence of War amount to a dilfcrencc that was virtually ont* of 
kind, arose, of course, out of the conseciuent Immense enhancement of 
War’s lethal power. 

In War as it had In en traditionally waged, each individual combatant 
had gone into action fortified by the knowletlge that the chances were in 
favour of his coming through ali\e anti even unscatheil, ami that, the 
greater the courage, the cool-headedness, and the disci})line that he and 
his companions ii^ arms displayed, the lighter their casualties were likely 
to be. In the history of Hellenic warfare down tf) ^71 u.(\, ih Lacedae- 
monians had notoriously kept their casualties h)w bv keeping their 
martial spirit high;* and even the de\oted three hundretl Spartiates who 
had gone to their deaths at 'I’hermop\lae in the }ear 4S0 B (’. had sacri- 
ficed their li\es in the consoling knouletlge that neither their country 
nor even their families would die with them. In picking his three hundred 
devotees, King Leonidas is said to have been careful not to t:- .e any 
fighting man who did not leave a son at home behind him;- he and these 
three humlred companions were all aware that, even if no single one ot 
them were to return alive (ami rinly two of them did survive in the 
event), the total loss of a force of this number would not jeopardize the 

^ Xtnoplion: Rc^/mhlua Laa'iltirmnnionim^ ihap. ix, (}UOtc(i already in HI- ni* ^ 3 * 

^ Herodotus, Hook VII, < liap. 205. 
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existence, or even cripple the fighting-power, of a Lacedaemonian Com- 
monwealth whose combatant strength was estimated to have been, at 
this time, about eight thousand Spartiates, all as good soldiers as the 
three hundred, without counting the fighting men from the perioecic 
Lacedaemonian communities, who were ‘good enough soldiers, even 
though they might not be the Spartiates’ equals’.* As for the future of 
the Lacedaemonian body politic, the Lacedaemonian Government were 
said to have received an oracle from Delphi assuring them that, in the 
current war with the Achaemcnian Empire, Lacedaemon would not be 
,viped out by the enemy if a King of Sparta were to forfeit his life, and 
this was afterw'ards supposed to have been one of the decisive considera- 
tions in Leonidas’ mind when he took In’s decision to stand fast at Ther- 
mopylae and die thcrc.^ Leonidas and the rest of the three hundred thus 
believed, on the day on which they went to their deaths, that, if they did 
lose their lives, there w ould infallibly still be a Sparta in being to receive 
the news that they had died in carrying out their countrymen’s orders; 
and this is, of course, the theme of the Cean poet Simonides’ immortally 
ambiguous couplet.^ They could also feel sure that these surviving 
countrymen of theirs w'ould not forget either their deed or their names.”* 
'^I'he self-sacrilicc of Lconidiis and his three hundred in the year 480 
B.c.^ w’as thus rational, as well as heroic, under the technological con- 
ditions in which War w'as w’aged in that year and at any later date down 

’ See the words that Herodotus puts inro the mouth of tlie exiled Spartan King 
Damaiatus, who was MTsiny on Xerxes’ staff, in Hook VII, chap. 234. 

’ lleiod<ilus, Hook \ II, < hap. 220. 

' (Juottd hy 1 lernilntus in Ih'ok N’ll, chap. 228. 

♦ .Some tliiitv or fotlv \ears alt»’r the event a lomplete list of the names of the three 
bundled was obtained at Sparta b\ Herodotus (see Hook Vll, chap. 224; 

(i. H. (Jnindy, llie di^tin^'iu-'hctl .Modem \Ve<5tem hi-^toiian of The Great Persian 
Wat (London njoi, Muiray), aiuues, m his chapter on Thcrmopvlac (pp. 257 -u 7 )» 
Inal, when l.toiiidas, alter leceiMti^ the inlellii{cnce that his position had been turned 
hv an eiuiny fon e, took liis dci t^ion to continue to hold his ground, between the moun- 
tains and the se.i, with the Lacedaemonian, Theban, and 'I'hespian rontuiKcnts of his 
own foire, amiumting to lathcr mt re than one half of his total clfcctives, he was not 
witlinj'L ami clcliheiatelv saerifu mg his men’s lues together with his Ovvn, hut W'as 
diMdmg hi-, force with tlie intent- o and expeit.ition that the eonlingtnts which he was 
sending to the re.ir would not t.i the opi>i>rtunity, as they actually did lake it, for 
dcLaniping, hut woukl occupy and hold a po-iiion on li e path o\er the mountains along 
xvhii h the enemy turnlng-nioN enient was being made, in time to be .able to bring to a 
halt the enenu’s adxante Irom this (iuartv.r, while Leonidas, with his half of the con- 
federate aimy, eoniiniicd to block the pasi.age of the enem>’s mam body through the 
pass i)t 'r u'imop\ l.ie itself. • . • 1 1 

^rhis n isieilv aiul persu.isue int* rpretation of wh.n was in Leon’das mind at that 
nioment • osipones the hour ot the Lacedaemonian an ' Thespian contingents’ witting 
ami dchl ..ite saenliee of their Inis without cheating ih se heroes of the glory of haxing 
perh>rmed their heroii' act of .sclt-saeiilieo at a later h ur t the same memorable day; 
for indisput.'ihlv thev did deliberately saenliee their Ir . -\hen, upon receipt of the news 
that the enemy lurning-lorcc had now suei— cd'-d .i ueh 'Uching ()U^ of the mountains on 
to the c'oa-it.il plain in their rear, athw-art their nb pos*-! ’e line of retreat, they 
their decision to i«*tire to the famous hillock and n’ «’s'' their last -itand thcie, instead of 
taking a dec'isi n to l.iv down their aims, whic ' what the I hebans did m this now 
quite des]HTale sit I uion. . . ... 

Thus Cliundv’s theimy, if acecpteil, le.ixcs the l.accdaemonians and 1 hcspians still 
eventually :aeritieing their lues as delihct itely as they are said to 1 avc sacriliccd them 
according to the Heroilotean rendeiing of the traditional story. , 1 u* 

In the III'* n'sts of his own rei onstruetion of the course of events, ( j run dy casts doubt 
on both the * torv of the orae'.e and the siorv that Leonidas did not take with anyone 
who had not a son lO leave behind him at Spana. \et the second, at least, of these two 
stories is siirelv credible, sim . Leonidas’ expedition must, from tue outset, have been 
one in which >il participants will have faced the likelihood that they were going to lose 
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to the 6th August, a.d. 1945, when an atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. Let us suppose, however, that the Babylonic, Egyptiac, and 
Syriac civilizations had been 2,425 years ahead of a latter-day Western 
Civilization in the development of j\Iilitary Technology. I'hc supposi- 
tion is not fantastic, considering that, in some branches of 'Fechnology, 
these older civilizations were at least that much in advance; and, if we 
allow this licence to our imagination, we may find ourselves puzzled to 
estimate how Leonidas and his three hundred would have acted in circum- 
stances that w'ould have stultified most of the considerations that arc 
attributed to them. 

Suppose that Xerxes’ invading army had not been constrained, as it 
was, by the state of Military ’Pechnology at the time, to kill Leonidas 
and his three hundred companions in h md-to-hand combat with swords 
and spears, or at short range with arrows; suppose that they had had a 
stock of two atomic bombs, one to drop on the Cji eek force at 'Thermopy- 
lae, and another to drop simultaneously on Sparta- or, better still, that 
they had had a single hydrogen bomb whose explosion would instan- 
taneously have destroyed all life in Continental ICuropean (jreece and in 
the Aegean Archipelago before the Achacmenian expeditionary force had 
started cautiously to advance from its assembly-point in the interior of 
Anatolia: in those then inconceivable circumstances there would ha\e 
been no perpetuation of the three hundred devotees’ families, since the 
sons whom they had left behind at home would have been killed at the 
same instant as their fathers; there would have been no Sparta to recei\c 
the news of the three hundred heroes’ faithlulness unto death* and to 
remember their deed and their names; no Simonides to compose an 
epitaph; and no monumental mason to engrave it. 'I'he presupposition 
of the three hundred Spartiates’ self-sacrilice was an assurance w hicli, 
in these hypothetical circumstances, would have been denied to them - 
that, in gi\ing their lives, they were saving their country’s existence; and 
this w’as likewise the theme of another epitaph composed b\ Simonides 
in commemoration, not of Spartiates who had fallen in defence of Sparta 
against Achacmenian aggression, but (jf ^J'egeatans who had fallen in 
defence of 'Fegca against Lacedaemonian aggression some years Liter. 

Twi'be St’ dvOpumo)V dpernv ovx oct to KaTTViU 
alOipa (iaio/xteT^s' rvpvxdpov T’eycVi^’ 

ot fiovXovTO TToXir fiev ^XevOfpia TcOaXinnv 
Traial AtTreie, avToi S’ €V TTpofLaxoLiJi Oaveiv.^ 

their lives, even if ihev believed that the Lacedaemonian Cio\ernn^ent KcnviincU inUndid 
to reinforce Leonidas’ little army, and r\en it they were unaware that the jiosition .it 
Thermop\lae could be turned \i.i a path over the mountains. On the last day, wlun the 
position had in tail been turned by the ererny bctoie any reinton ements had nathul 
the Hellenic armv, the normal human leac tion was cither to dec amp (as was done bv the 
contin^jents \^hlch, atiordini? to (irundv's hvpothesis, had been detached bv Leonidas 
to thee k the advance of the enemy turning-fore cj or thereafter to surrender (as w. done 
by the The bans) Kveri if Leonidas did tro into actic»n that day, v\ilh little rn<»re than one 
half of his total forre, v\ith the intention ot siill holdini' his j-iosition while the other 1 .in 
of the forte thtc kc-d the enemy’s turniiiK-movernent, the decision in the^e c irt uinst.incis 
to continue to hold his ground instead of withdrawing while the toast was still tlear v\.is 
heroic enouKh; and the .Spartan and Thespian survivors’ subset|ucnt dei ision to die 
fiKhtint; after the enemy turninK-movement had been reported to have at hieved success 
was just as heroic as it has always been deemed to be. ‘ Rev. ii. lO* 

^ Anth. Pal. VII. 512; Uergk, P.L.il.^ 4th ed., 111. 4^9. 
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The point made in this poem is that the fallen Tegeatan fighting-men had 
been free to choose between preserving their lives and sacrificing them 
and that, in choosing to sacrifice them, they had chosen right because, at 
this price, they had purchased the preservation of treasures which, for 
them, were of far greater value. Suppose, however, that, instead of being 
inspired by a reasonable hope of being able to save Tegea from physical 
destruction and to hand her on to their children with her political inde- 
pendence still intact, these heroic Tegeatan fighting-men had known in 
advance that a Lacedaemonian atomic bomb would annihilate legea’s 
masonry, independence, and progeny in the same flash as her combatant 
troops in the lield, what would have been a 'legeatan warrior’s psycho- 
logical reaction then.? ‘Who dies, if England live?’* was a question to 
which, in a pre-atoinic age, a noble soul had been able to give only one 
amwer; but this time-honoured challenge had undergone a discon- 
certing mutation since the explosion at Hiroshima on the 6th August, 
i()45, and the question had now come to read: ‘Who can die to make 
England live, if England has to die with him?’ While few' might be found 
to dispute that pro patrin mori was duke et decorum,- it was not indis- 
putable that to die re/V//, instead of for, one’s country would be cither 
gratifying or even meritorious. 

No doubt this reformulation of the question docs not dispose of the 
problem, for there is an element in heroism which is beyond Reason 
because it is above it. If wc can imagine I^eonidas and his three hundred 
being deprived, by an ante-dated advent of atomic warfare, of all the 
reasons that they may ha\e gi\en to themselves to rationalize a resolve to 
sacrifice their lives, we can still imagine them doing, nevertheless, exactly 
what they did. When, si\ly-five vears, or thereabouts, before the three 
hundred Spartiates gave their lives at Thermopylae, Cyrus’s general 
Ih’rpagus hail been imposing Achacinenian rule on the south-west 
corner of Asia Alinor, the fighting-men of Xanthus, ‘when they had been 
defeated in the field and been driven w ithin their city walls’, had ‘col- 
lected their women and children and property and slaves in the citadel*, 
had ‘made a holocaust of the b\ setting the citadel on fire, and’ had 
‘then bound themselves by the most formidable mutual oaths [to seek 
their own deaths], and’ had ‘duly made a sortie and died fighting to the 
last man’.* On the same occasion the Xanthians’ neighlxnirs the Caunians 
had met the same challenge w ith the same respf)nsc.-* 'J’his was also to be 
tile response of the Alarmaieis in 334 B.c.'’ and »f the 'ryrians in 332 B.c. 
to Alexai'der, of the Isaurians on the morrow of Alexander’s death to 
Perdiccas,^’ of the Carthaginians in 146 B.(\ tt^ ipio Aemilianus, of the 
Xanthians (once again) in 42 B.r. to Bniuis,' of the Jews in a.d. 70 to 

’ Kipliim, Kudvanl: For All IIV Ua,r And Ate. 

■ Hoi.uc; (Jar r, I tut. Honk III, Ode ii, 1 . 13. 

’ llcmdutus, Hook I, ili.ip. 17(1. 

‘ Sff iliid. _ . , , 

Sff Diodorus of AjiMiiim: .1 1 thrarv of Ihstotv, Hook X\ II, chap. 28, cited by 
Bcx.iii, H. H : The J/ouse of .Stlmtm (I ondon n>o2, .\iiiold; 2 \ols.), ^ol. i, p. 94, n. 2. 

'• Sic Diod-.tiis of AgMium: A Lihtaty of Htstotv, Hook XVIIl, chap. 22, cited by 
lh\an, loc. cit. ' 

' See Appian of AUxandn.i: '1 he Rottum Cii il H Hook TV. chan. 80. Accordinp to 
Appian. ihid., this was lutuallv t’ 1 mud tune th.it the Xanthians had chosen annihilation 
in prefeicntc toVirrendet the second of their ihiec perfoiinanccs of the licroic dcctl 
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Titus, and of the Suliots who blew themselves up or threw themselves 
and their children over a precipice in A.n. 1803 rather than surrender to 
* All Tcpclenli.' Nor can w'c omit from this role of honour those execrable 
Assyrians who died like heroes at Ilarran in 6io-6oy b.c., two years after 
the destruction of the wasps* nest at Nineveh. 

It is, however, significant that in Jerusalem in a.d. 70 a majority of the 
besieged w'ould have countenanced overtures for forestalling extermina- 
tion by surrender if they had not been terrorized l)y a minority of 
fanatics into participating in these Zealots* suicidal heroism — under pain, 
as the penalty for ‘peace talk*, of being stabbed to death by the dagger of a 
Jewish stearins before any Roman legionary’s sword could come within 
striking distance of them; and, though Josephus, who is the source of 
our information, is a hostile witness to tl c conduct of the Jewish Zealots, 
there is no reason to suspect him of having falsified the truth on this 
point. 

It is also significant that the Christian martyrs, who gave their li\es 
rather than commit what would have been, in tlieir i*yes, an act of dis- 
loyalty to God, died in the confident belief that their blood was the 
Church’s seed that a Church which Christ I limself had founded would 
endure, not only till Christ’s ministers on Iiarth had had time to go into 
all the World and preach the Gospel to cv’ery creature,’ but to the end of 
Time; and that, though Heaven and hearth would pass away, C’hrist’s 
words would not pass avvay‘--as they believed that Christ Himself had 
declared after His resurrection and had then guaranteed by another posi- 
tive act when He had ascended into Heaven, v\here He sitteth at tlie 
right hand of God the Father Almighty in saiculu saicuhtrum. ’i'hough 
the citizens of this or that earthly commonwealth might have had tlie 
spirit, on occasion, to see their motherland pensli with them, or e\cn 
before them, rather than stoop to bow their necks to a foreign yoke, only 
the adherents of a religion that made no account of 'This W orld by com- 
parison v\ith an Other World could logically court, for the glory of (Jod, 
a death that v\ould be, not only their own death, but simultaneously the 
death of all life on the face of a planet that was their mundane home. It is 
all the more significant that the Early Christian martyrs, who did hold 
this transcendental belief, should have been inspired, not solely by a 
confidence that they were sacrificing their lives for the glory of God in a 
Heavenly Kingdom utterly beyond the reach of the most pol. nt op^ ra- 
tions of a terrestrial human 'rcchnology, but also in part by a coniidence 
that, by making this supreme personal sacrilice, they v\ere promoting 
the propagation of Christ’s Church Militant here on Earth- as I .eonidas 
and his three hundred companions at Thermopylae had been conlideiit 
that, by sacrificing their lives, they were furthering the mundane inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth of Lacedaemon. 


of mass srlf-imrnolalion ha\ing been when they bad ri fused ru surmidn u* Alf-\audir 
the (irr.it. 

* St-r 1 inlay, Cj.: A History of Grceie, It.C. 14O to A. I). vi (Oxford lo?/* 

Cl.ircndon Press), p. . • 

^ See the passa«is from the works of Justin and Tcrtullian that b.i\c been quoted m 
V. vi. 202, nil. 2 and 3. 

J Mark x\i. 15. 4 Matt. xxiv. 35; Maik xiv. 31; I.ukt xxi- 3 . 1 * 
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If it was thus true that even the Christian martyrs had been moved in 
part by a belief that their deaths would redound to the welfare on l^.arth 
of a Church and Faith that would live after them on Earth and would not 
die there with them, then we cannot know for certain what their psycho- 
logical reaction would have been supposing that the Roman executioner’s 
sword had been fraught with a hydrogen bomb’s power to extinguish the 
I'arthly Church Universal, throughout its geographical range at "that day, 
from a Mesopotamian Kdessa to a Baetican ( iades and from an Egyptian 
Philae to a British Corstopituin. Would a martyr who knew in advance 
that this would be the earthly consecpiencc of his own self-sacrifice have 
still gone unhesitatingly to his death with a serene confidence that he 
\\as doing CJod’s indubitable will? 

This was a hypothetical question that could never be answered con- 
clusively by an historian living in a.d. 1952 ; but any human being at any 
date could comprehend that, if his martyrs-designatc happened to be, 
not C’hristian transcendentahsts, but post-C 1 iristian materialists who had 
deliberately invested in 'Fliis World all their treasure, to the uttermost 
farthing,* it would be paradoxical to expect such self-made citizens of a 
‘Commonwealth of Swine’- to consent to sacrifice their lives for their 
ticasure’s sake if they knew' in advance that, in the act, they w'ould be 
bringing annihilation upon this mundane treasure as well as upon them- 
selves; and this consideration wms particularly pertinent to the circum- 
stances of a W'esternizing World mid-w'ay through the tw entieth century 
of the Christian Era; for in this world at this date -as, no doubt, in most 
times and places — both bona fide Christians and bona fide Spartans 
w'ere rare indeed, while the Communist and Capitalist ideologies, w'hosc 
respective champions w ere competing for the allegiance of all Mankind 
as eagerly and bitterly as if their beliefs and conduct had been poles 
apan, were in agreement with one another, and at \ariancc with Chris- 
tianity and with Spartanism alike, in setting up an exclusively mundane 
objective and ideal for Man, and diifered from one another on this head 
only over the sccondarv' question whether Man was to make a worldly 
success of himself as an indiv: ’al or as a phalanstery. 

What logic was there in asking a whole-hearted votary of cither Capi- 
talism or Communism to sacrifice his life for the sake of maintaining or 
improving a material mundane standard of liv ing - not, of course, for his 
own personal benefit, quod t ^'si t ahsurduw, but even for the bcne*lt of his 
family, trib**, or species — if the hydrogen bomb I'lat was to take the pro- 
spective sir iiiicial victim’s life was known by l'i:n in adv'ance to be cer- 
tain to extinguish in the self-same tlash all ]« il'le beneficiaries of his 
proposed self-sacrifice? Tn this balelul lighi ’i lov)!; *d as ii an adv'ancing 
Western tcchn^dogy’s recent success in tapjUi-', atouiic energy for use in 
War might ha\e sapped the foundation ' a traditional •‘'tandard of 
heroism by stullifving some of the most compelling ol the traditional 
inotiv'os for it. 

’ M.itt. V. 2(1 

■ IMato: Rispuhlim^ 372 d, cilvJ in II. i. iy3t - 3 » 
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(III) ALTERNATIVE POSSTRLE APPROACHES TO 
WORLD ORDER 

Our foregoing survey of the situation after tlie Second AN'orld \Var has 
shown that, at the opening of the seeond half of tlie twentieth century 
of the Christian Ju*a, a Westernizing World foiirul itself in a plight that 
cm be summarily described as follows. 'I'hree recent achievements of 
Western technology — the coalescence and simultaneous shrinkage of the 
Oikoiimcne and the invention of atomic weapons- had made it imperative 
for Man in Process of C^i\ ilization to abolish War; War could not be 
abolished unless the control of aton\ic energy employable for militarv 
purposes could be concentrated in the hands of some single political 
authority; this monopoly of the commemd of the master- weapon of the 
age would enable, and, in enabling, compel, the authority controlling 
atomic energy to assume the role of an oecumenieal government; the 
seat of this oecumenical government must be either Washington or 
Moscow in the constellation of political forces that had emerged from 
the overthrow' of (jermany and Japan in a.d. i()45; but in A.n. 1952 
neither the I'nited States nor the Soviet l7nion was prepared voluntarily 
to place itself at tiie mercy of its sole surviving peer by submitting, 
without lighting, to seeing this rival arrogate to itself the world-wide 
political ascendency that would be conferred automatically on either 
l\)wer by a monopoly of the control of atomic energy for military 
purposes. 

What was to be the denouement of this political problem-play } The 
line of least psychological resistance would, no doubt, be a resort to 
the old-fashioned expedient of ordeal by battle. \ow' that four centuries 
and a half of recurrent warfare in a \\'estcrn arena Iiad left only two 
gladiators still erect and aktionsfafu)^, a third world war might be 
expected to elicit a knock-out blow' that wouUl leave only one Power 
alive, w ith no competitor now remaining in the lists to dispute the sole 
survivor’s monopoly of a control of atomic energy that would carry 
world-dominion with it. This catastrophic denouement was evidently 
feasible, since a world war fought with atomic weapons would be likely 
to have at least as conclusive an ending as the first and second wodd 
wars, both of which had ended in the decisive defeat ot one side, though 
both these wars had been waged with relatively inetfectue 're-atoinic 
armaments. It could therefore be predicteil that a tliird woild war 
between the two remaining Powers would prove to be the llnal round 
in a series of contests that, since a.d. n>i4, had already reduced the 
number of the Powers in this arena to two from eight. 'I'he niitconic 
of a third world war thus seemetl likely to be the imposition ol an 
oecumenical peace cjf the Rrrman kind by a victor wIujsc victory would 
leave him with a rnonopolv c)f tlie control of atomic energy in his gr>J^P- 

'Phis denouement was foreshadow eil, not r)nly by prcsciii facts, but 
by historical precedents, since, in the histories of othur civilizations, 
a 'Pirne of 'Proubles had been apt to culminate in the delivery 01 
knock-out blow resulting in the establishment of a universal state; bu 
the precedents also suggested that Mankind could not afford in a.d. 
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to resign itself to sanctioning a rcperformance of this familiar tragedy. 
Whenever, in the histories of other civilizations, a series of cycles of 
warfare had eventually been brought to a close by the destruction of 
all the contending Powers except one single survivor, this barbarous 
remedy for a desperate malady had not availed either to save the sick 
civilization’s life or to rid a war-stricken world of war in perpetuity, 
because the cost of arriving at a woild order by this rough road had 
been mortally heavy. In the past the forcible establishment of an oecu- 
menical peace had been purchased by a war-stricken society only at the 
piohibitive price of its inflicting w'ounds upon itself from w hich it found 
itself unable to recover; and, if this had been the ultimate effect of 
imposing universal peace by violence in a pre-atomic age, what W’ere 
the Western Civilization’s prospects in the event of its falling into a third 
w'orld war in w'hich a knock-out blow^ would be delivered with the 
unprecedented violence that had now been imported into the conduct 
of War by the invention of atomic w’capons? 

If the \\’cstcrn Society took this traditional w'ar-path now^ that it w'as 
equipped with unprecedentedly potent armaments, would it not be con- 
demning itself to purchase an ephemeral peace at a price that would be 
prohibitive? Would not the spiritual ravages of War, which had always 
been much harder to repair than its physical ravages, be likely, this 
time, to exceed all imaginable measure? Would not the agonies inflicted 
by atomic warfare make even a once humane and generous-hearted 
victor turn savage? These were considerations that might well deter the 
most fanatical Russian mind from allov\ing itself to believe that a third 
world war was the necessary price for completing the conversion of 
Mankind to the (\)mmiinist iMith, and, a furtiori, deter the most 
sanguine American mind from allovNing itself to believe that, the sooner 
a third vsorlil v\ar was fought and won, the sooner the American people 
v\ould be rid of tlie distracting anxieties of international politics and be 
free once more to devote themselves to the normal pursuits of private 
life. A sober-minded observer could foresee that after a third VNar 
fought with atomic weapons ..lerc would no longer be any possibility 
of life as it had prev iously been lived cither in the United States or in 
the Soviet Union. 

In these perilous circumstances the best lu)pe for the future of Alan- 
kind lav i'l the possibilitv that the governi-.L nts and peoples of the 
United St.it'-s and the Soviet I'nion might have the imagination, wis- 
dom, toleiance, self-restraint, patience, and forutude to seek and ensue 
the one alternative to a third world war that, .ii tliis stage, wxis practical 
politics: that is to say, a pacific partition (>* the Dil^^nntem between these 
two surviving Powers for an indefinite ^iiV‘ to come. All the virtues 
enumerated above would be required on sides if thi'- policy vuts 
to have anv chance of success, since it was evident that a society which 
had tapped atomic energy cfiuld never rest easy until it had brought 
under the introl of some single oecumenical authority a newly released 
titanic physical force vvluLh would be a menace to the existence of at 
least half the Human Race viC, more probably, to the e.vistence of the 
whole of it, long as two mutually independent and antagonistic 
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Powers each remained at liberty to use this appalling weapon in waging 
war against its neighbour. Yet, if this risk of a Third World War fought 
with atomic weapons was the consideration that made the establishment 
of some kind of world order imperative, it would be a rcductio ad 
absurdiiffi of Mankind’s quest for freedom from fear if, in seeking the 
solid and lasting security against a social catastrophe that was to he 
found in the establishment of a unitary control over atomic energy, the 
governments and peoples of the two surviving Great Powers were to 
precipitate the very catastrophe that all Mankind was concerned to 
avert. If the establishment of a world order was imperative for the sake 
of avoiding an atomic war, the avoidance of an atomic war must be 
imperative a fortiori^ as an end in itself. 

In the circumstances of the time the greatest menace to the welfare 
and existence of the Human Race was not the invention of atomic 
weapons, but the rise in living human souls of a temper reminiscent 
of a mood once prevalent in an Early Modern Western World for about 
a hundred years beginning with the outbreak of the W'estern \Vars of 
Religion in the seventh decade of the sixteenth century of the Chiistian 
Era. At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century theie 
were Capitalists and Communists who, like their C’atholic and Pro- 
testant forerunners, felt it to be impracticable as well as intolerabU‘ to 
acquiesce in leaving the allegiance of Society di\ided, for an indefinite 
time to come, between an orthodoxy that they identified with their own 
faith and a heresy that they identified with the ideology of their adver- 
saries. The wTong-headedness of tliis attitude was betraytd by the con- 
clusion, lf)gically following from it, that Orthodoxy was called upon hy 
duty and self-interest in unison to combat, suppress, and eliminate 
Heresy by the ruthless employment of e\ery weapon at Orthodoxy’s 
command. The history of the Western Wars of Religion bore witness 
that spiritual issues could not be settled by force of arms; and the 
acquisition of atomic weapons gave warning that it would not be open 
to Capitalists and C’ommunists in a post-Modern Age of Western 
histo’y to learn the futility of religious warfare, and the necessity for 
religious toleration, by an empirical method of prolonged trial and 
chastening error that had been practicable for C'atholics and Protestants 
in an Early Modern Age in which gunpowder was the deadliest weapon 
at the command of wrong-headed crusaders. 

In the nineteen-fifties, as in the fifteen-sixties, the advocite of a 
patience that could claim to be the highest form of fortitude laid him- 
self open, no doubt, to the charge of being a contemptible procrastinator 
who could offer no prospect of being able ultimately to avert the ‘sliow- 
dow’n’ that he was cravenly seeking to postpone; l)ut in the nineteen 
fifties, at any rate, this taunt did the Fabian policy an injustice; ^)r it 
failed to lake account of the positive advantage that Mankind stood to 
gain by a successful pursuit of a policy of playing for time in tl^^i 
particular social circumstances of the Westernizing World of the day. 
The vehemence o^ the animosity, at this date, between the respective 
adherents of Communism and of a traditional Western w^ay of life was 
one of the psychological effects of the sudden coalescence and shrinkage 
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of the Oikoimene under the masterful impulsion of an ever faster 
advancing Western technology. It was an emotional reaction to the 
malaise that a Western and a Russian Society were both feeling as a 
result of finding themselves brought abruptly into an immediate physical 
contact with one another before either society had had time to become 
spiritually intimate with the other. Either parly was having to accom- 
modate itself to the sudden epiphany of a neighbour who liad been a 
stranger to it during the centuries in which its own peculiar culture- 
pattern had been taking shape. What, on both sides, was now needed 
above all was time to allow a Subconscious Psyche, whose pace was the 
tortoise’s gait, to adjust itself to the revolutionary situation created by 
the technological conjuring tricks of a Practical Intellect that had been 
racing ahead of its subconscious yoke-fellow at the pace of a march 
hare.* 

I'Jiis common-sense consideration is clearly brought out in the fol- 
lowing passage from the pen of a nineteenth-century Chiiiesc philo- 
sopher : 

‘Now that the ini^enious inventions of the steamship and the railway are 
cnablinc: the European peoples to reach every corner of the Earth and 
every stran^^e tribe of Mankind, the bej^inninuf of a world unity is here. 
When scattered races and nations are brought together, then divers 
ciMlisations will also gradually become unified. Our ancient sages made 
a distinction between the 'Fan [the W'ay of Life] and the ('tii [the Tools]. 
'Pile wa>s of life cannot be immediately unified; the> must lii>t be brought 
together bv the tools or implements of human invention. The steamship 
and tlie railroad are the carriages of the wa\s of life. . . .Therefore, these 
great inventions, which the W’estern Powers are using for thei” encroach- 
ment upon China, are the very things which the sages of a future age will 
utilise as the nu ans for the unification of the ways of life of all the nations 
ot the Earth. 


This slircwd Chinese observation brings out the further point that 
the psyohoI(\gical discomfort, and conse(|uent animosity, that had been 
caused by d’cchnology’s fc of ‘annihilating’ pli}sical distance, w’crc 
not peculiar to tlic relations between a twentieth-century Western 
Society and a contemporary Russian Society, 'i'he same psychological 
disturbance liad been produced by the same t«'chnological revolution 
in the West’s relations with a Chines^ Society and with all the other 
living m n- Western civilizations, 'riiere had been a simultaneous and 
similar ihsuirhanee in the relations of these li\ uig non- Western civiliza- 
tions with one another in so far as they hail b* cii brought abruptly into 
closer contact with one anoilier through' the introduc ion of estern 
means of communication; and these duv’'^ twc^tioth-century psycho- 
logical tensions were so manv e\am' • 01 regular conseiiuenets of 

encounters helween contcmporai ies th. in a pre\ious Part of this 
Study, ^ have also been illustialed Coin tlie histoiics of other arenas. 


‘ Si t* pp 210 • rn 

- \\.mK '1' n {rntus %.P. iS.'S\ iiui’tnl hv Hu shih in Tht' i.hnuw Hnum^.nne: 1 he 
Ifdskill I L(tun\, It) i i 11)^4, I’nivtiv.- pp. 

point ot if)inp.ir.uuf i-tTci t mik - Ivxn n liu* nspi-iinc t.iiccis o* W anij 1 ao siml the 
Lontcniporaiv Japam-sr pioncci ot W t slLiri/alion, llo, is pointed out hv Hu Sti.h ibid., 
pp. JO-12. Cp^pp. 13-14- ^ 
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Our foregoing study of encounters between contemporaries has lit up 
one truth that, in a.d. 1952, was most pertinent to the consideration of 
a Westernizing World’s prospects. History showed that the psycho- 
logical disturbance inevitably produced by an encounter was apt to he 
aggravated to a disastrous degree if either party sought impatiently to 
cut the Gordian knot by which he found himself unwelcomely tied to an 
uncongenial fellow-traveller, whereas the same disturbing ctfcct of the 
same encounter might be turned to account as a supreme opportunity 
for an act of spiritual creation by evangelists who came to bring, not 
a sword, but peace, and who found their mission, not in striving to 
make one of two colliding cultures prevail over the other, but in seeking 
to make the challenge of an encounter yield the response of a new 
spiritual vision opening up the vista of . new way of life. 

If this was indeed the truth, then the World’s first need on the 
political plane in the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the C’hris- 
tian Era was a detente between the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the spirit of the detente which, at an equally critical moment of 
Hellenic history, the Roman and the Arsacid Power had jointly achieved 
in 23-20 B.c. — to their common credit and to the general benelit of 
a world whose fate had lain in the hands of those two Powers between 
them. In 23-20 b.c. the Roman and Arsacid go\ernments virtually 
agreed to partition between them, uti possidihanty an Hellenic W'orld 
which had been expanded by previous Macedonian con(]uests to em- 
brace a Hittite, Syriac, Egyptiac, Bab> Ionic, and Indie Society’s 
domains in addition to the Hellenic Ui\ ili/ation’s own patrimony.* 
Augustus was abandoning a Roman aspiration —inspircil by a con- 
sciousness of Rome’s decisi\e superiority over Parthia in military 
resources, and entertained since the year 53 B.c. by (Vassus, jiillns 
Caesar, and Mark Antony in succession- to reassert by force of Roman 
arms, as far eastward into the heart of the Continent as Alexander the 
Great had ever penetrated, an Hellenic ascendancy that, in the course 
of a century ending in 53 B.c., had been all but extinguished east of 
the Euphrates. In return for this tacit assurance that Rome was now 
renouncing an ambition whose achievement would have required the 
overthrow and destruction of the Parthian Empire, the .\rsacid (Govern- 
ment was now’ making it possible for Rome to forget her rankling 
resentment at the humiliating defeat of an aggressive Roman nilitary 
adventure by giving back the captured standards and releasing the sur- 
viving prisoners of war that had been the trophies r)f a Parthian v ictory 
over an invading Roman army thirty years back. 

It is true that the Romano-Parthian ditvnte of 23 20 B.(\ did not 
eliminate all the friction from the relations beween the two surviving 
Powers in a war-stricken Hellenic World. For an»)ther four cent"'ies 
and more, Rome and Ctesiphon were to contend for the prize of paia- 
mountcy over a buffer state in Armenia which was to play the part 
played by Afghanistan in the relations between the British and Ru.ssian 
empires in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era. There were 

* Thcoutl>inK Indian proxintcof this expanded Hellenic World was the only fraition 
of it which, at tins date, was rK)t under cither Arsacid or Homan rule. 
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also to be other bones of contention between Rome and Parthia besides 
Armenia, and these divers chronic disputes were to erupt into occasional 
wars. Nevertheless, the detente of 23“20 n.c. was as auspicious as it was 
historic; for it set a tone which governed the relations between the 
Roman Empire and its eastern neighbour on the whole for not much 
less than six hundred years thereafter;' and the tradition of moderation 
that thus came to prevail in the relations betw^een the western and the 
eastern Power in a partitioned Hellenic World was not easily overcome 
by the deliberately banned spirit of militancy. 

When Trajan strained Roman resources almost to breaking-point by 
reverting to the Alexandrine Oriental ambitions of Mark Antony, 
Caesar, and Crassiis, the Augustan policy of self-restraint was promptly 
readopted by Trajan’s immediate successor Hadrian; and, after this 
Hadri'inic liciuidation of a Trajanic adventure, a ‘temperate and undeci- 
sive’ border warfare that continued occasionally to interrupt a normal 
state of peace was not converted into a holy war either by the hold that 
Zoroastianism gained over the later Arsacid princes of the Parthian 
line or by their Sasanid successors* act of ofllcially establishing the 
Zc'roastrian C’hiircli as the state church of their empire. The friction 
between the Roman trustees of Hellenism and the Iranian trustees of 
a temporarily submerged but never extinguished Syriac Civilization 
did not rankle into a hfe-and-death struggle until the tw^o Pow’crs fell 
into the reduplicated Romano-Persian war of a.d. 572-91 and A.D. 603- 
28; and it was only in the course of the second of the two bouts of this 
long-drawn-out struggle that a political conflict came to be inflamed 
into an ortleal by battle between the fanatical adherents of two rival 
faiths. 

In the particular social circumstances of a Westernizing World in 
tile twentieth centurv ot the C'hristian Era, in which time was needed 
for the breeding of familiarity, the danger of an atomic world war, which 
loomed large in .\.n. 1952, might be expected to recede if American 
and Russian statesmansliip could contri\e to keep the peace even for 
a much shorter period than th time for w hich it had been kept betwoen 
the Roman and Parthian empires in \irtue of the dvttutv of 23-20 B.C.; 
but in this case, as in that, the task of statesmanship would not be 
easy.2 A consiilcration that seemed likelv to tell in favour of a preserva- 
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64 H.(\ to li luupiion ol tin- I’rii uti\e Muslim Xrabb.il' nan in\ .idi rs into the Roman 
and Sas.nu in impm^ ■^muilt.ineoU'sK in .iiul alter A.i>. ^ ' te I. i. 7^). 
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and the Sox u t I nion an- exanuiud in tin* lemainder ot this ihapter. These obstacles 
"ere manifesth' formidable. Vet the present xx--ter xxould submit that, when the 
obstacles had been looked i i the fa e and had been estimated at their hiRhest possible 
nia^nitude, it would still be a culpable surrender to despair— or, more culpable still, to 
'ticre impaticnc^'if the statesmen were to resign themselx’cs to the conclusion that a 
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tion of the peace was the current disparity between the two Powers* 
respective military resources. 

In an age in which the sinews of war were technological and organiza- 
tional experience and ability commanding man-power and non-human 
raw materials in quantities suflicicnt to ensure a full investment of the 
fund of human skill, the United States possessed in a.d. 1952 a 
superiority, in potential military strength, not only over the Soviet 
Union and her satellites, but over the whole World outside the United 
States* own frontiers;* and, though this present American superiority 
might, as has been noted,- be diminished, or even eventually converted 
into an inferiority, if the Russians w'crc ever to succeed in fully develop- 
ing the latent resources of the Soviet Union and in gaining effective 
control over the developed and latent lesources of the rest of the Old 
World, the Ignited States* present superiority seemed likely to last as 
far into the future as it was possible to sec ahead, since the fund of 
skill which was the key to industrial power was, in the nature of things, 
an asset that it would take tlic Russians much longer to build up than 
material resources that could he converted into military strength only 
to the extent to which the skill to exploit them was forthcoming.* 

On this showing, the present disparity between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in potential military strength seemed likely to 
endure. Yet it would have been rash to jump, cin this account, to the 
conclusion that the Soviet Union would he willing or able in all cireiiin- 
stances to refrain from challenging her rixal’s decisively superior 
potential strength; for the competition between Rome and Parthia for 
paramountcy over Armenia after the dctititv of 23-20 and the eom- 
petition between Athens and the Peloponnesian Confederacy for the 
accessiem of Corcyra after the peace settlement of 4^5 were warn- 
ings that, in any society that was partitioned politically between two 
Pow'crs, and two only, a Balance of Power, e\en when this had been 
deliberately established by overt or tacit agreement, was in con'^tant 
danger of being upset, e\en against the parties’ will, by their falhng 
into an involuntary \et una\oidable competition for the allegiance of 
forces, hitlierto neutral, whose added weight might be expected to gi\c 
the scales a decisive inclination to one side or the other w hiehever ol the 
two sides should succeed in securing this accession i>f stienglh for itself. 
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In a twenticth-ccntury Oikoumene that, since a.d. 1947, had been 
virtually partitioned into an American and a Russian sphere ohnfluence, 
there were at least two pawns on the board that imperilled the main- 
tenance of peace between the two rival Powers through being assets on 
which neither Power’s hold was secure, and consequently being objects 
for which the two Powers were bound to compete. One of these dis- 
putable assets was the industrial war-potential of Europe, which at this 
date amounted in the aggregate- including the Russian as well as the 
American sphere of liiurope— -to more than a quarter of the total 
industrial war-potential of the World; the other disputable asset was 
the man-power of the non-W'estern and non-Russian peasant countries 
in Asia, Africa, and Indian America (from Mexico to Paraguay in- 
clusive), which amounted in the aggregate to about three-quarters of 
the living generation of Mankind. In a.d. 1952 each of these two assets 
w'as partly in American and partly in Russian hands; if either of them 
were to fall wholly into the hands of only one of the two competitors 
for possession, the effect might be to give tlie Russo- American balance 
a decisive inclination in the successful competitor’s favour; and, in 
either held, the hold of one of the two competitors w'as precarious. 
While the Lnited States had good reason for fearing that the secession 
of (’hina from the American to the Russian camp in a.d. 1948-9 might 
be follow’cd by further landslides in the same direction in other Asian 
t)r African countries, the So\iet Union had no less good reason for 
fearing that she might not be able permanently to retain her control 
over those eastern fringes of the W’estern Society’s Continental Euro- 
pean patrimony on which she had imposed her ilomination during the 
last phase of the Second W^irld W’ar. 'I'hus either Pow'er w^as vulnerable, 
on one of two critical fronts, to the danger of formidable encroachments 
at its expense on the riNal Power’s part; and the consequent instability 
of the current balance made it diffirult to hold the political scales even, 
and propoitionately iliflicull to keep the political temperature low. 

A Russian observer, di awing an interim balance sheet in a.d. 1952, 
and entering in his credit Ci *niu the accession of China over against 
an entry in his debit column recording the defection of Jugoslavia, 
might lind it hud to say whether, on balance, the Soviet Union had 
been a loser or a gainer. If the triumph of Communism in China were 
indeed an augurv of what was to come in the South-East Asian countries, 
in India, m Pakistan, in Persia, and in an Ara!* W'orld extending west- 
ward froiu the oil-lields of *Iraq and Sa'udi \rabia to the Atlantic 
seaboard of Morocco, this might seem in Ri.'‘^ian e^es to be a winning 
card on a long \icw’; for, in a compc^-iion t( i the allegiance 
Mankind between C’(jmmunism and a trai’U'onai Western way of life, 
the sullrages of a peasant three-quarters ^ Linkind migh^ be expected 
to be the detci mining factor in the long run; and, in appealing to this 
vast primitiv e clcctoiate, Russia enjoved adv antages that America lacked. 

The chl.‘f of these Russian advaiitagcs was that Russia herself, till 
yesterday, had been one of the primitive peasant countries at the mercy 
of a W’estern Society wMeh had outstripped the reit of the W’orld 
in its techniMogical progress; and that, since yesterday, Russia had 
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discovered a method of catching up with the Westerners by a forced 
march, and had by this means transformed her own economy at short 
notice with a success that had been registered in her victory in the 
Second World W ar over a Germany who, next to the LTnited States, 
had been the strongest industrial Power in the Western World of the 
day. 'rhe Russians could thus use their own striking technological 
achievements under a Marxian dispensation as an impressive argument 
when they were commending Communism to other peasant peoples 
who still found themselves in the Russians* pre-Stalinian, or even in 
their pre-Petrine, pliglit of individual poverty and collecti\e impotence. 
Russian propagandists could appeal in the same breath to an ancient 
Asian peasantry’s new aspiration to raise its standard of living, and to 
a parvenu Asian intelligentsia’s aspirati m — which was as old and as 
young as this intelligentsia itself— to make itself mistress in its own 
house by throwing off the ascendancy of W’estern intruders ^^ho, for 
their own purposes in Asia, had called this Asian intelligentsia into 
being. ^ 

At this point an alert W’estern counter-propagandist might try to put 
a spoke in the Russian propagandist’s wheel by pointing out to the 
Asian intelligentsia that in reality the Russians were iiniting them to 
exehange a W'estern ascendancy for a Russian ascendancy, and not for 
the national independence that the Russians were dangling before Asian 
eyes, and by simultaneously pointing out to the peasantry that in reality 
the Russians were inviting them to exchange the familiar woes of rack- 
rented tenants, not tor the utopia of peasant proprietorship, but for the 
prison-house of a mechanized collective farm.- Such home truths, how'- 
ever, were likely tr) fall on deaf ears. The Asian peasants would not 
easily be deterred from making the cornmmi human blunder of exposing 
themselves to hitherto unknown evils in their eagerness to escape the 
known evils from which they were sutfering at the moment. As for 
the Asian intellectuals, they might pay heed to a Western warning 
against a Russian imperialism if they happened to be natives of Man- 
churia, Outer Mongolia, or Soviet C’entral Asia, where this warning 
would evoke an echo in their memory of their own experience; but the 
voice of this handful of land-locketi intellectuals would not carry lar. 
In the experience of an overwhelming majority of the Asian intelli- 
gentsia r)f the day the typical alien imperialist was not a Rii. ian; he 
was an Imglishman, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, or some other variety 
of Frank. For the past 450 years the West J'iiiropean con(|uerors of the 
Ocean had been taking advantage of the conductivity of their phssical 
medium of aggression to perpetrate indiscreet arfes dr l^rhcitcr in e\ery 
corner of the Oikoumrut ‘going to anti fro in the Ivarth, and . . • 
walking up and down it’^ with the assiduity of Satan himselt. '1 ’ esc 
ubit|uitous W'estern mariners’ Cossack contemporaries vsho had niatle 
the toilsome trek overland from the LVals to the Sea of Okhotsk had 
contrived hitherto to commit their aggression less conspicuously. In 
A.D. i()52 the Ru.ssian imperialist, in his missionary warfare with the 
W^estern imperialist, enjoyed the advantage of being relatively unknown 
^ See V. V. 154 8. ^ Sec IX. viii. 674 5. ^ ii. 2. 
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that had sometimes proved to be a winning card in American presi- 
dential elections. At this date the Russian candidate for the spoils of 
Imperialism was no more than a specious name to most of the peoples 
to whom Imperialism was now anathema. 

by contrast, Eastern Europe was a region where, for the last two 
hundred years or so, the Russians had been acquiring the self-same bad 
reputation that, in the world at large, had been prc-empicd by the 
h ranks; and in a.d. 195^ ^ Russian observer, contemplating the entry 
of Jugoslavia’s name on the debit side of his balance sheet, must have 
been ruefully conscious of Russia’s weakness in this quarter. If Slavonic- 
speaking ex-Orthodox Serb Communists had broken with Slavonic- 
speaking c\-Orthodox Russian C’ommunisls — whose support was of 
vital importance to Jugoslavia in her dispute with the Western Powers 
over 'Pricste - because they could not bear the drimineering behaviour 
of the Soviet I^nion Communist Party, how could the Soviet Union 
hope to win any voluntary adherents anywhere in Eastern Europe, or 
hope permanently to retain her hold on any East European countries 
if once she found herself reduced to holding them down by sheer 
physical force? The ominous symptom here, ^'rom Russia’s point of 
view, was her unpopularity in East European countries that, as peasant 
countries, as Orthodox Christian countries, and as Slavx)nic-spcaking 
countries, ought, on any a priori ideological theory, to have felt them- 
selves drawn towards the Soviet Union rather than towards the West. 

An Orthodox Christian Georgia, for example, had not been recon- 
ciled to Russian rule by th.c freak of chance that had saddled Russia 
with a (jcorgian dictator; a Bulgaria that was Slavonic-speaking as well 
as Orthodox Christian was apparently as recalcitiant to Russian domina- 
tion in A.D. 1952 as she had shown herself to be on the morrow of her 
liberation from Ottoman rule by Russian arms in a.d. 1878; Slavonic- 
spc*iking Bosniak Muslims and Croat and Slovene Catholic Christians, 
who were apt to resent their Serb fellow Jugoslavs’ ascendancy, had 
followed the Serbs’ lead with alacrity in the stand that the Serbs had 
now taken against a C’omim ist Russian imperialism. 'The Czechs had 
once looked confidinglv to their Russian fellow Slavs to rescue them 
from the toils of Pan-( icrmanism ; they liad cherished this hope all 
through a century ending in a.d. 1945 liberating 

Russian army in a Bolvmia that, since the i^th March, 1939, had 
been a Third German Reich’s ‘Prote*clorate’ . but the same Czechs had 
been cppekly cured of their sentimental attacl ‘nent to Russia by the ex- 
perience of meeting Russians in the flesh in tin loie of represcntativ'cs of 
an ofliciallv benevolent occupving Power As u>r the Po’es, the IVIagyars, 
and the Finns, History had dcmonstrai..'b long before a.d. 1945* 
the Russians had no cliance of reconc \ ^ them, and a fortiori none of 
assimilating tlum. d’he outcome of tls .vussian Empires suzerainty 
over Finland from A.D. 1809 to A.D. 1918, and of her dominion oyer 
‘Congre^*^ Poland’ from a.d. 1815 to a.d. 1915* indicated that a Slavonic- 
speaking C atholic Poland and an Ugi ian-speaking Lutheran Finland 
Were, both of them, proof against any alteiupts at Russification. As for 
the Ugrian^vtpoaking Caiuolic and Calvinist Magyars, Russia had been 
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their bugbear since a.d. 1849, when her military intervention in support 
of a Hapsburg Imperial Government at bay had enabled the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to put down a IVTag^'ar national insurrection with which 
he had been finding himself unable to cope unaided. After the Austro- 
Hungarian Ausgleich of a.d. 1867 Russia had come to figure in Magyar, 
as in Czech, imaginations as the champion of Panslavism; and, when 
invading Russian armies had arrived in Hungary in a.d. 1945 as the 
champions of Communism instead, this had not, of course, mollified 
the Magyars’ by that time traditional Russophobia. 

Nor could the Russians look forward to ofisetting their general 
unpopularity in Eastern Europe by establishing an advanced post for 
Communism in Ivastern Germany; for, in East Clerman as well as West 
German minds, the Russian regime was bound to he abhorrent on 
account of its association with the partition of fierniany, like Korea, 
between a Russian and an American hemisphere and with the annexa- 
tion of Germany’s eastern marches to Poland as far west as tlie Oder- 
Ncisse Line. In the feelings of all Germans under all regimes after the 
Second World War, the Soviet Zone of Germany and the Cjerman 
territory annexed to Poland might be expected to fuse together into 
a monumental Ch rwania Irredenta. 

Thus, in a world that had been partitioned between the Soviet l^nion 
and the Ignited States in a.d. 1947, either Power’s hold on important 
portions of its provisional domain v\as decidedly preeaiious; this ele- 
ment of uncertainty made the current Russo-Ameiican balance of 
Power unstable; this instability v\as inimical to the statesmen’s task of 
keeping the peace until mutually alien societies, v\hich the progress 
of I’cchnology had suddenly brought into close quarters v\iih one 
another, should ha\e had time to become better accpiainted ; and, though 
the length of time required for allowing this psychological adjustment 
to work itself out seemed unlikely to be of the order ot magnitude of 
the six centuries for which the Romano-Iianian frontier had endured 
after the Augustan ditente of 23-20 n.c., it was nevi*rtheless e\ident 
that a long period of precarious peace v\ouhl be needeil before there 
could be any practical possibility of placing this peace on the surer 
foundation of a genuinely good understanding between the Russian and 
the Western camp. 

In the Western peoples’ experience, in their intercourse v Mh one 
another, the key to collective friendships between nations had been 
individual friendships between human beings whose personal compre- 
hension of one another and goodwill towards one another had spun 
a network of human links across the psychological barriers set up by 
politico-military frontiers. In the light of this Western experience the 
Soviet Union’s Western allies had taken the initiative, before the close 
of the Second World War, in proposing arrangements on a large scale 
for the promotion of personal intercourse between her nati(/iials and 
theirs — especially in the promising form of an interchange of students. 
In the Westeincrs’ belief it was not their fault that these overtures 
had not met with any response on the Russian side. 'They deplored the 
Soviet Government’s evident unwillingness to let its subjects take 
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advantage of these opportunities that were being offered to them of 
sampling the Western way of life at first hand for themselves; and, 
while they read in the Soviet Government’s opposition to their pro- 
posals for intercourse a lack of contitlence in tlie spiritual power of 
Communism to hold its own against the contcmpcjrary Western way 
of life in the judgement of Soviet citizens, if these were once given 
a chance of making a comparative personal trial of the two dispensations, 
this reading of the motives inspiring the Soviet Government’s policy of 
seclusion was no comfort for those Westerners who saw no salvation 
foi the World except in the achievement of a dtUntc between the 
Western Society and its Russian neighbour. If the Politburo’s belief in 
the hold ot Communism upon the hearts and minds of Sovdet citizens 
wen' ever to become robust emnigh to outweigh the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s fear of allowing their subjects to see the Western World for 
themselves, then (so it W(juld appear to Western minds) a positive 
approach would have been matle towards the healing of a spiritual 
schism that was a menace tf) the prospects, not merely cjf the \Vestcrn 
C’ivilization, but of Mankind itself, not excluding the garrison of a 
C’ommumst camp. 

In circumstances that were so plainly precarious but in other respects 
so enigmatically obscuie, i. dogmatic optimism v\as as unwarrantable 
as a dogmiUic pessimism, and the living generation of Mankind had no 
choice Imt to reconcile itself as best it could to the disturbing knowledge 
that it was facing issues in which its very existence might be at stake, 
and that it was at the same lime impossible at this stage to guess what 
the event would be. 

In A.n. i()52 these perennial waifs on board Noah’s Aik were in 
the situation in which 'Phor lleverdahl anti his live felltiw vikings on 
b( aid a balsa-log ratt found themselves on the morning of ihe 7th 
August, 1947. On that fateful morning a westward-llowing current that 
had home the raft l\(ni-Tiki 4,300 nautical miles across the breadth of 
the Pacilic Ocean was now carrving her towards the Raroia Reef, 
bevond the line of surf Iv kin < over this barrier the approaching 
seafaiers could tlescrv the fealheiy tops of palm trees, and they knew 
that these palms bedecked idvllic isles set in a still lagoon; but betw^een 
them and this haven where they would be^ lan the toaming and thunder- 
ing reef ‘i 1 one line fiom liori/on to hoi .7011', - and the sit ol the current 
and the v iiul gave the vi/vageis no chance ot circumnavigation. 1 hey 
W'cie he., ling pei force towards an inevitable ( ideal; and, though they 
might kiivnv what wcie the alternatives aw h'.ng any voyagers in this 
plight, thev could not guess which of tl • ^e :.ilc’‘nativ c was to be the 
ending of their own saga. 

If the raft were to be broken up by ‘ uakers, the crew would be 
torn to pieces b) the knite-edged coral it were not saved by speedy 
drowning from that more p.iintul dc.ith. It the raft w'cre to hold together, 
and if its crew vv’cre to succeed in holding on to it, until the breakers 
had defeated their own malice by washing the raft up on to the reef 


' Tsalm c\ii. t x* n \ 

lK>ii^ahl, Tlu.i: Kon-TiLi (Chii.igo 1050, Rand AKNally), p. 242. 
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high and dry, a shipwrecked crew might swim across the still lagoon 
beyond, and so reach one of the palm-crowncd isles alive. If the moment 
of the raft’s arrival at the reef should happen to coincide with the flood 
of one of those high tides that periodically submerged the reef to a depth 
that compelled the breakers temporarily to subside, the Kon-Tiki miglit, 
after all, clear the death-line in calm water, and so come througli 
unscathed. In the event, a high tide did flow in to lift her battered 
frame otf the reef into the lagoon* some days after the surf had cast 
her up on to a bare coral crest; but on the morning of the 7th August, 
1947, no man on board the Kon-Tiki could tell which of these alter- 
native destinies \vas going to be hers and theirs. 

The experience of these six young Scandinavian seafarers on that day 
was an apt allegory of an ordeal that siill lay ahead of Mankind at the 
opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the dirisiian 
P>a. In 1952 an Ark of Civilization that had travelled a time- 
distance of s<une live or six thousand years across the ocean of History 
was now making, like the Kon-Tiki, for a reef which its erew' would 
not be able to circumna\ igatc. 'Phis unavoidable danger ahead was the 
perilous line of transition between a world partitioned into an American 
and a Russian sphere and a world united under tlie control of the single 
political authority which, in an age of atomic w eapons, must supersede 
the present di\ ision of authority sooner or later in one way or another. 
Was the eventual transition to be pacific or catastrophic, and, if catas- 
trophic, how’ dire was the catastrophe to be? In a.d. 1952 no one in the 
World could foreknow the outcome of the ordeal towards which the 
World was then manifestly moving. One thing alone was certain, and 
this was that the spirit in which an inevitable ordeal would best be iiict 
w'as the spirit shown by Thor Heyerdahl and his companions at the 
moment when the Kon-Tiki struck the Raroia Reef. 


(IV) POSSIBLE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF A 
FUTURE WORLD ORDER 

Without waiting for a facile wisdom after the event, an obser\cr of 
W’orld affairs in A.D. 1952 might perhaps usefully speculate on the shape 
of things to come so long as he confined his consideration of a future 
world order to elements that an oecumenical dispensation sccii’'‘d likdy 
to have in common with each of the two demi-rnund.ine dispensations 
that had been crystallizing round the United States and round the Soviet 
Union since a.d. 1947. 

If the construction of a world ortler had depended on the Technology 
in which Man was so accomplished an adept, and not on the Human 
Nature that Man found it so difllcult to govern and guide. Mankind m 
A.D. 1952 could have contemplated the future with complacency; to' 
simultaneous coalescence and shrinkage of the 0/7co//;//e//e that had inatlc 
it more dangerf)us than ever before U) go on waging war had also made 
it less difllcult than ever before to put Slankind in a position to prcscr\e 
the peace by finding technological solutions for the administrative prob- 
* Sci- 1 lL->Lrda}il, tip. cit., pp. 273 4. 
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lem of bringing the whole of the Oikoumene under the undivided control 
of a single oecumenical government. 

In terms of facilities for human intercourse no point in the Oikoiimeni 
was so remote from Washington in A.n. 1952 as Georgia and New Hamp- 
shire had been when, in A.n. 1792,* the Congress of the United States 
had pnmded for a four months* delay in the inauguration of a President 
after the election of his electors, in order to give the successful candidate 
the time that he would need for winding up his affairs at home and 
making his way to the scat of the P'ederal Government on horseback. 
F‘ r purposes of human intercourse the United States at the time of its 
establishment was of about the same size as the Achacmcnian Empire in 
the fifth century n.c., when it took three months to travel to Susa, the 
imperial capital, from Ephesus, the Aegean terminus of the Great North- 
West Imperial Highway;- and the Roman Empire may be reckoned 
to have been of about the same size in human terms, if we may assume 
that the centurion who look charge of Saint Paul after the Apostle had 
appealed to Caesar would not have taken more than three months in 
con\ eying his prisoner from the Palestinian port of Caesarea to the 
Italian port of Puteoli if he had been able to book a direct passage and 
if he had been less unlucky in his weather.* Tn A.n. 1952 three months 
seemed an inordinate length of time to allow* for any journey imaginable. 
Yet the Roman J^mpire, the Achacmcnian Empire, and the United 
States in her pre-railroad age were effectively administered common- 
wealths, though in each of them a period of three months had to be 
allowed for making the journey from the frontier to the capital; and, in 
this pre-railroad age, a Daiius, Alexander, Demetrius, Caesar, Constan- 
tine, and Napoleon were able repeatedly to confound their antagonists 
by the speed at which they managed to tlart from one extremity to 
another of an Oikouffu fic ^^hose radius, in human terms, was a three 
months* joiiiney for ordinary otiicial travellers, and a pn'portionately 
longer lime than that for anyone not entitled to t»a\el by the public post. 

A\ hile in point of conducti’ ity an eighteenth-century I nited States 
had been a polity of the same >/rder of magnitude as the Roman or the 
Achacmcnian TCrnpire, in point of constitution it had been more ambi- 
tious. In contrast to the Roman and Achacmcnian imperial regunes, 
which hail been content to impose upon theii subjects an authoritarian 
governmei t maintained b\ a professional aiiu\ and administered by a 
piotession 1 ^ ivil ser\ic<‘ responsible to an indiMvlual autocrat, the Con- 
stitution 01 the United States had pro\idcd for irmfKratic government 
in a polity of the Roman or Aebaemenian si/e h\ .'onibiningthc Alcdicval 
W estc'rn de\ ice of parliamentarv reprcseni ilon of ai electorate w’ith the 


* In .in Act appioM'il (in the i^t M.inh. 17^’* ^ '' L nited States Hid 

down that tin mi iihi-i = id the FK. tmal Vi'llirt, 1 m the ConM " ition (Art. II, 

^ I, pai. 2 ) tor fUv tio^ tlu' Pii’sidfiit, should thii • t.Ms bt* clotted on the 1 uesday 
lollowini; the l\r,t MondaN in ihf \o\tinb«i ot a prt'.ultntial tlection ^ear, and that the 
bun ot oitiM ot iht I’lisidfiit tittttd hy th. hhttoial College should run Innn the 
t^'Lirth dat ot Mauh next suneedirij’ the date ol demon. 'Fhe initial date ot the 1 rcM- 
djMd’stiimot( . .ewastxtntualK ad\. uu ed tioin the jth Mauh to the 20th J imiaiybN the 
1 "eiitieili Anuiulment to tlie C onstitidion, whith n is protlairned on the hth February, 
pm- a date In nhieh the rnite.' ites had m.ned out of the IIors.t A^c through the 
Kailroad Age into tlie Air Age. .. ... , 

“ Sec VI. \i,. n. I. ^ Acts xxvii. i-xxviii. 16. 
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Hellenic device of federalism. A representative system in which the 
people’s control over the government was exercised at one rcmo^e 
would, no doubt, have seemed an anaemic dilution of Democracy to 
citizens of city-states like Florence or Athens, for whom Democracy had 
signified the direct participation of all the citizens in public alfaiis; and, 
for the sake of making a reality of this political ideal, most of these 
Hellenic and Medieval Western democracies had been content to see 
the size of their commonwealths limited for c\or to the maximum within 
which a direct paiticipation of the whole citizen body in tlie government 
w'as still piacticable. \\ hen this wiis taken as the touchstone for testing 
the genuineness ot Democracy, a country with the area and population 
of Attica in the fifth centuiy n.r. was tl^c largest that could be goveined 
demociatically in the Athenian and Flo entme sense; for in Attica tiv* 
points farthest from the capital - an Eleusis, a Marathon, a Sunium- - 
weie none of them farther away from Athens than a single da\ ’s jounKy 
on foot,* while a citi/en bod\ that, at a maximum estimate, mav luue 
approached a total strength ot sixty thousand at its peak,^ was unliUly, 
except on rare occasions, to present itself on the Pnvx in such force as to 
make the conduct of public business unmanageable.^ 


* On the loth Dtcomber, igii.huir «.tudtnts nf the Biitish \iLh il S» h(Vil it 

Atluns, one ot ^^ho^l was the wutti ot tins \tntu d tl i 1 )\ dkiiiy troni Sunium 

to Atlu-iis btlwttn tin. diwn and tht dusk ot a winti i s d Itoiu Suniiun it 

6.^0 a m , our partN n ul nl \tlun is nu ht w i tilling W l I n ilil Ihm uiimiIiti 

daNli^lit il, wIrii apiui* k hin^ \ iii \\i h ul imt \ isttil m lu ur ( t so hv s\^tIMn^» oli 

the Hack ai d si.ourin<' tin si uth-i, asti in spins i t 1 1 nuttus m a \ im i iri ii 1 oi the (. im 
of Ban \ titi/en ot litlh-t i nturs \lluPs %\1 o i 1 i nu w is it Sur luni, M it iilion, oi 

Hcusib would, no doubt, lu\i 1 id to pmil it h i t oiu ni^bt in tin c ipit il when Ik 

maile tl e jourm \ tlntln r on loot in onli r t * ii n u t bii iin ii i le 

2 '1 hat is. It M N. 1 ( el, 111 lit ( tw htiil t hi n i t lii\t i\ \i 1 \ it unhiidre 1027 

I m\ersit\ I’rtss), p 11 1 11 1 t m inti rpn tii _ linn dub ’ 1 4Uie lu 1 1 1 I list m of th 

Atl in<i-I*ilnf>i)nit( sum It 01, Ibik II, th p to nu in tliil tin ti t il miniberot n ''e 

Athenian eiti/i n 1 « t ill J is I s, ( t the .UR « I 1 1 hii » u \e u nul upwauh, \ 1 onutliiu 

between ^s.ooo ind fit 1 i 4 1 1 11 ( W 1 iti m 1 ! I i li in u tu ill\ w i in 4 1 1 11 i it 

ma^ h iM hn n liiL'l I r b tori 4 IS H ' w hen onu ; o n i n wi u *i ui k oil (1 i ti i ti r 
in t xecution it i I iw , p isst d in 4s i jsO im , it s»ii. tine: tin \tht 111 in h 11 1 hi • t 1 il e 
ehildrtn ot ni lined muphs in \ hi h both | innt li ul bi i 1 Nihiriiin iiti in^ it tin 

turn ot tht child > birth \\ e do i ot kn«»w the e\u t t to \ 1 u h tin n dm ti n < I ll i t ) il 


b\ s coo in 1 4 s IM h id 1 1 1 n oti 1 1 b\ n itoi d 11 i le i>.t tiunnj tin lu \t ti iiili i n m ns 

’ In eonijK ir 4 tl i ir no ta’ui pohtu il uti j 11 , 11 1 w hu h '^p ii 1 1 w i . tin n ul il n d 

Allunswi tlniibui'b ir ( le ill 111 lO 1^71 IMitonul \n totli n let d w iili ot t inoilur 
in settii 4 the optiMiuni niiiiil « r ot i ili/» ns ti i th» eili/t n bod\ ot a i il\ -st il« it i fi m- 
that w UMTS nnu h lowt r tn in the u tii il nuim lu il ii iiuth ot tl • \tluniini ti n 
hotiv in llu ir d I , w 1 e n It -.f 11 nettli w i on 1 K r ib!\ m ilh r th iii 1 I ’ bi «.n i it ’ 
peak In fin lit puhln i A n) IM ito elti I in » tl it o loo n hi idt il 1 it\ il« h is tl « 

eon^titulion th it hi li is 1 mi <lo\\n loi u m ti n di do m In dm , not niind it the iniml er 


ofcifi/in t afi ibli ot lu trim' arms !•> no hiul I r th 111 tin 11 md mil lie stipnl iti s tl it, 
if the number is to lu liij I i r than li it, it mu t 1 ot b r 11 i d to \ funiri it wl u li li 
eommunilv will 11 c it', unit In//t/n ' ^717 < 7 tS \ ) IM ito t iki ■> i Ins i iite 1101 ti r 

the scalt ot In ' uU il 1 it tati the in > d I*, tin (omiinmil,' m in-p« .m r to be sullu u nl 
to cnabli it to defeml Unit sm i e '.'.tiilK it ill u 1 i 1 1\ its m iL'bboiiis, aiul on dii 
eritcrion he opts lor i ti mn ot qoioiili/in i i| ildi ot be min' urns Aiistolli , m J'*'* 
eli'.'ussion of the ( 4nimum mat'iiitudi m llu l*ohtits 1 1 2 ’ s i* • n). n trims to m 

(omrnittini? hnnsilt to in\ jneiis» fimm ii 1 m< re b lipuliti tint tlu niimbii ol ili* 
cili/ins n list rut be so lii,» a, to m ikt it im|>o ibli tm tl i m to be dl pit on 'll' 
a(f|uamTii] e ith < in anotlnr, 01 iriifu, ibh lor m iimnuin 1 r v ithoul a loiiel-spi iki r 
(K-fjpif //i7 JL’*c» OM I to m iki him 1 It In iid bv tin wholi 1 si mbl\ \ popul.u assmihlv 
even ot this si/e would, fd i oursi , h iv» hei 11 unm in ir.'* ibli il it li id lu i n iht onl\ ounn 
ot t'ovtrnriicnr In a i imp(tintl\ ri anai't d 1 li 11 < nn dimoeiu' nu h as the Atln nn»' 
the sixth anil tifth « c ntuiies li ( , the popubir assi mhU was « nahU d to tr.ins ut Us bust- 
mss cflfcliMlv thinks to an infusion iif the iipn se ntati\ e s>sUm into the C leisfhin* u’ 
Constitution of 508 507 IM Bulilie business was pn -diK^ ‘'ted and presenttd, auu ^ 
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The size of the territory of the Roman Commonwealth was perhaps 
hardly more than a third of the size of the territory of a contemporary 
Atlicns at the time when, at some date in the fifth century n.c., the Agcr 
Ronianus w^as divided into twenty districts in order to articulate a 
national popular assembly into as many companies of voters, each con- 
sisting of the citizens wdiose domicile lay in one of these ‘tribal’ districts;' 
and the maximum distance that any Roman citizen w^ould have to travel 
from his home to the capital in order to take part in national public 
business remained well within Attic limits even after the territory of 
R mic had been enlarged by the addition of one new district (the Tribus 
C’lustumina) up the left bank of the River "J'lbei^ and four further new 
districts into which the territoiy of \ cii, across the Tiber, w^as subse- 
qiientlv carved up after its conquest in 396 u.c.^ When in 358 B.c. two 
more districts (the Pomptina and the Publilia) were carved out of con- 
quered \ olscian tenitor^** in the lowlands south-east of the Alban Hills, 
Roman citizens now resident there might find it still just possible to 


svibscqiK nt ir.uis.n turn in ihi* popul \r i-stinliK was tontrolkd, by a prantl jury, or 
pitni.il puip«' tsKii .iniltir, fit the tili/«n bi)d\ whitli w.is, lut clcited, but puked by 
lf»r (in .1 n pii s« nf tii\t sN'^ttin tn whuh tlit ciuot.i .illnsatLd to t.uh loi.tl a(Jrninistrati\c 
di tiut (it Attii I w.ii j'n poiimi .i*e to tbc It.ution of the total citizen body that was 
f stini tied tn be r< pi« cntidl>\ th< iti/cns usulcnt in that dis’ net. Since tins committee 
(the lioult ) was list It (i\t hundicd stmnp and wa'. ihcutoie, like the penei il assembly, 
loo iinw u liM' to di-.! ilc h t \( cuti\ i h iNitii in pit n in session, it was di\ ided into ten 
s«ctions, V 1 nil to( k It in turns to '.ti\e an t\ecuii\e sub-i ominittee for pcnodi of 
thiits-si\ Ml tliit\-tiM dwsc uh within tin >i(/c 's tw 1 1\ e months’ term ot ofhee. This 
ext I utt\ c •'uh-i ( 'nimttc I h td i ( li iiini in, pit ktd I \ lot, w ho thinpcd t\ er\ twenU-tour 
Itoiii 'J’lit ti k ol p»t i<linjo\tr inti’inr of tin lionh md of the central .isscnihlv was 
cntiii t( d to ’ pn ith nti il hod\ (»f r me nitinbi i>.. puktd h\ lot (/(/ //(X , w ilh a chairman 
of thin own, likcwi i j i«Ktd h\ lot Inun the nmt stclions of the f(wj//t'' that were not 
scrMn„' .1'. tl t c\i t ini\ I ul)-t« 1 imiUtv it O’c momt nt (s' i Xnsiotlt I he Constitution 
(/ ItJ if s, ( hips } ? 44) 

^ 'lilt tl iti of tilt tliNi ion of the \pti Ktunanu-. into the twent\ ‘trihal’ districts is 
di t u*' tt' 1 >\ K I Ih lo» h m In /^( ;///% /« nhtc f j\ ’'uni Bi^nin dti Pumuhtn Krief^e 

(Htrlin anti I tipop (It ( .in l( i ), pp -'To i .ind 20S 4oa 'rheonKtertunchrmo- 

loiMt il f n N . i< thillin'.i til ttncntN tribal’ di tin t^ mii'st h i\ e hi en mstitiiled before 
thi uidilion of a iwiniv-fiisl » I t C lu'.lumiin), ind tint fit tti’'it'ir\ of C'l Uotumerium, 
out of ^\l IV h thi Iwc iit\-lii^t disin » wa ti nsiiiultd, must h.ne btcn annexed to the 
Api r Ri manus lu foi I ilu .innvxitio n ; h ii i . ot the tti iitoiv of \ 1 11 on the opposite 
hanl* ol iht ri\.i t\ 1 u li w i’.sul'>etpu itK i ..ixid up into t« ur moie dlstrltts(lhl*twcntv- 
sn oiul to 1 lit t w I nix -ill I h nu lu'-ix t ) It t .n iRo ht tltvhii i d f ’ om the lie ot the land that 
thi liintoTx ot I uKiiU, alon ' tin Ml bank f iho 'I'lht i b. twctnlhc icrriloTV of Cius- 
tutiuiium and Rome must 1 xxt bun miuMvl to the \rt r Rom inus bttore the annexa- 
tion of ( I ustuiiu I Him, iiul Rtliuh <111 op tit , pn. voai piMs n isons for thinkinp 

th.it ] hlinn XX is lomiuirtvl hx Ronn in iithii }aS Hv or 42^ n <' We do not knoxx, 

hoxxixti, XX iilui till. I oniiiu I 1 1 uu n itt ttiiitoix x\ i iiuludid in one of the first 
txMiiix Ri n n mb iT disti u l . or in tl i ixxt ni' -first tbsii t, 1 t., tlu Clustutnina. 

i 'in, ho ixir, it lilt* Xmi 1 uh n.is xx.is .ilit ulx 1111 ludi ' m the \pi r Rom.inu'* at the 
date at whu h tin (iiiL.’in.il tx i nt\ Roman ‘tiihal’ distiut .le instituted, the .imiieK.ite 
.sre.i of the Apt 1 Rom inus at ilu tim xxoiild hi\t bn ii more than square 

nutics, a. apainsi Sj,* it at ll .it iinu 1 idmit xxas i '1 indt pt lent <tl tse hgurts will be 
tnund m UiK.ih, op til , p i7Sh On the otlu r i. ’ tlu rea ot Attica, xxithin her 
fiontiiis .IS tlux I 111 IP the fifth tintiiix i» r., w > i** 1 '» h as 2,440 square kilometres 

aiiouhiip to Ih 1 lib’s iiikonnui in his Du /hi. ^ dtr (i>n(Jiisih If in 

n np/ip iSSh, Duiu 1 I I anil llmnbloiX. p s(». if "i *'• fit*-' ot ^alamis, which 

h.id lutn toloni/td bx \th. ni.in ntunv, but omit the two distiiits ot ( )iopus and 
Ihuthn'o. adioinmir the laiul-fioniu r lulxxttn X'tit.i and Rocotia lhiit\didts 
disiiihcstlu Oropiaiis as 'sulints of Xtluns’ (Rook II, chap. 24; <-P Hook 1 \ , chap. 
t>«)\ whili it not till 1*11 tint ilu* 1 hirhcuis pos cssid the full Athenian franchise 
(flu status of ihe inhabitants ot thise two distil s . disiusscii by G. de banctis in 
jltthis ('riiiin iqi2. Hoc a), r 4, n. 1). 
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exercise their public rights and duties in the capital by making, within 
the day, a journey that was rather longer than the journey from Sunium 
to Athens. This physical feat would certainly have been practicable for 
Roman citizens domiciled in two other new districts (the Maecia and 
the Scaptia) that were carved in 332 B.C.* out of territory, ceded to Rome 
in 338 B.c. by the Confederation of Latin City-States, between the two 
previously acquired outlying districts in the Pomptine Marshes and the 
metropolitan domain of the Roman Commonwealth containing tlie 
original twenty districts. A Roman citizen domiciled in another new 
district (the Oufentina), carved in 318 B.c. out of territory, ceded to 
Rome by Privernum,- in the Pomptine Marshes south-east of the two 
districts established there in 358 n.c., might have been able to reach 
Rome within the day by an athlete’s tour de force \ but the task would 
have defeated the classical Athenian long-distance runner Philippides 
himself if Philippides had been a Roman citizen domiciled in a district 
(the Falerna) that had been constituted in 332 b.c.^ out of territory, 
ceded to Rome by Capua along the north bank of the Lower Volturnus, 
more than a hundred miles away from Rome as the aeroplane llies;"^ and, 
when in the course of the years 268-241 B.c. the territory inhabited by 
Roman citizens legally invested with the acti\c rights of citizenship was 
progressively extended from the northern environs of Rome northward 
across the Appennines to the shores of the Adriatic, and w hen these fully 
enfranchised Sabines and Picentes w’ere enrolled in 241 b.c. in a newly 
created Tribus Quirina and 'IVibus Velina,® the territory of the Roman 
Commonwealth flagrantly burst the bounds within which it was 
physically possible for every citizen to participate in the national govern- 
ment directly. 

Thus, long before the time when the Roman Empire became co- 
extensive with the Hellenic World, and when local communities of 
transplanted or naturalized Roman citizens were scattered all over the 
territory of this Roman-built Hellenic universal state, an ever increasing 
majority of the total Roman citizen body had come to find itself iinahle 
in practice to exercise its rights and duties in the forum of Roman 
national politics simply because its domiciles were too far distant from 
a capital city that was the only place where, under Rome’s city-state 
constitution, national public business could legitimately be transacted.^^ 

^ See Bcloch, Romi\ilu Gcschiihte, pp. 164 5, 3SS, and 525. 

2 See ibid., pp. V )0 and P- 

* ^'hc writer tlfw cnir thi'» streU h of country, from f)stia to the ft.ip l)ttuiin 'Tirra- 
cma and Monte Circcllo, on the 28th October, 1948, afti r liaun^' traxerstd it b> tram 
on the 14th No\(nil)tr, 1911. 

^ Sec Beloch, op. cit., p. zhs; cundem: Per /fu/nt/n Itund unt(r Roms Jhiiemome 
{lAip/m 18S0, Ttubner), pp. j(} and 122 1. 

As late as \.i). f)9, when the Prtx /luf:u\ta wa«; a centiirv old, and when a quarter or 
a nullcnniiim had passed snu e the tlatc when Konu- had iiiade hirst It MrlualK n lu-ss 
of the Hellenic World b\ oMithrowiiiK .Maicdon, the last otliir llellenii Cinat 1 * 
capable ot chilltntimu Rome’s suprernaic, ihe Roman pubhi was siirpri''' 1 at the dis- 
rovtrv that the post ot autot rat in « onstitulumal disguise ( p>in( t wlueh had tony 
become an indtspt n-^ablc oryan in the Kf»\ernment ot the Roman Commonwealth, loiild 
be hlled by a proniim lamn nin on the part (»t Roman eiti/ens ser\in« in the j'ariisons ot 
the imperial frf)ntiers f'hims Neronis . . . eario-* motiis ammoium non modo m urhe 
apud patrcs aut populum aiit urbanuni rnilitem, seel omne>» lei;umes eliicesqiie eoii- 
civerat, c\olKato imperii arcano posse principem alibi quarn Roinac lien’ ('latiiub. 
Histories, Book I, chap. 4). 
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These outlying Roman citizens had to satisfy their Hellenic craving for 
direct participation in the government of a city-state by participating in 
the local governrnent of the praefectura, forum, conciliabulum, colonia 
Romana, or municipium of which they were also citizens under a Boeo- 
tian system of dual citizenship that had been adopted by the Roman 
Commonwealth as well as by its post-Alexandrine contemporaries the 
Seleucid Monarchy and the Aetolian and Achaean confederacies;^ but 
this municipal franchise was no compensation for the virtual disfranchise- 
ment that had been inflicted on them in the forum of Roman national 
politics, not by any narrow- hearted policy of making the control of the 
Roman national government a monopoly of a metropolitan minority of 
the citizen body,^ but by the inability of pre-mechanical means of com- 
munication to enable the outlying citizens of the Roman Commonwealth 
to put in an appearance in the capital city when the territory inhabited 
by Roman citizens had become as extensive as it had actually come to 
be some two or three centuries before the Emperor Tiberius, upon his 
accession in A.n. 14, at last took cognizance of the stultilication of Rome’s 
city-state constitution by her territorial expansion in the long since 
overdue act of liquidating the anachronistic Reman national popular 
assemblies in the capital city. 

It was, in fact, technolog' cally impossible for the Roman citizen body 
in the first century of the Christian Era — and a fortiori in the third 
century, after the enfranchisement of almost all Rome's alien subjects 
in A.D. 212 by the Emperor Caracalla (impvrabat a.d. 211-17)’ — to take, 
in the government of a Pan -1 lellenic Roman Empire, the direct part that 
the Athenian citizen body in the fifth century u.c. had been able to take 
in the government of Attica; and this would likewise have been impos- 
sible in the eighteenth century of the C'hristian Era for the citizen body 
of a United States whose populated territory was then still confined to 
the eastern seaboard of North America between the Atlantic and the 
Appalachian Mountains. Gn the other hand, by a.d. 1952 the progress 
made by Western technology within the 177 } ears that had elapsed since 
the Declaration of Indepen ncc had, in terms of human intercourse, 
reduced to the dimensions of a Periclean Attica a United States that 
now' stretched from coast to coast of the NOith American island. On the 
loth October, 1950, it took the writer of this Study a shorter time, by 
four hou s, to fiy from X»‘W' York to Lus Angeles than it had taken him 
to walk Iroin Sunium to Athens on the 10th December, 19 ii. By A.D. 
1952 it V as possible for any politician in Washmgton, on any day of the 
year, to present himself, within the day, in peibi'ii before an audience in 
any part of the Ignited States ; and, though it v. as not po sible for him to 
be present in the flesh in every city, tow ii, \ illag.*, and homestead in the 
country at the self-same moment, it w'ai: ' 'bihle at the self-same moment 


* Sec IV. iv. 310-13. . . • , • * _ r 

‘ It was true that Unin.in citizens orRaiii/cd in local communities with the status ot 
municipia had oriKinalh been saddled witii the duties of Roman iitizcnship without 
enjovinjT th« torrcspondiiiK ri^hi-; hut Homan iiti/cns oiii.mi/cd in kual communities 
yith the status of colonuu' had .ilv\.i\'? cn)o\cd these lii^ht-?, besuics being bound 

by thoi,e duties, subject to their bung ph>i>it.ill> lot to extrcise these rights by making 
the journey to Rome. , , , 

^ Sec vi.'Y> n. 4; VI. \ii. 156, n. 3; VI. \ii. 375 I PP* 5 S 3 “ 4 i helow\ 
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for every inhabitant of all these homesteads, villages, towns, and cities 
to enjoy the edifying experience of listening to Cleon by radio and 
view'ing him by television. 

Thanks to these recent chefs-d'cptivre of Western Technology, it was 
in fact possible for all citizens of the United Stales at any moment to 
listen in and look in to the public discussion of political issues; and it 
was also possible for the spokesmen of any ‘lobby’ to take a more active 
part than this in American national politics by Hying within the day 
from Portland, Oregon, or from San Diego, California, to Washington, 
D.C., and bringing Cleon to bay in his den on Capitol Hill before the 
demagogue had had time to forestall a Pacific Slope ‘pressure group’s’ 
offensive by winging his owm way to the Pacific Coast and cajoling a 
Californian or Oregonian audience face to face. It was true that the 
citizen body could not yet descend on W ashington at a day’s notice c?i 
masse pending the requisite multiplication of scats on aeroplanes and 
rooms in hotels. Yet, if in this respect the United States in a . d . 1952 
might be deemed still to be not quite so close-knit, in terms of human 
intercourse, as Attica had been in 449 b.c., the Ignited Slates \\ as already 
closer-knit than Attica had ever been on the new plane of intercourse 
that the in\entions of broadcasting and television had opened up. In 
Hellenic history there had never been a lime when the entire population 
even of a Lilliputian Ilelbina, not to speak of a Hrohdingnagian Attica, 
had been able to listen to the voice, and watch the countenance and 
gestures, of a politician talking to an assembly in the agora at the capital. 
On this plane the United States in a . d . 1952 was as diminutive in size, 
expressed in terms of human intercourse, as Abraham Lincoln’s Spring- 
field or as Demosthenes’ Pacania; and the United States’ size today gave 
the measure of the World’s size tomornnv, since, if any one thing could 
be predicted with assurance in the apprehensive World of this date, it w^as 
that a rapidly growing fleet of aeroplanes, flying at a rapidly accelerating 
speed, would become capable of reaching their destinations in a rapidly 
diminishing number of minutes, and that a rapidly growing host of 
radio and television sets w’ould become capable of picking up sights and 
sounds at a rapidly increasing distance from the points where these 
importunate instalments were located. 

It will be seen that in A.n. 1952 world government was already within 
Mankind’s grasp in so far as Technology could avail to tin list Hiis now 
urgent political necessity into human hands. As soon, however, as we 
ascend — or descend — from the plane of ’rechnology to the plane of 
Human Nature, we find the earthly paradise skilfully assembled by the 
ingenuity of Harm Faber being reduced to a fool’s paradise by the per- 
versity of Homo Politicus. 

In A.D. 1952 a democratic w’orld government that had now become 
technologically feasible was not within sight of becoming practical 
politics, because the ripe fruits of ’1 cchnology cfiuld not be harvested 
without a change of heart of which, so far, there was little sign. In a 
coalescing and shrinking Oikoumene whose human inhabitants were 
finding themselves at ever closer quarters w'ith one another, an urgently 
needed, but not yet inaugurated, world order was still awaiting the 
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fulfilment of a prophecy made in the Syriac World in the eighth century 
B.c. by the Judaean seer Isaiah: 

‘The wolf . . . shall dwell with the lamb and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the falling together; and 
a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their 
young ones shall lie down together; and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all My holy mountain; for the Earth shall be full of the know'- 
Icdgc of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’* 

This Hebrew prophecy had not been left altogether unfulfilled by the 
Earth’s non-human fauna; for it was a scientifically verified fact that the 
beasts of prey did have a habit of granting a truce to fellow creatures 
that were normally their quarry when a drought drove them all to the 
same still welling spring, or a forest fire to the same still unscorched 
glade, or a flood to the same still unsubmerged holy mountain; and these 
habitual signs of grace in the dumb animals’ response to the challenge 
of emergencies threatening the lives of all creatures alike were the foil 
against which a Syriac prophet or a Western naturalist would contem- 
plate the twentieth-century spectacle of human carnivores that still 
could not or would not bring themscKcs to enter into a Truce of God, 
even wlien they were being forced to rub shoulders with one another by 
the menacing rise of a tide of atomic science round the coasts of a shrink- 
ing Oikotimi wc. 

In A.D. 1952 the nearest approach to political co-operation that a 
Russian bear and an American eagle found themselves able to make to 
one another was their common participation in tlie activities of the 
United Nations Organi/alion. 'The inability of the two surviving Great 
Powers to come closer together than this had been the limiting factor 
that had prevented the arciiitects of the constitution of the U.X.O. from 
making of it anything more intimate than a forum for international 
debate between delegates of the governments of so\ereign independent 
states, of which three, beside he two titans, were armed with a veto on 
resolutions passed by a majoritv of their fellow states-members. During 
the live years of its existence up to date, the had demonstrated 

its value, notwithstanding the seventy of these limitations, by proving 
to be a decidedly more cemduetixe means of political communication 
than ‘the usual diplomatic channels’. Delegat«*s of the United States 
Cjoverniie nt and the Soviet Go\ eminent could still continue to talk to 
one another here when the traditional channel'-' 01 communication had 
become choked; and at Lake Success the} \.cie parleying i i the presence, 
and with the participation, of delegates ot gx ve^-nments of stales of lesser 
calibre which, in this forum, had a coi ’’ utional right to make their 
own voices heard. 

These w’cre no mean ser\ices to the cause of peace and concord; and 
an oecumenical institution that proAided these services was one with 
which Mankind could no" afford to dispense in their perilous situation 
at the time. Yet these merits did not make ihc U.N.O. capable of be- 

1 Ea. xi. b- 9 - 
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coming the embryo of a world government. The realities of the distribu- 
tion of power in the World that had emerged from the Second World 
War were not adequately reflected in the clumsiness of a constitution 
that had embodied the unrealistic principle of ‘one state one vote*, and 
that had then found no better means of bringing a fictitious ‘equality of 
states’ into line with a harsh reality than the concession to five Powers of 
a veto that was denied to their nominal peers. ‘I’he best prospect in sight 
for the U.N.O. was a possibility that it might evolve from being a forum 
into becoming a confederacy; but there was a great gulf fixed between 
any confederacy of sovereign independent parochial governments and 
any federation of peoples with a central government claiming and 
receiving the direct personal allegiance of each individual citizen of the 
union; and it was notorious that the history of political institutions knew 
of no case in which this gulf had been crossed by any other process than 
a revolutionary leap. 

On this showing, the U.N.O. seemed unlikely to be the institutional 
nucleus out of which an eventually inevitable world government would 
develop, though it seemed likely to remain an indispensable instrument 
for the preservation of peace unless and until a unitary world govern- 
ment had grown out of some other germ. In A.n. 1952 the probability 
seemed to be that, if and when an effective world government did come 
into being, it would take shape through a development, not of the 
U.N.O., but of one or other of two older and tougher political ‘going 
concerns* which, as a result of the outcome of a Second World War, had 
already partitioned the Oikoimene between them. The world govern- 
ment of the future seemed likely to stem either from the (jovernment of 
the United States, which in a.T). 1952 was already in effect the govern- 
ment of more than one-half of the Oikoumcne, or from the (jovernment 
of the Soviet Union, which at the same date was already in effect the 
government of the rest of the Habitable and "JVaversablc W orld. 

If the living generation of Mankind had been free to choose 

utrorum atl re^na cadcndiiin 
omnibus humanis esset terraque marKiiie,* 

there could be little doubt in a contemporary Western observer’s mind 
that a decisive majority of all living men and women that were competent 
to make any judgement at all upon this issue, and an ovrwhelming 
majority of such people in all W'estern countries, would have opted for 
becoming subjects of the United States, and not subjects of the SoMct 
Union, so long as these two Powers continued to divide between them 
the dominion over the ()ik(jum€n€\ and there could be equally little 
doubt that the same millions would also have prayed for the victory of 
the United States in the event of a war between the two Powers for the 
prize of world-wide supremacy that the elimination of one competitor 
would leave exclusively in the surviving competitor’s hands. In Western 
eyes, at least, it seemed self-evident that, if Mankind were indeed to ho 
confronted with a choice between destroying itself or acquiescing in the 
enforcement of peace by the fiat of some single Power, and if they were 

* Lucretius: De Rerum Xaturd^ Book III, 11. 836 7 , quoted on p. 4^4* •ttjovc. 
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then to be confronted with a choice between the United States and the 
Soviet Union as the only possible two candidates for this necessary yet 
invidious political mission, the United States would be preferable, out 
of all comparison, to the Soviet Union as the victor in this fateful com- 
petition for being the Power whose fiat the rest of Mankind was hence- 
forth to obey. 

The virtues that made the United States incomparably preferable to 
the Soviet Union as a candidate for this imperial role stood out con- 
spicuously against a Communist Russian foil. 

America’s cardinal virtue in the sight of her present and prospective 
subjects was her transparently sincere reluctance to be drawn into play- 
ing this role at all. An appreciable portion of the living generation of 
American citizens, as well as all the ancestors of all American citizens 
who were not themselves immigrants, had been moved to pluck up their 
roots in the Old World and to start life again on the farther side of the 
Atlantic by a yearning, not to meddle in, but to extricate themselves 
from, the affairs of a Continent whose dust either they or their forebears 
had once demonstratively shaken from off their feet;* and the buoyancy 
of tlie hope with which the forebears had made their deliberate with- 
drawal from the Old World in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries was matched by the poignancy of the regret with which 
the living generation of Americans was making its compulsory twentieth- 
century return. The compulsion, as we have seen,* was taking the form 
of an ‘annihilation of distance’ through the progress of a Western tech- 
nology; and the Americans themselves had done perhaps more than any 
other Western people to develop this peculiarly Western art in the 
direction in which its course was now running directly counter to its 
American adepts’ cherished political aims and ideals. 'I’he flaming sword 
wielded by this inexorable angel of their own creation who was expelling 
the Americans from their utopian earthly paradise had been flaring in 
tlie skies since the invention of the aeroplane at the turn of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Yet nothing less cogent than the experi- 
ence of finding themselves invi . ed willy nilly in two world wars in one 
lifetime could have moved the American people beUveen a.d. 1941 and 
a.d. 1947 —as the Japanese people had been moved between a.d 1853 
and A.D. 1868 by the logic of comparably portentous events — to recognize 
that they could no longer safeguard their interests, independence, or 
even cxiste ice unless they broke with a traditio nal policy of isolation 
which still retained a hold on their hearts e\en when it was ceasing to 
convince their intellects. Shrinking, as they dvl, from involvement in 
international politics, the Americans shrank still more vehemently from 
being cast, as they w'ere being cast by their inescapable preponderance 
in power, for the role of serving as their ne.^' ours’ leaders and masters; 
and their manifestly genuine regrets for a lost idyllic seclusion were their 
best credentials for commending them to foreign peoples over whom the 
force of circumstances was constraining them to assume authority. 

"riic truth is, and must be, that social h'fe is happiest and most har- 

* Matt. X. 14; Mark vi. 1 1 ; l.uKc ix. 5 anJ ^ I 5 * and xviii. 0. 

* pp. 47^ 80 , iibo\e. 
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monious where those who have to rule are the last people who would 
choose to be rulers, and is least happy and least harmonious where the 
rulers are of the opposite disposition.** 

On the morrow of the Second World War, Plato’s dictum was as excul- 
patory for the Americans as it was damning for the Russians.^ 

The Americans* second outstanding virtue was their generosity. It 
has been noticed in a previous chapter,^ as one of the auspicious features 
in the situation after the Second World War, that the Soviet Union, as 
well as the United States, was a ‘sated* Power; but the economic and 
social situations of the two countries were identical only in the general 
sense that Russia, like America, was a country commanding vast still 
undeveloped human and non-human resources. In contrast to America, 
Russia had hardly yet begun to exploit h^r potentialities, and the develop- 
ments that she had carried out at such cost in human effort and suffering 
during the twelve years immediately preceding the German assault upon 
her in a.d. 1941 had been largely sabotaged by her abominable Western 
invaders. Thereafter, the Russians had taken an unjust advantage of 
finding themselves on the winning side by recouping themselves for the 
Germans’ destruction of Russian industrial plant by seizing and removing 
plant, not only from a guilty Germany, but from East and Central 
European countries that the Russians professed to be liberating from 
the Nazis, and from Chinese provinces in Manchuria that they professed 
to be liberating from the Japanese. 'Phis was a contrast indeed to the 
United States’ post-war reconstruction policy of first making, on a vole 
passed in the House of Representatives at Washington on the 25th 
January, 1944, ^ niajor contribution to the resources placed at the 
disposal of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, and then following up this short-term emergency measure for the 
relief of the war-stricken peoples of the World by launching, on the 5th 
June, 1947, a long-term plan for reconstruction in Europe that was to 
be payable entirely out of the American lax-payer’s pocket. 

The Marshall Plan was perhaps not quite unprecedented. 'Pherc was 
a classical precedent in a post-Alexandrinc chapter of Hellenic history 
that had seen the states of the I lellenic World of the day \ ie wiih one 
another in the generosity of their gifts to the city-state of Rhodes after 
Rhodes had been smitten by an earthquake in 227 'Phis, however, 
had been a case of many cf)untries contributing towards the ’ ’ief of one 
country, whereas the Marshall Plan was a case of one countiy offering 
help to all the rest, and making this offer at a time when the donor was 

* Plato: Uespublua, 520 n, (jUfitcd in III. iii. 2^2. 

2 Pamnirur, that is i<i sjy, U)T tlic Kussi.ui', in the mlc of rulers, in wliifh the Uusmj^s 
had al\Mi>s ht-cn at thirir worst, 'rhcrc h;id, howext-r, been aimtlu-r role in whuh Inc 
Russians had alwaxs been at ihtir best sinre the vlaxs of Boif', aiid (Jleb {pa^snrum 
A.n. 1015), and that was the role of rnartxis. 'I’lie noble army of Russian in.iri> f unose 
ranks liad been perpetually rec ruited bx one Kt‘neralion after another of inlrepiu 
teers from the elexenth eentury to the twentieth, bore xvilness to the hisiuiieal fa‘t ‘‘W 
the txr.mnieal vein in the Russian ilbos hail always been under t balleiiKe i^’i. n 

thetu al Russian spirit of self-sac rific my lox-e that liad known no fear of 'them x\nien 1 
the Hody hut are not able to kill the .Soul’ (.Matt. x. 2.S; rp. Luke xii. 4 ~ 5 )* 

Russian history, looKiny forxxard in \.i). ic>52, xvould he slc»xv to heheve that this cr 1 
vein in the Russian ethos had run dry. t)n p. 47 ^* ” ^ ^*1 

^ See rol>bius: Onumcniial Ilntury, Book V, chaps. 88 (;o, cited on p. 271,30° 
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already the strongest single Power in the World of the day. In the past 
it had been customary for dominant Powers, not to give, but to take,* 
and there had been no departure from this evil custom in the policy that 
the Soviet Union had been following. In setting a new moral standard 
for ‘power politics’ by launching the Marshall Plan, American statesman- 
ship was putting Russian post-war actions to shame and Russian post- 
war intentions to an acid test and on both these counts Russian 
statesmanship made a poor showing in its response to this searching 
American challenge. In declining Marshall Aid for the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Government might be held to be acting within 
its rights, and foreign critics, at any rate, had no for objecting 

to a decision against which no effective protest had been made by the 
miseraplebs Sovietica at whose expense their government’s decision had 
been taken; but, in using her hold over her satellites in order to compel 
them too to reject the American offer, the Soviet Union was guilty of an 
abuse of power that was particularly flagrant in cases in which countries 
at her mercy whom she was forbidding to accept American assistance 
happened to be countries that were doubly in need of it because they 
had been stripped by the Soviet Government, since the end of the 
Second World War, of industrial plant which the war itself had spared. 

It will be seen that Russia's behaviour would have made a present to 
America of the beau role even if America’s behaviour had not been as 
handsome as in fact it wiis; and this contrast between the post-war 
records of the two surviving Great Powers comes out even more sharply 
when w'e pass from the economic plane to the political and the military. 
A post-war world that was craving for freedom from want had a still 
greater yearning for freedom from fear; and, \\hile the fear inspired by 
the Soviet Union was as intense as it was ubiquitous, fathers of families 
in countries under the hegemony of the United States were not being 
kept awake at night by any fear that a United States Government that 
had them in its power might abuse this power by coercing them with 
the threat of taking their children’s lives with atomic w'capons which, 
in ‘the Free World’, were an .mcrican monopoly. 

Citizens of West European countries w'cre, however, now haunted by 
fears that some American decision, in which the West European peoples 

* Impcri.'l I’cmcTs \Nhich, like the Roman Empire in the Hellenic World and the 
British Kill m India, had plumid themselves tin their cii'-'Mtercstedness, had been apt to 
claim credi*. not for ha\in^ subsidized their subjects i»u'. v»t their own pockets, but for 
having (as ( lue saw it) shown .in astonishing moderation .1 leaMiig e\en a shred ot wool 
on the back.> of defenceless sheep \\hom the imperialists '•! been at liberty to sheer. It 

as true that, in the British doniini»ms m India, 1.' .>i Cornwallis had restrained a 
British rapacity, and stamped out a British 'oirup.ion, M.at had hot i running not tor 
a Roneration, and that in the Roman Empire Caes.i iiul Aupi' .tus had put an end to the 
still more disgraceful orgies of Roman business men liter these hail run not tor longer 
than a century ami a half; but such testimonials ’t t.isy to distinguish from indict- 

ments. WVhat shall say then? Shall ue coniiiuK . -m, that giace may abound? Ood 
forbid’ (Rom. vi. 1-2). . . _ n- u 

* In A.n. ii;47 the reigning government in Russia was a fair target for a telling p^asc 
which in A.i>. 1018 had been lc^ellcd primarily at the government then reigning in Ger- 
many by a I'lesident of the United States speaking on Russia s behalf. Ihc treatment 
accorded to Russia hv her sistci nations in the months to come \m11 be the acid test ot 
their good will’ (Point VI of Presidont Wilson’s I ourtcen Points announced in his 
address at a joint session of tin 'wo houses of the Congress at Wasliington on the oth 
January, 191 8). V 
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might have had no say, might inadvertently bring Russian atomic mis- 
siles hurtling down on Dutch, Danish, French, and British heads. Such 
^Vest European fears of dire consequences descending upon Western 
Europe as unintended by-products of some impulsive American retort 
to some provocative Russian act of aggression were anxieties that might 
or might not be well founded, but their currency in Western Europe was 
a fact, and this psychological fact exposed a constitutional flaw in the 
structure of a commonwealth of Western nations in which all the partners, 
with the crucial exception of one partner whose ‘flat* was ‘law*, were 
exposed to the risk of being involved in a perhaps irretrievable cata- 
strophe as a consequence of decisions in which they might have had no 
voice, on issues in which, for them, the stakes were life and death. It was 
proverbial that in a society articulated into a number of sovereign inde- 
pendent parochial states every people was apt to get the government 
that it deserved;* and even this political nemesis was not easy for human 
souls to bear, notwithstanding the undeniable justice of it. In a com- 
monwealth of nations indissolubly associated under the hegemony of a 
paramount Power, the lot of all the subordinate participants was the 
intolerable injustice of getting a government that bad been deserved, not 
by them, but by their predominant partner; and this was the plight of 
America’s, as well as Russia’s, satellites in a.d. 1952. 

It was, moreover, a plight that could not be mitigated appreciably by 
resorting either to ‘the usual diplomatic channels’ or to the new forum 
provided by the United Nations Organization. Under the current un- 
written constitution of a nascent Western Community, issues of vital or 
lethal moment to its West European, Canadian, and Australian citizens 
were being decided by the play of party politics in the domestic political 
arena of the United States. The non- American citizens of the Western 
Community had no institutional means of taking part in the working 
out of Western policy at this domestic American formative stage; and 
the most that their municipal governments could do on tlieir behalf was 
to make the ineffective gesture of tabling motions pleading that a stable 
door should be locked after an apocalyptic steed had flown.“ 

By A.D. 1952 a celebrated American deflnilion, dating from \.D. 1895, 
of the standing of the United States in the Western Hemisphere had 
come to be no less true of her standing in a world-wide Oikoumene in 
which all countries were under the United States’ hegemon} ivc those 
that w'ere under the Soviet Union’s domination. 

'To-day the United States is practically sovereign’ [‘in the Ihiited .State?’ 
portion of a partitioned world’, as an observer, (luoting 01ne> ’s despatch m 

> 'Toutc nation a Ic Rouverncment qu’cllc (dc Maistre, J.: Letlres et Opmdilei 

InMitx (Pans 1^51, Vaton), vol. i, p. 211;, 15th August, 1811). 

‘ Hy the end of the >far a.d. iqso these painful truths h.id hron home in v 1 un the 
minds of the Wc'.t Kuroptan eiti/t-ns of the Western C’onunutmv by thiir e\pcnen< e o 
an international crisis ovir a loial uar in Korea that had been threateninp to rankli into 
a ^^ar of v^orld-vcidc diniciisions. 'The ronternporarv reailmn of .1 West Kuroptan 
nationalist wa expressed in caricature in the aphorism ‘America was thus 
n.itifin, and Ilistorv came to a.’ fS< liar, W. C\, and Yralmnn, U. J.‘ ana All 1 u 

(London Methinn),p. iis) be reat tion of a W» st Liirope in ft dcr.ilist, adcircssinp 

himself to an Amcrn an public, rniRht be expressed in the slogan. ‘No annihilation 'M 
out representation.’ 
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A.D. i 952 » would be inclined to amend the text in substitution for the 
original words ‘on this continent*], ‘and its fiat is law upon the subjects to 
which it confines its interposition. Why? It is not because of the pure 
friendship or good will felt for it. It is not simply by reason of its high 
character as a civilised state, nor because wisdom and justice and equity 
are the invariable characteristics of the dealing of the United States. It is 
because, in addition to all other grounds, its infinite resources, combined 
with its isolated position, render it master of the situation and practically 
invulnerable as against any or all other Powers.** 

'Phis dictum on the standing of the United States had not lost any of 
its cogency in coming to be applicable to a far wider sphere of hegemony 
than had been in the mind of the Secretary of State at Washington who 
had written those sentences in a.d. 1895; and, though a patriotic non- 
American citizen of a twentieth-century Western commonwealth of 
nations might be content to make the pertinent comment that the most 
lacerating American whips were, at any rate, less grievous instruments of 
political chastisement than even the least venomous Russian scorpions, 
‘a philosopher* might ‘be permitted to enlarge his views*^ by taking some 
meteorological observations. In the first place he \/ould observe that the 
virtual monopoly, by a paramount Power, of the determination and 
execution of policies in whi».}i the lives and fortunes of satellite peoples 
were at stake was pregnant with a constitutional problem that could not 
be evaded; second, that, in the partitioned Oikoiimene oi a.d. 1952, this 
problem was a live one both in the American and in the Russian sphere 
of hegemony or domination; third, that the problem would still present 
itself, and still demand a solution, if the two spheres were eventually to 
be amalgamated; and, fourth, that this problem could not be solved 
without recourse to some form of federal union. 

'Phe mere recital of these observations made it clear that the con- 
stitutional issues raised by the advent of a supra-national order on the 
political plane were unlikely to be settled easily or rapidly. One pro- 
mising feature in the situation was that the United States and the Soviet 
Union —one or both of whoii ’ould have a decisive say in the constitu- 
tional development of a commonwealth of nations under its hegemony 
— were, as it happened, both of them morally committed to an approval 
of federalism in principle in virtue of having written it into their own 
constitutions. 

The C('nstitution of the United States was tl »' product of a deliberate 
choice ol full federal union in preference to a looser form of political 
association — between states only, and not also l)etwcen human beings — 
that had quickly been proved inadequate I'y pamful expc dence; and the 
people of the tliirteen original states-membi-rs of tlie Unmn had federated 
with one another on terms that had left v ' or open for the admission of 
new-comers. In the minds of latter-day Cn.izens of a United States that 
had increased its membership from the original figure of thirteen states 
to an eventual figure of forty-eight between A.D. 179^ ^ 

* Secretary of State Richard Olnev, in a dispatcli of the 20th July, 1895, to the United 
States Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. ir- 

^ Uibbon, Edward; 77 /r Utstu>y of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, General 
Observations on^ie Fall of the Roman Empire in the West’, at the end of chap, xxxviii. 
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familiarity with the history of their country during those 120 years had 
associated the idea of federalism with the idea of progressively incor- 
porating additional constituents ; and against the historical background 
of this domestic American precedent a suggestion that the American 
people themselves might one day enter into a federation with other 
peoples would not be startling even to Americans who found it un- 
palatable. A federation between the peoples of the United States and 
other English-speaking countries would, indeed, be very closely in line 
with domestic American constitutional tradition. A proposal to extend 
a federation of English-speaking Western peoples to Continental West 
European peoples that were akin to the English-speaking peoples in their 
way of life without being linked with them by a community of language 
might, on the other hand, look, in Amciican eyes, like a hitherto untried 
venture for which no adeejuate precedent was to be found in the domestic 
American experience of incorporating into the citizen body of the United 
States a small French-speaking population in Louisiana in a.i>. 1803 and 
small Spanish-speaking populations in California and New IMexico in 
A.D. 1848. Yet the United States* next-door neighbour Canada was a 
successfully working model of a federation between two peoples, speak- 
ing different languages and professing different religions, who were 
approximately equal to one another in numbers; and another cue was 
offered by the letter of the law officially in force in the Soviet Union. 

In Western eyes the federal constitution with which the Soviet Union 
had equipped itself might look suspiciously like a fa(;ade put up to mask 
the retention or re-establishment of a centralized despotism that had 
the momentum of six hundred years of Russian history behind it. 'rhe 
Petrine Russian Empire from which the Soviet l^nion had inherited its 
immense patrimony had been the heir of a Muscovite principality tliat, 
from the fourteenth century of the Christian ICra onwards, had added 
field to field by extinguishing the independence of one after another of 
its neighbours. Was not tlie Union of Soviet Socialist Republics merely 
a disingenuous new title for a unitary autocracy of which no conceal- 
ment had been made by Stalin’s franker predecessors Peter the Great 
and Ivan the 'lerrible ? As far as any Western observer could judge, this 
current Western critique of the constitution of the Soviet t^nion was 
fair comment on the whole. Yet there was one point in which the Pol- 
sheviki’s professed constitutional new departure appeared to *.avc some 
substance, and this was a point in which Stalin’s hand was credibly 
reported to have been at w'ork, 'Fhanks to his ow n (Georgian origin, Stalin 
seems to have appreciated the strength f)f the nationalist opposition 
aroused among the non-Russian subjects of the former Russian Empire 
by a policy of Russification; and he seems to have drawn the conclusion 
that, if this policy were not repudiated and reversed by the Tsai. loins 
Communist successors, the effect would be to alienate the non-Great- 
Russian citizens of the Soviet Union from a C’ommunism w'hich they 
w'ould then w'rite off as a new disguise for a familiar Russian imperialism. 

Accordingly, w'hen the constitution of the Soviet Union was being 
w'orked out during the years A.D. 1918-24,* the internal administrative 
* The constitution in force in A.D. 1952 was that of the 6th December, I93^* 
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map of the former Russian Empire was entirely recast— and this appar- 
ently on Stalin’s initiative — on lines that brought it into correspondence 
with the linguistic map; and the non-Great-Russian nationalities of the 
Union— including even the smallest and the most backward peoples in 
the Caucasus, the Urals, and Central Asia — were thus granted at least 
the boon of having their local administration and education conducted 
in their ovyn mother tongues, however illusory their ofEcial autonomy 
might be in other respects, 'fhis Stalinian administrative map of the 
Soviet Union, drawm on a linguistic basis, was no Magna Carta. For 
example, the erection of an Autonomous Republic of Bashkiristan 
within the framew^ork of a Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
in A.D. 1920 did nothing to abate the centralization at Moscow of the 
control of police, communications, economic affairs, and, indeed, all the 
effective levers of pow'er; and, more than that, it did nothing in this 
case — under a local government on w hich the Bashkirs themselves wxre 
not represented —to check the continuation under the Soviet regime 
of the unedifying process of chicanery, expedited by brute force, through 
which, under the 'Fsardom, the Bashkirs’ lands had been passing into 
(Jrcat Russian hands.* No doubt the Bashkirs, like the Five Civilized 
Indian Nations in the South-Eastern United States, were marked out 
for being made the victims of spoliation by the fact of their happening 
to lie in the fairway of a mighty tide of aggressive colonization; but the 
Bashkirs were not the only non- Russian people to suffer adversity under 
the So\ ict regime. Tliereafter, in the Great Purge of a.d. 1936, the non- 
(jreat- Russian personnel in the governments of some of the non-Great- 
Russian units on Stalin’s administrative map w as reported to have been 
liquidated,^ and in the Russo-German War of a.d. 1941-5 both the 
Crimean 'Fatar Republic and the Kalmuck Republic on the Steppe be- 
tween the Lower Don and the Lower Volga seem to have foundered on 
the charge that their peoples had been guilty of disloyalty to the Soviet 
cause. 


It will be seen tliat Stalin’s administrative map of the Soviet Union 
w\as not to be taken at its faex iluc ; but a moral commitment cannot be 
wiped out through being dishonoured by its makers; and, in the world 
that had emerged from the Second Woild ar, Stalin’s map might live 
to be translated, after all, from the limbo of camouflage into the realm of 
reality if, on either side of the dividing line between a Russian and an 
Americar demi-monde, the letter of the So\ ict I "nion’s federal constitu- 
tion wxre one day to be applied in the spirit of tlie Pan American Union 
of Republics and the British CommonwTalth ot Nations. 

On the constitutional plane neither of these two polit cal associations 
bctw'cen a number of fully self-governing y irochial states was a stage 
on any road leading towards w'orld go\ ’ '•lent, since the basis of both 
associations w'^as the scrupulousness of tut associated states reciprocal 
respect for one another’s independence. The members of the Pan 
Amcricaii Union were not moving tow'ards a federation between these 

‘ Sec Pipes, R. E.: ‘Tho 1 iist Expennienl in So\iel National Policy: The Bashkir 
Bcpuhlic, 1917-19^0’, in 'f'hc ^ 0«.ti.jcr 195° PP* 3°3 *9* 

‘ See Toynbee. A. J.. and -oulter. V. M.: .Siowy of Intcrnat.jnal Affairs, 1937 ^ 
vol. i (London\938, Milford), pp. 13 
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successor-states of four different West European Powers’ colonial em- 
pires,* and the members of the British Commonwealth had been posi- 
tively moving away from the former political unity of an old-fashioned 
British Empire governed from Westminster. The British Common- 
wealth was, in fact, an entente between mutually independent states 
that had disengaged themselves from a unitary empire, while the Pan 
American Union was an entente between mutually independent states 
that had never been united politically in the past and were not moving 
towards unity now. Yet, just because the weaker parties to the associa- 
tion were aware — as they were in either case — that the strongest member 
of the partnership had no intention of misusing his superior strength in 
order to impose his will upon the rest, both the Pan American Union 
and the British Commonwealth had achieved a felicitous relation of 
psychological parity between states of widely different calibre whose 
peoples not only spoke different languages but were also divided from 
one another by the more formidable barrier of a diversity in their ways 
of life. In this favourable psychological climate it had proved possible 
for Great Britain and Ceylon, the Indian Union and New Zealand, the 
United States and Guatemala, Brazil and Hayti, freely to co-operate 
with one another as moral equals; and the spirit animating these cfitentes 
might be enlisted in the cause of federation. 

Though the practical possibility of federation, either with the United 
States or with the Soviet Union, was limited by the notorious fact that, 
hitherto, so intimate a form of political association had proved prac- 
ticable only between communities closely akin to one another in their 
ways of life, the cultural and social circumstances of the time gave scope, 
within these limits, for federal union on a considerable scale. Federation 
with the Soviet Union did not, it is true, seem likely, in the dubious 
judgement of a Western observer, to prove an attractive proposition 
either to the Soviet I'nion’s Orthodox Christian satellites to tlie south 
of her or to her Western Christian satellites to the west of her; but a 
federal union between the United States, the other English-speaking 
peoples, and the Continental West European peoples w ould already ha\e 
been within sight above the horizon of practical politics if an aflinity in 
culture and a community of interests had been the sole, or even the 
decisive, considerations. The obstacle — and it was a formidable one — 
was a human political animal’s proneness to give prejudii « the ])re- 
cedcnce over common sense and to allow itself to be swayed by feelings 
instead of taking rational decisions on the merits of a constitulit)nal case. 
An American people which had once had to fight in order to win its 
independence would be reluctant to pool its sovereignty in a federal 
partnership with other peoples, even if the candidates for partnership 
W’ere peoples of like passions with itself- and also even if the principal 
partner w'ere assured that her owm rcprc.scntation in the prospective 
federal government would be proportionate, not merely to the relative 
numerical strength of her population, but to an index figure registering 

* The United States was a siicrcssor-statc of the British Kmpire, Brazil of the Por- 
tuguese, and Hayti of the French. All the other seventeen members of the Pan American 
Union were successor-states of the Spanish Empire. * Acts xiv. I5* 
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the United States* overwhelming preponderance over the rest of the 
Western World in economic productivity. On the other side, West 
European satellites of the United States might be reluctant, for their 
part, to sacrifice a shadow of sovereignty that they still retained in a 
dependent relation which actually left them at the United States* mercy; 
and, for the sake of clinging to this shadow, they might refrain from 
making any attempt to win the substance of an equitable share in the 
joint conduct of common alfairs which could be obtained only at the 
price of pooling, in a federal union with the United States, a sovereignty 
which, in this form, could be revalidated within limits corresponding to 
current political and economic realities. 

■^rhe mulish perversity of Human Nature that thus threatened to assert 
itself on both sides, if and when a proposal for federation was brought 
forward, was an obstacle that could not be expected to yield easily or 
quickly to common sense and goodwill; yet there were historical pre- 
cedents which indicated that, in any commonwealth of nations that had 
originated in the establishment of one dominant Power’s paramountcy 
over a cluster of satellites, the passage of time would be likely to bring 
with it a gradual approach towards political equality through the pro- 
gressive enfranchisement of the imperial people’s former subjects or 
subordinates.* 

In the history of a Roman Commonwealth whose arcanum imperii had 
been its liberality in conferring the Roman citizenship upon aliens who 
had fallen under Rome’s rule or hegemony, successive narrow-hearted 
reactions against this characteristic manifestation of a Roman political 
genius had all, in turn, been successively transcended sooner or later. 
Between 338 n.c. and 241 b.c. the inhabitants of about one quarter of 
(’isappennine Italy, extending along the south-west coast as far down as 
Cumae, and along the north-east coast as far up as Pesaro, had been 
progressively incorporated into the Roman citizen body, and this politic 
generosity had enabled Rome to establish her dominion over the whole 
peninsula. 'Phe door that had thus been held open for a century had 
then been closed and had bee kept bolted and barred thereafter for the 
next 150 years; but in Q0-S9 n.r. the rest of Rome’s Italian satellites had 
extorted the Roman franchise from the paramount Power by force of 
arms; and, when, after this tardy further step forward, the reactionaries 
had brought the process id enfranchisement to a halt again, this time 
along the line of the River Po, the door had bci. n broken open by Caesar 
and had uever been closed again. C’aesar’s entranchisement of Romes 
Transpadanc satellites in 49 B.C. restarted a process which this tinic 
never came completely to a halt till in ZiZ ’/ reached its term in 
Caracalla’s enfranchisement of virtually aii the residue of Rome s then 
still unenfranchised subjects throughout ^ empire that embraced all 
but a fragment of the Hellenic World; and the readiness of the Roman 
citizen body at this stage to share its political privileges with the rest of 
the inhabitants of an Hellenic Oikoumene ihiM had been united politically 
under Rome’s aegis seems to have been matched by a readiness^ on the 
part even of ancient and fam us non- Roman Hellenic communities now 

^ * See, for example, VI. \ii. 146-58. 
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to accept Roman citizenship at the cost of, at long last, merging in an 
oecumenical body politic a parochial identity which they had been jealous- 
ly preserving through the ages. I n earlier chapters of I lellenic history there 
had been at least two critical occasions — the first in 431 B.c. and the 
second in 228 b.c.* — on ^^hich Athens and Sparta had remorselessly 
sacrificed the Hellenic Society’s prospects of attaining an urgently 
needed political unity to their own parochial corporate egotism. There 
is no record of the re-emergence of this spirit in either Spartan or 
Athenian hearts on the histone occasion at the turn of the second and 
third centuries of the Christian Kra.^ 

In the history of the Caliphate a corresponding e\olution was accom- 
plished more swiftly. Little more than a hundred years elapsed between 
the political reunification of the Syriac World by the arms of Pnniitn e 
Aluslim Arab conquntadon s in the foui th and fifth decades of the seventh 
century of the Christian Era and the (UiiclischaltHW^ of the Arab Muslim 
‘ascendancy’ w ith their non-Arab e\-Christian and e\-/oroastrian con- 
verts and clients as a result of the Khurasani Iranian Muslim marchinen’s 
victorious insurrection against the I'mayyad regime in \.n. 750.* 

These precedents from S\ liac and I lellenic histor\ were good auguries 
for the prospect that, in a post-Modern chapter of Western history, a 
supra-national commonwealth originally based on the hegemony of 
a paramount Power o\er its satellites might eventually be put on the 
sounder basis of a constitutional partnership in which all the people of 
all the partner states would have their fair share in the conduct of com- 
mon affairs. A constitutional development on these lines seemed as 
probable in the long run as it was desirable, but in a.d. i() 52 this was 
not the first business on Mankind’s political agenda. I'he rock imme- 
diately ahead was a sooner or later inevitable transition fifim a present 
political partition of the Oikniumne between two rival Powers to a 

^ Sec III. Ml lie 1 and IV’ i\ . z6s;. 

- \\illi.irii McNiill coiiuncnts ‘W.is Uoin.in i iii/cnship still a priMli^'o by 

the turn ot t aiiKalla' i)t was it a hard* n ' Soim Ui'^u nans think thil thi tr milIusc was 
exitndid to all Inc men toi the purpo-sc uf mikinjt tium li.ihlc lo the iili/ins’ taxes on 
inhcritaiH 1 etc., fin addilion to the suhjn ta\« s, to w hu h thi \ wi re li.ihle alicad\ ]. 
In any case the willinyms', ot the cmsiuik *^iti/cn hoil\ to sit nt w-iomcrs .dh I’cd to it-* 
ranks will h.irdh hci\i Kjonted. 'riu .ict ot < ntr im hi'.c rni nt w.is sunk .tr^ .idrtiinistiatne 
act of a hurt am race which was hy then more oi Ics', iminune tro n public opinion -at 
least in nio^t matter'..’ 

'J'hc pn sent wiiTc r’s repK would he, in ncral, that him am lalic oi aul ratic L^o’ctn- 
n'.cnts, as well as elected lepri '.t nt.itue >jo\c rnnunt'., aic anunahlt to puhi. let lin^ and 
opinion thou^rh their n letion to it ma\ sometime'. lu* slower, and tlmunh thev may 
ptrhap-. be able to rather tarihir iii the dani^t tous i^anu* of tlnulin^ it without hcinfl 
called to order. In n j»ard tc; the c.i e in iiutstion, his ri pK , in pailuulai, would be 
th.it this enfranehist rmnt of virtu.ilK the wh<»Ie tit the still n m.iinmi; ikmi-c ili/‘ n element 
in th»* populatmn cd the Korn.tn Lmpirc was toMf»wed h\ the I'lowth ot a corporate sense* 
of inipiri.ii pairiotisni which e\entuall> t\pn 'sed it'clt in the eoininn ot the new 
‘Kornania’ to denote a now undiMded and honinveneous Kninan impotnl pei'ple 3 
oec iirnenie al lathe riand. 'J his sn|uil to the Act c»f AD. 212 sunKcst^ that this Vft w.is 
welt timed in the sense of haMiii,' httn enaeteel at a dale at which the piihlie t Jmi,' 
the divert cVnunts in the pe*pulation of the 1 nipire was iipe toi it, and it it h.ul not 
been ’practical polities' in this smseiii A.n. 212 it would not, so th«* wiite'r would ^mc-ss. 
have bee ri pos,ihlc lo t nacr it in that \< ar men l\ ht*< au 'C* ot its lisc.il .jttr.ielivene ss in the 
professional eves eif an imperial hiire aiie rae \ . 'I'hc writer would also ^uess that even ‘is 
recently a> the* reiirr^ of Hadrian {itnptrahut A.n. 117 vb) it would not yet have been 
'practical polities’ lo enact the proviiions of tfie* (^onst'tutio \ntimiiutuui ot A.n. 
howtvti attractive the measure riiiKbl have hern to the* hureamr.iev alreadv at^ i»s 
earlier date. t Sec II. 11. 141 and V’l. '»• *47 5 ^ 
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future political unification of the Oikoumene under the control of some 
unitary political authority; and the first concern of the living generation 
of Mankind was that this perilous transit should be accomplished without 
a third world war. 

In an age of atomic warfare there were no peoples for whom this was 
not a matter of life and death in a world whose unification was already 
an accomplished fact on the military plane, but there were three peoples 
that had also incurred a special measure of moral responsibility for 
seeing to it that an urgently needed world order should be established 
without another catastrophe. In bringing about, between them, the 
defeat of Germany in the World War of \.u. 1939-45, the peoples of 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States had taken it upon 
themselves on behalf of Mankind to reject Hitler’s offer of a lasting 
peace at Hitler’s price. If in a.d. 1940-1 Hitler had been allowed by these 
three Powers to have his way, peace would have been imposed on the 
World by the establishment of a Pax Germanica that would ha\e relieved 
Mankind from the fear of another world war for as far ahead into the 
future as any human eye could see. Hitler’s price for this boon had been 
so exorbitant that the three victor Powers’ decision to reject his offer 
was likely to win for them the blessings of Posterity supposing that they 
were now to succeed, bet\>ecn them, in bestowing the same boon on 
Mankind at an appreciably lower cost in the coin of standardization, 
regimentation, injustice, and tyranny. On the other hand, these same 
victors over Hitler would bring down upon their own heads Posterity’s 
curses if they were to allow a third world war to rankle out of their vic- 
tory. In denying to Mankind the opportunity of enjoying the substantial 
benefits of an odious Pax Germanica^ the peoples of the United States, 
the Soviet I’nion, and Great Britain had taken upon themselves a bind- 
ing moral obligation to provide Mankind with a better world order than 
Hitler’s without inflicting on Mankind the third world war that a Ger- 
man victory would have spared them. 

Should the ex-victors now fail to accomplish this self-imposed task, 
they must expect to share :th the Germans the e.xecrations of an 
intolerably tormented Mankind so long as any memory survived of Man- 
kind’s history in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. On the 
other hand, if, between them, they were to succeed in piloting Noah s 
Ark intatt into the still \\atcrs of the lagoon beyond the perilous reef, 
they coul 1 look forward to being remembered throughout the rest of the 
Human Race’s term of life on Earth as the heroes who, by an un- 
precedented moral triumph over the per\c'' it\ of their own human 
nature, had closed a chapter of human bihtory brindcd \sith the ghastly 
mark of Cain* as the abominable Age of CAilizaiion, Human Sacrifice, 
Slavery, and \\ ar, and had opened the . *or IMankind to acquit itself 
better than before in its peicnnial struggle with an innate Original Sin. 
A generation which, in a.d. 1952, was thus bound over to render a strict 
account of a morally onerous stewardship might take heart from the 
words of an Athenian phih^sophei who had witnessed the breakdown of 
the Hellenic Civilizati in. 

« Gen. iv. 15, I7f and 22. 
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‘In the struggle that will decide whether good or evil is to prevail in us, 
the issue is immeasurably greater than at first sight it might seem to be. 
. . . We must do everything that lies in our power to attain to Virtue and 
Wisdom in This Life. The prize is so splendid and the hope is so great.’* 


(V) PROBABLE FUNCTIONS OF A FUTURE 
WORLD ORDER 

Supposing that a world government were to be established, what 
would its functions be ? Presumably these functions would be much the 
same whether the establishment of this prospective world government 
were to be achieved pacifically or at the cost of a third world war, and 
whether it were to remain fixed in its initial form of a domination or 
hegemony exercised by a paramount Power or were eventually to acquire 
a federal constitution in which all the people in a supra-national common- 
wealth might hope to receive something like their fair share in the con- 
duct of common affairs. Evidently the choice between these divers 
alternative roads might make a world of difference to the possibility of 
a world government’s being able to perform its functions satisfactorily, 
whatever these functions might be; but the functions themselves would 
presumably have been determined in advance by the play of those 
historical forces that, in A.n. 1952, seemed to be making the establish- 
ment of some kind of world government, at some price, inevitable. Was 
the nature of these future functions then perhaps already discernible ? 

A world government would be the government of a universal state; 
and the specific characteristics of universal states, as well as the generic 
characteristics of states of all the divers historic species, were revealed 
in the history of Man in Process of Civilization N\ithiii the last live or 
six thousand years. 

A state was an institution in which part of the psychic power-charge 
of an indi\idual human being was impounded and combined with parts 
of the power-charges of other men and women to constitute a pool of 
power at the disposal of persons controlling and operating a govern- 
ment. A state might be defined as a piece of social mechanism designed 
for the twin purposes of accumulating power and of applying it; and the 
preserv^ation of the power of a state was consequently b(jund to be the 
first concern of the persons, whoever these might be, who had one of 
these political pools of power at their command. The most dangcious 
threat to the survival of any parochial state had always been the existence 
of other parochial states within striking distance of it, and therefore llie 
most urgent business of any parochial sovereign government had been 
to maintain its own power against encroachments on the part of other 
parochial governments in the same politico-military arena and, d pos- 
sible, also to increase its owm power at the expense of each and all of its 
neighbours. At the same time, every parochial government had always 
had to fight for the preservation of its power on a domestic front as well 
as on a foreign front, since, even when it w'as not being threatened by 

' Plato JiispuhlidJ, 608 u, and Phacth, 1140, quolrd in V. vi. i68. 
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the aggressiveness of some foreign Power, a government would still have 
to reckon with the perennial recalcitrance of its own subjects; and, while 
it might be true that even in the smallest and weakest state the most 
powerful private individual would be impotent to resist the govern- 
ment’s will so long as he was trying to resist it in isolation from his 
fellows, it was an obvious move for a number of individuals to take a leaf 
out of the state’s own book by making common cause among themselves 
in order to pit against the pooled power of the state the pooled power of 
a family, clan, fief, faction, class, or interest. 

In view of this possibility of a concerted private challenge to a state’s 
corporate power, the concern felt by every government for the preserva- 
tion of its power would force any government to set limits to its subjects’ 
freedom of private enterprise. A government could not afford to allow 
any individual subject, and a fortiori not any organized group of sub- 
jects, to enjoy an unregulated licence to accumulate and apply power on 
their own private account, even in private relations with one another in 
which the state’s interests were not involved directly and were perhaps 
not involved ostensibly at all. In order to safeguard its authority against 
threats to it on the domestic front, every government found it necessary 
to impose laws on its subjects and to see to it that these laws were 
effectively enforced. States had learnt, for example, that they could not 
afford to let their subjects take the law into their own hands, or even to 
let them keep it in their own hands in spheres in which the application 
and execution of the law had traditionally been, not a public, but a 
private, affair regulated by non-state institutions like the Blood Feud 
and the Wergeld. Equity demanded, of course, that a law drafted, 
promulgated, and enforced in the name of a state by the persons con- 
trolling and operating that state’s government should not discriminate 
either to the advantage or to the detriment of any particular member or 
group of members of the political community, and should not be devised 
to serve the sellish interests of the ruling group of members constituting 
the government. In practic** even those states that had achieved the 
highest standards of justice far known in the history of Civilization 
had never been able to preserve their legislation from being affected to 
some extent by the current domestic balance of power. It would, indeed, 
probabl) have been possible for a competent student of human affairs, 
possessed of full information about the content and application of the 
laws of an} state at any date, to reconstruct, bv inference, the domestic 
balance of power prevailing in that state at t^at time. 

Thus, during the first five or six thousand years of the currency of this 
institution, a struggle — in which the gov< inmcrt of every state that had 
ever existed had been constantly engaired —for the preservation and 
increase of a state’s power had led, in i. ’’ves of parochial states, to a 
concentration of governmental activity on two functions : the function 
of competing with foreign Powers by waging war with them for objects 
unattainatde by diplomacy and the function of regulating the private 
relations between the slate’s own subjects by legislation in which the 
current domestic balance uf power was invariably reflected to some 
extent. The^ existence of states had thus been bound up with the 
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perpetuation of two social evils, namely warfare between states and con- 
flict between classes ; and the wickedness that had thus proved to be in- 
separable from an institution which had been found to be indispensable 
by Man in Process of Civilization had been pilloried in the Christian 
doctrine that the incubus imposed by the existence of states upon the 
lives of human beings during their terrestrial pilgrimage was a conse- 
quence of, and self-inflicted punishment for. Mankind’s Original Sin. 
This Christian proposition had, no doubt, latterly become a hard saying 
for politically sanguine-minded ci-devant Christian citizens of Modern 
Western states adorned with parliamentary representative institutions; 
yet in a.d. 1952 this doctrine still accurately represented the genuine 
attitude (as distinct from any officially prescribed theory) of all that vast 
majority of Mankind in Russia, Asia, Africa, and Indian America that 
was still subject, at this date, to the rule of authoritarian regimes. 

These two activities — W’ar and Police — through which a state asserted 
its power abroad and at home respectively, were characteristic, not only 
of parochial states, but of states of every species, including those uni- 
versal states that, in the instances on record up to date, had come into 
existence, in the course of the disintegration of broken-down civiliza- 
tions, through the eventual liquidation of litters of parochial states which 
had failed to keep their warfare with one another within non-lethal limits. 
Although, however, the revolutionary substitution of a single universal 
state for a multitude of parochial states had not ever put either of the 
two traditional functions of a government altogether out of court, it had 
been apt to make both the war-function and the police-function less 
imperative. Functions whose ultimate purpose was the state’s own self- 
preser\'ation would be less imperative for a universal state than for its 
parochial predecessors because, ex hypothesis a universal state would 
have no adversaries of its own calibre to face within the bounds of its 
own world, and because the same antecedent Time of 'IVoublcs that 
had eliminated all states in this particular society save the single survivor 
could also be trusted to have broken the spirit of private individuals, 
factions, classes, and interests. 

In a domestic field that had come to be coextensive wdth the entiie 
domain of a disintegrating society, the oecumenical government of a 
universal state that had come into existence in the traditional catastrophic 
w'ay had been apt to find the familiar task of asserting its own uthorily 
less pressing than the novel task of saving a disintegrating society from 
going into a final dissolution in which the universal state now embody- 
ing this society would be bound to perish with it.* In the pursuit of this 
more far-sighted concept of its own self-interest an oecumenical govern- 
ment might, no doubt, be prone still to sec the salvation of Society in a 
policy of conserving the vested interests of a dominant minoritv and 
repressing the unrest of a dissatisfied proletariat. Yet, even if the 
oecumenical rulers’ conception of the interests and welfare of Society 
might still appear to be prejudiced, one-sided, and inequitable in the 
eyes of a philosopher, the salvation of Society was, at least in principle 
and intention, an altruistic objective for the government of any state to 

* See VI. VII. 57 61. 
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pursue ; and the addition of this altruistic aim to a government’s avowed 
agenda, over and above the original self-regarding aim of striving to 
maintain the state’s own power, was therefore a landmark in political 
history.' 

This positive concern of Mankind’s rulers for Mankind’s welfare had 
been born into the World at the births of universal states, and till 
recently it had always displayed tlie image and superscription, ^ and 
shared the fortunes, of one or other of those representatives of this type 
of polity that had risen and fallen up to date. The concern for welfare 
f hown by oecumenical governments could not be more enlightened than 
these governments themselves were, and it could not survive their 
wrecks. In the dark night of Mankind’s political life in the Age of the 
Civilizations, this flicker of light had accordingly come and gone with 
the universal states in which it had been momentarily kindled; yet the 
visionary gleam, intermittent though it had been, had never completely 
vanished from the Oikoumeiie since the inauguration of a Sumcric 
Empire of the Four Quarters and an Kgyptiac Middle Empire^ at the 
close of the third millennium n.c.; and in the recent history of a post- 
Modern W estern World the still awaited advent v)f a world government 
had been anticipated by a revival of the ideal of government for welfare 
in parochial states that wcie also still engaged in a familiar fratricidal 
struggle for existence. This post-Modern Western World at the time of 
writing presented the spectacle of a neck-and-neck race, at a speed that 
was already break-neck and that was still rapidly accelerating, between 
two ultimately incompatible conceptions of what the objective of a state 
ought to be. The W estern parochial states of the day were war-and- 
police states and welfare-states simultaneously; and, though these Jamis- 
faced parochial polities might perhaps be written off the political map 

* historic rccojinition that it part of the iluty of a rov» rnment to concern 

itself \Mth siKial wclf.irr N\as inulouhtedh a lanJinaik in the political history of IVTan in 
Process of C'i\ ih/alion ; hut it i. imt so certain that it vas an altoRrthcr new departure; 
for it }i.i\c htcii dilheult to hnd, aiinmR the nniliuude of stati s known to History, 

any that li.ul hctii eoncerned wil*' the maintenance of its own power to the entire ex- 
clusion (d all concern ior the wi -e iit its suhiects. It seems irnprobahlc that either 
lorn or hiihit «)r eAeii the stronpi '•t eon'hinatnm of the two could a\ail for very long to 
keep a slate in hi'iiiR if its subjects wire mice loiiMined that the sole object of their 
rulers was to rni'^u-e the state’s ioeici\e powers in orvkr to promote the interests of a 
dominant nunoiiiv at the expense ol the icsi of the eommuni!\. V hen uovernnicnts had 
indulmd Ml aelixities that were patenlh anti-si>ci.il, they h.ul usua’K founil it politic to 
relrain from eair\inR these ailiMtie** to IciiRlIis at wl”i li they would ciinstiiUte a serious 
tax upon iheir suhjei ts’ prospciity and happiness. l\.i example, we haie (ibserved (in 
IV. IV. 1^4 50) that, in an eiRhloenth-ccniury Wtsttm Sociel\ in which \Var was 
avowedly ‘ilie spoil of Kinds’, the ro\al sporisinen took la'i* to set discreet lim.ts to the 
soci.il costs ol tlu'ir anti-soi lal ]'>.istime. ’I’he peopK s (> ,iKi not he persuailed to sacrifice 
theinsehcs tt)r the sake «if winninR wars untd t'm \ h.‘d been per uaiied that tlie 
which they were hi ini' askeil to fiulit were the , oples’ i i serious bu^'iness in which 
the puhhe wellare was at st.ike. On this showiim, n nineu Iikel ’ tliat some measure of 
coneern for it • siihieils’ wellaie a.s well as son * le ot eoiuern lor its own po\ycr 
nuist alwais h.i\e i nternl into the poliev ol an> th.il hatl ever su ''ee<ied in making 

itself a RoiiiR eoiuein. 'The most t\rannical poiernnu'nt lould jicrhaps ne\er afford 
altORcther to disregard its Mihiet ts’ interests; and, conversely, the most benevolent 
Roverniiii nt could perhaps nevei aflord alliiRclher to disregard its own self-preser\ation. 

“ Matt. \'ii, 20: Maik xii. lO; Luke xx. 24. , 1- • c 

^ In IV. IV. 412 n we h..’.e alreaily noticed that under the political dispensation ot 
the Miildle ICrnpire the Uhaiaonn .iiitoer.icy w.is is'Rarded as having its raison d etre in 
its services to Socictv, wheie tne political dispensation of the Ok. KiiiRdotn had found 
the raison of Society in its serxiees to the Pharaonic autocracy. 
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of the future as being patently peritura regna, this struggle within their 
bosoms between two competing and ultimately incompatible ideals was 
a new event of abiding interest because the struggle would be bequeathed 
by them to the world government, whatever this might be, that was to 
become the doomed parochial states* residuary legatee. 

In the obscurity that at this time still veiled Mankind’s political future, 
it could at any rate be foreseen that, if and when something in the nature 
of a world government did take shape, the task of maintaining its own 
power would cost it less effort and less anxiety than this had cost any 
universal state known to History. A single authority holding a world- 
wide monopoly of the control of atomic energy employable for military 
purposes would not be confronted by any rival of its own calibre, and it 
w'ould also not have anything to fea** from any residual pockets of 
recalcitrant barbarians in fastnesses encircled by a global polity that 
would already have embraced the rest of Mankind. A world government 
of the future would therefore be free to concentrate its efforts on the 
promotion of human welfare with a singleness of purpose that had not 
been feasible for any universal state in the history of any other society. 

When a future world government eventually went into action in pur- 
suit of this objective, what would be likely to be its first move? The 
pursuit of human welfare by political means would raise, as we shall sec, 
for any political authority embarking on it the problem of striking a 
balance l3ctwecn the competing claims of individual freedom and social 
justice; but it might be prophesied that this would not be the first con- 
cern of a world government in the initial stage of its political operations. 
The best-intentioned world government would not have its hands free 
to work either for Justice or for Liberty or for a practical compromise 
between these two goals of human endeavour unless and until it had 
succeeded in making adequate provision for Police, in the broadest con- 
struction of the term, in a world in which all tcjols liad now' become 
edged tools and in which every act — deliberate or impulsive, wise or 
foolish — was now charged, no longer just w ith the innocuously feeble 
force of human muscles, but with the titanically high-powered ‘drive’ 
of machinery ‘possessed’ by atomic energy. 



E. TECHNOLOGY, CLASS-CONFLICT, AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


(I) THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

I F the meaning of the word ‘employment* may be stretched to cover 
not only the amount and the distribution of work and leisure but 
also the spirit in which the work is done and the use to which the leisure 
is put, it would be true to say that the impact of an unprecedentedly 
potent latter-day Western technique on a literally world-wide Western- 
izing Society that was still articulated into a number of separate classes 
with widely different standards of living had confronted the heirs of the 
Western Civilization with a problem of employment comparable to the 
problem of government that has been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Like the problem of government, the problem of employment was 
nothing new in itself; for, if the primary cause of the breakdowns and 
disintegrations of other civilizations in the past haJ been a failure to get 
rid of war by a voluntary and timely expansion of the scope of govern- 
ment from a parochial to ar oecumenical range, a secondary cause had 
been a failure to get rid of class-conflict by voluntary and timely changes 
in the distribution of the pressure and product of work and the enjoy- 
ment and use of leisure. In this field, however, as in that, the extreme 
difference in degree between a latter-day Western and a previous human 
mastery over Non-Human Nature was tantamount to a difference in 
kind. By putting an unprecedentedly powerful new ‘drive* into econo- 
mic production, a Modern Western technology had made a customary 
social injustice seem remediable and therefore feel intolerable. When 
the new-fangled cornucopia of a mechanized industry had churned out 
fabulous ucalth — beyond the dreams of any class in any previous 
generation of this or any other society — for those Western entrepreneurs 
who had sown the seed and re ^ed the harvest of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, why should wealth and leisure still be monopolized by a privileged 
minority just as they had been before this IModern Western cornucopia 
had been invented?* Why should not this nc\v-found abundance be 
shared witli the Western capitalists by the W estern industrial workers, 
and with *^110 Western industrial w’orkers by in Asian, African, and 
Indian-Ainerican peasantry that had been herded en masse into a 
world-embracing Western Society’s internal prolciariat? 

This new dream of the possibility of abundance for afl IMankind had 
generated unprecedentedly insistent and iiiiputient flemands for ‘freedom 
from want*; the vehemence and ubiqui' < tlicse demands raised the 

] ^’his ml inns it* iKH of nibitiary privili’pe had been accepted tranquilly, as part 
e\idinllv iin.dii Table ordtr of Nature, bv a Late Modern Western historian who had 
lived to see il .* bcKinniuR of the Industrial Uc\olulion in his own countiy without having 
peieeivcd its i,il implic.itions. . ^ i- • u j 

^ buch is the -.Minstitution of C ivil Society that, whilst a few persons are distinguished 
by riehes, by honours, and bv knowledge, the body of the people is condemned to 
obscurity, ignorance, and povci ./ (CJibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and 
rail of the Romah’ Empire^ chap. li). 
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question whether the productivity of the cornucopia was really in- 
exhaustible, as the importunity of the claims upon it assumed it to be* 
and this question could be answered only by solving an equation in 
which there were at least three unknown quantities. 

The first of these unknown quantities was the extent of a latter-day 
Western technology’s potential capacity to satisfy the rising demands of 
a Human Race which was continuing to multiply and was beginning to 
ask for leisure. What were the planet’s reserves of irreplaceable material 
resources in the shape of minerals, and of replaceable material resources 
in the shape of water-power and crops and livestock and man-power 
and human skill } How far could the resources so far tapped be made to 
increase their yield by the application of more efficient methods of 
extraction and processing and utilization? And how far could Mankind’s 
wasting assets in the shape of irreplaceable resources be set off by the 
tapping of alternative resources hitherto unexplored or at any rate un- 
exploited ? 

At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era the current findings of Western Science suggested to a 
layman’s mind that the Western technology’s capacity was enormous; 
but at the same time the contemporary reactions of Human Nature to 
the impact of the Western technological revolution made it evident that 
there might prove to be practical limitations on this human plane to a 
productivity that might be vittually infinite in abstract terms of techno- 
logical potentiality. 'I’he production that had been rendered technically 
possible by a continuing and accelerating Industrial Revolution was a 
potentiality that could not be translated into a reality unless and until 
human hands could be found to hew the coal and stoke the fires and 
pull the levers with a will; but the price of the immensely enhanced 
power over Non-I luman Nature that Western Man’s mechanical prowess 
had now brought w’ithin Mankind’s grasp wa'^ a proportionate increase 
in the regimentation of the workers and in the pressure of their work 
upon their life; and their inevitable resistance to these assaults on their 
personal freedom was bound to militate against the realization of those 
technological potentialities that had evoked the current demands for 
freedom from w'ant. 

What was the extent of the sacrifices of personal freedom that the 
workers would be prepared to make for the sake of increasi g the size 
of the cake of w hich they were each now* demanding a larger slice ? How 
far w’ould the urban industrial workers go in submitting to ‘scientific 
management’ ? And how far would the primitive peasant majority of 
Mankind go in adopting Western scientific methods of agriculture and 
in accepting limitations on a traditionally sacrosanct right and duty of 
procreation? 'riiese questions arc probed further in a later chapte»' ‘ and 
the outcome of our examination of them there need not be anticipated 
at this point except for reporting that, at the time of w riting, it seemed 
premature to expect to find precise values for these two further unknown 
quantities in Mankind’s current economic equation. At this stage the 
most that could be said w*as that the potential capacity of a latter-day 

' On pp. 563 tj and 595-^)04, below. 
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Western technology to increase production perhaps virtually ad infinitum 
was running a race with the natural human refractoriness of the peasants 
and the industrial workers. The World’s teeming peasantry was threaten- 
ing to cancel the benefits of technological progress by continuing to 
raise the numbers of the World’s population pari passu with each suc- 
cessive increase in the means of subsistence that Technology might 
achieve. The industrial workers were threatening to cancel th^benefits 
of technological progress by restricting production through trade-union 
practices pari passu with each successive increase in the potentialities of 
puductivity thanks to the triumphal march of scientific invention. 

(II) THE SITUATION AFTER THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 

At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era the outstanding feature in Mankind’s situation on the 
economico-social plane in a world that was then undergoing a Western 
Industrial Revolution was a tug-of-war between a regimentation that 
was being imposed on Human Nature by the mechanization of the 
World’s work and an obstinate human impulse to strive for freedom 
from regimentation, even if icgimentation was the obligatory purchase- 
price of freedom from want. 

The crux of the situation was the hard fact that, in Human Life, 
mechanization and police were as inseparable as Siamese twins. For 
Human Nature this was an unpalatable truth; yet any living observer 
of the age of sixty years or upwards who found himself shying at this 
truth would be compelled to h)ok it in the face if, on any journey that 
he ever made by car, he compared the spectacle that now’ flashed past 
his eyes w ith his memory of what the traflic on the roads had been like 
in his childhood. Down to the close of the nineteenth century a trickle 
of horse-drawn and liand- pushed vehicles had been exempt from police 
control because it had been too slow’ and too thin to put life and limb in 
any serious jeopardy if drive, wcie left to their own devices. By con- 
trast, on a twentieth-century road crowded with swift passenger-cars 
and ponderous lorries, travelling would have been, not merely perilous, 
but impracticable if the traflic had not been elaborately regulated, and 
if the regulations had not been strictly enforced. This change in the 
regime of ihe road, which we have noticed alri. 'dy in another context,* 
W'as an ap‘ simile of the progressive encroachments on human freedom 
that w’erc being imposed upon Alankind bv 1 progressive increase in 
Alan’s command over Non-Human Natu e and a consequent increase 
in the pow'er-charge of men’s actions in tluir ^.ncoiinters w’ith one 
another. 

An observer of this struggle between technology’s demand for 
discipline and Human Nature’s recalcitrance to regimentation might 
find his impressions affected by the light in which he happened to be 
viewing the scene. Frt)in the technician’s angle of vision the recalcitrant 
industrial w'orkers’ attitude m^ghtappear almost childishly unreasonable. 

I In III. iii. 209-xi. 
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Were these people really blind to a truth that was one of the truisms of 
Human Life? Had they never acquired the common knowledge that 
every desirable object has its price? Would they insist on demanding 
the ‘freedom from want' which the technician's cornucopia could churn 
out, without reconciling themselves to the discipline that was the con- 
dition sine qua non for the successful performance of the technician's 
white magic ? This indictment of the industrial workers* attitude might 
seem unanswerable to our observer so long as he was viewing the scene 
from the technician's standpoint; but as soon as he exchanged this for 
the historian's he might find himself seeing the same spectacle with 
different eyes. An historian would draw the spectator’s attention to a 
string of historical facts. The Western Industrial Revolution had started 
in an eighteenth-century Great Britam; at that time and place an 
exceptionally high degree of freedom from regimentation on the econo- 
mico-social plane had been enjoyed by at least a minority of the popula- 
tion, particularly by the Whig landlords and by the Nonconformist 
business men;* members of this economically free and powerful minority 
had been the creators of the industrial system of mechanized production; 
and the pre-industrial freedom of enterprise which these pioneers of 
Industrialism had inherited from a previous social dispensation had been 
the inspiration and life-blood of the new economico-social dispensation 
that their initiative had conjured into existence. 

Moreover, the industrial entrepreneurs' pre-industrial spirit of freedom, 
which had been the primum mobile of the Industrial Revolution, con- 
tinued to be its driving-force in the next chapter of the story; for, in the 
souls of the ‘capitalists' who became the first masters of the new econo- 
mic power-machine in virtue of having been its makers, this pristine 
ethos did not immediately succumb to the antithetical spirit of regi- 
mentation that was innate in their monstrous creature. While, however, 
the captains of Industry thus continued for a season to elude the fate 
of being crushed by a steam-roller of their own manufacture, this fate 
was the birthmark of the new urban industrial working class that the 
pioneers of Industrialism had called into existence to be the servitors 
of their new machines.^ The industrial working class felt from the out- 
set, in their full w'cight, the crushing effects upon human life of a 
triumphant Technology’s success in mastering a previously intractable 
Non-Human Nature. In a previous context^ we have wat'. jd Tech- 
nology liberating Man’s economic activities from the tyrannies of the 
cycle of Day-and-Night and the cycle of the Seasons; but, in the act of 


‘ The return of the English Nonconformists to power on the economic plane after 
their exclusion from power on the political plane has been noticed in III. m. 334 
358, n. I. 

'I'his new industrial working class in the interior of the Western \yorld hnd been 
cursed with the same coni;cnital unhappiness as the new intelligentsia in the Uu,si.m 
and other non-Western so« ictus that had been caught in the Wcitirn C'i\ ih/atuiM '' 
and the cause of the unhappiness was cwulently the same in tlu‘ t\\«i cases. I* it hiT of these 
twc3 new’ cla ses had been called into existence artific lally and hastily for the purpose ot 
performing a new social function for which there wa» an urgent demand; and the yniety 
that had commandeered the new class’s profcs-.ional ser\ ic cs had not provided for its nc^ 
servants’ human needs. Iloth the Industrial Eroletariat and the Intelligentsia * 

fact, proletarians in the original sense of being 'in’ Society without being ‘of’ it- ‘ 
Intelligentsia, see V. v. i ^4- c;; for the Proletariat, see I. i. 41, n. 3, and p. 5 y 7 . hdo"'- 
J On pp. 306-10, above. 
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setting Human Liife free on one plane from an ancient servitude to the 
stars in their courses, Technology had been enslaving Man on another 
plane to Man himself by removing a buffer which Non-IIuman Nature 
had formerly interposed between the freedom of human souls and the 
impact on Man of Man’s own collective material power. 

In an agrarian economy out of which the new industrial working 
class had been uprooted, the incidence of Man’s work upon Man’s life 
had been rationed and regulated, not by a trial of strength between 
conflicting human wills championing divergent human interests, but by 
inexorably recurrent astronomical events— the fall of Night, the advent 
of Winter’s frost or Summer’s drought, the onset of the Monsoon— 
whose incidence Homo Agricola was impotent to elude. When these 
blindly beneficent non-human interruptions of Man’s economic activity 
had been overcome by the invention of industrial plant capable of 
running without a pause for twenty-four hours in the day and for 
365 days in the year, the workers in this plant found themselves under 
pressure of a new force — ‘heavy as frost, and deep almost as life’' — that 
bore harder on human souls than any tyranny of Inanimate Nature to 
which they had ever been exposed. 7 'his unfamiliar force that had sub- 
stituted iisclf for the vanquished forces of Nature w^as Alan’s own 
collective material power. It lost nothing of its psychic ‘drive’ in being 
brought to bear upon the lives of its living victims along the driving-belt 
of a physical machine; and in this perspective an industrial working 
class’s recalcitrance to the demands of a technique that promised, 
at the price of discipline, to set Alankind free from want might wear 
the appearance, not of a perverse impulse to hinder Alankind from 
breaking the bonds of Non-IIuman Nature, but of an heroic struggle to 
keep human souls free from regimentation by Leviathan. 

'^I’he trade-union organization and procedure that were the new 
industrial working class’s characteristic contributions to the structure 
of the Western Society w’cre, indeed, legacies from the same pre- 
industrial paradise of private enterprise that had bred the ethos and 
activity of the industrial e/n ipremurs. Looked at as instruments for 
enabling the w’orkers to hold their own in their struggle w'ith their 
employers, the trade unions were, in fact, creatures of the self-same 
social dispensation as their ‘capitalist’ antagonists. Privately Organized 
Labour, no less than Privately Organized Capital, stood or fell wath 
d regime n which the terms of trade and the d.-'tribution of the product 
of economic acti\ity were determined by hd’e'^ining between private 
parties in a public arena in which the local sl.ae confined its intervention 
to the negative role of holding the ring for t^c^e private competitors. 
Freedom of private economic enterprise was the air w'hich trade unions, 
as well as ‘capitalist’ employers of labou reathed; and this truth had 
been demonstrated by the common fate ot both these gladiators in states 
which, in the interval between the First and the Second World War, 
had been captured by totalitarian regimes. 

In Russia after the Communist Revolution of a.d. 1917 the liquida- 

* Wordsuoilh. W.: Ode on Intimatiuns of Immottality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood, ^ 
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tion of the private employers of labour had been followed by a Gleich- 
schaltung of the trade unions; in Germany after the National- Socialist 
Revolution of a.d. 1933 the liquidation of the trade unions had been 
followed by a GleicJischaltung of the capitalists. Conversely, in Great 
Britain after the General Election of a.d. 1945, under a Labour govern- 
ment whose programme was to take the ownership of industrial enter- 
prises out of private hands without trenching upon the sacrosanctity 
of personal freedom, the workers in the nationalized industries never 
thought of dissolving their trade unions or renouncing their right to 
promote their own private interests by means of eolleetive bargaining 
backed by the sanction of collective strikes. In their dealings with the 
new public boards of management they plied these well-tried weapons 
as vigorously as they had ever plied Miem in their dealings with the 
state’s private predecessors in the ownership of these particular means 
of production. 

The diverse local histories of Great Britain, Ciermany, and Russia 
since a.d. 1917 thus presented, between them, a concliisi\e proof tliat 
the purpose for which the trade unions had originally been created, 
and for which they were still being maintained in all industrialized 
countries not yet captured by totalitarian political regimes, was to serve 
the w’orkers as weapons in a struggle against regimentation; and, con- 
sidering that the workers’ will to freedom was thus not open to question, 
it was significant that the W’orkers had not succeeded in finding any 
other effective means of resisting the pressure of a collective human 
material power than the desperate expedient of counter-regimenting 
themselves.' The pioneers of the trade-union m()\cment had pcrcei\cd 
from the outset that the workers’ potential power of numbers was the 
one asset on their side that they could pit against the power deri\td by 
their employers from their control of the means of production. It had 
been obvious that this power of numbers could be made efFecti\e only 
through action that was both collectisc and disciplined; and thus the 
proletarian Western fathers of Trade Unionism, confionted by an 
aggressive Western capitalist dominant minority, had found themselves 
in the same dilemma as the non-Westein fathers of 1 lerodianisrn when 
these had been confronted by an aggressive Western W'oi Id. ’I'he \ ictims 
of aggression must either abandon the struggle or adopt their aggressiNe 
adversaries’ weapons if they were to puisne the struggle will any hope 
of success; and accordingly the industrial workers luul tound themselves 
constrained to introduce their arch-enemy regimentation into the 
inner ward of their castle as an indispensable auxiliary in the defence 
of the outer ward against the assaults of the self-same adversary. Ihev 
had had to impose regimentation upon themselves in order to resist its 

^ Professor William \I< Ncill comments ‘Is tiurc n»»t .1 will to (onform wIikI’ •'» 
constant tension with tlie will to frctiliim'' I tonteixe ot this tension as htiriR paniHel t|) 
the instinct of workmanship and the impulse to stamp woik, and that most, it not all, 
men exhibit each f)f these contrary impulses in i^rc.iter or lesser diKiie.’ . 

The present writer would not deny the existence of this will to conform. He wcuil 
merely suKRcst that in a mechanized twcntieth-c entury \Vc'.terni7inK World the V 
of the trade unionist, as against the skill of the craftsman, was the ideal towards wnic 
a perennial will to conform was steering a rnajoiity of the living generation ot iiidustria 
workers. 
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imposition upon them by their employers, and this tragie paradox was 
a demonstration of a rampant Technology’s unholy power to regiment 
human souls by hook or by crook. ^ 

The workers had been moved to resist regimentation by the same 
spirit of freedom, inherited from a pre-industrial past, that had inspired 
the entrepreneurs to make the Industrial Revolution and thereby to put 
the workers under pressure; and this pre-industrial ethos had been the 
psychic counterpart of an economic dispensation in which each indi- 
vidual worker had at least seen the results of his labours, even when he 
hid not reaped the reward, and had therefore found himself able to 
work with zest — not because he had been able to count upon pocketing 
an equitable share of the profits of his own exertions, but because, even 
when he had been sweated and fleeced, his work had been intrinsically 
effective and significant and therefore psychologically satisfying. By 
contrast, under an industrial economic dispensation under which the 
pressure of the work upon the worker had, as we have seen, become 
overwhelming owing to the removal of ancient automatic safeguards, 
the chefs-d'ceuvre of 'Fechnology that had swept those safeguards aw'ay 
had mechanized the processes of Industry to so high a degree, and had 
carried the Division of Labcnir to such extremes, that the factory hand’s 
work had become intrinsically impersonal, monotonous, and infantile. 

‘We invent the machinery of mass-production, and, for the sake of 
cheapening the unit, we develop output on a gigantic scale. Almost auto- 
matically the machine delivers a stream of articles in the creation of which 
the workman has had little part. He has lost the joy of craftsmanship, the 
old satisfaction in something accomplished through the conscientious 
exercise of care and skill.’* 

The effect of these psychologically untoward technological improve- 
ments had been, inevitably, to make a worker’s attitude towards his 
work defensive and negative, like a schoolboy’s attitude towards an 
uncongt nial imposition.^ 

'I’hus the w'orkers’ resist;' 'c to regimentation at the hands of an 
external power bad driven them into regimenting themselves. Infighting 
against the fate of being turned into n)bots in the factory, they had 
imposed on themselves the fate of serving as soldiers in a trade-union 
phalanx; and at the time of writing it was not easy to sec hf»w' either 
fate conic be exorcized, for by this time it was already evident that the 
external pressure on the industrial w'orkers could not be relieved by the 

* Sir Alfictl in a prc^idl.•nti.ll add"css dilivcrc i on the 3* August, 193*, at 

York, to the British Assoei.ition for tltc Ad^ance^K <'t Seii m« e. Another passage or this 
address has hern <]Uoted alre.ids in this Studv in III in. 211. . r 1 i_- 

' I’nife^sor William McNeill comments: ‘Is * 11 )t an instinct of \\orkmanship 

that may act as an antidote to the tiadc unionist . «.i\tl servant spir-' . The present 
writer would not denv eilhci the existence of this instinct or its pertinacity. He would 
merely suggtsi that, in a mech.ini/ed twentieth-century W estcrnizmg >'orld, 1 cchno- 
lojiy was til-ing the balance adversely for the instinct of workmanship and favourably 
for a workers' resistance movement against the soi ial effect of physical machinery vvhiyh, 
at the current power of its ‘drive’, was threatening to serve as an instrument for placing 
the would-be craftsman at the nn-.v of a colleciiVL human social oressure instead of 
promising to serve as a tool ft : enabling him to express his own individuality in and 
through his wortC. 
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comparatively simple measure, on which such high hopes had once 
been set, of taking the means of production out of private hands.* 

This was no radical remedy because, under the industrial dispensa- 
tion, the private employer was in truth no longer the ultimate villain 
of the piece. Oppression by profiteering private employers or by rack- 
renting private landlords had, after all, been the lot of many workers 
in the histories of many societies, including the Western Society itself, 
in the days before the advent of a Western Machine Age; and before 
this Western Industrial Revolution, as well as after it, economic oppres- 
sion had provoked resistance among its victims. Yet, under those pre- 
industrial dispensations, this resistance had never organized itself on 
trade-union lines and had never displayed the trade-union spirit; and 
the explanation of these new departuret' in the character of the resistance 
movement was that under the new industrial dispensation the personal 
oppressor who was the workers* familiar bugbear had been reduced, 
by his own revolutionary achievement, from his age-old status of being 
one of the principals in a conflict between two human antagonists to 
the novel status of being merely the personal agent of an impersonal 
force. The pressure against which the industrial workers were reacting 
could not be rcmovxd by eliminating the private employer, because this 
W’as a new pressure inherent in the new technicpie of machine industry. 
So costly an initial capital investment could not be made to yield an 
economically adequate return on the outlay unless the wheels were kept 
revolving at full speed, night and day, year in and year out; and, while 
it was true that a private owner of the plant would therefore be bound 
to press the human tenders of these Satanic mills to make the utmost 
exertions that the management could wring out of them, any public 
ow’ner — municipality, community, or state alike— would be bound for 
the same reasons to do likewise. 

Thus the change from private to public ownership could not abate 
a pressure that was being exerted on the inilustrial workers by the 
impersonal force of a mechanized technique; and, indeed, the repre- 
sentation of this impersonal oppressor by a public instead of a private 
agent made the trade unions’ task of conducting the workers’ resistance 
movement a more difficult one psychologically and politically. In con- 
tending wdth the ci-dcvant private employers before the bar of public 
opinion, the trade unions had been able to put their adve irics ‘on 
the spot’ by mana-uvring them into the invidious role of harpi(‘s who 
wxre so bent upon grinding the faces of the poor that, rather than give 
the workers their due, they were prepared to deprive the public of 
essential economic services by forcing the workers to resort to a strike 
as their only practicable means of redress. It was not so easy to bring 
odium upon a public authority by accusing it of being actual '-d by 
motives of personal cupidity. A public authority w'as indeed as awkward 

* This ssas not to say that in a merhani/ed society it was rinht or wise or feasible to 
lca\c Private Property uncurbed now that this traditional institution was being 
by the new social force of Industrialism with an unprecedentedly powerful new * 
This point has been touched upion in IV. iv. lyi -2. 'I he measures for tiiihing I 
Propcity, without abolishing it, that wire being taken in (ircat llritain on the inorro 
of the Second World War are noticed on pp. 588 cy2, below. 
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an antagonist for a trade union as Peer Gynt*s legendary obstructor 
the Boig.* The industrial workers* ultimate adversary was an impersonal 
collective human material power which was both more potent and more 
elusive than a personal villain; no man knew how to put asunder a 
Leviathan that the Western Industrial Revolution had joined together;* 
and this last enemy might well prove to be almost as tenacious as Death!^ 
Indeed, the constant, and at the same time constantly accelerating, pro- 
gress of Western technological invention — a progress of which the end 
was not, as yet, in sight — threatened to continue to key up the pressure 
or the industrial workers to ever higher degrees of severity; and the 
response of the workers to this mounting challenge seemed bound to 
be a progressive accentuation of the trade-union movement’s charac- 
teristically defensive and negative ethos. 

If this probable aggravation of the inauspicious elements in the 
industrial workers’ spirit was a gloomy prospect, it was also an awe- 
inspiring spectacle to sec the Western middle class beginning to take 
a road on which the Western working class’s feet had been set long 
since. The period between the achievement of the Industrial Revolution 
and the outbreak of the First World War in a.d. 1914 — a period that 
had lasted for about a century and a half in Great Britain and for about 
half a century in Germany and in the United States — had been the 
Western middle class’s golden age; but the new era which the First 
World War had inaugurated had seen this Western middle class fall, 
in their turn, into the adversity to which the Industrial Revolution had 
condemned the industrial workers in the act of calling them into 
existence. 

In the twentieth-century history of the Western middle class the 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie in Russia in and after the Bolshevik 
Re\olution of a.d. 1917, which had been the first portent in a series, 
had not been the most signilicant one: for Russia was a recently and 
imperfectly Westernized country in which the Western social pheno- 
menon of a bourgeoisie had been something exotic. The bourgeoisie in 
Germany that had been ruiuv . after the War of a.d. 1914-18 by the 
social and economic consequences of Germany’s military defeat had, 
by contrast, been part and parcel of the native Western middle class; 
but this local disaster might perhaps be interpreted as being the special 
nemesis o the German bourgeoisie’s peculi ir perversity, and might 
then be v ritten ofT as one of those ‘partial . vents’ that could not 
‘essentially injure’ the Western middle class’s general state of happi- 
ness’.'* A more accurate inde.x of the fortunes and tendencies of the 
Western middle class in this age was to be lound m the contemporary 
social histories of Great Britain and the other English-speaking coun- 
tries, since in these countries the middle *s was as deeply rooted as 
it was anyw'here in the Western W'^orld, while, in contrast to its fate 
in the Continental W^estern countries, it had suffered less severely in 

* Tbsen, Peer Gvnt, Act II, scene vii. 

’ Malt. xi\. ^ I Cor. xv. 26. . 

» See eiibbon, Kdward: The Ifis* rv of the Dednic and Fall of ^ Roman Empire, 
fjeneral Observations on the 1\... of the Konian Empire in the West , at the end ot 
thap. xxxviii. 
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the English-speaking countries — and this even in Great Britain — from 
the direct impact even of the Second World War. The recent history 
of the middle class in the English-speaking countries thus seemed more 
likely to reveal the ‘secular* trend of the Western middle class’s current 
social evolution, in so far as it might be possible to identify this social 
trend by isolating it from contemporaneous military and political vicis- 
situdes. It was therefore significant that in the English-speaking 
countries too — in Great Britain first and foremost, but also in the rest 
in divers degrees — this age had seen the middle class begin to lose both 
its nineteenth-century prosperity and its sanguine pre-industrial ethos. 
The psychological change was more portentous than the economic, 
since it was in virtue of its pre-industrial ethos that the middle class had 
made the industrial fortune that was nt w slipping out of its hands. 

During the period between the Industrial Revolution and the out- 
break of the First World War, the distinguishing psychological charac- 
teristic of the middle class, by contrast with the contemporary spirit 
of the clerical workers as well as the industrial working class, had been 
its unabated zest for work. 

In the citadel of Capitalism on Manhattan Island there had been 
a trivial yet significant illustration of this difference of attitude as 
recently as the year a.d. 1949. In that }ear the financial houses on Wall 
Street were trying, ^^ithout success, to induce tlieir shorthand-tvpists, 
by offers of special remuneration at high ()^ertime rates, to reconsider 
a collective decision to refuse henceforth to attend at their offices on 
Saturday mornings. The shorthand-typists’ employers were eager to 
devote their own vSatiirday mornings to work for the sake of retaining 
the profits that they would forfeit if they were to submit to this shorten- 
ing of their own working week; but they had ceased to be able to do 
their own work without having shorthand-typists in attendance to assist 
them, and they found ihemscKes unal)le to persuade these indispensable 
collaborators in their business of money-making that the game of 
working on Saturdays was worth the candle, 'fhe shorthand-typists 
took the stand that one day’s, or e\en one half-day’s, additional leisure 
was w'orth more to them than any monetary inducement tor with- 
drawing their demand for this amenity. Adilitioiud money in their 
pockets was of no use to them if they had to earn it at the price of 
forgoing the additirinal leisure without which they would 1: . e no lime 
for spending it. In this choice between money and life, tliey (ipted for 
life at the cost of letting the money g(>, and their employers did not 
succeed in persuading them to change their minds. By a.d. 1952 it had 
begun to look as if, so far from the Wall Street shorthand-typists ever 
being brought round by a monetary inducement to the Wall Street 
financiers’ point of view, the financiers might eventually be cot ' erted 
by economic adversity to the .standpoint of the typists; for by this date 
even Wall Street was beginning to feel a lireeze that had already chillct 
once sanguine hearts in laimbard Street. 

In the twentieth century of the Christian Era the Western middle 
class’s oppTirtunities for doing profitable business were being pro^^eF- 
sivcly reduced in one Western centre of capitalist activity aftci another. 
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and these economic reverses were having depressing effects upon the 
middle-class ethos. I’he middle class’s traditional zest for work was 
now being sapped by a progressive restriction of the field for private 
enterprise and a progressive regimentation of the remnant of private 
enterprise that was being permitted provisionally to survive. Inflation 
and taxation were conspiring to make nonsense of the sovereign middle- 
class virtues of strenuous earning and thrifty saving by robbing these 
ascetic activities of their sybaritic rewards. A rising cost of living was 
conspiring with a simultaneously rising standard of living to reduce the 
size of niiddlc-class families. I'hc loss of personal domestic service was 
threatening to undermine the middle class’s professional efficiency. The 
loss of leisure was threatening to undermine its culture. 

These blows that were raining down upon a twentieth-century 
Western middle class were hitting the man in the office less hard than 
the woman in the home; for, in order to make both ends meet when 
a falling income was failing to keep abreast of a rising budget, a middle- 
class housewife might find herself compelled — like so many working- 
class housewives in an earlier phase of the Industrial Age — to do two 
men’s work by keeping house and earning a salary simultaneously. 
Neither a reduction in the size of middle-class families nor an improve- 
ment in domestic labour-saving contrivances could avail to save the 
middle-class married woman from being saddled with a burden of 
o\crwork from which her husband was exempted by a physical dis- 
ability to bear children and by a degree of professional specialization 
which (in ^^'cst Kuropean countries, though not in the United States) 
restricted his competence to be a help in the house. By contrast, his 
wife, who was still the only member of the family partnership who 
could bear and bring up the children and could make the house a home, 
had now' also won for herself the opportunity of widening her horizon, 
or had exposed herself to the liability of adding to her labours, by taking 
on ‘men’s work’ as w*ell, thanks to the provision of higher education 
for girls as well as bo\s in \\’<'stern countries w^ithin the last hundred 
years. In the very generation ..i which these new educational facilities 
had made it possible for middle-class women to take up professional 
careers in a world of affairs that had previously been the male sex’s 
monopoly, the self-same social and economic revolution had deprived 
them, in their homes, of the paid help of domestic servants, and unpaid 
help of m iricn aunts, sisters, and daughters, which had been enjoyed 
by middle class married women of earlier gene’.it^ons w'ho had had no 
duties or interests outside the domestic cirrL , and these tw'o contem- 
poraneous hut antithetical changes in I'.' i circumstances had placed 
the highly educated and professionally competent twentieth-century 
Western wife anti mother in a dilcmm** which the acceptance of 
cither of tw'o alternatives spelled frustration. She found herself con- 
fronted with an unhappy choice between resigning herself to be a house- 
hold drudge w ithout the leisure to turn her education to any account, 
and forcing herself to cany the intolerably heavy load of two simul- 
taneous full-time jobs, in t^ o Western middle class s tw'C-iticth-century 
crisis, as in trte Western working class’s nineteenth-century crisis, the 
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wife and mother was, in fact, both the heroine and the victim of the 
tragedy.* 

Meanwhile the Western middle-class woman’s brother, husband, and 
son were in process of making a change of professional occupation 
which entailed a corresponding change of attitude and outlook. A 
nineteenth-century social and economic revolution in the life of the 
Western working class which had transported the manual worker from 
the field to the factory, and had transmuted his ethos from the husband- 
man’s into the trade unionist’s, w'as now finding its counterpart in the 
history of the Western middle class in a twentieth-century revolution 
which was turning private business men and professional men into 
employees of governments or of non-governmental business concerns 
that w'cre almost equally impersonal because they w^rc on an almost 
equally large scale and this change from being their own employers 
to being Leviathan’s employees was producing a corresponding change 
of ethos in these middle-class w’orkers’ souls in their turn. 

The twentieth-century Western middle class’s progressive exodus 
out of private enterprise into public service or into its psychological 
equivalent in the service of giant non-governmental corporations had 
been bringing with it gains, as well as losses, for the Western Society. 
The principal gain — and this was a notable one — was the subordination 
of the egoistic moti\e of making personal economic profits to the 
altruistic motive of serving the public interest; and the social value of 
this change of personal objectives and moral ideals could be measured 
by the effects of corresponding changes in the histories of other civiliza- 
tions in which the sequel w'as on record. In the histories of the Hellenic, 
Sinic, and Hindu civ ilizations, for example, the social rallies inaugurated 
by the establishment of universal states had been signalized and 
achieved — in so far as the credit for a complex corporate achievement 
can be assigned to any one of the contributing factors — by the redirec- 
tion of a hitherto predatory class’s ability and experience to serve social, 
instead of anti-social, ends.^ Augustus and his successors had made 
good civil serv’ants out of predatory Roman business men of the ‘eques- 
trian’ class; Han Liu Pang and liis successors had made them out of 
predatory feudal gentry bred by the contending Sinic parochial states; 
Cornwallis and his successors had made them out of predatory com- 
mercial agents of the British East India Company. 

The beneficence of the social effects of these acts of moral redemption 
had been proportionate to tlic magnitude of the spiritual revolution m 
each case. Vet, in each case likewise, the social rally signalized in a uni- 
versal state had been ephemeral; and a good civil service had so far 

> At the cost of hcarinR this excessive burden, the women members of the Western 
Society in its fiost-Moderii Arc had won for tfiernselves a position in whit h the VVoiM ^ 
work, outside as will as inside the home, would ha\e come to .i st.mdstiU if tlu ^tonnn 
had gone on strike. 'I’hc simultaneous entry «»f the women and the industrial 
upon the stafje in this act of the drama of Western history had its paralUl m IlilK’t"^ 
history in the likewi-.e simultaneous entry of the women and the slaves upon the si-iye 
in a post-Alciandrinc Ai?e. 

2 Professor William McNeill comments: ‘Tlie transformation of the owncr-rnanafjt r- 
entreprencur into the salaried manager is very striking in the United Slates 
where, and is almost, if not quite, as significant as the rise of the civil service itseli. 

3 See V. V. 35-58. 
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never proved able to stage a recovery from more than a single relapse 
and therefore never able to avert the ultimate dissolution of a dis- 
integrating society. This ultimate failure of a mission that had achieved 
so striking an initial success was to be explained, in these previous 
cases, by the ambivalence of a civil-service ethos in which the sovereign 
virtue of moral integrity wm counter-balanced by a lack of zest, a dis- 
inclination to take the initiative or to incur risks, and an impulse to 
play for personal safety which could militate against the public interest 
as severely as a thirst to acquire personal power and wealth; and these 
inauspicious defensive and negative characteristics of an historic civil- 
service ethos were all now being displayed by twentieth-century 
Western middle-class civil servants who. at the time of writing, were 
serving, in the administration of parochial peritura regna, an apprentice- 
ship for their future task of organizing and maintaining a world 
government. 

When we look into the causes of a civil-service ethos which the 
twentieth-century Western civil servant thus shared with his profes- 
sional counterparts in the histories of other civilizations, we find that 
this ethos was the response to the challenge of pressure exerted by 
a machine which bore no less hardly upon human souls for being 
constructed out of psychic instead of metallic materials. To tend the 
machinery of a highly organized state administering many millions of 
subjects was, indeed, as soul-destroying a task as stoking a furnace, 
minding a power-loom, or performing a repetitive set of scientifically 
managed physical movements in an assembly plant. 'I’lie sheer magni- 
tude of the scale of civil-service operations dwarfed and dominated any 
single concrete piece of civil-service business, with the comequence 
that, in any ollicial action which a civil ser\ant had to take, his decision 
was apt to be determined less by the actual merits of the case in point 
than by a calculation of the precedents which this or that course of 
action might or might not create. 

This eifect of the administrative machine in setting a negative rather 
than a positive impress on its 'rvants* ethos w^as enhanced by the vein 
of caprice and t\ranny in the ethos of any public administrative 
machine’s sovereign lords and masters. One of the arch-fallacies in a 
nineteenth-century Western optimistic estimate of the capabilities of 
Homo PolJicus had been the fatuous postulate that the occupational 
vices of ar individual autocrat would be autom.'tically exorcized by the 
trick of j utting autocracy into commission. 'J'lie truth was that an 
enlightened individual autocrat, however ra^e i bird he might have 
been, had proved himself, by occasional % isitaiic^ns, to • e a bona fide 
natural species, w'hereas the legendary niiiLtkcntii-century enlightened 
parliament or electorate was as chimeric. • figment of the imagination 
as Sinbad’s Ore or Herodotus’s Phoenix. 

In their short history up to date. estern parliaments elected on 
a wide fr.mchisc had quickly betrayed their historical paternity by 
emulating the bad bcha\iour of an English King Henry \III and a 
Erench King Louis XIV; th. sc parliamentary corporate despots’ con- 
stituents hadHjccn lax or incompetent in exercising their constitutional 
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right and duty of bringing their elected representatives to book; the 
brunt of the consequent corporate abuse of power by parliaments had 
fallen upon their slave-household of civil servants; and the effect of 
this arbitrary parliamentary regime on the administrative action of these 
latter-day Western civil servants who found themselves in the plight 
of an Ottoman Padishah’s quUar had been to set up a second impedi- 
ment to the decision of cases on their merits; for if the first question 
that a conscientious civil servant must ask himself was ‘What awkward 
precedents for the service might this decision create?’ the second ques- 
tion that a cautious civil servant must ask himself was ‘What awkward 
parliamentary questions for me might this decision evoke ?* There were 
thus two irrelevant stumbling-blocks to be surmounted before the 
merits of a case could obtain consideration from the civil servant who 
W’ould be called to account eventually over the outcome of whatever 
action had been taken or been withheld on his ad\ice; and, since, in 
becoming a civil servant, he had not ceased to be a human being, it 
W’as inevitable that his conduct should be influenced by a personal 
anxiety to be in a strong position in any future reckoning, as well as 
by an impersonal concern not to compromise the interests of the public 
service by creating an unfortunate precedent. 

It w^as also inevitable that civil servants should take personal advan- 
tage, against the public interest, of a notorious trait of parliamentary 
psychology. Civil servants had learnt from a long experience that, while 
a parliament was usually quick to notice and resent even the slightest 
damage to the public interest that might be traceable to a civil servant’s 
recommendation of some positive action, the same corporate autocrat 
could usually be trusted not to visit upon a civil servant any propor- 
tionately condign punishment for a sin of omission, even when the 
sinner’s failure to perform his public duty of recommending that 
positive action should be taken had been the cause of a public cata- 
strophe. This bad habit of parliaments was as pertinent to the civil 
servant’s professional work and personal interests as it was irrational in 
itself and inimical to the common weal; and a parliamentary practice 
of putting a premium upon sins of omission thus worked together with 
an administrative concern for the avoidance of awkward precedents to 
write ‘Thou shalt not’ into the exordium of each commandment in the 
civil servant’s decalogue. 

It would thus appear that, in the twentieth century, the ps)chic 
steam-roller of a ponderous public administration was crushing the 
business man turned civil servant as remorselessly as, in the nineteenth 
century, the metallic steam-roller of a ponderous industrial plant had 
crushed the husbandman turned machine-tender. A pressure that had 
made the industrial worker curl up like a hedgehog had made ^he civil 
servant mortify himself like a monk; two defensive reactions ttiat were 
so widely diverse in their outward manifestations were nevertheless 
substantially identical in their psychological effect; and this pervasive 
psychological consequence of a penetrating technological revolution was 
inauspicious for the prospects of the Western Society in whose bosom 
this revolution had taken place. 
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While the breaking of the spirit of any class was, of course, bound 
to be damaging to the spiritual health of any body social in which this 
spiritual disaster occurred, the damage already suffered by the Western 
Society in consequence of the nineteenth-century tribulations of its 
working class might prove not to have been so grave as the further 
damage that the Western middle class’s twentieth-century tribulations 
were now threatening to inflict upon an already ailing Western social 
constitution. I’hc progressive depotentialion of the Western middle 
class’s characteristic pre-industrial spirit was fraught with a serious 
threat to the stability, and even to the survival, of a world-wide 
Westernizing industrial society, because the Western middle class was 
the heart of this oecumenical body social;* it was the creative minority 
that had originally brought this body social into being and had subse- 
quently kept it alive; and it had achieved all this in virtue of being 
animated by the pre-industrial ethos that was now showing signs of 
succumbing to the pressure of the same impersonal collective human 
material power that had already crushed the Western working class. 
‘A little leaven Icaveneth the whole lump’,^ and ‘salt is good’ ‘but if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned?’^ 

In the cosmic imagery of an Atomic Age the pre-industrial temper 
of the Western middle claso might be likened to the physical tone of 
the inner core of the Sun. In that titanic physical power-house in the 
current aeon, the temperature stood at a height at which the physical 
effect was a continual annihilation of atoms; this physic.il process was 
perpetually releasing a physical energy of enormous potency; and the 
discharge of this energy into the Sun’s field of radiation might produce 
utterly diverse effects on any physical object that the out-streaming 
waves encountered in their passage, according to the distance of this 
object from the radiating energy’s solar source and the corresponding 
degree of the energy’s intensity at the moment when it made its impact. 

A solar energy whose genial warmth had rendered it physically pos- 
sible foi Life to make its epiphany, and thereafter to maintain itself in 
being, on the surface of the 'anet Terra, might nevertheless one day 
fulfil the cosmological predictions of the Stoic school of Hellenic philo- 
sophers by melting the same planet into a piscous vapour if a school of 
mid-twentieth-centiii y Western cosmologists was right in predicting 
that the b iin was destined, in one of the tuture chapters of its history, 
to sw ell t ) a size at which it w ould envelop n-'t only the harth but also 
some, at least, of tlic remoter planets.^ (hi the other hand, when, in 
a furthei chapter, subsequent to that, the *^’10 shrivelled and cooled 
into a ‘black dwarf’ — and this was belit ved by Weste.n astronomers 
at this date to be the ine\itiible ultimau destiny of every star ever 
spawned in any nebula — the solar furnu • ’ oi'ld then have lost, utterly 

’ '^riiis inJI'-'pensablo rok* of the Western middle el.iss in the life of a \\ csternizing 
World .Soci.-ty eould h.'l^e been eonve>id hx an Hellenic political scieiVist. XMthout resort 
to a simile, bv sjxing that the Wi '.tern middle cla^s \%as the noAiTfVfia (i.e. the enecii\e 

and responsible coverninu hodxWif an oecumenical 7rrtAiT6ia. 

' (ial. V. i). I- ■ . 50; l.ukc XIV. 34. 

* Luke xiv. 34; cp. Malt. v. -3 .ind Mark ix. 50. t,i 1 m 

5 Sec Ho>lc,N'red: The xXatutc of the Lnkme (Oxford 1950. Blackwell), p. 40. 
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and forever, its once seemingly inexhaustible capacity to radiate energy 
either for the weal or for the woe of terrestrial living creatures, ‘Fear 
no more the heat of the Sun* would then be Everyman’s posthumous 
consolation ; and the exhaustion of the Sun’s energy, which would thus 
have guaranteed any survivors among the dead star’s planets against 
the danger of a repetition of a life-destroying conflagration, would also 
have extinguished all hope of any return of a genial warmth which, in 
the chapter before that, had given Life on Earth its opportunity. 

This story — true or fabulous — of successive vicissitudes in the inten- 
sity, and consequently in the effect, of a physical energy radiating from 
the Sun might serve as a parable to expound the Western middle class’s 
role in the Modern and post-Modern chapters of Western history. Here 
was an element in the Western bod) social whose radiant energy liad 
threatened in the sixteenth century to consume all the non-Western 
civilizations on the face of the Oikoumene in a veritably Zenonian cul- 
tural world-conflagration, and had then threatened in the nineteenth 
century to consume a native Western working class in the burning fiery 
furnace of an Industrial Revolution. Now that, in the twentieth century, 
the temperature of this Western middle-class psychic energy wiis being 
reduced to a milder degree through the conversion of the children of 
predatory buccaneers and entrepreneurs into conscientious civil servants 
and employees of giant non-governmental business concerns, had not 
the rest of Mankind, whom the fathers had ruthlessly ground down 
into a proletariat, good reason to rejoice at the children’s change of 
heart? In the light of our parable we may be inclined to reply that the 
answer to this question must depend upon the length of the view that 
the obseiA'er of the Western middle class’s metamorphosis might he able 
and willing to take. On a short view, the current abatement of the 
psychic temperature of the Western middle class was, on balance, pos- 
sibly proving beneficial for the Western body social as a whole; but 
suppose that the welcome transformation of an incinerator into an 
incubator should prove to be merely one brief stage in a ‘secular’ 
cooling process that would eventually transform the incubator into a 
refrigerator, what, on this longer view, would be the significance of the 
‘secular’ process for the Western Society’s ultimate prospects? 

The significance for the prospects of the current ‘capitalist’ system 
of Western economic life was not so diflicult to gauge, 'f Western 
middle class’s fund of pre-industrial psychic energy had been ‘Capital- 
ism’s’ driving force; and, if this energy was now' being depoteiitialed 
and at the same time diverted from private enterprise into public 
service, this process unquestionably spelled Capitalism’s doom. 

‘Capitalism is essentially a process of (endogamoiis) cconornic chanjiC 
. . . : without innovations, noentrepreneurs; without entrepreneurial liievc- 
ment, no capitalist returns and no capitalist propulsion. 'I'hc atmosphere 
of industrial revolutions — of “progress” — is the only one in which C apita*- 
ism can survive. . . . Stabilised Capitalism is a contradiction in terms- 

At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 

* Schumpeter, J. A.: Business Cytlcs (New York iy 39 , McCjraw-IIill, 2 voh.)i 
P- *033. 
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Christian Era it looked as if the regimentation inexorably imposed bv 
a latter-day industrial Western technology might be taking the life out 
of a pre-industrial spirit of private enterprise in economic affairs bv 
which the Western Industrial Revolution had originally been brought 
to birth; and this prospect opened up further questions, which were 
more enigmatic, as well as more important, than any questions about 
the future of the Western Capitalist system or the Western middle class. 
Would the technical system of mechanized industry be able to survive 
the social system of private enterprise which had brought it into opera- 
tion originally and had kept it in operation hitherto ?* And, if a Western 
mechanized industry were to prove unable to survive the death of 
Western private economic enterprise, would the Western Civilization 
itself be able to survive the death of a mechanized industry to which 
the Western Society had now given hostages by allowing its population 
to increase in the Machine Age far beyond the numbers that any non- 
industrial economy could support ? 

It was indisputable that the Industrial System, like any other tech- 
nique, could work only so long as there was some fund of creative 
psychic energy to drive it, and that, hitherto, this psychic driving-power 
had been supplied to the Western industrial system by the energy of 
the Western middle class. 1 he ultimate question therefore seemed to 
be w'hcther there was some alternative source of psychic energy, em- 
ployable for the same economic purposes, on which a Westernizing 
World could draw if the Western middle class’s energy w^ere to be 
depotentiated or diverted. If a practical alternative was within sight and 
within reach, the World could perhaps afford to look forward with 
equanimity to the possibility of the capitalist system’s demise. On the 
other hand, if there was no such alternative on the horizon the o’.itlook 
would be disconcerting; for Mankind might then have to reckon with 
the possibility that a Mech.inized Technology might contain within itself 
the psychic seeds of its own decay. If mechanization spelled regimenta- 
tion, and if this regimentation had taken the spirit out of a Western 
industrial working class and a .w estern middle class in succession, was 
it possible for any human hands to handle ‘the accursed thing’^ with 
impunity? The answer to this mid-lwcnticth-century question, what- 
ever the answ’cr might be, was pregnant with the \Vestern Civilization’s 
destiny. 

(Ill) ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE .\ rl ROACIIES TO 
SOCIAL IIARMOiW 

The social problem confronting Mankird on the morrow of a Second 
World War was being approached froiii .fferent angles by divers 
niembers of a Westernizing Society that, on the economic plane, was 
already oecumenical in its range. One approach w'as being made in 

» Professor William McNeill comments: *I cannot think that there is much likelihood 
of a decay of cstilblished technology as a consequem.* of ihe decay of individual initiative. 
r may well be, however, a decrca>e in the rate at which ne^^ invent, .>ns are^made and 
introduced, as bi^^eaucratic habits of thought spread and harden thcmscl\es. 

^ Joshua vi. i8.* 
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North America, another in the Soviet Union, and a third in Western 
Europe. 

The North American approach (which was shared with the peoples 
of the United States by the English-speaking element in the population 
of Canada) was inspired by the ideal of creating an Earthly Paradise in 
a New World. ‘The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.*’ The motive that had moved the ancestors of the living 
generation of Americans to pull up their roots in the Old World and 
to make a fresh start in life on the farther side of the Atlantic had been 
a hope of being able to leave behind them the tares in their social 
heritage and to sow an American crop in which there should be nothing 
but wheat;- and in American eyes freedom for private enterprise in 
economic affairs w’as one of those good things in America’s heritage 
from the Old World that were to be, not discarded, but transplanted. 
The American people believed in private economic enterprise whole- 
heartedly, and they were confident of being able, in their New World, 
to allow private economic enterprise to retain the freedom that was 
its life-breath without exposing themselves to the inconveniences and 
abuses that had been bred by private enterprise in the Old World when 
its freedom had there been left unrestricted. 

In their New World the Americans claimed to have found a practical 
solution for a social problem which in the Old World had proved 
intractable. They claimed to have succeeded in getting rid of class- 
conflict in an industrial society, not by the inhuman and uneconomic 
crime of liquidating the middle class, but by building up a classless 
society on a middle-class footing. As middle-class Americans saw it, 
the American way of life had satisfied all reasonable demands for social 
justice that the industrial workers could make by raising the minimum 
standard of living in North America to at least the West-European 
middle-class level and by providing every industrial worker who chose 
to exert himself with opportunities for rising into the middle class, or 
at least wuth opportunities for educating his children into a middle -class 
career. The proof of a pudding is in the eating; and the social success 
of the American way of life was demonstrated (so its middle-class 
American advocates would contend) by the industri.d workers’ attitude. 
They were (it was asserted) much more eagerly concerned to change 
their momentary station in life for a better one than to . pend their 
energies in striving for improvements in the conditions of the transi- 
tional station in which they happened at the moment to find themselves.^ 

The strong point in this North American approach to the social 
problem of an industrial society was its recognition of the truth that 
the energy which had set the wheels of a mechanized industry turning 
w'as the psychic energy generated by the pre-industrial ctho« of the 

* Ps. xvi, 6. * See p. 545. above. 

* Professor William McNeill comments: 'I feel that your description of the American 
response to the problem of ( lass-conHict [as seen through middle-class American eyes > 
A.D. 1952] is valid only for the period before A.D. 1929. I feel that the differences , 

the United States and [Western] Kuropc arc Rrowin^ much narrower, and this m bo ^ 
economic and cultural organization and activity. In general the United States lags a 
behind the more advanced [West] Kuropean nations in its internal development, 
surely it has been catching up, and doing so rapidly over the past generation. 
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Western middle class. Middle-class Americans had grasped this truth 
and they were determined at all costs to preserve the middle-class spirit 
of private enterprise by preserving the middle-class way of life, becLse 
they were alive to the danger that the energy which had originally made 
the Industrial Revolution and which was now keeping going the 
Industrial System of economic production might be paralysed by the 
rise and spread of the defensive, negative, unenthusiastic trade-union 
and civil-service ethos. 

The weak points in the North American approach are all implicit in 
Horace’s observation that ‘coelum, non animum, mutant qui trans marc 
currunt’.* The American hope of being able to create an Earthly Para- 
dise was founded, as we have noticed, on a belief in the possibility of 
being able to leave the Old World behind by making the transit of the 
Atlantic, and this belief was an illusion; for the Old World was not 
a physical continent whose dust the Pilgrim Fathers could shake off^ 
as they took to their boats; it was the spiritual burden of Original Sin, 
which Christian had to carry with him to a stage in his progress that 
was far in advance of the farthest point normally attained by Vhomfne 
moyen sensucl on either side of the Atlantic. 

The Old World in this haunting spiritual sense of the term had 
crossed the Atlantic into the New World of North America in the souls 
of the first settlers from Europe on North American soil; and Original 
Sin made havoc of the sanguine middle-class American belief that the 
claims of social justice could be satisfied by a guarantee to all men of 
an absolute minimum standard of li\ing, however high that standard 
might be set; for human standards are never absolute and objective; 
they arc ahvays subjective and relative; and it is not in Human Nature 
tor one man to be content with his own standard, whatever its height, 
if his neighbour’s standard is conspicuously higher. The cause of class- 
conHict thus lay, not in the inadequacy of the absolute standard of the 
lowest class in the scale, but in the inequality betw'ccn the standards 
of the lowest class and the hie '^est: this law' of Human Nature was no 
less valid w'cst of the Atlantic than east of it; and, if the proof of the 
pudding w'as in the eating, there wms another side to the attitude of 
the American industrial workers which militated against the contention 
that in North America the class-conllicts of the Old World had been 
exorcized by a new' American way of life. It wa*^ both incontestable and 
significant iliat the height of the minimum slan.lard of living enjoyed 
by industrial workers in North America, and t!ic abundance of the 
opportunities open to tliem for rising int^ tht middle class, had not 
made the North American working class ^ niof ag.unst succumbing to 
trade-union practices and the trade-unio- ‘•iio'^. 

Moreover, an Old World that had invau .. die New \yorld of North 
America in the seventeenth centurv in the inw'ard spiritual torni oi 
f^riginal JSin had launched a second wa\c ot invasion in the twentieth 
century in a form w'hich, bv comparison, w'as material and superficial, 
>et which nevertheless was importunatel) ir.iriisivc. 1 he geographical 


Horace: hpistulae^ Hook 1, Ep. \i, 1 . ^7- . 

Matt. X. 14; Mark vi. 1 1 ; Luke ix. 5 and x. 1 1 ; Acts xiii. 51 


and xviii. 6. 
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coalescence and shrinkage of the Oikoumene in the twentieth century 
as a result of a latter-day Western technological revolution* had put an 
end, even on the physical plane, to an isolation which, on that plane 
had in truth been achieved partially and temporarily by West European 
settlers in North America whose boasted insularity had never, on the 
spiritual plane, been anything but a pure illusion. 

'The issue between an ideal of American insularity and an ideal of 
oecumenical human solidarity had been the most important issue in the 
history of the United States, and this w'as both a moral issue and a 
practical one. Was it possible to insulate the United States from the 
rest of the OikoumcnP, And, if it was possible, was it also right for 
Americans to make this one of the aims of their national policy ? 

The possibility of isolating the Ui.ited States from the Old World 
had been open to question long before the Old World had closed in 
upon America on the physical plane as a consequence of tw'entieth- 
century Western Man’s technological feat of ‘annihilating distance’. 
The novel amplitude of the opportunity in the United States for rising 
in the social scale had, for evamplc, been created by a stream of im- 
migration from the Old World which had Howed, and tliis in an ever- 
increasing volume, for nearly a hundred years ending in a.d. 1914. Each 
annual inHux of immigrants, as it poured into the sump of the American 
melting-pot, had buoyed up all the layers of immigrant population that 
had preceded it, and each of the annual contingents had been able to 
count upon being buoyed up, in its turn, by all the future annual 
influxes that W'crc to follow. In the nineteenth century an American 
family’s rise in the social scale had thus been almost automatic at every 
level in the structure of a social pyramid that was being jacked up and 
underpinned by the importation of a fresh layer of immigrant popula- 
tion year by year; and the same reservoir of population in the Old 
World that had ensured this rise by feeding an inflowing stream of 
immigration into the United States had als<) ensured a livelihood for 
the increasing population of the United States by providing a market 
for the increasing abundance of commodities that these new' hands in a 
New World were producing through the exploitation of hitherto untapped 
American natural resources. 

Thus, on the economic plane, the New World in North .America had 
still been part and parcel of the Old World east of the At. ntic in the 
nineteenth century, even more conspicuously than in the eighteenth 
and the seventeenth. In the nineteenth century the United States had 
developed her new estate by importing man-power and capital from the 
Old World’s surplus stores and exporting resultant American products 
to the Old World’s markets; and, tliough successive approximations 
towards the achievement of North America’s economic indep* iidence 
had been marked by the raising of the height of the United States 
tariff wall during and after the C’ivil War and by the cutting down of 
the volume of immigration into the United Stales after the First World 
AVar, this approach towards autarky on the economic plane had been 
offset on the political plane by an increasing entanglement in inier- 
* See pp. 479-90, above. 
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national politics that had been made dramatically manifest when the 
United States had found herself compelled to become a belligerent in 
two world wars in succession. ^ 

Looking back in a.d. 1952 over the history of the United States since 
the Declaration of Independence, an historian could see in retrospect 
that, on the political plane, the United States* long-protracted en- 
deavour to keep out of the arena of Western international power politics 
had been a losing battle. Since a.d. 1941 the United States had become 
more deeply implicated in international politics than the Thirteen 
Colonies had been before they had severed their political connexion 
with Great Eritainj and, while the question whether isolation was any 
longer a practical possibility was being answered for the American 
people in the negative by the/f^rr^ majeurc of world-shaking events, the 
question whether Isolationism was a morally legitimate ideal was being 
answered in the same sense by the American people themselves in a 
national debate between the respective advocates of a policy of isolation 
and a policy of co-operation with like-minded peoples abroad for the 
establishment and maintenance of a world order. This domestic con- 
troversy in the United States was momentous for the oecumenical 
prospects of the Western Civilization, as well as for the national pro- 
spects of the United States herself. 

*rhe issue on which the American people had to take a decision had 
been ventilated, soon after the close of the Second World War, in a 
public discussion of the verbal question whether the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era should be described as 'the American Century* or 
as ‘the Century of the C*ommon Man*; for in spite of their brevity 
these two competing ‘slogans’* brought out the essence of the issue 
when they were pitted against one another. Both slogans alike were 
in.spired by tbe national .Xmerican ideal of exorcizing the class-conflicts 
of the Old World by creating a classless society on a middle-class 
footing; their difference lay in a diversity between their respective con- 
ceptions of the range of the geographical field in w'hich the endeavour 
to translate this ideal into a. accomplished fact could and should be 
made; and even on this point the difference was not an irreconcilable 
discrepancy between incompatible programmes but was no more than 
a difference of emphasis. Yet a disagreement that w as not irreconcilable 
was nevei rheless crucial, f(>r it raised the question w hethcr the American 
ideal of c* eating an Earthly Paradise in a New World could and should 
be pursued within the political frontiers of the T nited States in isolation 
from tlie rest of the OiJwumcnc, or w’hether it '.\as neither morally right 
nor practically possible to draw' the limiN of i.he New' A orld that was 


* The orifTinal fu'Kl of the comprtition in whuh two slo^ano had been coined had 

been the domcsiK aren.i ot AmiTu.in parl\ poll. 'i’hi' American Century had been 
coined (in an article published under this title in 7 / ife ^ ork 4 - March, 1941, 

PP. 14 15) bv Mr, llarrv l.iuc, who was one ot the most siKcessful **^"' 7 ™**^"* 

of a traditional American spiiit ot capitalist enterprise. ‘1 he Cenlun of diC Common 
Man’ had bren coined (in n speech delneied at a * I- ree \\ orld 

thi.Kti,AT„ ' 1 I •. . 1. .11. ii.r V .ifT.in. hv Mr. I Icnrv A. Wallace, 


Slew' York on 


Man had been coined (in n speech delneied at a I ree woria ^ 

the 8 th Mav, 1 M42). in replv t<l Mr. Liu e’s t halknymu slogan by Mr. I Icnr> A. ^ allace 
a leadinK ihampion ot 'thi N\w Deal’ who had . arried a traditiona 
iheral idealism to lengths a* whiih diis had eientu.dl^ cost bim the 
being nominated as a candidate i r the TreMdcncy of the United States on the Democratic 
Party’s ticket. ^ 
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to be the site of the Earthly Paradise along any line short of the bounds 
of the Oikoumene itself. Was the New World to be just a geographical 
expression, or was it to have a spiritual connotation? Was the new hope 
to be the monopoly of one fraction of Mankind that happened in the 
twentieth century to be domiciled within the frontiers of the United 
States thanks to the enterprise and foresight of its pilgrim forebears, or 
was it to be a hope in which the whole of Mankind could share? In 
working out their American way of life, had the American people been 
labouring for themselves alone, or had they been labouring for all 
Humanity ? 

A presciently affirmative answer to the second of these two questions 
had been given in the American people’s name thirty- four years back 
by an American idealist speaking with the authoritative voice of a 
President of the United States. On the 30th May, 1917, fifty-four days 
after the date on which the United States had become a belligerent in 
the First World War, Woodrow Wilson had proclaimed America’s con- 
version to an oecumenical interpretation of her mission in his Memorial 
Day address at the National Cemetery at Arlington. 

‘We have said in the bepinning that wc planned this great government 
that men an ho NNished freedom might have a place of refuge and a place 
where their hope could be realised ; and now , having established such a 
government, having preserved such a government, having vindicated the 
power of such a government, we arc saying to all Mankinil: “We did nut 
set this government up in order that we might have a selfish and separate 
liberty, for we are now ready to come to your assistance and fight out upon 
the field of the World the cause of Human Liberty.” ’ 

In A.D. 1952 this great issue was being debated in the United States 
on a practical as well as on a moral level; Americans were asking them- 
selves whether isolation was or was not now feasible, as well as whether 
Isolationism was morally right or wrong; but, in the contemporary 
American scene as this presented itself to at least one non-American 
observer, it seemed clear that the moral issue wiis paramount in 
American minds and that, unless and until Isolationism had been finally 
rejected by American consciences, American NNills would not be disposed 
to capitulate to the importunate logic of events however plainly mani- 
fest it might have become by this elate that the American people would 
not have it in their power to construct an Earthly Paradl * in North 
America in accordance with American specifications if they were to 
allow the collective economic, political, and military' poNNcr of the Old 
World to be concentrated in the hands of a totalitarian government at 
Moscow whose blue-print for an Earthly Paradise was ‘un-American 
in every line. These practical considerations had, no doubt, been at 
work in American minds ever since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
had provided the crowding and conclusive proof that the United States 
could not contract out of international power politics by any unilateral 
action. Yet a thus forcibly enlightened regard for the United States 
national self-interest had assuredly counted for less than an intuitive 
idealism in moving public feeling and opinion in the United States to 
support the Administration’s historic decisions to join in founding the 
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United Nations Organization; to underwrite, in the proclamation of the 
Truman Doemne, the territorial integrity and political independence 
of Greece and Turkey; to offer Marshall Aid to the peoples who had 
been hit the hardest by the Second World War; to make an improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the World’s poverty-stricken pe^antnr 
an American concern (along the lines of President Truman’s ‘Point 
Four*); and to make the United States a party to the Atlantic Pact 
In any case there could be little doubt in a.d. 1952 of the direction 
in which American minds were moving, whatever the balance of motives 
might have been. Americans were coming to the conclusion that if they 
wanted the twentieth century to be ‘the American Century’ they must 
aim at making it ‘the Century of the Common Man’, not just within 
the frontiers of the United States, but throughout the OtkoumenS. It 
did not follow from this that the American approach to a solution of 
the problem of class-conflict would in fact prevail, or would even prove 
feasible, everywhere. It seemed unlikely, a priori, that an approach 
which reflected the American people’s own exceptionally fortunate 
economic experience and exceptionally successful economic achieve- 
ments would prove to be practicable, tel quel, in the widely different 
current economic and social circumstances of the majority of the living 
generation of Mankind; an 1 the American approach was in fact being 
challenged by alternative approaches reflecting other achievements and 
other experiences. 'The American solution for the problem of class- 
conflict might or miglit not eventually prevail in the World at large; at 
the time of writing, its oecumenical prospects were still unpredictable; 
it could, however, already be predicted with some confidence that, 
unless the American solution did pro\c to have some general value for 
the World at large, it would not be able ultimately to prevail even 
within tlic narrow enceinte of a North American fastness. 


The Russian approach to the problem of class-conflict was inspired, 
like the American, by the ideal of creating an Earthly Paradise, and 
took shape, like the .American again, in a policy of getting rid of class- 
conflict by eliminating class* ’\isions; but here the likeness ended; for 
the Russian and American lines of attack on a common objective were 
poles apart. While the Americans were trying to eliminate class- divisions 
by bringing the industrial working-class on to a middle-class footing, 
the Russ.ans had eliminated them within the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union b) liquidating the middle class and In banning all freedom of 
private economic enterprise, not only for ‘capitalists , but also (in 
political practice, though not in constitutif^uai theory) for Trade 
Unionism as well. . 

In this Communist Russian policy thc.^e were strong points which 
the Soviet Union s Western rivals in Miipetition for world po\yer 
could not afford to underrate; and the firs ^ud greatest of ttiesc Russian 
assets w'as the ethos of Communism itself. In the long run, perhaps, 
this ‘ideology* — offering, as it did, a stone for bread*-— might prove to 
be an unsatisfying substitute for Religion; and the disillusionnient o 
one idealistic-minded Wcste»'n convert altCi another w'ho had embraced 


I Matt. vii. 9. I'Ukc xi. ii. 
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Communism in the belief that he had found in it Man’s way of salvation 
was a portent which perhaps foreshadowed the eventual reaction of 
Mankind in the mass to the Marxian gospel. In the short run, on the 
other hand, Communism did offer to any soul whose house was empty, 
swept, and garnished* an immediate satisfaction for one of the deepest 
and most insistent of Man’s religious needs by offering to the spiritual 
diracine a purpose of high importance, transcending his own petty per- 
sonal aims, as an object for his devotion. A Leviathan embodying the 
collective power and corporate interests of the I luman Race was a more 
imposing idol than any of the individual mannikins whose trivial, 
ephemeral, and conflicting personal interests ranked as the ultimate 
goals of human endeavour under a post-Christian Western dispensation 
in which personal freedom had been cut loose from its religious origin, 
inspiration, significance, and sanction. Any hungry soul that was offered 
no objects for worship except these paltry Western idols and this im- 
posing Russian one would be bound, when faced with that dismal 
choice, to opt for becoming a votary of Leviathan. The mission of 
converting the World to Communism was more inspiring, exhilarating, 
and edifying than the mission of keeping the World safe for the right 
to take profits or for the right to strike. ‘Holy Russia’ was a more 
rousing war-cry than ‘Happy America’. 

Another strong point in the Russian approach was that Russia’s 
geographical position made it impossible for Russians to waste their 
energies, more Americano, by chasing the will-o’-thc-wisp of Isolation- 
ism. The inextricable implication in the affairs of the rest of the 
Oikoumenc which was now overtaking the Cnited States as a result of 
the Oikoumenc s recent coalescence and shrinkage was a plight in which 
Russia had found herself since the dawn of Russian history. Isolationism 
was an ideal which could not be entertained by the inhabitants of a 
land-locked country. Russia marched with the domains of all the non- 
Russian civilizations of the Old World; and her frontier with the 
Western Society — which, in Russian experience, had been the most 
dangerous frontier of all — was a line drawn across an open plain where 
there was neither a mountain rampart nor a river moat to lighten the 
task of Russia’s human defenders. I’he perilous exposure of her geo- 
graphical location thus constrained ‘Holy Russia’, like the Biblical Israel 
with whom she was identified in her repressed but uncxorcizi d Orthodox 
Christian tradition, to see herself as a Zion against whose Lord and 
His Anointed the Kings of the Earth would always be standing up and 
the rulers taking counsel together.- ‘Why do the heathen so furiously 
rage together, and why do the people imagine a vain thing ?’^ They rage 
because the Chosen People are the depositories of a unique truth and 
unique righteousness which the froward hearts of the wicked aie bent 
upon challenging. ‘Holy Russia’s* defence was not any ‘natural liontier 
like the now rapidly narrowing Atlantic Straits that had once insulated 
the United States; it was orthodoxy (‘I will preach the law’^) supported 
by a faith in the inevitability of IVuth’s and Righteousness’s ultimate 

2 Ps. ii. 2. 

4 Ps. li. 7. 
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triumph (‘Thou shall bruise them with a rod of iron and break them 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel’^). Marx’s Russian Khallfah’s proclamation 
to the capitalists was an echo of Muhammad’s legendary message to 
Hcraclius and Khusru Parwiz: ‘Be wise now therefore, O ye Kings- 
be learned, yc that are judges of the Earth.* . . . Kiss the Son lest He be 
angry, and so ye perish from the right way.’^ Russian Comnjunism’s 
simultaneous proclamation to the Proletariat was : ‘Blessed are all thev 
that put their trust in Ilim.’^ ^ 

A third strong point, in the short run, in the Communist Russian 
approach was the replacement of a traditional Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tianity by a Marxian post- Christian Western ideology as the current 
expression of Russia’s perennial orthodoxy; for the Marxian ideology 
was a heresy in orthodox post-Christian Western eyes, and the anathe- 
matization of Marxism by a Western dominant minority was a testimony 
to its truth and righteousness in the sight of a now world- wide Western 
proletariat in which the peasant majority of Mankind had been brigaded 
together with the Western industrial workers. 

Marxism interpreted by Lenin and Stalin and preached from the 
Kremlin made, in this exotic Russian dress, a potent appeal to the 
World’s peasantry from China to Peru and from Mexico to Tropical 
Africa; for Russia herself nad been, till yesterday, one of these poor 
and powerless peasant countries. In her social and economic situation 
Russia had a much closer affinity than the United States had with the 
depressed three-quarters of the Human Race for whose allegiance the 
two Powers were competing; and Russia could claim, with a specious 
appearance of veracity, that she had saved herself by her exertions and 
the rest of the Proletariat by her example. The heretical Western 
ideology which the Russians had made their own had enabled them to 
increase one great peasant country’s collective power, and in the same 
act to raise its inhabitants’ personal standards of living, ^ by acclima- 
tizing a current Western technology through an industrial revolution — 
which, in Russia, had been made by the State in the Community’s 
interest (as the Bolsheviks cv .iceived of it) and not by private entre- 
preneurs in theirs. Soviet Communism’s achievements, as presented in 
Soviet Communist propaganda, sounded impressive in the ears of non- 
Russian peasants and industrial workers who had no opportunity of 
checking ihe story that they w'ere being told by the evidence of their 
own eyes, and even in the United States there \.cre elements that might 
prove to ue not altogether impervious to the Communist gospel. 

In North America an oecumenical proletaiial had been reproduced 
in miniature; for, in spite of tardy measures tor ihe restriction of im- 
migration from Europe and Africa and for the exclusion of immigration 
from a ‘Barred /one’ of Asian countn. the peasantry of the Old 
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World was widely represented in the lower ranks of the American 
industrial working class ; and the fusing power of ‘the Melting Pot*, in 
which America had put her trust as her solution for the problem of 
class-conflict, was counteracted by the institution of caste to the detri- 
ment of any American citizens of alien origin who differed markedly 
from their White fellow-citizens in physique. In a United States whose 
population was no longer being recruited by immigration in any appre- 
ciable volume, a Negro proletariat that was drifting away from Southern 
fields into Northern slums seemed destined to remain permanently 
battened down at the bottom of a social sump. The cutting off of the 
nineteenth-century stream of immigration was thus having the effect 
of generating, inside the Oceanic moats that were ‘P'ortress America’s’ 
natural frontiers, a penalized and alienated class in the American body 
social in which an enterprising director of Russian operations in a ‘Cold 
War* might perhaps one day find the makings of a ‘fifth column*;* in 
this new American proletariat, in the technical sense of the term, the 
urban coloured population was merely the most conspicuous among 
a number of elements; and the middle class*s sensitiveness to this 
potential danger in their midst w'as betrayed in their inclination to 
tolerate an odious practice of ‘witch-hunting* that was a menace to tradi- 
tional American civil liberties, and in their readiness to jump to the 
conclusion that any American citizen who had once been denounced by 
American ‘witch-hunters* as an agent of Soviet Communism must he 
guilty even if proved innocent. 

While this American nervousness was an inde\ of the opportunities 
for Communist propaganda in an American mission-field, there were 
of course, weak points, as well as strong points, in the Russian Com- 
munist approach to a solution of Mankind’s current social problems. 

'rhe most serious of these Russian weaknesses was the most obvious 
one. Soviet Communism had set out to put an end to the pri\ate 
exploitation of one individual human being by another, and, consistently 
with this aim, the fundamental law in the Soviet Communist social code 
was a veto on the private employment of labour; hut the only practical 
means of liberating individual human beings from private exploitation 
by their fellows that Soviet Communism had been able to devise— or 
been walling to adopt — was the public exploitation of all individuals 
alike by the omnipotent rulers of a totalitarian state. '^I'he irban pro- 
letariat that a Western middle class had inadvertently called into 
existence in the course of their pursuit of their own private purposes 
had been manufactured deliberately in Russia by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the sake of fulfilling the Marxian scriptures. A consequent 
weakness of Soviet Communist policy was that, in suppressing all 
individual liberty and thereby making sure of getting rid of the abuse 

confirmed the already existing ristrictivc let^islation, had at least the merit of ^oIi'*hinp, 
for the benefit of non-Communist Asian lountries, the former m\idious differeme in 
status, for the purpose:* of the immiKraiion law of the United States, between Asian 
countries on the one hand and F.uropean and African lountries on the other. 

* Professor McNeill comments. ‘I believe it is true that, so far, Communism has 
little progress amonK Arncruan NeKrocs, a better example would be the rela i 
prominence of Jews in the ranks of the Lnited States Communist Party.’ 
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of private power to which the enjoyment of individual liberty might 
give rise, the Soviet Government had also cut the roots of an incentive 
to produce and to create which individual liberty alone could keep alive 

If the tasks of production and creation were ever to be taken wholly 
out of the hands of human beings and were to be assigned wholly 
to an impersonal ‘Collective Man*, the result could only be to bring 
production and creation to a standstill. The psychic driving-force of 
personal purposefulness and zest cannot be effectively replaced by the 
goads of governmental terrorism and coercion, and the rulers of the 
Soviet Union had tacitly confessed that they had learnt this lesson by 
experience when they had introduced their ‘Stakhanovite* system of 
differential rewards for different degrees of efficiency in output, which 
was familiar in the West under the name of ‘piece-work*, and when 
they had sought to find an alternative to the monetary incentive for 
competition in honorary incentives of the kinds that had proved effective 
in Western monarchies under the ancien regime and subsequently in the 
recreational field of non-professional sport. Such concessions by Com- 
munism to Individualism may have tempered Communism’s damping 
effects; yet these were no more than mitigations of a system that was 
intrinsically inimical to the application of human energies to economic 
purposes, and a non-Russian and non-Communist observer found it 
hard to see how, in the long run, on the economic and administrative 
(as distinct from the ideological) plane, a Communist totalitarian regime 
could avoid evoking an extreme manifestation of the defensive, negative, 
uncnthusiastic trade-union and civil-service ethos. This prospect was 
a serious menace to the Soviet Union’s chances of success in her com- 
petition with the United States, where even the trade-unionist indus- 
trial working class was infected with the American middle class’s belief 
in the virtues of private enterprise and with its determination to keep 
this source of economic productivity and creativity alive. 

'Fhe Soviet Union’s present economic inferiority to the United States 
was as indisputable as it w^s depressing for believers in the Soviet 
Communist dispensation; aiiU, though this inferiority was due, not 
merely to a difference of regime, but to the backwardness of Russian 
technology as appraised by Western standards, the Soviet Government 
had debarred themselves by the extravagance of their mendacity in 
their own domestic propaganda from making the valid and pertinent 
points that this technological backwardness ol Russia’s was at least as 
old as the seventeenth century and that, sir 'o ^he Bolsheviks* own 
advent to power in a.d. iqi7i they had emuhned the achievements of 
Peter the Great himself in notably dimirushing the length of Russia s 
technological lag behind the contcmpo**ar\ progress of her Western 
neighbours.* Instead of claiming credit ^ ♦^heir genuine and praise- 
'^orthy successes in narrowing the gap between Russia s and the West s 
technological and social performance, they had painted, for their sub- 
jects’ edification, a fancy picture of an instantaneously attained Soviet 
Communist li!arthly Paradise by compaiison with which the contem- 
porary Capitalist World w..s a howling wilderness. In consequence, the 
I Sec IX. Mil. 12b 49. 
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Soviet Government were now living in constant fear of the possibility 
that their subjects might discover the very different truth; and the 
acuteness of their concern about this danger was betrayed by the rigour 
of their precautions for preventing personal intercourse between their 
subjects and the citizens of ‘capitalist’ countries.* Western psychological 
opportunities for propaganda in a Russian mission-field, if ever the iron 
curtain were to become rusty enough to be perforated, could be gauged 
by the degree of the Soviet Government’s nervousness. I’hc Soviet 
Government were taking individual lapses out of the Communist Faith 
in the Soviet Union just as hard as the American public were taking 
individual lapses into it in the United States. 

The likeness between these contemporaneous American and Russian 
anxieties was significant because it was not fortuitous. 'Fhe reason why 
both parties were taking so tragically any successes scored on their 
home front by their adversaries was that, in an Oikoumcne whose con- 
ductivity had been gaining in intensity in proportion to the progressive 
diminution of geographical distance measured in terms of human inter- 
course, it had now manifestly ceased to be feasible to attempt to create 
an Earthly Paradise in any artificially insulated province of what was 
already, on the psychic plane, One World. In the history of the Soviet 
Union the counterpart of an American Isolationism had been Stalin’s 
slogan ‘Socialism in One Country’; but, though this slogan had served 
Stalin’s personal domestic purpose of defeating and ousting his rival 
Trotsky in a four-years-long struggle within the bosom of the Soviet 
Communist Party that had ended in Stalin’s definitive victory in January 
1928, it was no more fit than American Isolationism was to serve as 
a practical programme for a policy in the real world of the da} ; for in 
this world the Soviet Union and the United States were competing with 
one another at close quarters, and cither party would be condemning 
itself to swift defeat and to eventual subjugation at its adversary’s hands 
if it were ever to leave this adversary^ a free scope for sowing tares in 
the oecumenical mission-field- while it confined its own activities and 
attention to the cultivation of its own garden. The recent metamor- 
phosis of the Oikoumene through the magic of Western teclinology was 
forcing the Soviet Union and the United States to contend with one 
another in a world-wide arena. 

The West European approach towards a sf)hjtion of the problem ot 
class-conflict, which was most in evidence in (Jreat Rritain and in the 
Scandinavian countries, ditfered from both the American and the 
Russian approach in being less doctrinaire than either of them. 'Ihc 
British people, in particular, were now feeling their way towards a solu- 
tion by compromise— an approach to political prf)blems to which the 
British had become addicted as the result of a more-than-threc-h.indrcd- 
years-long apprenticeship in trial and error. In this span of their political 
history, intransigence had co.st tliern the two catastn)phes ot the English 
Civil War and the secession of the "J’hirtecn Colonies in North America, 
while the contrary tactics of compromise had enabled them to negotiate 
the gradual transformation of a unitary empire into a co-opcralive 
* See pp. 534-5, abdve. . * Matt. xiii. aS* 
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commonwealth of nations and to carry out the domestic revolutions of 
a.d. 1688, 1832, and 1945 without either falling into civil disorders or 
sowing the seeds of inveterate resentment in the hearts of the class that 
happened to be the loser on each occasion. Since as early as the thir- 
teenth century it had been one of the recognized principles of English 
statesmanship that it was the part of wisdom for the ruling element 
(Graece TroAtreu/xa) in the body politic to forestall the danger of a coup 
d'etat by voluntarily taking into partnership with itself any class 
hitherto outside the privileged circle, which had accumulated sufficient 
power and experience to be now probably capable, in the last resort, 
of forcing an entry if it did not find an already open door. In a.d. 194c 
the British middle class, which had profited by the agrarian landlords* 
acquiescence in its enfranchisement in a.d. 1832, had acquiesced in its 
tuin in the industrial workers* advent to power; and this compromise 
between the politically conflicting interests of the middle class and the 
working class had been made feasible by a simultaneous compromise 
between the ideologically antithetical dispensations of Private Economic 
Enterprise and Socialism. 

This institutional compromise was a common-sense recognition of 
the hard facts of the situation in which all West European peoples now 
found themselves. In couiitries that were in process of losing power 
and wealth to rising giants on the fringes of an expanding Western 
World* at the very time when the local industrial workers were demand- 
ing ‘a new deal*, it was manifestly impracticable for the West European 
middle class to follow' the North American middle class’s policy of 
offering to the working class the two amenities of a virtually middle- 
class standard of living and an abundance of individual opportunities 
for rising in the social scale as alternatives to governmental intervention 
for the promotion of social justice at the price of a regimentation that 
had proved to be una\oidable in any redistribution of private purchasing 
power through governmental action. On the other hand, in Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, the Low' Countries, and France 
civil liberties were so stroi ,ly entrenched and so highly prized by 
citizens of all classes that it would have been equally impracticable in 
any of these countries to carry go^ernmcntal intervention on behalf of 
social justice to the Russian length of a regime of totalitarian autocracy. 
Accordingly the current Anglo-Scandinavian approach to the problem 
of class- conflict was an attempt to find a niddle w'ay betw'een an 
Amcricaii and a Russian extreme by cxpeiimenting in an illogical coni- 
bination of a modicum of free private econoiViic enterprise with a modi- 
cum of governmental planning and re^^uuerila^ion in ihe interests of 
social justice. In medical parlance this Anglo-Scandinavian Social 
Democracy might be described as a vac. h r giving immunity against 
th(3 \irus of Communism; anti the efficacy of this West European pre- 
ventive social medicine was certified by its irritating effect on Soviet 
Communist nerv'cs. Next to the Trotskys and 1 itos w'hose deviatmnist 
Communism was a threat to a Stalinian orthodoxy within the Com- 

* This dwarfing of Westen* Europe ha^ been noticed in IV. iv. 308-13, and on p. 
486, above. ^ 
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munist fold, the Stalinists’ principal bugbears were the Undens and 
Attlees whose contemptible milk-and-water nostrum w^as breaking all 
the rules of a Marxian Historical Necessity by sterilizing the orthodox 
Communist Faith’s mission-field in Western Europe. 

This prosaic Anglo- Scandinavian policy of institutional compromise 
would ultimately be appraised on the practical test of its outcome in 
the long run, and in a.d. 1952 it w^ould have been premature to try to 
anticipate History’s future verdict on it; yet some, at any rate, of both 
its strong points and its weak points were by then already apparent. 

Its strongest point was its consonance with the general experience of 
Man in Process of Civilization and with the particular requirements 
of the living generation of Mankind in an OikoumenS in which a number 
of formerly segregated and diversified societies had been suddenly 
brought into close quarters with one another by advances in a Western 
technology that had been too swift to allow' time for these now next- 
door neighbours to become culturally acclimatized to one another. 

The policy of brewing a mixture between Socialism and Freedom of 
Private Economic Enterprise was justified by past experience, inasmuch 
as it would have been difficult for the best informed historian to cite 
significant examples of historical communities in w'hich either of the 
two elements in this mid-tw'entieth-ccntury Britisli mixture had been 
W'holly absent. Between the repellent anarchy of an abortive Scandi- 
navian Civilization in Iceland and the uninviting regimentation of an 
Incaic Andean uni\crsal state, the constitutions of a vast majority ('f 
the communities that had risen and fallen up to date in societies in 
process of civilization had contained both an appreciable ingredient of 
Socialism and an appreciable ingredient of Personal Liberty. Com- 
munities that had allowed Individualism to run riot in private armies 
and private executions of private judgements founded on private laws 
had been as abnormal as communities that had allowed Socialism to 
go so far as to impose a community of wi\es and husbands or combs 
and toothbrushes; and, while, in the mixture between the two dispensa- 
tions that was the normal constitution of Society, there had been an 
infinite variety in the quotas of the two ingredients, and a perpetual 
dissension over the perennial question of w hat these quotas should be 
in any particular ephemcial set of kalcidoscopically changing social 
circumstances, the same two ingredients had regularly been present in 
the constitutions of most communities in the common run. In the solid 
setting of this historical background, mid-twentieth-century British 
social policy looked as realistic as it was empirical; and, if this con- 
formity with past experience was its outstanding justification, its out- 
standing merit was its relevancy to present needs. 

The philosophical implication of the current British institutional 
compromise w'as that the issue betwx'cn Socialism and Private Enter- 
prise on the economic plane— as, for example, over the question whether 
the telegraph and telephone service should be operated by the public 
post office or by private enterprise — was not a question of ideological 
principle on which it would be wTong not to take an intransigent stand, 
but was a question of practical expediency on which it would be wrong 
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not to follow the pedestrian path of empiricism and give-and-take This 
was a saving truth in a world which was faced with a genuine and 
crucial question of principle in the issue between a worship of God and 
a worship of Collective Human Power, and which had seen the power 
of Leviathan formidably reinforced by the onset of a soul-destroying 
Mechanized Technology. This was the battle in which the Spirit of 
Man must conquer or die in a twentieth-century oecumenical arena; 
and the living generation of Mankind had much to gain by adopting 
a British approach to current social problems that would leave human 
souls free to throw themselves into the momentous struggle on the 
religious plane without having their attention and energy diverted to 
fight on the economic plane over an issue of secondary importance. 

The British approach was also sound common sense in a world in 
which peoples bringing with them sharply diverse cultural heritages 
had now been brought face to face with one another so suddenly by 
a technological ‘annihilation of distance* that even the pace of the rapid 
and radical economic and social transformation which Technology was 
simultaneously bringing to pass throughout the Oikoumene was not swift 
enough to give this jostling crowd of motley communities time to make 
mutual adjustments unless the period of grace could be prolonged by 
the exercise of Charily and Tolerance. Perhaps the two most promising 
features of the British approach were its flexibility and the coolness of 
its emotional temperature. In the British mixture between Socialism 
and Free Private Economic enterprise the proportions between the two 
ingredients could be agreed ad hoc in accordance with the particular 
requirements of a particular community at a particular time and place, 
and the proportions agreed today could be modified by a fresh agree- 
ment tomorrow in order to cater for changes overnight in methods of 
technique, in the size and distribution of national, sectional, and 
individual incomes, and in manners and customs. This flexibility of the 
British prescription for alleviating a social indisposition was unques- 
tionably better adapted to provide for Mankind’s still locally diverse 
and now everywhere rapidly changing current social needs than the 
rigid lines on the blue prints of rival Russian and American plans for 
social engineering, while the lowness of the temperature generated by 
a British social apothecary’s work made it feasible to keep on per- 
petually experimenting in it without courting any serious risk of a 
catastrophic explosion. . . 

When a British observer reached a conclusion that was so gratifying 
to British self-esteem, he had to ask hims( If whether — in spite of his 
not being an adherent of the Labour Party — he might nevertheless be 
a victim of a distorting national egocentric illusion; and, even if per- 
chance his judgement were to be endors. 'V non-British contempomry 
observers who could not be suspected ol the same partiality, a dis- 
interestedly favourable appreciation of the British approach might still 
be offset bv a pessimistic estimate of the prospects of seeing a I wentieth- 
Century World take this salutary British middle course. The Anglo- 
Scandinavian experiment in Social Democracy was being made at a 
when the m^itgin of energy, wealth, and power required for embarking 
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on a great new social venture had been wiped out in Western Europe 
by the cumulative effects of two world wars fought mainly on European 
battlefields; and, even if Great Britain were to succeed in making an 
enduring practical success of Social Democracy at home, it might be 
doubted whether, in the second half of the twentieth century, her 
influence would still be great enough — as it might have been a hundred 
years earlier, when she had been at the zenith of her power and prestige— 
to move other countries to follow her in experimenting in ad hoc mix- 
tures of Socialism with Free Private Economic Pmterprise. 

If the peaceful domestic revolution in Great Britain in and after 
A.D. 1945 and the peaceful departure of the British from India in a.d. 
1947 should come to be reckoned, in the judgement of Posterity, among 
the finest of the examples that the British people had ever set, then the 
timing of these n\o historic British acts might come to be lamented as 
one of the ironies of History. There could never have been a greater 
need for such examples of the unflamboyant virtues of reasonableness, 
self-restraint, conciliatorincss, and far-sightedness; but the practical 
effect of a good example is determined, not by the degree of the need, 
but by the degree of the readiness to follow it; and on this practical 
criterion these two British examples had possibly been given a hundred 
years too late. Yet, whether a distracted Twentieth-Century World did 
or did not prove willing to follow a British lead, it would find itself 
unable to elude the problem with which British statesmanship was 
wrestling in the United Kingdom on the morrow of a Second Woild 
War. In this chapter of British, Western, and human history the 
British people were groping after a practical solution of a theoretically 
insoluble problem by which the Human Social Animal was perennially 
beset. If Freedom and Justice were intrinsically incompatible ideals, as 
they were, and if nevertheless Homo Politicus could not afford to 
renounce either of them, as he could not, how was Jehu to drive in 
double harness two equally indispensable steeds that were pulling their 
human driver’s chariot in two opposite directions } Any practical ssolu- 
tion of this problem would be unlikely to be anything more than a local 
and temporary makeshift; yet the problem itself was so importunate 
and so crucial that even a makeshift solution in a single chapter of 
parochial history might prove to be something of general and permanent 
value for Man in his perpetual struggle with his own Huii'm Nature. 


(IV) POSSIBLE COSTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Since social life is impossible for Man without some measure of both 
Personal Liberty and Social Justice, Human Society is a house per- 
petually divided against itself, which will not stand* unless the thmsts of 
these two conflicting dynamic ideals arc shrewdly directed to making 
them hold the house together instead of pulling it to pieces. 'Phe temp- 
tingly simpler expedient of relying solely on one of the two opposing 
forces and eliminating the other is impracticable, because it is impossible 
for the Human Social Animal to dispense with either ideal. Personal 

< Matt. xii. 25. 
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Liberty is an indispensable condition for any human achievement good 
or evil, since human action can be undertaken only by individual minds 
and wills. At the same time, Social Justice is the sovereign rule of the 
game of human intercourse, and this rule can never be broken with im- 
punity for the sake of giving scope to Personal Liberty, even when in 
other respects the exercise of Personal Liberty is achieving results that 
are indisputably good. An uncurbed Personal Liberty generates oligarchy 
by giving a free hand to a minority who, in an unrestricted competition 
of all against all, are more than a match for the rest of the community in 
physical strength, mental ability, wealth, or political power. On the other 
hand, Social J usticc cannot be enforced up to the hilt except by completely 
suppressing Personal Liberty and instituting an absolute dictatorship. 

In the history of Man in Process of Civilization, all known social con- 
stitutions had been pitched somewhere between these two theoretical 
extremes, with a bias, more or less strongly pronounced, in the one 
direction or in the other. The Soviet Communist regime in Russia, for 
example, had been expending almost all its zeal and alertness on guarding 
against the abuse of Personal Liberty through the private exploitation of 
one person by another, without being comparably sensitive to the evils 
of the dictatorship through which it was vindicating the demands of 
Social Justice.* By contrast, the Constitution of the United States had 
provided effective safeguards against dictatorship by its elaborate mechan- 
ism of checks and balances, without ha\ing shown a comparable con- 
cern to prevent freedom of personal enterprise from degenerating into 
freedom for one person to exploit another for his private profit. 

Considering that, at the time of writing, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union were going concerns, it could be inferred that, in 
practice, neither of these two antithetical politics had pushed its own 
characteristic bias to the point of disequilibrium at which the house w'ould 
come tumbling down upon its inmates’ heads. In the working constitu- 
tions of both the Soviet I'nion and the United States, as in those of all 
other polities known to History, elements of both Personal Liberty and 
Social Justice were combined 1 diverse ratios; and in a mid-twentieth- 
century Westernizing World the mixture, whatever it might be, was 
invariably labelled ‘Democracy’, because this disinterred Attic blessed 
word had come to be an obligatory shibboleth for every self-respecting 
political alchemist. In the Soviet Union m a.d. 1952 ‘Dernocracy* signi- 
fied a substantial measure of Social Equality ^(.’nbined with a vestige of 
Personal Liberty that was the maximum compatible with the Commu- 
nists’ prescription for seem ing Social Justice T :i ilic United States at the 
same date the same term ‘Democracy’ sirfsiihed a substantial nieasure of 
Personal Liberty combined w ith as gcnerou^ 1 modicum of Social Justice 
as an American indulgence of Personal ^ ’ rly allowed. 


* Professor William McNeill points out tl .it the Sod.il Justice \\hich, at this date, \vas 
oeinK purthased in the So\ ict I imm at so lii^ih a piKC, in terms of a saenhee oi personal 
freedom, did rot compaic ta\ounihh Mith the Soi i.il Justice current at the time in the 
United KinKdom, or indeed in the United State* iihcn the comparison was made in 
terms of the Ramut of the differeiii- ^ in the personal incomes that 

in different occupational Rroup. or classes were allo\ied to draw out of the total 
product of the immunity *s collective \sork. 
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These diverse brews uniformly labelled ‘Democracy’ all had the ele- 
mentary practical merit of making the wheels of a social mechanism 
revolve; yet the display of a reassuringly pretentious term of political art 
was a disingenuous device for concealing the cracks in the divers make- 
shifts over which the label bearing the bold imprint ‘Democracy* had 
been pasted by rival bill-posting politicians. An intrinsic contradiction 
between Personal Liberty and Social Justice could not be reconciled at 
all by the mere repetition of a political catchword that was specious only 
because it was ambiguous, and it could not be reconciled more than super- 
ficially and provisionally by the more respectable and useful artifice of 
improvising makeshift political and economic measures for reconciling 
the two ideals in practice. The only genuine reconciliation between these 
conflicting ideals of Liberty and Equality was to be found in the media- 
ting ideal of Fraternity;* and, if Man’s social salvation depended on his 
prospects of translating this higher ideal into reality, he would find the 
politician’s ingenuity a bruised reed,’ since the achievement of Fraternity 
was beyond the reach of human beings so long as, in their struggles to 
achieve it, they trusted exclusively in their own powers. 'Fhe Brother- 
hood of Man was an ideal that men could never translate into reality 
without acting on a saving belief in the common Fatherhood of God; and 
the implicit truth that human social problems could be solved only by 
lifting them from the social to the religious plane was as true in a twen- 
tieth-centur}' Westernizing World as it had been true always and every- 
where since the transfiguration of Sub-man into Man. 

If in that world in that age Mankind’s perennial social problem dis- 
played any distinctive facet, this was to be found in the imperious inter- 
vention of a latter-day Western Technology; for, in the trembling 
balance in which Personal Liberty and Social Justice were being weighed 
against one another there and then, Technology’s girder had been thrown, 
like Brennus’s sword, into the anti-libertarian scale. 

This finding could be illustrated and supported by taking an observa- 
tion of a coming state of Society which was already within sight, though 
it might not yet be within reach. Let it be assumed, for the sake of the 
argument, that an almighty 'Fechnology has already accomplished the 
next major tasks on its agenda. By thrusting an atomic bomb into Man’s 
hands '^I’cchnology will have forced Man to abolish War and Civil Dis- 
order and at the same time will have enabled Man to redur^ the death- 
rate to an unpredecentedly low minimum by bestowing impartially on 
all classes in each community, and on all communities in the Oikotimene, 
the benefits of preventive medicine. Let it further be assumed that these 
prodigious improvements in the conditions of Human Life by means of 
institutional changes have been carried out at a speed with which the 

* The trio ‘ Liberty- Kquality-Fratc rnity’ had been deified by the authors of lli^ 1 ' 
Revolution as a humanitarian substitute for a Christian theology’s llolv Trinity. Inc 
incomprehensible persons of a hvpothetiial (Jodhead \seri* to be replaced by 
rational and practicable ideals. Ihit this unacknou ledRcd Christian inspiration ot the 
ideas of 178^^ uas responsible for an a prion misreading of the true relation in y nich ^ 
three deified ideals stood to one another. In reality the trio was not a Ni«*enc 1 

Unity but uas an Hegelian resolution of fortes. Fraternity was the synthesis that 
resolve a conflict between the thesis of Liberty and the counter-demands of an ‘ ^ 
that was Liberty'* antithesis. 2 Kings xviii. 2** 
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consequently requisite cultural changes have failed to keep pace I'hese 
assumptions require us to imagine that the peasant three-quarters of 
Mankind will not yet have lost their immcmorially old habit of repro- 
ducing their kind up to the limits of their means of subsistence * and this 
assumption in turn requires us to imagine them still to be expending on 
increases in their head of population all the additional means of sub- 
sistence that will have been placed in their hands by the establishment of 
a World Order that will have brought in its train the benefits of peace, 
police, hygiene, and the application of Science to the production of food! 

Such prognostications would not be fantastic; they would merely be 
projections of current tendencies into the future. In China, for example, 
increases in the head of population had swallowed up increases in the 
means of subsistence which had h(‘en bestowed on the peasantry in 
China by the introduction of previously unknown food crops from the 
Americas in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era and by the estab- 
lishment, in the seventeenth century, of a Pax Mtwchuana, Thanks to 
the naturalization of maize in C'hina circa a.d. 1550, of sw eet potatoes 
circa a.d. 1590, and of pea-nuts at the turn of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the population had risen from the 63,599,541 indi- 
cated by the returns in the census of a.d. 1578 to an estimated figure of 
108,300,000 in A.D. i6fii- aiid this in spite of the fact that in the interval 
between these two dates this spurt in the growth of population had been 
partly offset by the mortality arising from Chinese ci\il disorders and 
Manchu military operations in the anarchic transition to the Manchu 
regime from the Ming.* 'I'hereafter, under the Manchu Peace, the popu- 
lation had continued to rise to 143,41 1,559 in a.d. 1741 and to a figure of 
the order of 300 million by the time when, half-way through ihc nine- 
teenth century, the decline of the Manchu regime in its turn had brought 
with it a fresh bout of anarchy that had taken another heavy toll of 
Chinese life. This prompt con\ersion of additional resources into addi- 
tional population in China under the Ming and Manchu dispensations 
had been duplicated in a comparabh portentous increase in the popula- 
tions of India under a llritisl. ^viij and of Ja\a under Dutch rule; and it 
was significant that all recent increases in Asian peasant populations 
were ultimately traceable to the oecumenical effects of Modern Western 
enterprise, since even in China, which had nc\er come under the direct 
rule of anv Western Powei , tlie increase in the food-supply through the 
introduction of new crops had been a conseqi cncc of the West Euro- 
peans* ducovery of the Americas. 

If the effect of Alodcrn Western enterprise in enabling Asian peoples 
to indulge their habit of increasing their uopulaiions up lO the limit had 
been so great, yesterdav and tlie day befoii m the local and temporary 
incubators constituted by a Alanchii, a • *'cli. and a British Peace, it 
seemed safe to pi edict that the same efiect of the same cause w ould be 
pow’erfully enhanced tomorrow it the whole Oikoumcne \\Qxc to biMinited 
politically under an American Peace and it, within this global Earthly 
Paradise, the beneficent medical applications of a still advancing \\ estern 

* See (ioodrich, L. C.: A Shi itIlt$U»y of the Chinese Ptople (London 1948, Allen & 
^'nuin), pp. 19^. 
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Science were to continue to reduce the World’s death-rate, besides con- 
tinuing to increase the World’s production of food. Though Science’s 
magic cornucopia had produced an abundance that had falsified Mal- 
thus’s pessimistic expectations up to date, the insuperable finiteness of 
the area of the Earth’s surface must set a ceiling to the progressive in- 
crease in IVIankind’s food-supply that even Science could not transcend ; 
and the pace of the Intellect in making scientific discoveries, and of the 
Will in applying them, was so much swifter than the pace of the Sub- 
conscious Psyche in adjusting its habits to conform with the necessities of 
successive new' situations, into which it w as perpetually being hustled by 
its volatile yoke-fellow', that it seemed at least as likely as not that 
Science’s ceiling of global food production would be reached some time 
before the Peasantry’s habit of breedirg up to the limit would have been 
overcome. 

The British people had taken not much less than 140 years to adjust 
their breeding habits to a rise in the population of Great Britain pro- 
duced by a fall in the death-rate that had begun circa a.d. 1740;' and this 
had been the rate of change of habits in a then already predominantly 
commercial-minded community in which ‘the cake of custom’- had been 
much less massive, less opaque, and less resistant than it yet was in the 
twentieth century in any of the peasant communities. It was, no doubt, 
conceivable that the Peasantry’s custom of breeding up to the limits of 
subsistence might yield some day to the solvent of an exotic Western 
technology; for a Peasantry who by a.d. I()52 were already discovering 
that this Western talisman could endow' tliem with something like a 
Western military efficiency,^ at the price of their submitting to a Late 
IVIodern Western drill, might go on to discover that it could also endow 
them with something like a Western standard of living at the price of 
their adopting post-Modern Western methods of keeping the increase of 
population within bounds. Yet, even if there was thus some hope of the 
Peasantry’s eventually making this revolutionary change of practice in 
this Malthusian field, the change here could hardly be counted upon to 
come quickly enough to forestall the onset of an already impending 
crisis. 

In thus forecasting a posthumous fulfilment of Malthus’s expectations, 
we should also have to forecast that, by the timeat which the disconcert- 
ing gap between the World’s food-supply and the Peasanti breeding 
habits would have brought the Peasantry to the verge of famine, sonic 
oecumenical authority would have made itself responsible for looking 
after at least the elementary material needs of the whole living popula- 
tion of the planet. This prognostication, again, would be merely a pro- 
jection of current tendencies, since, at the close of the Second World 
War, the quantities and kinds of the food required by the whole j'opula- 
tion of the World had actually been estimated, and the existing supplies 
been commandeered and allocated, tfi meet the minimum needs of the 
rice-eating, wheat-eating, and maize-eating provinces ot the OikoumenCy 


35i 


* Sec pp. 386-7, above. , ^ 

* BaRehot, W.: Phyxics and Politics^ loth rd. (London 1894, Kepan Paul), PP- 

, cited in II. i. 192. 3 See pp. 503-16, aDo\ . 
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by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration Even if 
we assume that the minimum standard of living that a future oecumeni- 
cal authority would have undertaken to secure for the population of the 
World would have bccii no higher than the minimum standard for the 
population of England that had been contemplated in Queen Elizabeth’s 
•Poor Law’ statute of a.d. 1601, a situation in which any authority would 
have assumed any responsibility for guaranteeing the whole living gene- 
ration of Mankind against starvation in a world in which the production 
of food would have reached its ceiling would be a situation in which the 
begetting of children would have ceased to be the private affair of wives 
and husbands and have become the public concern of a ubiquitous 
impersonal disciplinary power. 

If this situation were one day to arise, it would impose on Mankind 
one of the most drastic revolutions in human history since the first 
essays in Civilization; for hitherto men and women had not only been at 
liberty to be^et children at their own discretion but had enjoyed this 
freedom when they had been destitute of all other rights and assets, 
'riiis liistoric freedcun was attested, as we have noticed in an earlier con- 
text,* by the etymology of the word ‘proletariat’; for that technical term 
in the \ocabulary of a Modern Western sociology was derived from a 
Latin word Cfiined for the statistical purposes of the Roman census to 
describe a category of Roman citizens ‘who had nothing but their chil- 
dren to enter in their returns as their contribution to the common weal’.* 


This Roman administrative terminology was an eloquent testimony to 
the truth that, in the histor\ of Man in Process of C'ivilization up to date, 
no government — not even the most meticulous and most inquisitorial 
tyranny had e\er thought of contesting its subjects’ freedom to repro- 
duce their kind. 


Phe nearest that goNernments had come hitherto towards intruding 
on this inner sanctum of pi i\ ate life had been to institute negative or posi- 
tive rewards for tlie parents of large families if the public authorities 
were anxious to obtain an increase in their supplies of man-power or 
cannon-fodder; but thev had ..o moic dreamed of forbidding their sub- 
jects to restrict the size of their families than they had dreamed of com- 
pelling them, instead <if merely inducing them, to multiply. Indeed, the 
freedom to beget or not to beget had been hitherto so un controversially 
sacrosanc' that it had been tacith taken for gi pnted; and even as late as 
A. I). 1941 it had not occurred to President R()Ose\elt to raise the number 
of the axiomatie human freedoms consecrated 'o b»s charter from four to 
five by explieitlv putting on record a wife’s and husband s sacred right 
to determine the size of their ow n families 1 1 no\* looked as if the future 
might show' that there had been an unbnmtional logic in Roosevelt’s 
artless silence on this point, since it app d that in the last resort 


- i’rok-i.irii tlicli sun! plcln-ii ijui mhil m publ.i.ir I'xhibcant sed tantum prolem 
•iuiruiant’ (\«.niu-» Maui’llinus in his ( Ihuttimi J^ir iMtcras, c\uotLdi^d,% 

' Thisri^d.t Nva.nctdialKnLU’dinpi.iuipK In 

or CMn h> tbe ban on iho adMTlisoinrnt .ind '*alc i 1 u-ns 

l*iw ot tlu* land in main countiic'- al the turn* ot \%ritini;. in theory i tuV’evercisc of 
still left hmhaf^J,^ and m\cs free to limit the Mze of thoir tamihes y 
sexual self-control. 
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given the World’s ultimate ceiling of food production and the Peasantry’s 
traditional breeding habits — a novel ‘freedom from want* could not be 
guaranteed to Mankind unless a familiar ‘freedom to beget’ were taken 
away from them. On this showing, the maintenance of a minimum 
oecumenical material standard of living would require a public inter- 
ference with Personal Liberty that hitherto was unheard of; for, though 
it was true that in the past a minute fraction of Mankind had been either 
forcibly precluded from exercising its right of reproduction or had 
voluntarily abstained from exercising it, religious celibacy had always 
been considered to be an exceptional act of spiritual heroism, while the 
practice of making eunuchs had ranked with Human sacrifice. Prostitu- 
tion, Slavery, and War as one of the blots on the pages of the history of 
Civilization. 

If the time were indeed to come when the begetting of children would 
have to be regulated in conformity with imperious requirements of 
public policy instead of being left to chance in being left to the personal 
discretion of wives and husbands, how was this revolutionary future 
extension of the powers of authoritarian government into the intima- 
cies of private life likely to be received on the one hand by the peasant 
majority of Mankind and on the other hand by a minority whom an 
Industrial 1 echnology had emancipated from the peasant’s bondage to 
unquestioned custom ? 'The controversy between these two sections of 
Mankind that the MalthusSian issue was bound to evoke w'as likely to be 
acute and acrimonious, since either section would have grievances against 
the other w hich would seem clamant in the aggrieved party’s estimation. 
The peasantry would feel aggrie\ed at being threatened with the loss of 
their traditional freedom to reproduce their kind on the plea that this was 
the only alternative to star\ation; for this sacrifice would be demanded 
of them at a time when the gulf between their own pauper standard of 
living and the industrial peoples’ relatively lavish standard would have 
come to be greater than it had ever been before. 

A progressive widening of this gulf was, in truth, one of the conse- 
quences that must be expected to follow' from the course of events that 
we have been anticipating, if we are right in forecasting that, at the time 
when global food production would be reaching its ceiling, the peasantry 
would still be expending most of its additional supply of food on adding 
to the head of its population, and the industrialized peoples be expending 
most of their additional supply c)f commodities on raising a slowly in- 
creasing or even stationary population’s standard of living. Considering 
that, by the time of writing, most of the industrialized peoples had al- 
ready either reached or come within sight of reaching a new' equilibrium 
in the movement of their population through the olTsetting of an antece- 
dent decrease in the death-rate by an eventual countervailing di crease 
in the birth-rate, it seemed likely that, among these peoples, this ten- 
dency would continue;^ and, considering further that their standard of 
living had risen notably even during the period when their populations 

> Professor William MlNi-iII ((^mnirnts: ‘The stahili/ation of 
industriali7Ld (f>unlric-s is sunly less certain now, since the Second World War, i 
this passage implies.' 
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had been increasing very rapidly in consequence of a decrease in the 
death-rate which at that time had not yet been offset by a countervailing 
diminution in the number of births, it seemed likely that these peoples^ 
standard of living would rise still more steeply after their populations* 
net rate of growth had fallen off (assuming that this new lower rate would 
be, and would continue to be, not far from the economic optimum in the 
sense of being the rate that in the current social and technological cir- 
cumstances would best viork together with the contemporary local rate 
of increase in production to achieve the maximum of material prosperity) 

In this situation in an Oikoumene would have been unified on the 
psychological and moral planes while on the economic plane the local con- 
trasts between diverse standards of living would have been accentuated 
the Peasantry would not see why, before they themselves were called 
upon to renounce what, for them, was the most sacred and precious of all 
human rights, an afiluent minority of Mankind should not be called upon 
to part with a larger quota of their provocative superfluity in order to 
save an indigent majority from the stark choice between birth-control 
and starvation ; and this demand, which the Peasantry would present 
with all the vehemence of a simple-minded good faith, would strike the 
relatively comfortable and sophisticated Western minority as being even 
more outrageously unreasonable than it was outrageously unjust. 

What effrontery to demand that a Western elite which owed its en- 
viable prosperity to its own ability, exertions, foresight, and self-control 
should be penalized in order to pay for the inevitable nemesis of the 
Peasantry’s improvident incontinence! And what naivete to imagine 
that, even if the Western peoples could be cajoled or coerced into allow- 
ing their ow n standard of living- -‘the system of arts and laws and man- 
ners w'hich so advantageously’ distinguished them ‘above the rest of 
Mankind’* — to be reduced to the star\ cling le\el on which the Peasantry 
had elected to remain, this sacritice would extricate the Peasantry from 
a plight for which they had only themselves to blame! A distribution of 
the \\'estern peoples’ margin of material resources among the w’ilfully 
indigent mass of Alankind w'ouid obtain for the Peasantry no more, at the 
most, than a momentary postponement of an inevitable crisis, and it 
would produce this futile result, ikH merely at the cost of depriving the 
Western peoples of the fair reward for aiduous good conduct, but also at 
the cost of depriving Mankind at large, includ’ng the peasant majority, 
of the po.,sibilities of ‘general happiness’- wit 11 which (so a Western 
mind was apt to assume) the W estern way ot lit^, this way alone, was 
pregnant. If the peasants’ way were to be allowed to prevail to the 
W^estern peoples* undoing, this would fact i)i‘ a holocaust of the 
rational hopes of Mankind on the altar of 'seiuimentality. Surely this was 
a case in which an enlightened altruism dei .ded of the W e.'.Lern peoples 
that they should have the moral courage to insist on following the dictates 
of an enlightened self-interest! . , 

If and wlicn this controversy broke out, it seemed likely to be carried 

. ‘Gibbon, E. : •General C>bser , .it. on. on the Vail of the Roman Vn 

tn The History i±,the Decline ami Fall of the Roman Fmpne, at the end of chap, xutviii. 

* Gibbon, ibid. 
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from the planes of Economics and Politics on to the plane of Religion 
and this on several accounts. In the first place the Peasantry’s current 
obstinate persistence in continuing to breed up to the limits of its food- 
supply was the social effect of a religious cause which could not be modi- 
fied without a change in the Peasantry’s religious attitude and outlook. 
The religious sanction that was now making the Peasantry’s breeding 
habits so resistant to the arguments of a Western rationalism might not 
have been irrational in its origin, if we may hazard the conjecture that it 
had originated in a primitive state of society in which a household had 
been the optimum social and economic unit of agricultural production, 
and in which the perpetuation of each family had therefore been the key 
to keeping this Primitive Society in being, 'riic epiphany of a latter-day 
Western industrial civilization was the new factor in Mankind’s situa- 
tion that had cut the rational roots of the Peasantry’s by now traditional 
cult of lares et penates; for a Mechanized 'rechnology had done away 
with the social and economic environment in which a worship of family 
continuity had made social and economic sense. 

The persistence of the cult when there was no sense left in it was a 
consequence of the relative slow ness of the Psyche’s fastest pace on the 
subconscious level by comparison with the pace of the Intellect and Will, 
and it was to be apprehended that the Peasantry might cling to its an- 
cestral deification of family continuity, at the ever more imminent risk of 
driving Humanity’s ship on to Malthus’s well and truly charted rock, 
unless and until the Peasantry’s religion could be reoriented from an 
agrarian to an industrial qiblah. Now' that the Industrial Revolution, 
through its ‘annihilation of distance’, had made one single family out of 
the whole of Mankind, the welfare and survival of the Human Race, 
instead of just the welfare and continuity of one household without 
regard for the rest of Mankind, had become the proper social objective 
of the religious commandment ‘that he who loveth (iod love his brother 
also’;* for a latter-day metamorphosis of the Oikoumcne through the 
progress of Technology had vindicatcil the truth of Saint Paul’s pro- 
clamation to the Athenians that Ciod had ‘made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the Earth, and’ had ‘determined the 
times before appointed’;- and the advent of this long-since heralded 
oecumenical dispensation would call for a spiritual revolution radical 
as the forgotten spiritual revolution that must have accoii.panicd the 
creation of neolithic husbandmen out of palaeolithic hunters, fishermen, 
and food-gatherers. 

Without this fresh religious revolution in the souls of the Peasantry, it 
W’as hard to see how the World’s otherwise inexorable Malthusian prob- 
lem was to be solved; but the Peasantry was not the only party to the 
situation that would have to achieve a change of heart if Mankind was to 
find a happy issue out of an impending afiliction; for, if it was true- -as 
experience had shown it to be true ‘that Man doth not live by bread 
only’,^ then a self-complacently prosperous Western minority of Man- 

* I John iv. 21. 

* Acts xvii. 26. 

3 Dcut. viii. 3, quoted in Matt. iv. 4 and in Luke iv. 4. 
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kind still had something to learn, on its side, from the unworldly vein* 
in the ethos of a Peasantry which, in preference to hoarding the bread 
that it wrung from the ground m sorrow and in the sweat of its face ^ had 
shared this hard-earned nutriment with an ever-increasing progeny in 
childlike obedience to Llohim s commandment to be fruitful and multi- 
ply and replenish the Earth and subdue it.^ This traditional religious duty 
^^hich had been laid upon the peasantry at the moment when they were 
reclaiming their first tiny fields from an apparently boundless wilderness, 
might become a bane instead of a blessing for Mankind in an age that had 
seen the Oi7wuwe?ie's last reserves of cultivable land brought under the 
plough in the Americas, Australia, Qazaqstan, and IVIanchuriaj but, 
inasmuch as this was also the age that had witnessed the rise of an 
acquisitive Western industrial chilization, it was no time for despising 
and rejecting the Peasantry’s traditional \irlue of suboidinating the quest 
for material well-being to the pursuit of a non-material objective; for, in 
making nonsense of the Peasantr\'*s ancestral worship of the Family, the 
Industrial Rc\oliition had not discredited the abiding truth that Man is 
not merely a consumer but is also a soul, and that the Soul lives ‘by 
every w ord that proceedeth out of the mouth of God’ ‘For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole World and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in evchange for his soul?”^ 

A latter-day Western ]Man had brought himself into danger of losing 
his soul through his concentration on a sensationally successful endea- 
vour to increase his production of material commodities; and it was ironi- 
cal that the socict> which had put itself in this spiritual jeopardy should 
have been one which, b\ comparison with a contemporary peasantry 
in Asia, Afiica, and Indian America, had already been in enjoyment 
of a lavish standard of living at the time when it had embarked on its 
eighteenth -century agricultural and indust lial revolutions The insatiabi- 
lity of the W esterners’ acquisitiv eness laid them open to a Western philo- 
sopher’s indictment. 

‘'fhe Indian scale of ^ allies 1 's n< \ cr been at all like ours. On the whole 
it is true to say that in India tne low ot (Wul has alwavs been put above 
the love of material things. India is a iivilisatirin based on Religion, while 
ours is a civilisation based on wealth.'*’ 

If an in liistrializcd Western Societv vas to find salvation in spite of 
itself, it would find it in viiiiie ot having all the ime unconsciously been 


* This unwnrldh Min w.is, nf imii‘»»*, onh one elimt * the ethos of a 1 easantrv 
that ^^as saddled sMth as l.c.ws a load ot Oiijjir.d a tonltniporary Industrial 

iVoletariat with whom it liad in toinmon a u iiloin Hum i. Nature. T ic peasant ethos, 
like ilic urban eilms, had iis stilish, ixploitatiM, .« 1 n’atu.i' stic side; and there were 

peasantries tor txample. in the 1 Uiiush and hrtn. h , iomiucs of a VVesUrn vvoria 
in VNhosc spiritual ‘inaKe-iip’ thise unattiaitiM 'ai iristKs were not ptrcepti y 
militated hv the tomb ot auhau putv with whuh . . weic still apt to I 
the chaiarter of the peasantries in the non-Western sooitRs. \ ideahzed 

portrait ot a iion-VV t sttrn peasantrs. whin tainted with a Western ^ IJ’ . 

‘'Mspict ot I imK a suhieitise express, on «.t the paintei s d>-‘»tistaeti«m 
<-«minKs of his nvn societv rather than an objeetoe lepioduction 

nmm of the picture's piofesseil subjcet. Mntt x\i 26 

^'t‘n.,.28. rp. C»en. i\. i ; nd 7. 4- ^ P .rtco Universitv' of 

Staee. W’. T.- Whot ate CKtr Values^ 0 iiuoln, Nebraska 1950. cni\ersit> 
Nebraska Press), Y. 54. 
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working not solely for its own material profit, but also for the benefit of 
a majority of its fellow men who were still living at the Peasantry’s 
starveling level. Industrialism was a Western gift to Mankind at large 
which might be not the less beneficent for having been unintended ; and 
the best hope for Mankind lay in a spiritually fruitful marriage of the 
Western engineer’s insight with the Asian husbandman’s. The peasant 
had to learn from the engineer that, in Human Life on Earth, a mini- 
mum of economic well-being was the necessary material condition 
{Graece xop’qyLai) for spiritual achievement, while the engineer had to 
learn — or re-lcarn — from the peasant that the enterprise of increasing 
Alan’s command over Non-Human Nature had no value except as a 
means towards some end beyond itself, even if the particular end that 
had been the Peasantry’s traditional objective were now an anachronism 
in the new world that the engineer had conjured into existence. 

If these were the new religious issues that a future oecumenical Mal- 
thusian crisis might be expected to raise, it was also to be foreseen that 
this crisis would present a challenge to the old religious establishments, 
since the Peasantry’s primitive worship of family continuity was part of 
the Hotsam which the higher religions had picked up and swept along in 
their flood waters when they had come down upon Mankind in spate.* 
Even a Buddliism whose original, authentic, and essential mission had 
been to reveal to suffering human beings a w ay of escape from the sorrow- 
ful w heel of sensuous existence had not succeeded in keeping clear of an 
older cult of procreation which was its antithesis; and, if Siddhartha 
Gautama’s philosophy had thus been constrained to come to terms w'ith 
the husbandman’s religion, it w'as not surprising that Confucianism, 
Christianity, and Hinduism should have been captivated by it. 

In these divers higher religions and philosophies the inlluence of the 
cult of procreation could he detected in different degrees. In the Roman 
Catholic variety of Western Christiimity this inHuence had not penetrated 
so deep as to impose upon the ecclesiastical subjects of the Catholic 
Church the positive pre-Christian commandment to be fruitful and 
multiply; the influence of the primitive cult on the current Catholic 
Christian code of morals could be detected only in a ban upon artificial 
methods of birth-control that had been in\ ented in the Western World in 
the twentieth century of the C’hristian ICra; and a prohibition that could 
be criticized as an irrational concession to Conservatism c ild also be 
defended on its merits as a courageous stand against a morally unde- 
sirable sexual practice. But the pertinent fact for the purposes of an 
inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization was that, in all the 
higher religions alike, tlie cult of procrcatif)n had won a footing that was 
sufficiently strong to threaten - or promise - to bring a revolutionary 
public policy into collision with established religious tradition*' if the 
time were to come when the pressure of the World’s population upon the 
World’s food supply w'ould compel an oecumenical public authority to 
grapple with the [formidable task of trying to regulate the movement ot 
the World’s population. , 

In this not improbable event, what would the old religious estab- 
* .See V’ll. vii. 45 s. 
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lishmcnts’ reactions be ? The still older cult of procreation that had en- 
sconced Itself among the higher religions’ traditions would presumably 
impel the ecclesiastical authorities of the day to champion the peasant’s 
cherished freedom to reproduce his kind ; but how would they apply their 
traditional teaching in an unprecedented situation? In a world whose 
population would be pressing upon its food supply because this world 
would have been liberated at long last from the inveterate evils of War 
Pestilence, and Famine,* the churches would assuredly recoil from even 
considering the diabolical proposal that, in order to make room in a 
teeming world for the Peasantry to go on breeding without restriction, 
one and all of those three dire scourges should be let loose again upon 
Mankind. The nemesis for opening Aecdus’s windbag that had over- 
taken Odysseus’ insubordinate crew' had been grievous even when the 
fatal act had been committed in the heat of passion by mutineers who 
had been blind to the consequences of what they were doing.^ To sow 
the storm in cold blood, w ith the deliberate intention of reaping the 
whirlwind, would be a crime that no responsible ecclesiastical authori- 
ties w’ould be likely to contemplate. 

It seemed even more unlikely that the churches would countenance 
any proposal to regulate the movement of population by resorting on 
the grand scale to the infamous neo-pagan ‘scientific’ method — once 
practised by (Jerman National Socialists -of forcibly sterilizing, as a 
matter of routine, all persons who happened to be so unfortunate as to 
fall within categories condemned by the fiat of the public authorities; 
and, if these two fantastically wicked alternatives may be left out of 
consideration in any sober forecast of the churches’ future policy on this 
formidable question, we must imagine the issue being narrowed down, 
in ecclesiastical counsels, to a choice between di\crs \oluntary means of 
controlling the number of births. Could tlie sexual continence that had 
hitherto been the rare achievement of religious celibates be required of 
Vhoninw woven scnsttcl in the marital stale? And, if this degree of self- 
discipline could not be expected of Human Nature in a non-monastic 
social and spiritual environni .it, what was to be Religion’s ultimate 
attitude towards artificial methods of \oluntar\ birth-control? Was it to 
continue to set its face against them? And, it it did still hold to the 
churches’ tw'cnticth-ccntury \iew, was it to regard this as a precept 
which the individual soul ought to be free to t' llow or reject accoiding to 
the dictate » of its own conscience? Or were the i^hurches to try to enlist 
the suppoit of a coercive secular arm by calling noon the public authori- 
ties to keep on the statute book the legislation ihat had made the adver- 
tisement and sale of artificial contraceptn - - illcga’ ? 1 j • 

At the time of writing, when this issue had not \et tonic to a head in a 
society that was then still heavily engagcvi ' rcsthng with ♦^^he rampant 
social evils of Class-Conflict and War, it was not yet possilVjc to antici- 
pate the decisions that a still unborn generation would be likely to ta'C 
in a situation that at the lime of writing was still merely hypothetical. 
It was, however, already possible to forcsci that the debate, w hate\ er its 
outcome, would be conducted on the religious plane, sin.e it w^as evi- 
* Sec 2 s«>t. x.jv ^ 0./V.VO-. Hook X. 11 . 20 - 79 - 
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dent that this issue raised the religious question of the ultimate signih- 
cance and purpose of Human Life on Earth. 

(V) PROBABLE EMPLOYMENTS IN A FUTURE 
OECUMENICAL SOCIETY 

(a) ‘a commonwealth of swine* 

If we could imagine a future Oecunicnical Society in which Mankind 
had first rid itself of Civilization’s congenital maladies, War and Class- 
Conflict, and had then folkmcd up this success by going on to solve a 
Malthusian problem which the establishment of a world order would 
have brought to a head, we might suimise that Mankind’s next problem 
after that would be the future role of Leisure in a mechanized society’s 
life. 

Leisure had already played a part of capital importance in human 
history; for, if Necessity had been the mother of C’ivilization, Leisure 
had been its nurse. One of the distincti\e features of Civilization had 
been the astonishing rapidity of the pace at which this parvenu way of 
life had developed its potentialities during the fi\c or six thousand years 
of its currency up to date by comparison with the tortoise-like tempo 
of the primitive way of life which Mankind had been following for 
hundreds of thousands of Nears before the earliest ci\ ilizations had made 
their epiphany ; and this unprecedented impetus had been imparted to 
the civilizations by an able, purposeful, and Nirtuous minority of a 
privileged minority whose privilege had been the enjoNinent of leisure. 
All the unique achievements of men and women in the realm of Art and 
all the cumulative achievements of Man in the realm of Science and 
Technology had been fruits of the protilably employed leisure of this 
creative minority within a minority; but in a post-industrial Westerniz- 
ing World it could no longer be taken for granted that the growth of 
Civilization would continue to be fostered by the employment of 
leisure for these creati\e purposes; for the Industrial Revolution had 
upset — and this in se\eral different ways -the previous equilibrium 
between Leisure and IJfe. 

The first and most momentous of these changes had been a psycho- 
logical one. 'fhe mechanization of work in an industrialized society had 
set up in the industrial worker’s ps\che a tension between nis feelings 
towards his work and his feelings towards his leisure to wliich neither 
the peasant majority nor the privileged minority of the body social had 
been subject in a pre-industrial age in which Man’s rations of work and 
leisure had not been dictated to Man by Man but had been given to 
Man by Non-Human Nature.* In an agrarian society a cycle of the 
seasons that had been the husbandman’s calendar had consequently also 
settled for a leisured minority the allocation of their time between hold- 
ing court and going on the war-path or between sitting in parliament 
and going shooting, fishing, and hunting; and the Peasantry and their 
rulers alike had taken botli Work and Leisure for granted as inevitably 


* See p. 565, above. 
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alternating phases in a Yin-and-Yang rhythm beaten out by the ner- 
pctually recurring astronomical cycles of Day-and-Night and the 
Seasons. Each experience of cither phase was both a relief from the last 
bout, and at the same time a prelude to the next bout, of an alternate 
phase that was psychologically complementary rather than antithetical 
to the phase that happened at the moment to be in course. But this pre- 
industrial interdependence and consequent parity between the psycho- 
logical values of Work and Leisure had been deranged when the wwker 
had been transformed from a husbandman w hose time-table was set for 
him by Nature into a tender of machines with power-driven wheels that 
could go on turning in season and out of season; for the chronic in- 
dustrial warfare which the worker had no\v found himself compelled to 
wage in order to prevent his new masters the machines from working 
him to death had instilled into him, as we have scen,^ a negative, de- 
fensive, hostile feeling towards a toil that his peasant forebears had taken 
as a matter of course; and this new altitude towards Work had brought 
with it a new attitude tow ards Leisure ; for, if Work w as intrinsically evil, 
then Leisure must have an absolute value in itself. 

Human Nature’s reaction against the routine of the factory and the 
office had indeed gone so far as to make the value of freedom from an 
excessive pressure of work count for more than the value of the re- 
muneration that tile manual or clerical worker could earn by working at 
full stretch; and this order of preferences, which in a.d. 1949 had been 
the conscious motive of the Wall Street typists' refusal to come to work 
on Saturdays, ‘ had been implicit from the outset in the restrictive 
practices that ''I'rade I nionism had worked out for itself; for these were 
methods of purchasing relief from the pressure of work by the sacrifice 
of potential earnings, 'Tliis rating of leisure — at least in the negative 
foim of an exemption from an excessive pressure of mechanized work — 
at a higher value than money-making was a preference which, in the 
first chapter of post-industrial Western history, had been a distinguish- 
ing mark of the industrial and 'lerical workers and a prime cause of dis- 
pute between them and their Ciiipkners; and this attitude had begun to 
communicate itself from the w 01 king class to a hitherto pre-industrial- 
minded middle class in a subsequent chapter in which the working 
class’s more and more etfocti\ely insistent demand fiir social justice was 
being met by a more and more drastic redistrilniMonof purchasing power 
tlirough the differentially graded taxation of muldle-class incomes. By 
the sixth decade of the twentieth centuiy* o^ t^e Christian Era the 
Western middle class had begun to follow the working class s example 
by opting for leisure in preference to pn ^us at a l^vel ot income and 
this level w’as progressi\ely being low'cred .'i which the greater part of 
any additional earnings would be taken i. tne nominal recipient by 
the tax-collector. 

At the same time the so far unchecked advance of 1 echnology at a 
constantly accelerating pace was plaving a sardonic practical joke on its 
human victims; for, while the ceaseles.^ t iming of the never tiring 
wheels was threatening to work them to death, it was simultaneously 
* On pp. 563-9, above. ‘ P’ 
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threatening, in consequence, to throw them into technological unem- 
ployment, without ever allowing them to make up their minds which of 
these two contradictory scourges of Industrialism was the greater menace 
to human welfare and happiness. I'he industrial w’orkers had no sooner 
reacted against the pressure of mechanization by insisting upon their 
right to leisure than their inhuman tyrant and tormentor Technology 
began to drive them into insisting upon their right to work by taking 
them at their word and forcing leisure upon them; and, although the 
trade-union practices that had been devised for putting a brake upon 
the killing ‘drive* of mechanized industrial work also served the workers* 
further purpose of spinning out the residue of the employment that was 
now being snatched out of human hands by progressive improvements 
in the machinery that these hands wcie tending, this rear-guard action of 
Trade Unionism in a fight to make an inexorably dwindling amount of 
work still go round was manifestly a losing battle. 

'Fechnology and Trade Unionism, between them, were thus generat- 
ing an abundance of Leisure that was unprecedented; and the manifest 
irresistibility of this tendency was making it possible to cast the occupa- 
tional horoscope of a future Oecumenical Society that would have rid 
itself of War and Class-Conllict and have found some acceptable way of 
regulating the movement of population. In this Earthly Paradise Re- 
gained, a regime of full emplovment would also be a regime in v\hich the 
ration of work that could be doled out to each individual would occupy 
so small a fraction of his day that he would have almost as much leisure 
on his hands as if he had been a member of the privileged minority in 
some antediluv ian agrarian society. In such circumstances the use made 
of Leisure v\ould cMdenllv be even more important than it had been in 
a pre-industrial chapter of human history in which Homo Falnr had still 
been such a tiro in his Technology that the number of man-hours v\hich 
he had yet been able to liberate for Leisure had been minute by com- 
parison v\ith the number that he had still been compelled to devote to 
Work. 

If there was a prospect of such revolutionary changes as these in the 
amount of the leisure acc|uired by, or thrust upon, Alan, as well as in 
Man’s attitude toward Leisure in its relation to Work, what effects on 
Human Life might this revolution be expected to have' 

In an industrialized Western Society in w hich an excessive ..cquisitive- 
ncss had been the besetting sin of its middle-class moving spirits, there 
was one negative effect that was manifestly good in itself as far as it went. 
By the time when the middle class, as well as the working class, had 
begun to value Leisure more highly than earnings, it was beginning to 
look as if the mechanism of the Industrial System of economic produc- 
tion included a providential automatic brake that might perhaps avail 
to save Homo Fahtr Mechanicus from his demonic self. In making the 
Industrial Revolution, We.stern Man’s acc|uisitivc-mindcdness had per- 
haps unintentionally been wfirking out a cure for itself by first making 
work odious and then making this now already odious work also 
muncrative. If a shark-likc Western appetite for acquisition was thus 
having its edge taken off by the pressure and the insipidity of routine- 
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work in a mechanized society and by the ruthless efficiency of the tax 
collector in a welfare state in reaping where he had not sown and gather- 
ing where he had not strawed/ this was surely a blessing in disguise for 
a Homo Ocadentalis whose characteristic temptation had been to sell his 
soul if that was the market price of worldly prosperity. A society in 
which a minority had been allowed and encouraged to enrich themselves 
without restriction was surely a less estimable society than one in which 
a more ec^uitable distribution of wealth was being secured at a cost of 
restricting the opportunities for enrichment and perhaps thereby dimi- 
nishing, through the diminution of incentives to earn, the aggregate 
amount of the wealth that was now being less inequitably distributed.* 
So far, so good ; yet a mid-tyventieth-century observer could not hail 
the reluctant transfer of psychic energy from money-making to the en- 
joyment of leisure as an unquestionable blessing, even for a Western 
Man whose nineteenth-century god had been Mammon, without taking 
into account the use to \Nhich the frustrated Mammon-worshipper was 
going to put the leisure for which he was now opting in preference to 
making money for the tax-collector to redistribute. This question had 
been raised in a notable address delivered, some twenty years before the 
time of going to press, by a philosophic spokesman of those magician- 
engineers whose cornucopia had ‘been shaken over all the Earth, scatter- 
ing everywhere an endow ment of previously unpossessed and unimagined 
capacities and powers*.^ Speaking at York on the 31st August, 1932, to 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, their president, 
Sir Alfred Ewing, had ended on the following note : 


‘We must admit that there is a sinister side even to the peaceful activities 
of those who in Kood faith and with the best intentions make it their 
business to adapt the resources of Nature to the use and convenience of 
Man. Where shall we look for a remedy? I cannot tell. Some may envisage 
a distant utopia in which there will be perfect adjustment of labour and 
the fruits of labour, a fair spreading of employment and of wages and of 
all the commodities that machines produce. Even so the question will 
remain. I low' is Man to spen, the leisure he has won by handing over 
nearly all his burden to an untiring mechanical sla\e? Dare he hope for 
such spiritual betterment as will qualify him to use it well? CJod grant 
[that] he may strive for that and attain it. It is only by seeking [that] he 
will find. I cannot think that Man is destined to atrophy and cease through 
cultivating what, after all, is <ine of his most God-like faculties the 
creative ingenuity of the engineer.’ 


The pertinence of Sir Alfred I^wing’s qin slum about IVIankind s 
spiritual prospects in a world that w is hemg ircchanized by a Western 
technique was brought home lo a student i.f tlic 1 ilenic Classics 
reminiscence of a passage in a treatise o'l ^uhinnity ifi Style ^yhich had 
been written during the reprieve that a d. M.acgrating Hellenic Society 
had won for itself through an Augustan rally of hs retreating forces. 

* Matt. x>v. 24 and 2 ft: Luke >i\. 21 22 . rr t 9 /i 

* This point is made bv \V. T. Sl.u«r in 11 hat me imr I alu^? “ 

*950, University ot Nchrask.! I'lcss), n. 5?^- ’ OuoUd 

* Down to the time of .^ntiPK, Wcsitrn sihobrs p„, o- the 

this wo^ had been wriurn in the thud icntury of the C hrislun Era or in the 
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The Hellenic Civilization had been distinguished by its relative in- 
difference to a quest for economic gain that had become the master 
passion of the Western Civilization in the first chapter of its Industrial 
Age; and therefore, if, even in the Hellenic World, an observer living in 
an age of social recovery had been struck and distressed by the spectacle 
of the spiritual impoverishment of his generation through their passion 
for material enrichment, the same distressing effect might be expected 
a fortiori^ to follow from the working of the same sinister cause in a 
demonically acquisitive post-Modern Western Society. 

In the last extant chapter of Sublimity in Style the author professes to 
be reporting a recent conversation between himself and a philosopher in 
which they had been disputing about the causes to which this con- 
temporary spiritual decadence was to be ascribed. 'Phe philosopher 
argues, like Tacitus in his Dialogus do OratorihuSy^ that the literary de- 
cadence in which this spiritual decadence is reflected can be adequately 
explained as being a consequence of the loss of political liberty; but this 
political explanation is rejected by the author, who sees in it merely an 
example of Human Nature’s notorious proneness to seek an alibi for 
itself by blaming external circumstances. In his altcrnati\e explanation 
of the spiritual decadence of his day the author puts his finger on the 
demoralizing effect of an oecumenical peace. W orld Peace demoralizes its 
beneficiaries by releasing their energies for expenditure on ‘total war’ 
{dnepLopiaTos TroAe/xos') in the non-military fields of money-making and 
pleasure-seeking, and, in the author’s view, as he expounds it, these aie 
the spiritual maladies that have reduced this generation’s spiritual 
stature. He raises the question whether the loss of political liberty may 
not be a blessing in disguise for a generation that has sunk to so low a 
spiritual level; for, if characters like these were given a free hand, an 
Ishmaelitish acquisitiveness would bring down a deluge of evils upon 
the Oikoumcne, 

‘One of the cancers (SaTraiwi') of the spiritual life in souls born into the 
present generation is the low spiritual tension iinOrfutu) in whieh all but 
a few chosen spirits among us pass their da\s. Jn our work and in our 
recreation alike our only objecti\e is popularitv anil enjo>nient. We feel 
no concern to win the true spiritual treasure th.it is to be found in putting 
one’s heart into what one is doing and in winning;! recognition that is truly 
worth having.’ 

These findings of an Hellenic literary critic at some date during the 
first spell of a Roman Peace were endorsed, at the dawn of the Modern 
Age of Western history, by one of the foremost pioneers of a distinctively 
Western scientific spirit. 'Phe following passage is to be found in Thf* 
Advancement of Learnin^y^ which was published by Francis Bacon in 
A.D. 1605. 

. . For as it has been well obser%ed. that the arts which flourish in times 
w'hile virtue is in growth, are military; and while virtue is in state, are 
liberal; and while virtue is in decimation, are voluptuary: so I doubt that 
this age of the World is somewhat upon the descent of the wheel. \Vit 


* Ciicil in V. M. 80-81. 


^ Udcik 11, chap. X, § n- 
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voluptuary I couple practices joculary; for the deceiving of the senses 
ne of the pleasures of the senses.* 


If the writer of these prescient words could have revisited the Western 
World three and a half centuries after the date at which he had written 
them, he might have been surprised to observe how accurately he had 
gauged the trend of the spiritual curve in which Western souls had 
begun to descend from Heroism towards Frivolity. Mid- way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Fra it was notorious— and sig- 
nificant— that the United States, where the Western industrial working 
clahS had come nearer than it had conic in any European country to- 
wards being assimilated to the middle class in its material standard of 
living and in its opportunities for material advancement, was also 
the Western country in which, on the cultural, in contrast to the eco- 
nomic, plane, the middle class, for its part, had gone farthest down the 
discemtis Averni which Bacon had foreboded. Yet the same middle class 
was slipping down the same steep place* in other Western countries like- 
wise ; and unw arily env ious West European spectators of the use to which 
‘the common man’ in the United States was putting his relatively ample 
margin of w'calth and leisure at this date were apt to betray their own 
hankering after the frivolitv that they were professedly castigating in an 
American whipping-boy when they maliciously described the American 
scene as a fun-fair patronized by grown-up children whose main interest 
in life was to play with mechanical toys. This caricature was perhaps not 
inaccurate as far as it went ; for joy-riding could not be more felicitously 
described than as a ‘practice joculary’, nor television more felicitously 
than as an ’art voluptuary’ designed to please the senses by deceiving 
them.- Yet any contemporary American critic of American mores could 
silence the carping West European visitor with a crushing ’De te fabula 
narratur’;* for the reality that was being caricatured in some of the 


1 Matt. Mil. )2, M.iik \ . 11. l.uko Mil 

* On the LMniim «»t thi* ikiN on whuh hr h.id \^ritun this sentence in the morning, 
the t\riter rrciixtd a iitmlv intimatui that this ini.llit not be the last^^ord that would 
ha\c to he saul about the mltuial ot the wholcs.ilt installalion ot tilcMsion in the 

I nited Suites. 'Dial s.inii « nint: he luaril .1 '•hri wd \imriv. in obserxer of the American 
political scene tell an I'nglish aiidunvc thit, it tlu\ wished to understand the current 
movement of AintriLaii leelinu on intt 1 nation tl attairs, thev must not ignore the effect 
of the rapid current spn.ul ot the network i*l an \nieriean tiUv.sion service. I elevision, 
he explained, bad now inaele it possible tor the Vnnncan publie to see the eount'-nances 
and gestuies, s'! well as to hear th< v» ues, ot the eltUgi'es to the i ouncil and the 
As-^emhly ot ‘he I'nited Nations ( )igapi/.ition at Lake ieecss every owner of a 
television set who turn el into the "es'.u^n- ot the^e internati nal bodies received a vivid 
impression of the eontrast in inaniu is. and in the inner e'tho * . these outvvard manners 
hetrav ed, betvv een the Uussi in dt Ic gat* s and thi ir V\ e'sti \ 1 > ollcagues and this impres- 
•'lon was making a potent die it on AineiK.in j abh * pinioi be ause the proceedings at 
Lake .Success had ettectivelv taught and held the -nTtrest Amcriean viewers. 
\\hen a meeting at Lake Success ^aine on, ’viewer-’ vv ild tune in to it, even “ 
meant their having to hic.ik avvav tiom looking . d.i-'su bo\ing-ma e o 
popular vaudeville. 

This pu-^e of information nplb illustrated two points tint h.id to be taken into 
m am attimpt to istimati- tlu- W.stori. fiulvation ' prosp.a.. In tm- tirst piate « 
that ToU-vtsion u as alioadv b< cmninK to plj' »' }’•»•• f" ''V* nomed 
the tl.rouRli a t.-ihiiolocual -aiinthilitioi' ol distanLV 

;r \'l- 1) (li) (M. abme. In tlu- s...,„d rla. c it -.bon. I 'hat a non 
tht- first Hush of its nosrlts- ha.* bi-t-n treated as a toy, niicht c|Uit.Kly bt 
a rnori^criou« purpose. 

Horace: A'ufirhf.Book I, Satire i, 11. 6«;-7o. 
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extravagances of American life was a contemporary Western Weltan- 
schauung that was shared with North America by Western Europe. The 
United States at this time was, in fact, performing the salutary service of 
an automatic confessional for the Western World at large. She was 
serving as a convex mirror in which any Western observer, from either 
side of the Atlantic, could become acquainted with some of his own 
spiritual deformities by beholding them here revealingly magnified 

It was, in truth, no mere accidental coincidence that the current 
symptoms of cultural proletarianization in the life of a Western middle 
class in the United States should have been contemporaneous with the 
raising, in the same country, of a Western industrial working class’s 
material standard of life to what was virtually a middle-class level. One 
of the elements in a higher material standard of living was, as we liave 
seen, a larger ration of leisure. This increase of leisure w'as simultaneously 
being bestow’ed upon the industrial w’orking class in Western Europe as 
one consequence of a radical revision of rates of wages and hours of 
work; and it was only to be expected that the progress tow^ards social 
justice that was thus now being made in the Western World as a w'hole, 
along a West European as w'cll as a North American line of approach, 
should have the, at first sight, paradoxical immediate effect of preci- 
pitating a fall in the mean level of Western culture. 

This undesirable effect w'as to be expected in the first instance, not 
because Leisure was now^ still being bestowed, as it had always been, 
without regard to the recipient’s capacity or incapacity for making use of 
it, but because it had also always taken even the choicest spirits time to 
learn how’ to make good use of any new gift. 'Ehe pearls that WTre now 
being redistributed among a majority instead of remaining the monopoly 
of a minority were not being taken away from a minority consisting ex- 
clusively of connoisseurs in order to be cast before a majority consisting 
exclusively of swine who knew no better than to trample these precious 
offerings under their feet.* The misuse of Leisure by a majority of its 
possessors was, notoriously, no new' thing. In the days when Leisure 
had been a monopoly of a minority, a majority of that minority had 
alw'ays misused it, as we have already observed.* Only a minority of that 
minority had made the creative use of Leisure that had been the main- 
spring of Civilization. The reason why, nevertheless, a redistribution of 
Leisure W'as likely to result in a lowering of the level of cul' re w^ that 
even the creative minority of a leisured minority had needed time to 
mature. The inestimably precious spiritual treasures that this minority 
had eventually created had been ripe fruits of self-education and self- 
discipline,^ and these had been the cumulative spiritual achievement of 
a series of consecutive generations. 'I’liis was the secret of cultural 
creativity; and it was something that could not be transmitted bv pnnt- 

« Matt. vii. 6 . ^ On p. ^^04. 

3 The importance of the part that had been played by sdf-distiphnc in 
of a Western Christian culture was indicated in the history of the word *‘^*‘^*’*‘ a". 
before Its meaning had been deprec latcd to si^nifv a worker who worked in 
not in a factorv, had once signified a possessor and trustee of culture, and had 
this because, in Western Christendom, the original possessors and trustees ij^j 

had been the clergy and, among them, above all, a disciplined minority that s\as en t 
in the monastic ordera. 
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ing and distributing a sheet of directions for use. It was a secret that all 
new recipients of the gift of Leisure had to discover for themselves* and 
it could not be discovered in a day. * 

If this was the historic and intrinsic relation between Leisure and 
Culture, how were the Western Civilization's prospects likely to be 
affected by a current sacrifice of Culture on the altar of Social Justice 
At a crisis in its history the W^estern Society was clipping the wings of a 
creative minority of a leisured minority and was lavishing leisure on a 
majority that had not yet had time to grow a new creative core. The 
immediate cultural effect of this ecjuitablc social revolution was as plain 
as it was deplorable. ^ 


‘Over against the ever more amazing inventions of Science we see a 
kind of childishness creeping over our thoughts, our modes of expression, 
our art, our music, our morals. We talk in words from a very limited 
vocabulary, we produce pictures and statues of a more than ungainly “nco- 
primitivencss*’, wc croon nigger songs while we push one another round a 
room in dances that need no brain, no zest, and no vitality for their 
successful performance. Many of our buildings have as their chief merits 
the fact that they can be rushed up quickly and finished within a few 
weeks. Wc tear over the Earth’s surface along roads of brick-box straight- 
ness, past rows of houses of br'ck-box exactitude and hideousness, in order 
to get somewhere, it does not much matter where, in record time. Finally, 
the novels we read, apparently with pleasure, for there are many of them, 
show men and women as ill-conducted children whose one concern is that 
which they share with the animal world. 

‘There is to me something grim and horrible in an essentially mature 
civilisation playing at savage immaturity when it knows better. We cannot 
go back to the beginning of things any more than a mature mind can 
change into that of a child.’* 


'I hese words spoken in A.n. 1933 by the headmistress of a distinguished 
school in London made a powerful impression at the time upon the 
writer of this Stiuly ; for, in the village in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
where he was reading the repo*-^^ in the press, he had neighbours who, at 
that moment, were giving hospitality to relatives of theirs who had been 
thrown out of work in Leeds by an ‘economic blizzard* that was then 
sweeping over the face of an Industrialized World, and he had been 
hearing these countryfolk describe the impressions that their tow'n-bred 
cousins had been making on them. "I’he description had been forcible 
and vivid; tor the good-natured hosts had been amazed and horrified by 
their progressive discovery of their unfortunate quests’ extraordinary 
manners and customs. 


‘Why, they don’t know how to cook and il.iy don t krow' how to sew 
and they don’t know how to cure a ham; ’ ihiii, in the evenings, the> 
can’t even sit iit h('>ine and talk, because tlu . ..avc nothing in their heads 
to talk about. I'heir only notion of enjoving themselves is to take the bus 
to Malton and kill time at an “entertainment” — “the pictures or some- 
thing of the kind.* 


, * Miss E. Strudwick. the HcMdn»ist,.sH of St. 1 .uil'. (hrl.’ School. 

London, hnKland, in a prrsidcnluil aadress dclocrcd on the 17th ‘^^3* ‘ j 

"•wl at a lf>nfcr'W:cc of the Hrilish AsMuiali.-n of IIirKl 

rc has bfcn taken from the report in The Mamluiler Ouaidian of the 19th June, 1933- 
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In taking their town-bred guests* inability to entertain themselves as 
the crowning and damning evidence of their urban neobarbarism, these 
country cousins were touching the heart of a spiritual malady from 
which all classes of a contemporary industrialized society were suffering 
in all provinces of a mechanically standardized Oikoumeni, The male- 
volent sorceress Technology had inveigled her victims into putting 
themselves in her power by selling them new lamps for old. She had 
bribed them with ‘the pictures’ and ‘the wireless’ into selling her their 
souls; and the outcome of this ruinous cultural ‘new deal* was the 
spiritual wilderness which Plato had dismissed as a ‘Commonwealth of 
Swine’* and Aldous Huxley had satirized as a ‘Brave New World*. 

In a Westernizing World mid- way through the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era this Huxleian anti-utopia was a very present reality. 
The guests at Circe’s banquet had soon found themselves penned in 
Circe’s sty.^ 'Fheir plight was plain beyond all dispute; the open 
question — and it was a vital one — W'as the length of their term of humi- 
liating metamorphosis and irksome incarceration. In succumbing to the 
enchantment of a latter-day Western technology, had Mankind sen- 
tenced itself to languish in ‘Brave New Wcurld’ for the rest of its days on 
Earth r Or was there in the offing some still unenchanted Odysseus who, 
with Hermes’ aid, might have it in his power to release his unfortunate 
comrades from duress and bring them back to their lost human shape? 
Was this sordid ‘Commonwealth of Swine’ the destiny that had been 
lying in wait for Mankind on a hitherto invisible ledge that had been tlie 
goal of human endeavours while Mankind had been striving to scale the 
climbers’ pitch called ‘Civilization’ ?Mf so, the fate of any climber who 
succeeded in attaining his objective on this pitch would be still more 
cruel than the doom of his fellows who had been falling to meet their 
deaths on a lower ledge that had been their common point of departure 
on this latest human enterprise. "To wallow for ages in a ‘Common- 
wealth of Sw ine’ as a reward for having achieved Civilization would be as 
ironical a fate as the last phase of the primitive human societies that 
had been lying torpid for ages as their rew'ard for having raised them- 
selves from a sub-human level. An aeon of quarantine in Circe’s sty 
might be the price that Mankind was doomed to pay for the boon of 
getting rid of War and Class-Conflict. 

Was this a fate to w'hich the Human Race was likely to . :sign itself? 
Would Human Nature really be content to ‘live happily ever after’ in 
a ‘Brave New' World’ in which the only change from the monotony of a 
life spent on a frivolous employment of Leisure would be a modicum of 
mechanical work performed under restrictive trade-union rules in an 
unenthusiastic civil-service spirit ? Even if a majority in each successive 
generation could he dragooned, drugged, hypnotized, or cajoled into 
living and dying like ‘the beasts that perish’,'* the stewards of a ‘Com- 
monw'ealth of Swine’ would still have to reckon with a creative minority 
that had been the salt of the Earth^ in a pre-Porcine Age of human 

* Plato: Respubltca, 372 d, cited in II. i. 193, n. i ; in II. ii. 23, n. 2; and on p. .S 23 » 

above. , 

» Sec Odyssey X, II. 233-40, quoted in II. ii. 23. ’ Sec II. i. 

* P». xlix. 12 and 20. » Matt. v. 13. Cp. Mark ix. 50 and Luke xiv. 34 35‘ 
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history. The stewards would have to be past-masters in the technique of 
eugenics If they were to succeed in breeding out of Human Nature this 
angelically or demonically dynamic spiritual strain; and such mastery 
would probably prove to be beyond their capacity, for it could hardly be 
achieved without enlisting the aid of a creative intellectual activity which 
woidd be anathema m official circles in Hyampolis. Yet, if the managers 
of ‘pavc New World could not contrive to prevent the dynamic strain 
in the Spirit of Man from continuing to incarnate itself in a diaspora of 
untamed and untamable men and women, the security of their dehuman- 
ized commonwealth would never be complete; for the fatal flaw in the 
mechanism of a ‘Brave New World* was its failure to provide a safety- 
valve for a spirit that would endure torture to the death rather than obey 
‘Brave New World’s* first commandment : ‘Et surtout, pas trop de zMe!*> 

The trouble that this spirit was likely to give to the ruling authorities 
in an oecumenical Hyampolis was foreshadowed in the history of the 
Roman Imperial Go\ernment*s long losing battle with the Christian 
martyrs; for martyrdom was a response to the challenge of a regime that 
was keeping the peace at the price of taking the savour out of Human 
Life;^ and the attractiveness of Christian martyrdom to zealous souls 
under a Roman Imperial dispensation was the more significant in view 
of the fact that, under a Roman Peace that was not literally world-wide, 
Christian martyrdom was not the only opportunity open to Roman 
citizens or subjects for putting all their heart and all their soul and all 
their strength and all their mind^ into the service of a cause that was 
worthy of being served \\ith a wholehearted devotion. An alternative 
career in which they could sacrifice themselves like men instead of lead- 
ing the life of human swine was offered to Roman citizens and subjects 
in the military pcilice that held the cordon of the Roman Empire’s anti- 
barbarian frontiers ; and the esprit de corps of this magnificent force re- 
quired its members to live up to a standard of professional conduct, in 
the performance of their military duty,^ which the Christian Church 

‘ Attiibutcii to Voltaire. 

^ The Konian bnipiro was, and ».as intindid b\ its makers and masters to be, a 
‘Bra\e New World’ inasmuth as its rai\on Jitn was to prcxtnt the recurrence of War 
and C lass-Conthct at whatt\cr cost in terms ot repression ot ereatiMty. The Roman 
Imperial (jONcrnment was suspuKUJs ol an\ incwc- e\en on a non-politieal plane that 
mi^ht (.f)neci\abl> disturb the existing; equilibnuni 'I’his apprehcnsi\e defensive, repres- 
M\c ottieial attitude is illustrated in the storx — bifi troiuto, se non itro of tne 
tunate subje t of the Finperor 'I ibeiius who, altei sune diiiK in ln^cntIng a malleable 
kind of unbieakable glass, eitfered his in\ention to the hnif eror in the hope cn receiving 
a rew an! as a public benclaetot. The* rmpeior’s re'aeti n was to gi\e orders— after 
ascertaining that the secret ot the preieess was, so tai, M' wn to no one be>ond the 
in\entor himself- that the new in\e” tion should be suopressed and the imcntorbe put 
to death as a dangerous character whose misguidec* actiMtics * ‘re a thuat to the stability 
ot Society be*cause his unbreakable glass, it exer pu. ‘i* the ''.arket would bring about 
a catastrophic fall in the pric es ot the metals and ^ ulo the rebx precipitate an economic 
crisis This stor\ is tnid b\ IVtronius Arbiter in . unti 7 nmalchiont^, e,hap. 51, by 
the I Ider Pliny in his ^atutalu Hntorui, Book X\-v\ I, ^ 

Karbled form by Dio Cassius in his lh\tot\ of Ronu, Book 1 A II, thap. 21, ad finem. 
The emperor who is the xillnin of the Morx is anonxmoiis ( Caesar ) " 

•iton, but the other two authoiiiies both name Tiberius The writer was directed to these 
souiics by his sister Protessor I M. C Toxnbee of 

^M.uke X. 27. Cp. Malt. xxii. 37. 'Fhese passag. s 11 the (yospels arc reminiscences of 

* Among thoinany xx ell-known illustrations of the ^°"'?ij^!-Av*of7he 

demanded and attained in the Imperial Roman Arm>, we may cite the gallantry of th 
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itself did not disdain to commend to its own members as a shining 
example.* A pagan cult of the Eagles that drew this tribute of admiration 
from Christian worshippers of God was the Roman Imperial regime’s 
officially approved vent for spiritual energies that refused to live at low 
tension and insisted on exerting themselves to full capacity. Yet this 
politic provision of an outlet for a zeal that was an ineradicable and irre- 
pressible element in Human Nature was proved inadequate by the 
epiphany of martyrs who insisted on laying down their lives, not in battle 
with barbarians in defence of the Hellenic World, but in defiance of 
Caesar himself for the glory of the One True God. 

When a ‘Brave New World* had thus bred martyrs with whom it 
could not cope in a Roman Empire where there was a military police to 
provide an alternative outlet for zeal, it seemed likely, a fortiori^ to breed 
martyrs in a literally world-wide commonwealth in which no opportuni- 
ties would be left for risking life and winning honour in the defence of 
Civilization against outer barbarians. In a twentieth-century Oikoumene 
the vindication of spiritual freedom was the living generation’s most 
urgent business, and the arena in which this spiritual battle would be 
lost or won would be a field of Leisure that in a fully mechanized world 
might come to be all but co-extensive with the field of Life itself. 

(b) ‘the argonauts of the western pacific* 

What, in this field, was Hermes* sovereign antidote to Circe’s nefarious 
magic? One negative answer to this question could be given without 
hesitation. The remedy for a frivolous misuse of an inordinately ample 
leisure could not lie in re-evoking the evil spirits of greed and lust for 


Syrian soldier Sabinus, \^ith his eleven comrades (see Josephus: A History of the Romann- 
JiU'ish War, Book VI, §§ 54-67), and of the Bithynian centurion Julianus (see Josephus, 
ibid., §§ 8i-yo), during the Roman sic^e of Jerusalem in A.n. 70. 

Professor William McNeill comments: ‘I \^onder whether the Roman soldier’s expe- 
rience can bear comparison with the Christian’s ctinversion ? Rcfrular professional soldiers 
ot my acquaintance are men attracted by pay and relatively easy conditions of work, not 
dedicated souls. I am inclined to imagine the Roman soldier as something like [that], and 
his occasional heroism as a psychological reaction against his normal “soldiering on the 
job” — a break-through of the instinct of w’orkmanship, if you like.’ 

A non-American observer of Aniciican life in A.n. 1952 might point to the United 
States Marine Corps as an arm of the United States armed forces of the day that was 
animated by the same spirit of self-dedication as the Roman professional army in the 
Imperial Age. Neither a United States marine nor a Roman legionary was re<|uired to 
play the hero all day and every day; and many a member of cither force might live out 
his term of service without ever having his moral put to the test of a practical ordeal. 
The rareness of the occasions for heroism is of the essence of any professional military 
service; the crucial cjuestion is w’hether, if and when the occasion does come, the troops 
have it in them to rise to it ; and in this respect the professed Christian in the intericir of 
the Roman Empire was in the .same situation as the professional soldier on its frontiers. 
A professor of the Christian faith might live and die without ever being called upon to 
make the hard choice betw'ccn apostasy and martyrdom; and in his case, as in the 
soldier’s, the crucial question was how he would behave if and when the choice between 
honour and life ever did present itself for him personally. On this showing, there dues 
perhaps, after all, seem to be something in common between the Early Christian’s and 
the contemporary Roman Soldier’s situation, attitude of mind, and standard of conduct; 
and, whatever may be the judgement of Modern Western historians r»n this point, it is 
attested by testimonials extant in the surviving literature of the Early Christian Church 
that the Christians themselves felt the standard of conduct in the Roman Arrny of the 
day to be closely enough akin to Christian ideals to be taken by Christians as an inspiring 
example for themselves. 

* See the instances cited from Adolf Harnack’s Militia Christi in VI. vii. 338-44. 
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power which had possessed Man in Process of Civilization; for that cure 
would be worse than the disease. The rebellious prisoner of ‘Brave New 
World’ would be stultifying his own efforts and ideals if he sought to 
make his escape by casting himself down the precipice which he had just 
scaled at so great a cost. The only line of escape that would be worth 
pursuing would be one leading, not downward, but upward. What up- 
ward openings, then, were there within the prisoner’s sight and reach ? 
If the most promising prelude to action is a recourse to the oracle of 
experience, the obvious first step for a hard beset twentieth-century 
Homo Mechanicus to take was to look into the experience of the primitive 
societies; for (strange though this might sound to twentieth-century 
Western ears) the spiritual problem of unemployment arising from a 
solution of the economic problem of scarcity had been encountered up 
to date, not by societies in process of civilization, but by primitive 
societies living on the margin of the Oikoumene, where the pressure of 
the struggle for existence had always been at its low'cst.' Primitive ex- 
perience of a problem beyond Civilization’s ken could be studied in the 
legend of the Lotus-Eaters^ and in the fable of the Doasyoulikes^ and in 
the true history of the ‘Argonauts of the Western Pacific’.** Twentieth- 
century Melanesians had found a solution for the problem of total leisure 
by which their mythical counterparts had been worsted; and the ex- 
perience and achievements of these primitive islanders were not without 
interest for their sophisticated Western contemporaries now that the 
same problem was overtaking these in their turn. 

The Trobriand Islanders’ first attempt to occupy an inordinately in- 
creasing leisure had failed to keep pace with the progressive aggravation 
of their problem. 


* The Australian Blackfcllows, for example, had proved to be at an advantage in this 
respect over the pioneers of Civilization who had eventually overtaken and all but 
exterminated them in their antipodean Ultima Thule — as had once been discovered, to 
his surprise, by an airman who had fallen in with a vagrant food-gathering tribe of 
aborigines as a result of having had to make a forced landing at a remote spot in the 
interior of the Northern Territory. Wishing to give his unsophisticated hosts an over- 
whelming impression of his superioiity in power and skill, the castaway took up his 
rirte, which had come down with him intact, and picked off one of the innumerable 
black swans that w'ere riding on the w'aters of a lake on whose shore the wandering 
niackfcllows W’ere encamped, lie had duly demonstrated Civilization’s power of taking 
life at long range, yet it was evident that the Blackfellows had not after all been impressed, 
and his chagrin and bewilderment must have been manifest on his countenance, for his 
considerate hosts lost no time in giving him a demonstration of the proper way to do the 
job. As soon as the rest of the swans, who had risen in flight from the water at the sound 
of the rifle-shot, had recovered from their alarm and had settled again, an aged Black- 
fellow daubed his hair with mud, crowned the daub with a bunch of waterplants, stuck 
a hollow reed into each of his nostrils, waded gently int(' the water, and disapp>eared 
under the surface. All that was now visible was a bunch of water plants, apparently 
drifting in the wind among the swans, with the en'ls ot two broken reeds protruding 
from the water a few inches away. The swrans wen not alarmed, nor did the sun'ivors 
take alarm when, one by one, some six or seven ot ihcir numbci softly and silently 
vanished under water and did not reappear. Afte; c ^ew seconds the old Blackfellow 
re-emerged from the lake bringing with him the six c ven swans whom he had caught 
and killed by seizing their legs, pulling them down, and drowning them. The^ Black- 
fellows’ method of food-gathering was so crushingly superior to the rifleman’s that, 
after all, it was no wonder that his rifle-shot had failed to hit its intended psychological 
mark. For this tribe, the problem of scarcity was non-existent so long as there was a 
mud-banked, reed-fringed, swan-covered lake in their universe. 

* See Odyssey t Book IX, 11 . 92-102, quoted in II. ii. 22-23. 


3 See II. ii. 25-^. 
* Sec Malinowsin, 


B.: Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London 1922, Routledge). 
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When the sensational productivity of a happy marriage between the 
yam and the local soil and climate had first plunged the human husband- 
men into technological unemployment, they had tried to consume their 
redundant time and energy by devising ingenious non-economic refine- 
ments on their utilitarian agricultural operations. 

‘In gardening . . . the natives produce much more than they actually 
require, and in any averape year they harvest perhaps twice as much as 
they can eat. . . . They produce this surplus in a manner which entails 
much more work than is strictly necessary for obtaining the crops. Much 
time and labour is given up to aesthetic purposes, to making the gardens 
tidy, clean, cleared of all debris; to building fine solid fences; to providing 
specially strong and big yam-poles. All these things arc to some extent 
required for the growth of the plant; but there can be no doubt that the 
natives push their conscientiousness far beyond the limit of the purely 
necessary. The non-utilitarian element in their garden \\(jrk is still more 
clearly perceptible in the various tasks which they carry out entirely for 
the sake of ornamentation in connexion with magical ceremonies and in 
obedience to tribal usage. . . . 

‘All, or almost all, the fruits of his work, and certainly any surplus 
w'hich he can achieve by extra effort, goes, not to the man himself, but to 
his relativcs-in-law. . . . But, although he thus derives practically no per- 
sonal benefit in the utilitarian sense from his harvest, the gardener receives 
much praise and renown from its size and quality, and that in a direct and 
circumstantial manner. For all the crops, after being harvested, arc dis- 
played for some time afterwards in the gardens, piled up in neat conical 
heaps under small shelters made of yam vine. . . .Their yam houses are 
built so that the quantity of the food can be gauged, and its quality ascer- 
tained, through the w'ide interstices between the beams. . . . The yams 
are so arranged that the best specimens come to the outside and are w'ell 
visible. . . . They will boast that . . . half of the yams will rot away in the 
storehouses and be thrown on . . . the rubbish heap at the back of the 
houses to make room for the new harvest. Here . . . we meet the typical 
idea that the main aim of accumulating food is to keep it exhibited in the 
yam houses till it rots and then can be replaced by a new' etalage.’* 

Such ingenious methods as these for spinning out a stint of w ork had 
never been devised by any contemporary Western trade-unionist ; but, 
in the Trobriand Islands, Adam’s task was so fantastically products c 
that the islanders were hopelessly defeated in their efforts to lose their 
race against it. Do what they would, they could not make their agri- 
cultural work occupy more than half of their working time;- and at this 
critical point they gave proof of a power of imagination, amounting to 
genius, by finding a new' occupation which did effectively consume all 
their surplus leisure, and which achieved this w^ithout leading them into 
mischief. The achievement was a remarkable one, considering that 
‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to doV and that the 
desoMvres Trobriand Islanders would not have had far to look for a bad 
example. I’hey could have found it in their neighbours the Dobuans; 
for, in Dobu Island, Nature had been as niggardly to Man as she had 

* Malinow'bki, B.: Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London 1922, Routlcdge), pp- 
58-59, 61, 168, and 169. 2 See ibid., p. S®- 

3 Watts, Isaac: Divine Songs for Children, xx: ‘Against Idleness and Mischief’. 
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been bountiful in the Trobriand Islands; in Oobu, population pressed 
hard upon resources;' and from this island, in olden days, fierce and 
daring cannibal and head-hunting expeditions were periodically launched 
to the dread of the neighbouring tribes. . . . Districts . . . over a hundred 
miles away by sail never felt safe from the Dobuans.*^ If the Trobriand 
Islanders had given ear to Satan’s promptings, they might have found 
their solution for a problem of surplus leisure arising from a chronic 
excess of food production in a vicious Dobuan practice to which the 
Dobuans themselves had resorted as a remedy for the opposite evil of a 
chronic shortage in their home-grown food-supply. I’he Trobriand 
Islanders did follow the Dobuans* example in taking to long-distance 
voyages , 3 but not in making head-hunting and cannibalism the objects of 
their seafaring. They invented an alternative object, which was as en- 
grossing as it was harmless, in the institution of the Kula.'* 

The Kula was a continual long-distance maritime exchange of objects 
which — like the garlands of greenstuff that had once been the piizes for 
victory in the four classic oecumenical sporting events in the Hellenic 
World — had an economic value that was derisory and a psychological 
value that was inestimable. 'Fhe international exchange of these objects 
was conducted in a closed maritime circuit, round which articles of two 
kinds (necklaces of red shell and bracelets of white shell), and these two 
kinds only, were constantly travelling in opposite directions and being 
exchanged for one another vn route. 

‘Every movement of the Kula articles, every detail of the transactions, 
is fixed and regulated by a set of traditional rules and conventions, and 
some acts of the Kula are accompanied by an elaborate magical ritual and 
public ceremonies . *5 

'Phis ceremonial exchange of economically worthless treasures in a per- 
petually recurrent cycle was an occupation on which the IVobriand 
Islanders could be sure of being able to spend the whole of their spare 
time, even if their agriculture were one day to attain a degree of tech- 
nical efficiency at which the ma<*mum time that it could take up would 
approximate to zero. 

The Trobriand Islanders’ invention of this in\ incible leisure-consum- 
ing institution was a moral as well as an imaginative triumph; for the 
Kula was so irresistibly attractive an employment for a Alelanesian 
human nature that even the abominable Dobuat.s were drawn into the 
Kula ring; and, though these proselytes operated this borrowed institu- 
tion in the peculiar spirit of their own repulsive eulturc,^ their sharp 
practice in this ceremonial trade in non-economic conimr »dities was at 
least a less objectionable offence against a Melanesian international code 
of good manners than their previous practi^'e of sea-raiding to supply 
themselves with man-meat and human he^.u... The conversion of the 

‘ Benedict, Ruth: Pattnns of Culture (Lond‘^n X934> Routledgo), p. 130. 

“ Malinowski, op. cit., p. 31;. r . n -c * * 

’ The Dobuans seem to htivc been the pioneer ‘Arponaiits of the \\ estern racinc , to 
judpe by the fact ‘that their lanpuapc U spoken as a lm"ua ftanca all over the d Bntre- 
castreaux Archipelago, in the Amphletts, and as far mirth as the Trrbriands (ibid., 
pp. 3 ()- 4 o). See ibid., passim, but especially pp. 61-114 

s Ibid., p. 81. ** See Benedict, op. cit., pp. 154-9- 

H 2915.TX X 2 
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Dobuans from head-hunting to the Kula was a measure of the Trobriand 
Islanders' success in finding a satisfying alternative activity to the curse 
of hard labour — ^which had proved itself, by the awkwardness of the 
vacuum that it left when it was lifted, to have been a blessing in dis- 
guise to the progeny of a sinful Adam. 

The Kula was a virtuoso’s solution for a problem that the Trobriand 
Islanders’ amateurish British contemporaries were seeking to solve by 
eating city dinners, dancing attendance on the hunting, fishing, shooting, 
and social seasons, and looking on at horse and dog races and cricket and 
football matches ; but the justness of this comparison was a reminder 
that the Kula and its contemporary Western counterparts were not 
solutions that could satisfy the Soul’s spiritual aspirations; for these 
effectively time-killing occupations had been kept morally innocent only 
at the price of being made spiritually fatuous ; creation, not mere recrea- 
tion, w'as the true end of Man; and, since the creative spark in Man had 
happily shown itself to be inextinguishable, neither the Kula nor a 
grosser contemporary Western regimen of bread and circuses* could 
bring true spiritual salvation to the spellbound prisoners in Circe’s sty. 

(c) THE SPIRITUAL ODYSSEY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

Where then would a prospectively out-of-work Mankind have to 
look for a better employment of a morally perilous leisure than was to be 
found in cither a Kula or a Lord Mayor’s Show ? Two of the Human 
Soul’s higher faculties were Thought and Art ; and the past exercise of 
these t^\o faculties by Man in Process of Civilization had demonstrated 
that their fields of activity were boundless. In any future society that had 
sense and grace as well as leisure, the moving spirits would assuredly sec 
to it that their fellow men’s and women’s intellectual and aesthetic 
capacities were given the best opportunities for coming to flower that an 
enlightened education could provide. Yet it seemed unlikely — as far as 
could be foreseen before this cultural experiment had been tried — that 
Thought and Art would prove to be activities in which a majority of 
Mankind could find their lifework; for Thought and Art appeared to be 
intrinsically esoteric in their nature, in the sense of requiring for their 
cultivation an innate spiritual gift with which only a minority was en- 
dowed; and this rare endowment was no talisman of spiritual perfection. 
‘To the purely spiritual, the intellectual but stand in a sort of corporeal 
relation’.^ If the solution for Man’s problem of total leisure lay in ex- 
pending it in the service of some high calling to which all men would 
find themselves able to devote their lives, then Mankind must turn again 
for salvation to Religion; for the one employment of total Leisure 
that offered an infinite spiritual scope to Everyman was the use of this 
challenging gift for the glory of the God who had bestowed it. 

Whatever the religious future of a Westernizing World might prove 
to be, a post- Christian chapter of Western history had already made it 
clear that, in some form, a banished Religion was going to return in any 
event; for it had not proved so easy, after all, to give the Hound of 

> 'Panem ct circenscs’ {Juvenal'. Satire X, 1. 8i). 

* Melville, H. : Moby Dtckf chap. xlvi. 
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Heaven’ the slip. Rather than relinquish His pursuit of His spiritual 
prey,* He had resumed it in the guise of a hell hound; and a liberal- 
minded and rationalist-minded society which had facilely assumed that 
it had rid itself of fanaticism for ever by exorcizing it on the ecclesiastical 
plane had lived to see it break out again with seven-fold virulence on 
political and economic planes on which the complacent watchman had 
been off his guard. 

Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era it was 
already evident that the choice before Western Man was, not whether he 
was to be religious or irreligious, but whether his spiritual allegiance was 
to be given to this religion or to that; and in a scientific-minded society 
this choice between competing religions was limited virtually to two 
alternatives. A twentieth-century Western World might either return to 
a Christian worship of the God who is Love as well as Power, or it might 
succumb to a Narcissan worship of Man’s own hypnotizing image. In an 
age in which Human Technology had so decisively and sensationally 
subjugated Non-Human Nature, it was no longer possible for Man to 
find a third alternative in a return to the worship of a Magna Mater who 
had been the principal object of Man’s worship before the higher re- 
ligions had made their epiphany in the wake of Civilization’s higher 
technology. A generation that had discovered how to ‘annihilate dis- 
tance* and how to split the atom might be more prone than any of its 
predecessors to fall into the deadly error of deifying Man, but it had 
effectively debarred itself from recapturing a primitive vision of Non- 
Human Nature as the GrcJit Mother of gods and men. 

A Physical Universe that a Western Science had stripped naked and 
dissected could no longer be mistaken for a Theotokos. At the most she 
might be personified poetically as one of God’s daughters ; and the error 
of according to her some of the worship due exclusively to God Himself 
was a pitfall into which a twentieth-century Western w orshipper of the 
One True God would have no excuse for tailing, considering that, in a 
seventh-century Mecca, the Prophet Muhammed, at a time w'hen his 
prophetic mission had been a. its nadir, had manfully overcome a 
momentary temptation to compromise with the traditional idolatry of 
his compatriots by associating the three goddesses of the Ka'bah — 
Manat, Allat, and al-'Uzza — with the worship of an Allah w’hose 
daughters these goddesses had been deemed to he.^ The One True God 
and His creature IVIan were the sole two possibK* alternative objects of 
worship for a Homo Fahcr j\ I echanicu5\ and the cho’.Gc between these tw'o 
competitors for victory, in the final round of a stiuggle for existence be- 
tween religions that was coeval with Alanhuid, had been brought to a 
crisis by a triumph of Human Technolopy over Non-lluman Nature 
which had conclusively discredited the pii 'ive W'orship of a Magna 
Mater. 

Now that a conquered IVIatcrial Universe was out of the running, IMan 
Himself w^as the greatest power of which IMan had any indisputable 

* Thompson, Francis: The Hound of Heaven, 

* Blake, William: 7 he Everlasting Gospel, 27- ,, , , 

^ For the traditioiiiof this incident, see Andrac, T . : Mohammed: The Man and hts 
Faith (New York 1936, Scribner), pp. 21-23. 
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direct experience; and the critical question was whether a scientifically 
warrantable worship of a visible and tangible human idol would now 
follow up a victory over the scientifically exploded worship of Cybele by 
also putting to rout a worship of God — considering that a faith which 
was ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seenV 
was the only justification for worshipping a God whom no man had seen 
at any time.* ‘Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear*;^ but this faith was not countenanced by 
Science ; and, long before Man had been led into a temptation to worship 
the Human Mind by the intellectually triumphant sequel to a seven- 
teenth-century Western Scientific Revolution, Man-worship had already 
come to be the characteristic idolatry of Man in Process of Civilization, 
since one aspect of Civilization had been Man's progressive conquest of 
Non-Human Nature. 

The response to the challenge of this first wave of Man-worship had 
been the epiphany of the higher religions ; and it had been no accident 
that these had made their appearance and won their footing at times and 
places at which human beings had temporarily learnt the salutary lesson 
of disillusionment with Civilization from the suffering that had been in- 
flicted on them by the breakdowns and disintegrations of the civiliza- 
tions of an early generation. The spiritually educative effects of this 
creative experience of suffering had, however, afterwards been over- 
whelmed by the impetus of the triumphant resurgence of Civilization in 
the Modern Age of a Western Society's history. The evidence of things 
not seen had been rejected, and the substance of things hoped for 
had been devalued, by a Modern Western Man from whom a Western- 
izing majority of Mankind had latterly been learning to take its cue. 
Was this the last word in the story? The four principal surviving 
higher religions — the Mahayana, Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam — 
had all consistently spoken with dne voice in proclaiming the truth that 
Man was not God. Was their consensus on this negative yet crucial 
point now to be overruled in a second reading of the bill ? A Christian 
Church Militant had started its career by challenging a cult of Dea Roma 
and Divus Caesar that had been one of the most respectable and bene- 
ficent expressions of Man-worship so far devised. Were the heirs of the 
Christian martyrs who had given their lives to win the Church's battle 
against the deification of an Hellenic universal state now to capitulate to 
the worship of Leviathan in the cruder and wickeder latter-day Western 
forms of Fascism and Communism? The key to an answer to this 
question was to be found in the significance and prospects of a current 
domestic controversy within the bosom of the neo- pagan church whose 
religion was the worship of Humanity. 

In an earlier chapter of this Part^ we have already noticed that the 
real issue between Communism and a traditional Western way of life 
was not the economic issue between Socialism and Freedom for Private 
Economic Enterprise which was the ostensible subject of contention. 

* I John iv. 12. 

^ On p. 584, above. 


* lleb. xi. X. 
3 Heb. xi. 3. 
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have seen that this economic issue masked a religious one that was of 
much greater account and was therefore much more difficult to settle, 
snd we have identified this religious issue as a conflict between two in- 
compatible versions of the cult of a human idol. Communism was 
preaching that Man’s divinity lay in Man’s collective material power, 
while Liberalism was preaching that it lay in men’s individual and per- 
sonal freedom; and we have already committed ourselves to the fore- 
cast that, in a struggle for the spiritual allegiance of Mankind in which 
the only two competitors in the lists were the Communists’ idol Levia- 
than and the Liberals’ idol Homunculus, Leviathan could not fail to win 
the day. 

The Liberals had, in fact, virtually admitted defeat when they had 
stooped to alloying their Liberalism with Nationalism; for this partial 
apostasy was not merely a confession that their proper godling Homun- 
culus was an unsatisfying object of worship; it was also a confession that 
the Communists* idol Leviathan was verily the one true god, since, on 
the road from Liberalism to Communism, Nationalism was a half-way 
house at which there could be no permanent abiding place for the 
harassed ci-devant Liberal traveller. In becoming a nationalist the 
Liberal had in fact inadvertently but irrevocably become a fellow- 
traveller with his Communist adversary, since Nationalism, in unison 
with Communism and in contrast to Liberalism, was a worship of Col- 
lective Man, and the only substantial difference between these two 
varieties of the cult of Leviathan was that Communism was a worship of 
the collective human beast in its oecumenical entirety, whereas National- 
ism was a worship of it in fragments chipped off to constitute parochial 
states. When even in the mundane sphere of economic and political and 
military affairs these idolized parochial states had already become un- 
tenable anachronisms, it was hard to believe that they could long con- 
tinue to command the ideological allegiance of ex-Christians who, if 
their hearts uerc set on worshipping Collective Man, could find ready to 
hand, in Communism, an alternative form of Leviathan- worship that 
was more satisfying, more ratu .*al, and more practical. 

The encounter between a Communist and a Liberal ideology on a 
twentieth-century Western religious battlefield was not unlike the en- 
counter between the French gendarmes and the Genoese crossbowmen 
in the first phase of the Battle of Cre9y. The two contingents of a 
twentieth-century man-worshipping army were in the field against the 
same God-worshipping adversaries; but, before cither or both of them 
could join battle with their common theist cnemv, they had first to settle 
accounts with one another; and, in this prcliminar, heat, the Communist 
devotees of Leviathan, in their attitude towards the Liberal patrons of 
Homunculus, were showing all the impa^ ''e and contempt that the 
French Knights had displayed in dealing w'ith the French Crown’s 
Genoese mercenaries on the 26th August, 1346. In t\ventieth-century 
Communist eyes the Liberal Western advocates of Individual Liberty 
vvere as ineffective in combat as the Genoese crossbowmen had been 
found by their F^nch employers to be when their bowstiings had gone 
slack as a result of an improvident exposure to the rain. These useless 
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troops in the van of the atheist army’s order of battle were now standing 
in the way of a Marxian task-force that had the weapons and the will to 
bring the battle to a decision by charging home. To Communist minds 
the only open question was whether the Liberals had been making fools 
of themselves unintentionally in allowing their weapons to be put out of 
action by the weather and in taking up a position in which they were 
now nothing but a nuisance to their own side, or whether their ostensible 
ineptitude was in reality a cunning camouflage for a treacherous col- 
lusion with theists who, in theory, were Liberalism’s and Communism’s 
common enemies. The Communist answer to this question would be the 
verdict on Liberalism in the court of Marxian history ; but for current 
practical purposes the question was academic; for the Marxian heavy 
cavalry had already made up their minds that they must clear the field 
for a decisive assault upon their ultimate adversaries the theists by 
riding the obstructive Liberals down; and, whether the prospective 
victims of this military necessity were fools or whether they were knaves, 
the necessity was in either case imperative. 

In the face of the Communists* implacable determination to sweep 
the Liberals out of their path, the Liberals were in a sorry plight; for the 
negative Liberal ideal of civil liberty for individual men and women 
was as ineffective a weapon as an unstrung crossbow to pit against the 
positive Communist ideal of a self-sacrificing devotion to the service of 
a Collective Humanity. The apparent grandeur of the Communist ideal 
made the Liberal ideal appear trivial ; yet there was one unquestionably 
genuine fact with which these appearances did not tally, and this was 
that in their allegiance to a seemingly trivial ideal the Liberals were 
thoroughly in earnest. Their belief in individual liberty, and the willing- 
ness of at least a few zealous souls to demonstrate their sincerity by going 
to the length of dying for this belief in the last resort at the hands of 
National Socialist German and Communist Russian and Chinese per- 
secutors, were the one article of faith and the one spark of the martyrs’ 
fiery spirit that were unquestionably still alive in a post-Christian 
Western World which had deliberately repudiated its title to the name 
‘Western Christendom’.* Considering how feeble this latter-day Western 
ideal of personal liberty appeared to be when it was held up to scorn 
against the foil of Communism’s zeal for the welfare of the Human Race, 
it might seem strange that it should have retained so singular a hold 
upon the feelings of an otherwise prosaically utilitarian-minded society. 
What was the explanation of this mystery ? 

In attempting to explain the strength of a twentieth-century Western 
feeling for Liberty, an historian’s first move would be to look into its 
origins; and he would begin his retrospective investigation by pointing 
out that the Liberals were allowing the Communists to do them a gross 
injustice in allowing them to state the issue between Liberalism and 
Communism in economic terms. The right of private entrepreneurs to take 
their profits might indeed seem a less w^orthy cause to champion than the 
right of Mankind to make its collective economic interests prevail over 
the selfish economic aims of a few able or privileged individuals; but this 

* See I. i. 34. 
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exclusively economic interpretation of Liberalism was, of course, a 
travesty of it. The freedom which the Western Liberals had most at 
heart was not a freedom for the rich to make profits at the expense of the 
poor ; it was a freedom for anyone of any class to express an unpopular 
opinion, advocate an unpopular policy, and co-operate for these un- 
popular purposes with other representatives of a like-minded minority 
of the community. This civil liberty was the freedom for which the 
members of a twentieth-century Western Society were prepared to fight 
and die; and they set this supreme value on civil liberty because they 
were aware that it was the palladium of Democracy; but this was only 
the latest chapter in the story; for civil liberty had been prized in the 
West long before the selfconscious resuscitation of a defunct Hellenic 
political ideal at the beginning of the Modern Age of Western history.* 

The Western cult of civil liberty was not only older than a Modern 
Western democracy; it was also older than a Medieval Western parlia- 
mentarism, as was witnessed in the English rendering of Western con- 
stitutional history by the chronological fact that King John’s signature 
of Magna Carta in a . d . 1215 had preceded by thirty-nine years the sum- 
moning of the first rudiment of a representative parliament in A.o. 1254. 
A passion for personal liberty on the political plane had in fact been 
a Modern Western democracy’s priceless heritage from a Medieval 
Western aristocracy ; but the feudal barons had not been the creators of 
this Western ideal of liberty, and politics had not been the plane on 
which it had first risen above the Western World’s horizon. The 
Western ideal of personal liberty had made its epiphany on the religious 
plane, and this before the first rudiments of a Western Civilization had 
begun to take shape out of the chaos of a post-Hellenic interregnum; for 
this Western belief in personal liberty was part of the Western Society’s 
spiritual heritage from Christianity, and its provenance was attested by 
‘the visionary gleam’ of a halo of unearthly light that still made this ideal 
glow and shine, and so still made it thrill the hearts of men and women 
with its radiance, even after it had been debased into a prosaic twentieth- 
century Western secular conec. 1 to preserve the freedom of business 
men to make economic profits. 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do come 
From Cjod, who is our home.^ 

A latter-day Western belief in the value of persuiial liberty was a faded 
vestige of an original Christian belief in the brotherhood of Man; and 
this Christian belief in the brotherhood o" Man vas a corollary of a 
Christian discovery — or revelation — of the D^herhood of God, for which 
the First Epistle General of John wras the 4 ^lis classiciis. 

‘Behold w'hat manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
W’e should be called the sons of God. . . . And this commandment have 
we from him, that he who loveth God love his brother also. ^ 

* See pp. 3 and 7-8. above. t 

* Wordsworth, Willftni: Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollecttons of Early 

Childhood. ^ 
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A belief in the absolute and inestimable value of personal liberty, 
which was neither intellectually nor morally defensible when Liberty 
was claimed as the divine right of an impiously deified Homunculus, 
would take on a very different colour if this miserable pretender to the 
divinity of his Creator were to be salvaged from the worship of himself 
by again receiving ‘the spirit of adoption whereby we cry “Abba, 
Father!** for ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God*, into which 
‘the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion*, ^ was a cause in which Christians, vindicating it against the tyranny 
of an idolatrous w'orship of Leviathan, could lay down their lives, if need 
be, w^ith a sure conviction that this was a worthy cause for martyrdom. 

If we have accounted correctly for the abiding sincerity and earnest- 
ness of a twentieth-century Western beli'^f in personal liberty by tracing 
this belief back to its historic Christian origin, \vc have perhaps per- 
formed for a hard-pressed Liberalism a service that might have saved 
the lives of the unfortunate Genoese soldiers on the field of Cre^y if they 
could have done the same thing for themselves on the morning of the 
26th August, 1346. We have rearmed our Liberal crossbowman by 
restoring the tone of his perished Christian bow-string; and, in thus 
effectively reconditioning his paralysed weapon, we have given him the 
power to turn the tables on his Communist assailant ; for a crossbow in 
working order is more than a match for antique swords and lances. The 
historian*s intervention w'ith his time-machine^ will, in fact, have given 
the battle a new turn. The mail-clad horsemen will make their charge 
with the same recklessly confident elan as ever, but this time their shrift 
will be short, for they will never arrive within range of the expectant 
longbowmen’s shafts; they will meet their deaths cn route at the hands of 
the interloping crossbowmen w^hom they had imagined to be at their 
mercy and had been expecting to trample under foot. They will be slain 
by bolts shot at point-blank range from unexpectedly restrung arbalests. 

This military simile w as an enlightening allegory of the religious issue 
that a post-Christian Liberalism w^as being forced to face under the 
mounting pressure of a post-Christian Communism’s challenge. On the 
neo-pagan terms on which this spiritual battle had been joined. Liberal- 
ism was hopelessly outmatched; for Communism had been able to put 
the elan of its heritage of Christian enthusiasm into its worship of the 
idol Leviathan, while Liberalism had condemned itself to un'^tring its 
bow by taking as its counter-idol an Homunculus whose pretension to 
divinity was so patently spurious as to be incapable of kindling any 
glimmer of Christian zeal. This contemptible little idol might have been 
adequate for meeting a Western Society’s ideological requirements 
during a comfortable nineteenth-century vacation, when Islam’s once 
loud challenge to the Western World had fallen silent before any 
Western ear had yet begun to catch the first sound of a Communist 
Russian heavy cavalry’s oncoming horse-hoofs; but by the middle of 
the twentieth century, when this new horde of charging Oriental cata- 
phracts was bearing down, full tilt, upon a shaken Occidental infantry, 
it had become manifest that a nineteenth-century belief in civil liberty 
* Rom. viii. 15. 2 Rom. viii. 21. 3 See V. vi. 2 i 4 -i 5 - 
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was no adequate armament for meeting the impetuous attack of the 
most formidable assailant that the Franks had yet encountered* 

The Communist onslaught had thus forced upon its Western victims 
a drastic choice between two extreme alternatives. Either the Westerners 
must resign themselves to seeing the defeat of a Western ideal of per- 
sonal liberty that had been depotentiated in the process of being secu- 
larized, or else they must reinstate this now gravely imperilled ideal in 
its original Christian setting, since it was only through being recon- 
secrated that the ideal of Liberty could be revalidated. In forcing this 
choice upon a post-Christian Western Society, a post-Christian Russian 
Society was unintentionally doing an inestimably valuable service to its 
unloved sister; for it was thrusting into its Western adversary’s unnerved 
hand the one spiritual weapon that had the power to turn the balance in 
the hitherto weaker combatant’s favour. In a struggle between the two 
conflicting ideals of Freedom and Totalitarianism in which the cause 
of Freedom was at a desperate disadvantage so long as Freedom meant 
nothing more than a secular civil liberty, the idol Leviathan might still 
be triumphantly defied and defeated by souls contending for the liberty 
of Conscience and risking martyrdom for the glory of God. 

If a latter-day Western Liberalism was to be rctransfigured into the 
religion that was the fountain-light of all its day and the master-light of 
all its seeing,* it would have to carry out both a negative and a positive 
spiritual exercise. 

Its negative task would be to recapture a saving humility. The first 
lesson in humility, for a society that had won a dominion over non- 
Human Nature by enthroning Natural Science in a dethroned Religion’s 
seat, would he to acknowledge and confess the spiritual impotence of a 
Mechanized ’Fechnology that had proved itself capable of moving 
physical mountains;^ and the palinode that was now demanded of the 
Western scientific intellect could not be evaded by the gesture of re- 
placing a Newtonian ‘Chid the Engineer’ by an Einsteinian ‘God the 
Mathematician’.^ This perfunctory twentieth-century Western etherial- 
ization of a complacent eightct.ith-century Western deism would not 
be enough to restore sick Western souls to spiritual health; for, though 

* Woidsworth, np tit. 

^ The writtr tan renitmhtr an ottasum in one of the museums in T ondon when he 
'\as fra/mi;, as a child, at a beautiful traRincnt ot Medieval W estern stained glass and was 
listining l<i his inothi r’s tomintnt that this v\as the one Vlt Jieval Western art of which 
the Moilern Western W'orld had lost the se^^rtt This rcirarK made a lasting impression 
on his mind, hi cause, for this mind at that agt, an adnussnm of the possibility of 
retrogression, c\en in one single art, had bton as disquietinL» a it had been novel. In his 
subseniunt musmgs over this rciolkcti m ot t iil\ childhooil, the writer gradually came 
to pert five that, vthile the loss t»t anv technique was omeih*o,'j portentous in a social 
milieu m which Teehnologv ^vas in evit/ur, the Mou*.rn W^esitorn W^orld s loss of the 
Medieval W’c'steiii technicpie of making stained gla' '"is pirticularl> significant. It was 
indeed no aicident th.it this partieiil.ir technie^uc s ’«l hive been the first to have 
slipped out of a Modern Western virtuoso’s hand; loi, of all IVIedieval We'Uem tech- 
nique's, the making of stained glass had beem ih' one in which Technology had been the 
most dependent toi its success upon its marriage v\ith Spirituality; and the repudiation 
of a Medieval WVstein spirituality had been the price of the sensational advance of a 
see ulan/cd Modern W estern science. ^.11- 1. 

^ ‘We have already considered with disfavour the po.sibility of the Universe having 
been planned by a biologist or an engineer, from the intrinsic evidence of rlis creation, 
the Great Architect ofnhc l^niverse now' begins to appear as a pure mathematician 
(Jeans, Sir James: The Mysterious Universe (Cambridge 1930, University Press), p. 134). 
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these second thoughts of Western minds might be commended as the 
beginning of wisdom,® they would not exempt Western hearts from the 
duty and ordeal of conversion. Abashed Western intellects must follow 
the Hellenic example set by Socrates when he turned away from the 
study of an outer physical universe to the exploration of an inner 
spiritual one.* Contrite Western souls must accept a contemporary Asian 
verdict that ‘Western science is ignorant of the distinction between 
worldly knowledge and godly knowledge’^ and a classical Hellenic verdict 
that ‘omnia . . . ista sagacitas hominum, non sapientia, invenit*.^ 

‘The first scientific quest was concerned, not with the nature of the 
Objective Universe, but with the central problem of human fate.^ Dream- 
interpretation, Divination and Astrology, the three great branches of 
Primitive Science, all attempted to ansvv^r the most poignant questions 
about the fundamental nature of Man. These questions still remain un- 
answered. . . . We know very well that the specific quest of the early 
intuitive sciences was not taken over by the scientific disciplines which 
superseded them. . . . Because of the immense success and prestige of the 
scientific Weltanschauung ^ it was hardly noticed until recently that these 
central problems of the Human Soul had been omitted from the fields of 
Modern Science and Philosophy. ... It would be idle to contend that 
extraverted Science and Religion do not serve real human ends. Their 
social, ethical, and cultural values arc manifest. But the Soul of Man is 
still athirst for the essential things which were left behind in the pre- 
scientific limbo — things which have lain dormant but are not dead. In the 
Unconscious they await the day of resurrection, ready to break through 
whenever the spiritual quest is undertaken anew, clothed perhaps in 
strange archaic garb, and whispering their primordial longings to our 
dreaming minds. 

The negative act of spiritual purification through humility would be a 
necessary preliminary to this positive act of replenishing an empty 
Western cistern from well-springs in which the living waters of Religion 
had never run dry; and these sources for a renewal of Western Man’s 
spiritual life w'erc unlikely to be found either in Western or in Russian 
geological formations; for History and Scripture had testified with a 
conclusive unanimity that the parts of Caesar and Christ could never 
both be played by the same person or same people. If either the Ameri- 
cans or the Russians were to cast themselves for the Caesarean role of 
putting a distracted Oikoumeni into political and material order, they 
would thereby be disc^ualifying themselves for becoming candidates for 
the privilege of being chosen to be the prophets of a spiritual revival, 
while the West European peoples would have to face the hard truth that 
their recent forfeiture of their ephemeral power did not carry with it any 
guarantee that these c\-conquistadorcSf ex-proconsuls, and cx-entre- 

* Ps. cxi. lo; Prov. i. 7 and ix. 10. 

2 See Plato: Phaido, c/)-97, quoted in III. iii. 186-7. 

J P. Rdmanathan, Solicitor General of Ceylon: "I’he Mist arriai'e of Life in the VV'est , 
in The Ihbbert Journal, vol. vii, No. i (f^ondon IQ09, Williams & Norijate), p. 12. 

< Seneca: Epi%lulae Morales ad Lucilium, Kp. xc, §11. 

* See N. K. Chadwick: Poetry and Prophecy (Cambridge 1942, University Press), 
pp. 91-04. quoted in VII. vii 761. — A J T. 

^ Baynes, H. G.: Mythology of the Soul (London 1940, Daillit*re, Tindall, & Cox; i949i 
Methuen), pp. 646 and 647-8. 
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preneurs would be compensated for their material losses by the receipt of 
a consolation prize in the shape of a prophet’s mantle opportunely de- 
scending upon their shivering shoulders to cover their unwonted naked- 
ness. After having provided a Westernizing World with its leaven, its 
workshop, and its cockpit in swift succession, Western Europe under a 
future Pax Ammcana seemed likely to settle down, like Greece under 
a Pax Romana, into the uninspiring role of a museum for conserving the 
relics of a departed greatness; and in the era of a Marshall Plan and a 
Festival of Britain, as in the days of the Antonincs and Aulus Gellius, 
ex Oriente lux. 

This had been the theme of the friars* chant in the Temple of Jupiter 
that had fallen on Gibbon’s cars on the 15th October, 1764;' and, 
though the impenetrable complacency of an eighteenth-century Zeit- 
geist, in which Gibbon’s talent had been lapped, had not permitted even 
this master mind to perceive that the subject on which his muse was 
inviting him to write was Man’s mysterious spiritual ascent on the wings 
of material catastrophe,^ and not the familiar vanity of Man’s mundane 
ambitions,^ the learning that comes only through suffering had begun to 
enlighten far more commonplace souls than Gibbon’s within less than 
two centuries after the great historian had failed to catch the undertones 
of ‘the bare-footed fryars’ ’ descant. The friars’ unfading song had out- 
lasted the Forum’s brief clamour and the Campo Vaccino’s long silence; 
and by the beginning of the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era a disoriented Western moth had already begun to hover 
wistfully round an unextinguished Oriental candle, according to the 
testimony of at least one contemporary Western psychiatrist, reporting 
his own clinical experience. 

‘Despite intellectual resistance, the Unconscious of the West turns 
irresistibly to the East; for there the “heliocentric*’ structure of the Self 
has long been realised, and the greater psychological depth and insight of 
Oriental philosophy comes directly from this recognition. . . . Allusions 
to Eastern ideas are liable to occur in a [Western] patient’s material just 
at the critical juncture where the one thinj? needful is to be able to see 
things differently. These people arc seriously seeking a more comprehen- 
sive view of themselves and of the Universe than that provided by their 
own backRround. Naturally, only those who have felt cramped and stulti- 
fied by the traditional [Western] view of the Soul, which divided it 
arbitrarily into black and white, will be prompted to subject authoritative 
moral categories to psychological understanding, but, once the sheep and 
the goats have escapetl from their respective folds, they can never again 
be herded into authoritarian enclosures. . . . Our tendenev to think of 
instincts as separate and distinct entities makes it difficult 10 understand 
Psychology in terms of elementary dynamic principles ; but the Uncon- 
scious still thinks in the grand manner of •^cient China: “There are 

* The Autobiographies of Fdnard Gibbon, edited by Murray, J. (London 1896, Murray), 
p. 302. This experience of Ciibbon’s is discussed in the present Study in II. 11. 210, n. i; 
IV. iv. 58-63; and XIII. X. 98-107. See VII. vii 423-5 and 551.-5 v 

3 Kcclesiastcs had reduced this topic to a tmism by his immortal statement 01 it in the 
twelve words of the second verse of his first chapter, and, though the tom deforce 01 
niaking these dry bones live (Kzek. xxxvii. i— 10) was to be achieved bv Shelly m the 
fourteen lines of his Ozy^tuindias of Egypt, this feat was beyond the compass of Gibbon s 
ponderous genius. 
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three elements: Heaven, Earth and Man**. The a(;e-long veneration of the 
swan, the goose, and the stork is the evidence of Man*s constant need to 
find some reconciling symbol which could unite this elementary opposi- 
tion in his nature. . . . The Chinese naturalistic conception . . . reduces 
the terrors of the moral conflict, in which the Soul swings dizzily between 
salvation and perdition, to the play of natural forces — Yang and Yin.** 

In a Westernizing World mid-way through the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era, the time was indeed ripe for the onset of a new Yang- 
movement to carry Western souls back from their long obsession with 
an extraverted Physical Science towards a fresh quest for the divine 
Dweller in the Innermost.^ In the chapter of Western history that was 
now coming to a close, Western souls had disqualified themselves for 
the pursuit of this quest; for *der Gott der mir im Busen wohnt*^ does 
not act in a material medium; His activity is the passivity of Wu Wei in 
which His spiritual energy is at its acme I le would not be Himself if 
He made His epiphany in the physical energy of the external universe of 
His creation; and therefore a ^Iodcrn Western Homo Faber Mechanicus 
could fancy that he had no use for this Detis Ahsconditm^ so long as he 
was preoccupied with his own victorious assault upon his material en- 
vironment. But now, at the moment when this act of material conquest 
was being consummated by the extraordinary prowess of a scientific 
Western technology, the conqueror had been confronted by the ironical 
discovery that the very completeness of his triumph had placed in 
jeopardy, not merely the Earthly Paradise that he had seemed to be on 
the verge of recapturing, but perhaps even the survival of Life on 
Earth, which had never before been under threat of being extinguished 
by Man’s maleficence. 

The devastating agency that Western Man had thus let loose to his 
own mortal peril was not the physical force generated by splitting an 
atom; it w'as the spiritual force generated by a schism in the Soul; but, 
happily for Mankind’s prospects in both This World and an Other 
World, the inadvertently liberated y/w;/ was not c\il in its essence; its 
titanic powTr w^as capable of working as much good, if it w^ere rightly 
guided, as it was bound to work evil if it were allowed to run riot; and 
now, primed and poised for action, demonic or angelic, this potent 
spirit W'as awaiting a sign from the alchemist who had unintentionally 
liberated it from the alembic in which he had been conducting his exces- 
sively ingenious physical experiments. If he was to give himself a chance 
of self-preservation, the distractingly possessed majmln technologist 
must now recognize, and act upon, the truth that, ‘of all tools used in the 
shadow of the Moon, men arc [the] most apt to get out of order’.^ He 
must throw aside the physical tools with which he had been mastering 
his material environment, in order to concentrate his efforts on the now 


* Baynes, H. G. : Mythology of the Soul (\.ondon 1940, BaiUi^rc, Tindall, & Cox , i949i 
Methuen), pp. 505, 896, 698, and 872. 

2 See the picture with this title by George Frederic Watts in the Tate Gallery, M*"' 
bank, London. 

3 Goethe: Faust, 1. 1566, quoted in II. i. 279. ♦ See III. iii. iS?* 

5 'Vere tu es Deus absconditus, Deus Israel salvator* (Isa. xlv. 15, in the Vulgate 
Latin text). 6 Melville, H. : Moby Dick, chap. xlvi. 
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far more urgent task of re-conquering an inner spiritual world that had 
slipped out of his control while he had been engrossed in his unduly pro- 
longed child’s-play with clockwork; for this spiritual world was the field 
in which lay buried his pearl of great price* — his master tool consisting of 
his Self; and ‘what shall a man give in exchange for his soul A Western 
Man who had all but gained the whole World could not recapture his 
lost self till he had made his peace with his fellow men and women, with 
his Subconscious Human Nature, and with his God ; and he must first 
turn again to worship a Latens i)eitas^ if he was to have any hope of 
achieving an eventual reconciliation with his fellows and with himself. 
He must reorient his spiritual outlook by once more taking for his qiblah 
his father Abraham’s Mecca in place of his prospector Bentham’s New 
Jerusalem. 

If this act of reconversion was what was required of Western souls 
seeking, at the eleventh hour, to find salvation, was it possible to esti- 
mate how far they had already travelled by this date on their spiritual 
Odyssey, and what experiences they had been encountering on the way ? 
By the time w'hen, under the surface of Western Man’s spiritual life, the 
Subconscious Psyche w'as somnambulantly veering eastward, a van- 
guard of more alert-- or more apprehensive — Western spirits had been 
racing so far ahead that they had already reached a critical divide in the 
road. Hie locus est partis ubi sc via findit in amhas\^ and this parting of the 
w’ays was critical because of the contrast between the two spiritual ter- 
rains into which the forking branches led; for one of them was as invit- 
ingly sheltering as the other was deterrently bleak. 

In this valley of decision,*' w here the prodigal found himself confronted 
by the two frowning baetyls that had been waiting for his arrival there to 
bear witness against him,** his temptation was to retreat into the bosom 
of some established church enshrining some historic higher religion. 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee."^ 

In the spiritual life of the Weste* 'v World mid-w ay through the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era there w’ere already unmistakable signs of a 
movement of withdrawal that had been detected, and been stigmatized as 
‘the second bout of religiosity’ {"die zueite Rcligiosiidf)^ by a Western 
philosopher writing on the morrow' of a First W orld War.'' In the disin- 
tegration of the Hellenic Ci\dization, this tendency to seek shelter in a 
reversion to traditional religious observances had begun to be perceptible 
in the second century' B.C., after the onset of the second paroxysm of an 


* Matt. xiii. 46. xvi. 26. 

’ 'Adoro tc devote, latens Deltas’ — the first line ot the hymn, attributed to baint 
Thomas Aquinas, that, in a Catholic Western Chr t church, ^as sunp during pro- 
cessions on Corpus Christi Day. 

^ Virgil: Aeneid, Book VI, 1 . ^40. 

5 Joel ill. 14. Auden, W. H.: The Tzvo Witnesses. 

7 In the writer of this h\mn, A. M. 'Fopladv, W estern Man s subconscious psyche 
was as prescient as it was complacent in the author of The HtUoty of the Declttte anarau 
of the Homan Empire. Toplady published Hoik of Aces in A.D. i 775 i ^ y®**" before the 
date of the publication of the first volume tif Gibbon’s viork. « 1 v 

* Sec Spengler, O.: IfPer Untergang des Abendlandes^ \ol. 11 (Munich 1922, Beck), pp. 

381-3. 
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Hellenic Time of Troubles;* in the disintegration of the Sinic Civiliza- 
tion, it had come to a head under the Pax Hanica,^ 

*The second bout of religiosity is the inevitable counterpart of Caesar- 
ism, which is the final political constitution of all disintegrating civilisa- 
tions in their last phase {spdter Zivilisationen).^. . . The creations of this 
[latter-day] piety have no more originality about them than is to be found 
in the form of the Roman Imperium. There is no constructive activity, no 
development of any idea. The phenomenon resembles the [optical] effect 
of the dispersal of a mist that has been shrouding a landscape: the old 
familiar forms begin to reappear — hazily at first, and then in clearer and 
clearer outline. The content of religiosity in this second bout is, once 
again, just what it was in the first authentic early bout, save for a difference 
of nuance in the experience and expression of it. The first symptom is the 
disappearance of Rationalism; the next symptom is the emergence of the 
forms of the Early Age of Growth (der Friihzcit) ; the last symptom is the 
resurrection of the whole universe of the primitive religions, which had 
been compelled to give way to the grandiose forms of an Early [Higher] 
Religion {des Fiiihglaubens), and which now bursts out again, with an 
impetus that will not be denied, in a proletarian syncretism^ which is 
a never failing feature of every civilisation (Kultur) in this phase. 

This vista of spiritual regression becomes attractive to self-deconsc- 
crated souls even in the heyday of Rationalism, before their first experi- 
ence of the nemesis of Rationalism has begun to shake their nerve. 

‘Materialism would not be complete if it did not feel a need now and 
again to escape from its psychological tension by letting itself fall into 
mythopoeic moods, by indulging in some kind of religious ritual, and by 
finding relief from an internal pressure in allowing itself to savour the 
charm of something irrational, something alien, something bizarre and, 
in the last resort, something sheerly silly.*^ 

This gravitational pull ^^ill become doubly strong when the truant 
from the fold of an established religion has experienced — like Gibbon at 
Lausanne after the outbreak of the French Revolution — the shock of 
suddenly finding himself on the brink of a catastrophe that he had never 
foreboded. In this unhappy plight the impulse to take cover by retreating 
into the abyss of the Subconscious Psyche’s bcatifically infantile Nirrdna 
out of the storm-swept eyrie of an adult consciousness is as natural as the 
instinct of an unweaned baby kangaroo to wriggle back into its mother’s 
pouch at its first alarming encounter with the challenging presence of a 
dangerous world outside. Yet, however natural the promptings of spiri- 
tual cowardice may be, they arc seldom cither admirable or expedient; 
and a post-Christian Western Society’s temptation to seek refuge from 
the consequences of its own technological handiwork by begging for 
readmittance into the fold of a conventional Christian orthodoxy was 
neither morally nor intellectually defensible. The impulse to indulge in 
‘a second bout’ of traditional religion is, indeed, merely a manifestation, 

* See V. V. 534 and 545 - 0 - * V. v. 535 and 549* 

3 In SpenRler’s terminology, Zivilisation sif^nifics a civilization in its disintegration- 
phase, and Kultur a civilization in its growth-phase. — A.J.T. 

4 See V. V. 527-68 in the present Study. — A.J.T. 

5 Spengler, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 382-3. 


6 Ibid., p. 381- 
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on the religious plane,^ of an Archaism which, on all planes, we have 
found, in an earlier context, to be a bolt-hole that is always a trap because 
it invariably proves to be a blind alley. 

Archaistic religious movements are intellectually indefensible because 
the antecedent Rationalism that has driven a traditional religious faith 
off the field does not in reality just come and go like the fog with which 
Spengler misleadingly equates Rationalism in his simile. It would be 
nearer to the truth to identify the fog with the alien matter which a higher 
religion, after its descent from Heaven, picks up and carries along with 
it on its terrestrial journey.^ The onset of Rationalism will then assume 
the appearance of a process, not of obfuscation, but of enlightenment 
(Aufkldrung ) ; and it is a harder task for Psyche to undo the effects of en- 
lightenment by reassembling the mental fog that the advent of Rational- 
ism has once dispersed than it has been for her, in that antecedent chapter 
of her mental history, to disperse the fog by directing upon it the rays of 
enlightenment. This unaccommodating truth has been proclaimed, with 
an authority derived from personal experience, by a Muslim theologian- 
mystic who had the courage to face the loss of his religion for the 
sake of winning an opportunity of recovering it through an act of trans- 
figuration. 

‘There is no hope in returning to a traditional faith after it has once 
been abandoned, since the essential condition in the holder of a traditional 
faith is that he should not know that he is a traditionalist. Whenever he 
knows that, the glass of his traditional faith is broken. That is a breaking 
that cannot be mended, and a separating that cannot be united by any 
sew ing or putting together, except it be melted in the fire and given another 
new form.’^ 


Souls that have once had the experience of intellectual enlightenment 
can never thereafter find spiritual salvation by committing intellectual 
suicide; and, though the quest of recapturing their lost faith is in itself 
both intellectualh and morally legitimate, agnostics who embark on this 
quest will not find themselves able to worship God again in spirit and in 
truth** if they seek to open for i ^mselves a homeward spiritual path by 
deliberately closing their mind’s critical eye and by making a virtue of 
refusing henceforth to follow an argument fearlessly wherever it may 
lead them. In a would-be return to Religion, the path of intellectual 
dishonesty can lead only to worshipping we know not what;^ for Reason, 
like Faith, is a goddess with whom Man cannot lake the liberty of play- 
ing fast and loose — as though these mighty finrfiina were cringing curs 
whom a capricious human master could break in to complying slavishly 
with his wayward mood. Faith and Reason cannot be alternately dismissed 
with a kick and then called back to heel with a w'histle to suit Man’s 


volatile fancy or changing convenience. 

1 See V v’i oa. ^ ^ee \ II. \ii. •t 55 

’ Gha/zali,* Abu I I’luiid al- : Al-Mutiqidh min al-Dahil [‘The Presen ative from Krror’] 
K airo A.ii. uoi), translated hy I). U. Ma«.donald in The Religious Life and Attitude in 
Liam (Chicago loog, L’niversity of Chicago Press), p. iSo. In C. Barbier de Meynard s 
Krench translation t)f the complete text of al-t*haz/.ili’s Mumihih u\ jouiiiin AsiatiquCf 
seventh senes, vol. ix (Patis 1S77, Imprimeric Nationaie), this passage will be round on 

* John iv. 23-J4. * **• 
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If a once conventionally orthodox Muslim religious genius had been 
able to divine that it was intellectually impracticable to re-embracc a lost 
traditional religious faith telle quelle^ it ought to be manifest to an ex- 
Christian soul that the temptation to take spiritual cover is morally repre- 
hensible ; for the attempt to put Christianity into action must mean trying 
to follow Christ’s example; and the impulse of an ex-Christian on the run 
to find a hiding-place in Christ’s riven side ran directly counter to the 
spirit and significance of Christ’s incarnation. The essential and distinc- 
tive Christian belief about the nature and action of God was that a 
Person of the Trinity ‘who, being in the form of God, counted it not 
a prize to be on an equality with God’,* had been moved, by the Love 
that He was,^ to divest Himself of His divine impassibility in order to 
come down from Heaven and be made n^an and suffer death for the sake 
of us men and our salvation. 

‘[He] emptied Himself (eavTov cVeVcoo-c), taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and, being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. 

The example set by Christ for Christians was^in example, not of shrink- 
ing from the suffering inherent in Human Nature, but of accepting it for 
the sake of saving human beings whom their Creator loved with a love 
that led Him to die for them as His brethren. 

If a belief and an ideal that were the heart of Christianity did not give 
pause to an unnerved ex-Christian rationalist in panic fiighl back to the 
shelter of a traditional Christian orthodoxy, the fugitive might perhaps 
find an alternative example to fortify his moral in the history of another 
higher religion which latterly had been brought w ithin the ken of Wes- 
tern minds as a result of the technological unification of the OikoumenL 

The Mahayana, w'hich shared with Christianity, Islam, and Hinduism 
the historic role of being one of the four surviving oecumenical higher 
religions, had sprung from a Buddhist philosophy which had concen- 
trated on ethics to the e.xclusion of metaphysics and had valued ethics 
for their practical utility in offering to sentient beings a w ay of escape from 
suffering. In divining that the experience of pain was an inseparable con- 
comitant of consciousness and w^ill, the Buddha had showm a penetrating 
psychological insight. The moral w eakness of the philosophy founded on 
the Buddha’s teaching was that, in its compassionate concern to liberate 
Life from suffering, it w'as willing to condemn Life to lose its savoui by 
counselling it to relapse into a beatific subconsciousness; and Buddhism 
fell into this spiritual error because it allow^ed itself to ignore the truth 
that, in extinguishing pain at this price, Man w'as also renouncing his 
highest capacities for good. In an Hellenic spiritual environment, Gauta- 
ma’s contemporary Aeschylus had divined that, for Human Nature, 
suffering was the necessary price of learning;^ and Christianity was to 
add the revelation that suffering was also the necessary means of grace. 
The Indie philosophy had started on its course by precluding itself from 

* Phil. ii. 6, Revised Version. ^ x John iv. 8 and i6. 

3 Phil. ii. ^-8, Revised Version. 

♦ ndd€i fjLaBos, — Aeschylus: Agamemnon, 1 . 177, quoted in this Study passim. 
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taking cognizance of suffering’s spiritual and intellectual value; and, 
considering the unpropitiousncss of this start, it is remarkable and signi- 
ficant that, in the next chapter of the history of Buddhism’s spiritual 
development, one sect of Buddhists should have discovered for them- 
selves, by experience, that the evasion of suffering at any price was not a 
spiritual objective whose pursuit was a spiritually satisfying way of life. 

The spiritual fruit of this Christian lesson of Buddhist experience was] 
as we have noticed in other contexts,* the transfiguration of a philosophy 
of escape into a religion of salvation through the rejection of the Hinaya- 
nian arhat’s self-centred ideal of getting rid of his suffering self by anaes- 
thetizing his own consciousness and the adoption, instead, of the Maha- 
yanian bodhisattva’s self-sacrificing ideal of helping his fellow living 
beings to make the arduous passage to the arhat’s goal at the cost of 
postponing his own entry into his rest.^ 'J'he bodhisattva’s concern to 
rid himself of himself counts with him for so much less than his compas- 
sion for his kind that Love moves him to tarry, for an aeon if need be, in 
an excruciating state of consciousness after he has won his own right of 
entry into Nirvana by the perfect performance of an arhat’s spiritual 
exercises. ’Fhe bodhisattva has it in his power to release himself from 
suffering by crossing the threshold of Nirvana at any moment that he 
might choose, and the one desire that still fetters him to the pains of 
sentient life is the self-transcendent desire to put his own dearly bought 
experience at his fellow’s’ disposal by scr\ing them as their psychopom- 
pus.^ The transit from the IlTna>ana to the Mahayana is thus nothing 
less than a spiritual revolution, and a Christian disciple of Buddhism 
would not quarrel with the Maha^anian sect of Buddhists for calling the 
ideal of the bodhisattva ‘the Great Way’, and the ideal of the arhat ‘the 
Little Wav’, of interpreting the Buddha’s teaching; for the bodhisattva’s 
ideal w as an imitation of Christ that w as not the less authentic for being 
undesigned. 

The ideal of the bodhisattva was assuredly an example that the Wes- 
tern World could not afford to disregard in a generation in w'hich it was in 
retreat towards the inviting shcil^i* ot a traditional form of Christianity; 
for the characteristic virtue of a bodhisattva was his fortitude in with- 
standing a perpetual temptation to desert his self-assigned post in a 
world of painful action in order to take the short cut to oblivion that lay 
perpetually open to him. In the latter half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era such fortitude as this was the first .'•piritual necessity for 
Western souls on the religious plane as well as the political. In his 
politics, as we have seen,’’ W estern JMan’s task in this chapter of W'^estern 
history was to school himself to ‘living dangerously’, w ithout yielding to 
the temptation of trying to resolv e the tension esthcr by capitulating or by 
committing aggression, in an Oikoumcne tha d been ov’ertaken by the 
invention of the atomic bomb before it had achieved political unity. In 

‘ In V. V. IV 1-6 and SS2; V. m. 14S and 164, n. 3; and VII. vii. 73^ 

I 1 >S. xcv. II. ® bee IX. vin. 628. 

* See Vll. Ml. 71 Xhc rise of the ^lahrnana i** ac ounted for by a yearning, in 
Iluddhist souls, for the Christian graces ot lo\e and selt-sacnfice for a rnmitivc 

Buddhist philosophy fouffll no place. 
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his religious life in the same age, a comparable endurance in the exercise 
of self-command was the spiritual feat that was required of him. 

Western souls, apprised by experience of the limits and the nemesis of 
Rationalism, must school themselves, in their consequent quest for re- 
conciliation with God, to the prospect of finding themselves commanded 
by Conscience to check their panic impulse to try to force a premature 
entry into the Promised Land. They must repress their eagerness to take 
sanctuary again on soil hallowed by the tombs of the Patriarchs. They 
must even face the prospect that Conscience’s injunction might sentence 
them to end their days in the Wilderness, like the generation of Israelites 
who after their exodus from Egypt had had to wander in the Wilderness 
for forty years until not a man of them was left alive save Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh and Joshua the son of Nun;* and they must steel them- 
selves by recalling that in that generation the sternest test of fortitude had 
been reserved for the Israelite in whom God had been best pleased ; for 
Moses* last experience in This Life had been a tantalizing Pisgah sight^ of 
a Promised Land which his own feet were never to tread. ‘I have caused 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither*^ had 
been the last words of the Lord that had fallen on a dying Moses* cars.^ 

The temptation to run for shelter and the duty of riding the storm 
have been eloquently described by a nineteenth-century Western man 
of letters who divined, with the intuition of a poet, a truth that his genera- 
tion came and went too early to have learnt from experience. 

‘All deep earnest thinking is but the intrepid effort of the Soul to keep 
the open independence of her sea, while the wildest winds of Heaven and 
Earth conspire to cast her on the treacherous, slavish shore. But, as in 
landlessness alone resides the highest truth, shoreless, indefinite as CJod — 
so, better is it to perish in that howling infinite than be ingloriously dashed 
upon the lee, even if that were safety.’^ 

The writer of this Study, who happened to have been born into a genera- 
tion in whose time this ordeal had come to be a common Western expe- 
rience, once had a personal intimation of the truth uttered by Herman 
Melville. In the summer of a.d. 1936, in a time of physical sickness and 
spiritual travail, he dreamed, during a spell of sleep in a wakeful night, 
that he was clasping the foot of the crucifix hanging over the high altar 

> Num. xiv. 26-35 and xxvi. 64-65. 

2 Deut. xxxiv. i. ^ Dcut. xxxiv. 4. 

4 A few weeks after he had written this passage, the writer came across a charac- 
teristically sincere and noble exposition of the same idea by a Western scholar-banker 
of an older Itineration, Walter Leaf {vivebat A.D. i852-xy27), with whom the writer had 
the Rood fortune to become personally acquainted after the publication of Leaf’s Troy, 
A Study in Homeric Cco^raphy (London 1912, Macmillan), when Leaf was preparing’ 
for the press his Homer and History (London 1915, Macmillan). 

‘I am sure that we are working toRcther to w'ln a new form in which all the hearts of 
men will a^ain be able to join in common w'orship, as they have hardly been able to do 
for many years. But the time does not seem near yet; and meanwhile a great deal of pain- 
ful lonely groping has to be done by each one for himself. New faiths, like children, must 
be brought forth in sorrow, and many souls will have to pass through struggles greater than 
they can bear. ... 1 feel that the minds of all men are slowly working their way from 
Trouble to Truth’ (W^altcr Leaf, letters w'rittcn on the ist and the 4th April, 1894, to 
Charlotte M. Symonds, before their marriage on the 22nd May, 18941 Walter Leaj 
(London 1932, John Murray), by Charlotte M. Leaf, pp. 180 and 182). 

s Melville, I lerman : Moby Dick, chap, xxiii. 
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of the Abbey of Ampleforth and was hearing a voice saying to him 
Amplexus expecta (‘Cling and wait*). 

An impetuous spiritual traveller on the road back to Religion from 
Agnosticism might be inclined to interpret this dream as an irresolute 
soul’s subconscious apologia; and the postponement of a decision that 
was ripe for being taken would indeed convict the procrastinator of a 
culpsble weakness of will ; but the judgement on Fabius must be founded 
on a right reading of his situation and his motive; and in the spiritual 
circumstances of a twentieth-century Western Society an ex-agnostic 
who took expectans expectavi^ for his watchword, without allowing him- 
self to cry ‘Make haste, O Lord, to help me*,^ would be clear of the im- 
putation of irresoluteness if his motive for resisting the temptation to 
pray for a shortening of the term of his trial was a resolve to face and act 
upon the truth that in a latter-day Western spiritual Odyssey the dire 
passage of I'ime was a necessary means of grace in virtue of its being an 
inevitable source of suffering. 

This spiritual necessity for a painful period of probation could have 
been short-circuited with impunity only if it had been possible for a 
twentieth-century Western ci-devant Christian agnostic to take a tradi- 
tional form of Christianity as he found it; but this would have meant 
taking it back as he had left it ; and that would have been no solution for 
either the agnostic’s or the Church’s contemporary problem; for the pro- 
gressive decay of a belief in, and an allegiance to, an ancestral religion, 
which had been the note of a Western Society’s spiritual history since 
the latter decades of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, had 
not been due solely to Modern Western Man’s perversity nor even solely 
to his bewitchment by his intellect’s entrancing scientific discoveries 
and by this fascinating science’s lucrati\c technological fruits. The re- 
sponsibility for Modern Western Man’s apostasy w^as shared with the 
apostate by a Western Christian Church that had eventually alienated 
its long-suffering votaries by its grie\ous sins of both heart and head.^ 

The moral scandal through W'hich the Western Church had forfeited 
Western Man’s esteem had been a schism that it had allowed to rankle 
into the savage Western Wars of Religion {satvivbant a . d . 1562 - 1660 ); 
and the morally shattering effect of this resort to military force in pur- 
suance of an ecclesiastical feud has been noticed in this Study in earlier 
contexts.** The intellectual scandal which had consummated a Western 
Church Militant’s self-stultification in Western eves had been its re- 
action to a Modern Western movement of intcH'^c^ual enlightenment 
(Atifkldrung) for which the W’ars of Religion had opened the door and 
the subsequent Scientific Revolution had pc.' ed the way. 1 he Western 
Christian churches’ response to an intellectual challenge which their 
moral iniquity had brought upon them had 0 * to discredit theinselves 

intellectually as well. They had taken the stand that their traditional 
creed, including the whole cumulus of accretions acquired from pre- 
Christian pagan religions and from Hellenic science and philosophy, was 

* Ps. xxxix. i, in the Vulgate Latin Uxt, Ps. xl. i, m the Fnglish A.V. 

* Ps. xl. 16. ’ 3 See IV. IV. 583-4. 

* Sec IV. iv. i4a-3, 150, 184, 2x7-8, and 643-5; V. v. 669-71; V. vi. 317. 
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an organic unity in which all articles of belief were equally sacrosanct; 
and they had fought as stubbornly to retain an exploded Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, Aristotelian theology, and Isiac or Cybelene mythology as if this 
pre-Christian flotsam* had been as close to the heart of Christianity as 
the truth that God is Love and as God’s witness to this truth in Christ’s 
incarnation and crucifixion. These were the issues on ^hich the Western 
Christian churches’ once obedient flock had parted company with their 
ecclesiastical shepherds. 

‘The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed that 
which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither 
have ye brought again that which w'as driven away, neither have ye sought 
that w^hich was lost; but with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them.’^ 

And, though, by the middle of the twentieth century, a quarter of a mil- 
lennium had passed since the flock had begun to scatter, the issues that 
had driven sheep and shepherds apart w'cre still standing like a wall 
betw’ecn them. 

It was true that in the meantime the churches had ceased to assert 
their creeds and claims by force of arms; yet they had persisted in 
making W'ar an instrument of ecclesiastical .policy so long as they had 
been able to persuade any secular governments to put their armed forces 
at the churchmen’s service. The churches had also been jettisoning one 
after another of their non-Christian intellectual paraphernalia; yet they 
had clung to them till they had become untenable and had abandoned 
them with the reluctance of a mother throw ing her child to the wolves or 
of a senile mundane empire recognizing the independence of disaffected 
and insurgent provinces which it has showm itself impotent either to 
reconcile or to re-subduc. The estranging issues thus still remained open 
250 years or more after the date at which they had come to a head ; and, 
whatever God’s eventual judgement on unfaithful shepherds and truant 
sheep might be, it w'as manifest, even to human eyes, in the writer’s gene- 
ration {zivihat A.D. 1889- ), that a change of heart was required on 

both sides. The streams must be cleansed of the mud that had fouled the 
waters, and the land must be cleared of the jungle that had overgrown 
the pastures, before the flocks could return without being confronted 
immediately with a choice betw'een scattering again and staying to die of 
hunger and thirst. 

At this point a champion of a traditional orthodoxy might be moved to 
ask by what authority this process of purification was to be carried out. 
Supposing that churchmen w'cre to concede that a purification w'as neces- 
sary, must they not also insist that this task was the Church’s preroga- 
tive.^ Would semi-penitent agnostics have the effrontery to claim that 
they would be better hands at winnowing the chaff out of the wheat than 
the official heirs of an unbroken apostolic succession ? Would th( pro- 
digal have the hardihood to stipulate that his re-entry into his father s 
house must be conditional on its being guaranteed to him in advance 
that the Church w'ould submit its time-honoured traditions to his phili- 
stine judgement } These questions w'ould be legitimate and pertinent 
enough to require an answer; and the present writer’s personal answ'er 
* See VII. vii. 455-6. * Ezek. xxxiv. 4. 
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to them would be that the task of winnowing the chaff out of the tradi- 
tional forin of Christianity— or any other living higher religion— was a 
task to which both the two human parties to the case would find their 
own unaided judgement and insight unequal. An agnostic who could 
show a valid scientific warrant for challenging the Church’s apostolic 
authority would be plunging out of his own depth if he then went on to 
claim for himself an alternative scientific authority to replace a tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical chart by a revolutionary lay blue-print; for a petri- 
fied higher religion could not be requickened by methods that might 
serve for reconditioning an obsolete industrial plant. A futuristic recon- 
struction of Christianity by reconverted agnostics and an archaistic 
restoration of it by trustees of a traditional orthodoxy would both be 
impracticable for the same reason; and the reason was that no human 
hands could anticipate the operation of the Holy Spirit.* 

If it were then to be asked how the dayspring from on high had ever 
come to visit human souls through God’s tender mercy, ^ the answer 
would be that ‘whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he recciveth*, and that, ‘if ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as sons.’^ If Christianity was to be requickened in 
agnostic Western souls through a winnow^ing of the chaff out of the 
wheat, this palingcncsia could be achieved only through suffering; and 
suffering is an experience that takes Time— and takes it at a length w^hich 
is proportionate to the measure of the chastening that is required for the 
sufferer’s salvation. If this is the truth, then what was required, above 
all things, of homeward-faring agnostic Western souls in the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era was the creative endurance exemplified in 
the age-long ministries of the bodhisattvas. Resisting the temptation to 
hide themselves in the rock, and facing the blast of the rushing mighty 
wind-^ that bloweth where it listeth,^ these pilgrims through the Valley 
of the Shadow' of Death’ must let suffering do its unhurr^dng work within 
them till, in the fullness of times and seasons which it w'as not for them 
to know,** they should receive power’ through the anguish of being born 
of the spirit.**^ 

{ d ) THE ‘law’ oe psychological compensation 

A reader who has had the patience to follow' the foregoing argument 
from its opening in a prospect of technological unemployment to its 
close in a vigil in expectation of a Day of Pentccc^st may be inclined to 
ask the sceptic’s question ‘How' can these things be. ?’“ 

In a world whose economic and political life had been caught in the 
grip of regimentation, how* could there be any hope of a spiritual revival 
on the religious plane? Does not this specnlition conflict with previous 
findings in this Study? Have not the chapt« . dealing with encounters 
betw’cen contemporaries led to the conclusion that every culture is an 
organic whole in which all the parts pro\c, on trial, to be interdependent, 
however independent of one another some of them may seem to be at 

* Acts ii. 1-4. » I ukc I. 78- . „ ^ *“-..^“ 7 . 

* Matt. iii. 12. Acts ii. 2. * John 111. 8. 1 s. xxiii. 4. 

* Acts i. 7. • Acts 1. 8. John in. 8. " John 111. 9. 
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first sight ?‘ And have we not noticed^ that, among the processes or ten- 
dencies that are thus apt to spread from one part of a body social to 
another, mechanization is apt to be particularly infectious ? In previous 
chapters of the present Part of this Study^ we have been watching the 
spread of regimentation from the economic to the political plane of life 
in an Industrialized Western Society. What ground could there be there 
for expecting to sec the process of infection come to a halt at this point, 
if a body social is the highly conductive medium that we have found it to 
be? We have quoted Bergson’s authority for the possibility that ‘la 
mecanique, cn se devcloppant, pourra se retourner centre la mystique* 
and this was surely what was to be expected if we have been on the right 
track in our findings that the fabric of Society is highly conductive. Has 
this finding now to be disavowed ? Or, if it holds good, does it not open 
up a different prospect for the Western Society than the vista that we 
have been sketching ? Does it not suggest that, in a chapter of Western 
history that was on the horizon in a.d. 1952, the religious plane of life, so 
far from being likely to be a scene of spiritual travail coming to flower in 
spiritual creation, was likely to succumb to the arid social climate of 
regimentation which had come to prevail on the economic and political 
planes already? If it is in truth the nature of any culture to be all of 
a piece, could the religious life of the Western World have any chance of 
escaping the blight of a creeping paralysis which had fastened upon its 
economic life in the restrictive practices of Trade Unionism and on its 
political life in the ethos of a conscientious but uncnthusiastic civil 
seivice? 

The answer to this hypothetical objection would be that it had sprung 
from a misconception arising from the ambiguity of the phrase ‘all of a 
piece* ; for a fabric might be said to be all of a piece so long as it was a 
seamless web, even if the threads interw'ovcn in it were of diverse stuffs, 
diverse twists, and diverse colours, while alternatively the same phrase 
might be used to describe a web whose texture was homogeneous in the 
sense that the interwoven threads were uniform with one another. If the 
latter and ampler of these two senses had been the one in which we had 
found the structure of a body social to be ‘all of a piece*, this finding 
would indeed have been incompatible with a vista of the Western Civili- 
zation’s prospects in which a regimentation of its life on the economic and 
political planes might still leave room on the religious plane for freedom 
and creativity; but this is not in fact the true account of our finding. The 
truth is that the interdependence which we have observed in the relation 
between the several parts of a body social is the interdependence of inter- 
woven elements that differ from one another in kind ; and our forecast of 
the Western Civilization’s prospects, so far from being in contradiction 
with this observation, has been partly founded upon it. Our observation 
that all the elements of a culture are apt to be interdependent was the 
ground for our prediction that some revolutionary change in the Wes- 
tern Society’s religious life was likely to occur as a result of the revolu- 

> For this thesis, see IX. viii. 530-64. 

* In IV. iv. 125-7. * PP- 561-604, above. 

* Bergson, H.: Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion (Paris 1932, Alcan), 
p. 252, quoted in this Study in IV. iv. 126. 
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tionary changes produced in the Western Society’s economic and 
political life by the psychological effects of the mechanization of its 
technology ; but changes that are intcr-related and concomitant do not, 
on that account, all have to take a single uniform course. 

Indeed, so far from the regimentation of Western life on the economic 
and political planes being likely to induce a regimentation of Western 
life on the religious plane as well, it seemed likely to militate against this; 
for one of the devices by which Life achieves the tour deforce of keeping 
itself alive is by compensating for a deficit or a surplus in one department 
by accumulating a surplus or incurring a deficit in another. Considering 
the importance of this ‘law’s’ role in Life’s perpetual struggle for survival, 
we should expect a priori that, in a social milieu in which, as in the twen- 
tieth-century Western case in point, there is a deficit of freedom or sur- 
plus of regimentation in Economics and Politics, the combined effect of 
the working of ‘the law of interdependence’ and ‘the law of compensa- 
tion* would be to produce a surplus of freedom or deficit of regimentation 
in Religion. This had, for example, been the history of the Hellenic 
Civilization in its universal state. After the wars and social conflicts of 
an Hellenic Time of Troubles had been effectively suppressed by the im- 
position of an Augustan Peace, the psychic energy that had thus been 
deprived of its former vent in Politics and Economics had found a new 
vent in Religion. The dullness of a world in which War had been banished 
to anti-barbarian frontiers beyond the horizon,* and in which the sterili- 
zation of Politics had taken the heart out of public speaking,^ had been 
effectively relieved on the religious plane by a compensatory outbreak of 
Christian martyrdom. This psychological compensation had been effec- 
tive because there could be no surer way of making Life worth living 
again than to rediscover a cause for which it was 'worth sacrificing it. It 
will be seen that this chapter of Hellenic history was a precedent that was 
significant for Western prospects. 

One lesson of this Hellenic episode was that in Life there is always an 
irreducible minimum of psychic energy that will insist on discharging 
itself through some cliannel or ler, but it is equally true, as we have 
observed in an earlier context,^ that there is also a maximum limit to the 
quantity of psychic energy which Life has at its disposal; and from this 
it follow^s that, if a reinforcement of energy is required for putting a 
greater drive into one activit> , the requisite additional supply will have 
to be obtained by making economies of energy in other quarters. Life’s 
device for economizing energy is mechanization. For example, by making 
the beating of the heart and the alternating inflation and deflation of the 
lungs automatic in the human body, Life had released human thought 
and will for other uses than the continual maintenance of physical vita- 
lity from moment to moment. If a consciou 't of thought and act of 
will had nev'er ceased to be required for the initiation of each successive 
breath and successive heart-beat, no human being would ever have had 
any margin of intellectual 01 volitional energy to spare for doing anything 
else than just keeping alive; or, to state the point more accurately, no 
sub-human being w'^ld ever have succeeded in becoming human. On 

* See VI. vii. 122—3. * ^ 
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the analogy of this creative effect of the economy of energy in the life of 
Man’s body physical, we might surmise that, in the life of his body social, 
Religion would be likely to be starved so long as thought and will were 
pre-occupied with Economics (as they had been in the West since the 
Industrial Revolution) and with Politics (as they had been in the West 
since the Western renaissance of a deified Hellenic state) ;* and we might 
infer from this that the regimentation that was now being imposed on the 
Western Society’s economic and political life would be likely to liberate 
Western souls for fulfilling the true end of Man by glorifying God and 
enjoying Him once again. 

This happier spiritual prospect was at least a possibility in which a 
dispirited generation of Western men and women might catch a beckon- 
ing gleam of kindly light; and, w 4 th this possibility in view, an historian 
recalling the history of the emergence of the Western Civilization out of a 
post-Hellenic interregnum would recollect that, in that episode, a psychic 
energy that had been transferred from Economics to Religion during an 
antecedent Hellenic Civilization’s disintegration had eventually pro- 
duced, as an incidental economic by-product of a life in which Religion 
had come to be the lode-star, economic effects which had been bejond 
the compass of a Roman oecumenical government commanding the 
total resources of a great society and the skill, experience, and good w^ill 
of an admirable professional ci\il service. A decline and fall of agricul- 
ture in Italy, w^hich the imperial Roman regime had proved as impotent 
to arrest as had their republican predecessors the Gracchi, was not onlj 
arrested but was reversed by monks of the Benedictine Order following 
the rule of a founder who had prescribed for his spiritual sons a daily 
stint of manual labour as an alternative way of serving God that would 
provide a psychologically wholesome foil to the singing of the Liturgy.^ 

This first chapter of Western history might perhaps repeat itself in a 
chapter that, in a.d. 1952, still lay unw ritten in the womb of the Future. 
The transfer of psychic energy to Religion from Economics might once 
again save Homo Economicus from himself by sa\ ing him from the neces- 
sity of artificially reducing his economic productivity as the only means 
at his command for defending himself against the noxious effects of an 
excessive economic appetite. In previous chapters’ we have noticed 
that the demonic physical ‘drive* w^hich Modern Western Man had put 
into his economic activities through the mechanization of his tt chnology 
had manufactured a psychological brake for itself by generating the 
trade-union spirit in the industrial working class and the civil-servicc 
spirit in the middle class. These defensive psychic mechanisms had 
proved effective for the negative purpose for which they had been moun- 
ted; but they had protected Homo Faber Mechaniciis against the tyranny 
of his clockwork at the cost of taking the heart out of his handiw'ork, and 
they had taken the heart out of his handiwork at the cost of depotentiat- 
ing economic activities on w’hich the mechanization of Technology had 
placed too grievously heavy a psychic load. It might be that, in the long 


* See X. ix. 7-15. 

* Sec III. ill. 266, with the passages quoted there, in footnotes 2 and 3, from naint 

Benedict's Rule. ^ On pp. 563-74 and 604-6, above. 
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run the transfer of energy from Economics to Religion would justify 
itself from the chartered accountant’s, as well as from the spiritual pas- 
tor’s, point of view. 

If the transfer of energy from Religion to Economics at the opening 
of the Modern Age of Western history had shot a bolt that had subse- 
quently come home to roost like a boomerang in the economic field, it 
was conceivable that a re-transfer of energy from Economics to Religion 
at the opening of a post-Modern Age might ultimately come to a self- 
stultified Western Homo Economicus's rescue. Under the aegis of Reli- 
gion, Western Man might find himself able to handle with spiritual 
impunity the material power thrust into his hands by the mechaniza- 
tion of Western technology. A neo-pagan Frankenstein who had been 
enslaved by the monster that he had made might live to become this 
monstrous mechanism’s once more Christian master; for, if the Western 
Society’s progressive economic self-defeat since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had proved the truth of the saying in the Gospels that ‘from him 
that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away from him*,' this 
saying was inseparable from its context ‘that unto every one which hath 
shall be given’, and this complementary logton >vas illustrated in the 
legend of Solomon’s choice in his dream by night at Gibeon.^ When the 
dreamer had responded to God’s challenging invitation ‘Ask what I shall 
gi\c thee* by asking God to give his servant an understanding heart to 
judge (iod’s people, he had been rewarded for his unselfseeking choice 
of a spiritual gift by being given, over and above this, the mundane 
riches and honour for which he had not asked. Phis Syriac legend might 
he taken by Western souls as a parable of the choice before them in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era. 

* I ukc XIX. 26. Cp. Luke MU. i8, Mdtt. Mil. 12, Mark i\. 25. 

* I Kings 111. 415. 
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F, THE STRAITS AHEAD 

I F the foregoing appreciation of the prospects of the Western Civiliza- 
tion in A. D. 1952 has not fallen altogether wide of the mark, the general 
conclusion that is to be drawn from it is not obscure. At this date the 
feat that had to be performed by Western navigators on the face of 
the waters of History was to pilot their vessel, without disaster, through 
perilous straits in the hope of making their way into more open waters 
beyond; and in this post-Christian Odyssey there was more than one 
passage to be negotiated and more than one kind of ordeal to be faced. 

In terms of our IVIeditcrrancan mandme simile, we may compare the 
social and spiritual enterprise to which these Western adventurers were 
committed in the twentieth century of the Christian Era with the navi- 
gational task confronting Hellenic mariners in the sixth century b.c. who 
had bidden farewell to their Ionian homeland and had set sail westward 
rather than submit to the alien dominion of un-I lellcnic-minded Achac- 
menidae. Following in Odysseus* wake, these Phocaean seafarers would 
have first to negotiate the straits between Sicily and Italy without ap- 
proaching cither an Italian shore where they would be pounced upon by 
the monster Scylla or a Sicilian shore where they would be engulfed by 
the w'hirlpool Charybdis; but, if, by managing to steer their course along 
the narrow fairway through this first danger-zone, they should succeed 
in making the friendly port of Marseilles, they would not there find 
themselves at rest in the haven where they would be;* for their bold and 
skilful negotiation of the Straits of Messina would merely have carried 
them from the inner basin into the outer basin of the Mediterranean, 
W'ithout having liberated them from the imprisoning shores of their land- 
locked native sea. 

If they were to reach the boundless waters of a globe-encompassing 
Ocean, these voyagers must put to sea again from the sheltering harbour 
of their mother country’s daughter city in order to make for the Straits 
of Gibraltar between the Pillars of Hercules, w here this pair of menacing 
mountains, towering above the African and the European shore and 
threatening, from either flank, to fall upon any ship audacious enough to 
run the gauntlet without their leave, were visible embodiments ot Im- 
perial Carthage’s decree that no I lellcnic vessel was ever to sail on through 
this golden gate leading out from the landlocked waters into the main. 
And here w^oc betide the Hellenic mariner who allowed himself to be 
intimidated by his adversary’s veto into following the 'Pheban Pindar’s 
poor-spirited advice to his Agrigcntinc patron 'Pheron. 

‘And now '^Pheron’s achiev'ernents have carried him to the limit' they 
have brought him to the Pillars of Hercules on his long voyage from home; 
and what lies beyond this terminus is out of bounds (a^aroe) for all men, 
wise or witless. 1 will not pursue this venture. 1 should deserve to lose my 
senses if I did this senseless tiling!*^ 

* Ps. rvii. 30. 

^ Pindar* Odes in Honour of Victors in the Olympic Games, Ode iii, 11. 43 45- 
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Ne plus ultra! These were the very words that a forbidding Cartha- 
ginian statesmanship had been intending to extort from defeatist Hel- 
lenic lips; and, so long as this self-imposed Hellenic psychological 
inhibition held, no Hellenic explorer would ever sail on to test the truth of 
a later poet's intuition that the untried passage of the Ocean would prove 
to be the avenue to a New World.* More than two thousand years were 
to pass before Columbus s victorious defiance of the veto once imposed 
by a jealous Carthage was to be commemorated, in the device of ‘the 
dollar sign , by the first sovcicign on whose globe-encircling dominions 
the Sun could never set .^ On coins minted for Charles V out of American 
bullion, the antistrophic words Plus ultra! wcie triumphantly inscribed 
on a scroll displayed behind the minatory pair of pillars and the moral 
was one which a twentieth-century Odysseus ought to take to heart if 
this series of episodes in the history of the art of navigation was an apt 
parable of the spiritual voyage on which his sails were set. 

In the interpretation of this parable in terms of the Western Civiliza- 
tion’s prospects, the finding of a passage between Scylla and Charybdis 
signified the negotiation of the Western World’s immediate problem of 
finding some w'ay of avoiding self-destruction without falling into self- 
stultification. Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era the Western Society w'as in imminent danger of destroying itself by 
failing to stop making War now that a demonic drive had been put into 
War by the progress of a Western physical science; and it was in hardly 
less imminent danger of stultifying itself by seeking asylum from War 
and Class-Conflict in Circe’s pig-sty. If post-Christian Western souls 
did succeed in threading their way between these two immediate perils, 
they w'ould ow'e their happy issue out of this affliction to an inspiration to 
take Religion as the mark on which they were once more to set their 
course; but an impulse to return to Religion would not in itself suffice to 
bring tlie Western pilgrims’ ships out of inland waters into open sea; for 
the call of Religion was being uttered in diverse tongues;^ and the ques- 
tions to which the agnostic Western pioneer in search of a Christian 
oracle w'ould ha\c, at his own pei.*, to find an answer for himself, were: 

‘Are all apostles? Arc all prophets? Arc all teachers? . . . Have all the 
Kifts of healing? . . . Do all interpret ?’5 

In this spiritual ordeal the forbidding Piilars of Hercules w’cre a pair 
of rival authoritarian and dogmatic faiths, both of v. hich alike were offer- 


* Soncia Metlca, 11 . 164-79, quoted in IT. 1. 263, n. i. 

‘ Set IX. Mil 42S, n. 9. 

^ See lta\montl, \\a\te 'J he Silftr Dollars of Sotth and Aniert a (Nc\^ York 

\Va\le UaMiiond, Inc.) lor pholoKraphs ot didla’*' ».oinccl 'o the Spanish Cro\cn, 
over a senes ot reigns ranging from Charles \ 's (regnubul \ n. iSiO-56) to the brcal^up 
of the Spanish I’hnpire of the Indies in the ninetee' . ' iLMur> of the Christian Era, 
''rhith displav the pair of pillars with the motto Plm u On 46 of the 6, specimens 
(not counting ‘necessit\ coins’) ot ‘pillar t\pt’ coins iitie repioducecl, including the 
earliest in the seiits, Charles \ ’s coin tiom Santo Domingo (p. 18, No. 1), the two ''orcls 
are inscribed on a single scroll linking the pillars (and passing behind an heraldic shield 
inserted between the pillars on coins ot this t\pe minted tor the Bourbons). Ori ntteen 
specimens, each of the two pillais is wreathed in a scpaiale scroll of its own, with Plus 
inscribed on the lett-hand stroll and ‘Ultra’ on the right-’ and scroll On six si^ciniens, 
including I’hihp IT’s dollar minted ir IVru (reproduced in Supplement, p. 3, No. A i), 
the motto is inscribed bemnd 01 abo\c the pillars without being mounted on a scroll. 

" 1 Cor. xii. 28. * * ^o*"- *V- 30 . 
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ing to the storm-tossed voyager an everlasting Nirvana in their stony 
bosoms and were threatening him with the eternal punishment that had 
been inflicted on the Flying Dutchman if he were to be so impious and 
so fool-hardy as to reject their offer and sail on past them out into the 
blue. From the one shore this ultimatum was being delivered to Western 
souls by a Christian heresy in which the stone of Communism had been 
substituted for the bread ^ of the Gospel, and from the other shore by a 
Christian Orthodoxy in which the body of Christ,^ who had ‘come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly*, ^ had 
been petrified into a pillar of salt^ by a backward -looking ecclesiastical 
tradition. To dare the passage between these two frowning Pillars of 
Hercules was a venture that might daunt even a mariner whose moral 
had been fortified by a previous success in making his way safely be- 
tween ScyllaandCharybdis. Put, if, at this supremely critical point in his 
voyage, the pilgrim were to feel his heart failing, he might recover his 
courage and initiative by taking his oracle from Paul’s First Iipistle to 
the Corinthians: 

‘Covet earnestly the best gifts ; and yet sh<)w I unto you a more excel- 
lent way. *5 

If a contrite humility was the first of the Christian virtues that were 
necessary for the Western pilgrim’s saUation, an indomitable endurance 
was the second. What was required of him at this hour was to hold on his 
course and to trust in God’s grace; and, if he prayed God to grant him a 
pilot for the perilous passage, he would find the bodhisattva psycho- 
pompus w’^hom he was seeking in a Francesco Hernardonc of Assisi, who 
was the most god-like soul that had been born into the Western World so 
far. A disciple of Saint h'rancis who followed faithfully enough in the 
saint’s footsteps to participate in the saint’s gift of receiving Christ’s 
stigmata would know, with the knowledge that comes only through 
suffering, that his sacrifice had been accepted by the Lord.** Asperges me 
hyssopo et mnndaborj 

* Matt. vii. g; Luke xi. ii. ^ i Cor. xii. 27; Fph. iv. 12. 

J John X. xo. 4 Gen. xix. 26. 5 x Cor. xit. 31. 

Gen. IV. 3-7. 

’ Ps. 1 . 9, in the Vulyatc Latin text; Ps. li. 7, in the Knglish Authorized Version. 



X. B (ii) (a), ANNEX I 

THE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF SURVIVAL 
AND REVIVAL AS ALTERNATIVE EXPLANA- 
TIONS OF THE EMERGENCE OF THE MEDIE- 
VAL ITALIAN CITY-STATES 

During the post-Napolconic decades of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when Italians who had been arbitrarily resubjected to an 
ancicn regime were demanding their national unity and independence 
in the name of the French ideas of a.d. 1789, one of the forms in which 
this demand was expressed was a claim to the restoration of the con- 
stitutional liberties that had once been won and enjoyed by the Medieval 
Italian urban communes; and a feeling that the strength of this claim 
would be proportionate to the length of their ancestors* historical tenure 
of these allegedly prescriptive political rights moved a tendencious 
school of Romantic Italian historians, taking their cue from Savigny, 
the German historian of the renaissance of Roman Law in the West, 
to maintain that the communes* which had begun to make their mark 
on the stage of Early Medieval Italian history in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era were no new arrivals there and then, but were 
none other than the original city-states of a pre-Roman and Roman 
Italy w'hich, on this hvpothesis, had mutely survived the Hellenic 
Civilization’s lapse into social anarchy in the third century of the same 
era, its subsequent last rally under the crushing aegis of a Diocletianic 
totalitarian regime, and its final dissolution in an interregnum preceding 
the emergence of a nascent Western Christian Hellenistic Society. 
According to this romantic thesis the ‘ancient’ Italian city-states had 
continued, through all these vicissitudes, to be going concerns. They 
had temporarily been ‘off the record’ without ever having lost their 
identity, and the epiphany of tl Medieval communes in the eleventh 
century was not the ‘ancient’ city-states’ rebirth, but merely their 
re-emcrgcncc.’ 

Considering that a progressive decay of constitutional self-govern- 
ment is the dominant note of Hellenic political history throughout the 
span of more than six hundred years intervening b‘‘tvveen the generation 
of Philip of Macedon and the generation of Dio».letian of Doclea, the 
burden of proof surely rests on the shoulders of th.c advocates of a thesis 
that the self-gov'crning institutions of the Italian citv-states resisted the 
elsewhere v'iclorious forces of disintegration so successfully that they 
managed to survive even the final scries of 'istiting catastrophes that 
gave the Hellenic Civilization its coup de In this instance the 

urgumcfitum ex silentio is one that decidedly requires an ansvv'cr. Yet 

* See Goetz. W : Sitzunashtiichtc Jtr Iht\niuhni Akudemie dcr Wis^emchaften, philo- 
sophisch-histonschc Abtcilung. JahrynoR 1944. Hctt i CMunich 1944. Beck), pp. 5 and 

* This point is ^ightl3^mpha^ized by Goetz, op. cit., pp. 108-9. 
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this argument remains unrefuted; and the formidable negative case 
against the thesis that the Medieval Italian communes were derived 
from the ‘ancient* Italian city-states without any breach of historical 
continuity is confirmed by a positive consideration which would appear 
to be conclusive. 

In the Medieval Italian communes the civic magistrates bore the title 
‘consuls* ; and the advocates of the thesis that a Medieval Italian civic 
self-government goes back, without a break, to ‘ancient* origins will be 
hard put to it to explain how and why and when the cities of Italy had 
come to adopt a piece of constitutional nomenclature which, in ‘ancient* 
times, had been foreign to all of them with the sole exception of Rome. 
After Rome had made herself the queen of Italy and the rest of the 
Hellenic World through the prowess of Roman armies led by Roman 
consuls, no state-member of a Roman commonwealth of city-stalcs 
would ever ha\ e ventured to call its municipal magistrates ‘consuls’ in 
lieu of the traditional local title, whatever this might happen to be. If 
the civic institutions of the Medieval Italian communes had really been 
handed down from days before the Roman conquest, then their supreme 
magistrates would still have borne the title meddices tutici in ex-Oscan- 
speaking communities and the title praetares or dictator in cx-Latin- 
speaking communities. If their institutions had been of Roman origin, 
then their magistrates would have been called duumviri or quattuorviri. 
If they had dated from the last century of the Principate they would 
have been called curator. If they had dated from the post-Diocletianic 
Age they would have been called defensor civitatis. But they could 
never have been given the Roman title ‘consuls* until the official aboli- 
tion of the Roman Consulate by the Emperor Justinian in a.d. 541* 
had become so immemorially old an accomplished fact that the term 
had had time to fade out of the field of practical politics into an academic 
limbo of historical memories. Then, and not till then, this term ‘consul’ 
would have come to be at the disposal of any academic-minded con- 
stitution-maker who might be attracted by it — and it would, of course, 
possess the supreme attraction of being associated historically with 
memories of the greatest age in the history of the most potent of all 
Hellenic city-states. 

This tell-tale internal evidence inherent in the history of the title 
‘consuls* is confirmed by external evidence testifying that, in the parts 
of Italy conquered by the Lombards in and after a.d. 568, the last 
vestiges of civic self-government were effaced by new institutions for 
governing the cities through officers appointed by, and answerable to, 
the kings and dukes who ruled over the Lombard successor-states of the 
Constantinopolitan Roman Empire on Italian ground; and these new 
Lombard royal and ducal officials in Italian cities bore such new titles 
as ‘counts’, ‘viscounts (/ofo/>arrt/)*, ‘Schulthcisse’, indices, 

decani. During the interval of four hundred years bclw'een the comple- 
tion of the Lombard conquests and the rise of the Medieval Italian 
city-states, the surviving contemporary documents and other records 
show no trace of the currency cither of the Medieval Italian title 
1 See V. vi. 1 1 1 and 224. 
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‘consuls’ or of any of the pre-Lombard titles of Italian civic magistracies 
dating from the Roman or pre-Roman Age.* 

This testimony borne by indisputable facts in the field of constitu- 
tional nomenclature tells conclusively in favour of the view that the 
communes which made their epiphany in Italy in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era were walking ghosts of the ‘ancient’ Italian city- 
states and were not living survivals of them; for the use of the word 
‘consuls’ to designate their magistrates shows that the eleventh- century 
Italian constitution-makers were playing at a resuscitation of ‘ancient* 
republican institutions, consecrated in their tradition of the glories of 
‘Ancient Rome’, with the same deliberate and sclfconscious pedantry 
as was to be displayed, in their day, by the authors of the French consti- 
tution of the 25th December, 1799. 

This vein of antiquarianism, which betrays the lack of any genuine 
continuity between the Medieval Western Italian city-states and the 
Late Hellenic city-states that had previously occupied some of the same 
sites on Italian ground, was not, of course, the creative source of the 
revival of a defunct Hellenic political institution in the life of a growing 
Western Civilization. Even in Italy the consciousness of a Roman past 
was exceedingly nebulous from the eighth to the thirteenth century of 
the Christian Era,^ and these centuries included the period of gestation 
preceding the re-birth of the City-State in Italy. Down to the thirteenth 
century this successful Medieval Western revival of the Hellenic City- 
State was an unconscious, not a conscious, response to the challenge 
of new needs* (in contrast to the abortive Medieval Western revival of 
the Roman Empire, vshich was selfconscious at every stage). The pre- 
ponderance of the part played in this particular renaissance by the 
subconscious depths of the Psyche is indicated by the fact that Italy — 
where a gleam of selfconsciousness is registered in the coining of the 
antiquarian title ‘consuls’ — was only one of a number of localities in 
a Medieval Western C'hristendom in which the resuscitation of the 
Hellenic institution of the City-State occurred more or less simul- 
taneously. 'Phis was a Pan-IIesperian movement in which Flanders, 
Germany, France, the Iberian 'eniiisula, and England vv’ere implicated, 
as well as Italy. The demands for gi eater security of person and property 
which evoked the first rudiments of Western civic self-government 
were rife in Transalpine Western Europe perhaps at least as early as 
in Italy.'* In presenting such demands, are we to suppose that ‘the 
townsfolk of Northern France, Flanders, and Italy were taking their 
stand on Ancient Roman ideals? Is it not miuh more likely that the 
pressure of an emergency which was the same everywhere was the 
stimulus that evoked the same demands in all diese plac's? ^ And, if it 
comes to that, are we to imagine that the ia)mbard nohiles of the Italian 
city of Savona and the likewise Lomba < 'nimanni of the Italian city 
of Mantua, who obtained charters from Jic Margrave ot Savona and 

> CJoct/, op. cit., pp. 7 S. Cp. ibid., p 113. 

‘ See ibid., pp. 107 and 113-14. 

' Soc ibid., pp. to8 and ii 5-15* 

♦ See ibid., p. iif>, n. i. 10 

5 Ibid.^. iiO. Cp. ibid., pp. 108, HI, and iiS. 
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from the Holy Roman Emperor respectively in the year a.d. 10x4, 
‘really retained any recollection of Roman civic franchises ? Is it [their 
incentive] not much more likely to have been an urgent need for 
protection against the arbitrary proceedings of the great rural poten- 
tates?’* 

1 CoetZi op. cit., p. 1 16. 
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POINTS OF LIKENESS AND DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN THE RENAISSANCES OF THE SINIC 
AND HELLENIC UNIVERSAL STATES 

A Han Empire that had served as the Sinic Society’s universal state 
and a Roman Empire that had performed a corresponding service for 
the Hellenic Society were both alike eventually raised from the dead 
to minister to the needs of new societies that had sprung up among the 
Sinic and Hellenic worlds’ ruins; and, in both cases alike, these feats 
of necromancy were performed after the derelict domain of the defunct 
society and its fallen universal state had been irradiated by a higher 
religion whose spark of creativity was of alien cultural origin, and had 
also been invaded by barbarian war-bands from a no-man’s-land beyond 
tlie fallen universal state’s limes. In both cases, again, the interloping 
barbarians consisted partly of local sedentary peoples and partly of 
Eurasian Nomads;' and, in both, the interloping higher religion was 
introduced by subjects of the declining universal state, and members 
of the disintegrating society’s internal proletariat, vs ho had this alien 
spiritual treasure to impart because they were the offspring of ci-devant 
nicmbers of another society— the Indie Society in the one case and the 
Syriac in the other — who had not renounced their pristine cultural 
allegiance when they had been incorporated into an alien oecumenical 
empire by military force. 'Phese points of likeness between the two 
episodes of history which we arc here examining synoptically are so 
remarkable that they challenge us to search for the causes of the no 
less remarkable points of difference which the resemblances throw into 

^'^The*^rriost striking of these differences is also the one that was fraught 
with the most momentous historical consequences. Ihe llan hmP're 
found its avatar in a single po.ity- established by the 
solidated by the ’P’ang— which was not only an intentional resuscitation 
of the defunct Sinic universal state but was also actually » . 

reincarnation of it, at least in a geographical sense, in 
Power’s success in establishing its undisputed dominion over ^mire 
area that had once been occupied by the Sinic society and by Han 
l-mp be under whose aegis the Sinic World had Seen 
in the concluding chapter of Sinic historv.= On otW be 

Roman Empire was resuscitated in two senarate -“‘d b^tile 

avatars, cither of which claimed to be the s-le 

of the defunct Hellenic universal state a. . onsequentlj found itselt 

constrained to denounce its rival as an ■ severally 

These two competing ghosts of the Riiman ^ different 

evoked in different fragments of former Roman territory at different 

■ The Eurasian Nomaa barbarian invasion of a 6 . 

noiued in V. v. 272 3.^ 

B 20I6.IX ^ ^ 
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dates. Leo Syrus established his East Roman Empire in Anatolia after 
foiling the Arabs* second attempt to capture Constantinople {iterum 
obsidebatur a.d. 717-18); the Carolingians established their Holy Roman 
Empire under the lee of the Roman Empire’s former frontier along the 
Rhine in the course of the sixty-eight years that elapsed between Charles 
Martel’s repulse of the Arabs at Tours in a.d. 732 and Charlemagne’s 
coronation at Rome in a.d. 800. The Roman Empire was thus resus- 
citated as a split personality; and, even so, the aggregate area of the 
actual domains of the two rival soi~disants Roman Empires that made 
their successive appearances on the political map in the eighth century 
of the Christian Era did not cover, between them, anything like the 
entire area of the Roman Empire imperante Iladriano (a.d. i 17-38) or 
even imperante Diochiiano (a.d. 284-305). The Arabs’ conquest of the 
Visigothic successor-state of the Roman Empire in the Iberian Peninsula 
in a.d. 711-13 had completed the liberation of all provinces of the 
Syriac World that had ever been annexed to the Hellenic World by 
force of Macedonian and Roman arms; and the military reverses which 
the Arabs suffered thereafter in a.d. 717 and in a.d. 732 merely pre- 
vented them from engulfing a Hcllenized Hittitc World in Anatolia and 
the adjoining Greek and Italian homelands of the defunct Hellenic 
Civilization, without resulting in the re-establishment of even a simu- 
lacrum of Roman rule over the former Roman provinces south of the 
Taurus and of the Pyrenees. 

Moreover, the two rival eighth-century avatars of the Roman Empire 
were insulated from one another overland by the effects of successive 
eruptions of Eurasian Nomadism out of the Cireat Western Pay of the 
Eurasian Steppe into the Balkan Peninsula; and, though the Avars on 
the Alfdld were extirpated by Charlemagne in a.d. 791, this Austrasian 
‘Roman Emperor’s’ success in thus disposing of one intrusive Nomad 
horde was purchased at the price of enlarging the domain of another. 
Charlemagne found himself constrained to divide the territorial spoils 
of the Avars with the Bulgars, and the elimination of the Avars thus 
left the Bulgars astride the Middle as well as the Lower Danube, while 
it did not relieve the Balkan Peninsula of the presence of pagan Slav 
sedentary barbarians whom the Avars had parked there «is their ‘human 
cattle’ when they were restocking a ranch that had been depopulated 
by the ravages of the Avars’ Nomad forerunners, the fluns, and by the 
simultaneous drafts drawn on Illyrian military man-power by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian in pursuance of an anti-barbarian revanche that had 
defeated its own ultimate purposes. 

This partition of two salvaged fragments of former Roman imperial 
territory between two rival ghosts of the defunct Hellenic univeisal 
state is a tale of comparative failure which gives the measure of the 
success achieved by the Siii and the T’ang in reuniting the whole 
former territory of a defunct Sinic universal state under the undivided 
rule of a single reincarnation of the Han Empire; and the historical 
consequences of this difference between the outcomes of these evoca- 
tions of ghosts of a Sinic and an I lellcnic universal state were truly 
momentous. 'Phe Sui and T’ang empire-builders’ success in establishing 
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and maintaining a single oecumenical empire embracing the whole 
former domsin of the extinct universal state of which this new empire 
was intended to be an avatar was a political achievement which ensured 
that the Sinic Civilization should be succeeded by a single undivided 
Far Eastern Society.' Conversely the Syrian and Carolingian dynasties’ 
common failure to reincarnate a single unchallenged avatar of the 
Roman Empire was a political reverse which ensured that the Hellenic 
Civilization should be succeeded by one Christian Hellenistic Society 
in Anatolia and by another in the West.^ 

In the light of these portentous failures to re-establish either the 
political unity of the Roman Empire or the cultural unity of the Hellenic 
Society in the former geographical domain of the Hellenic World, the 
culturally fruitful political achievement of the Sui and T’ang Power 
stands out impressively; and this impression will be enhanced when we 
make a closer inspection of this great event’s historical antecedents; 
since these will be found to forbid the assumption that, because this 
act of political reunification was successfully accomplished, it must 
therefore have been either a foregone conclusion or even an easy task. 

By the time when the North and the South of a nascent Far Eastern 
World were united politically by the Sui Power in a.d. 589, the political 
separation between them had lasted, without a break, for no less than 
272 ycars,^ and the previous political unity that had dissolved in a.d. 317 
had been both ephemeral and unsubstantial. Even in name the oecu- 
menical empire of ‘the United Tsin’ had existed for no more than 
thirty-seven years (a.d. 280 317); and the facade of political unity that 
had been erected by Sse-ma Yen (alias Wu-ti) in a.d. 280 and had been 
maintained by his successors during the ‘Ignited Tsin’ Dynasty’s brief 
regime had been purchased by them at the fatal price of losing hold, 
dv facto, of the dynasty’s own original patrimony in the North which 
had been their base of operations for this anachronistic reunification 
of the Sinic World a hundred years after the fall of the Posterior Han. 
This concentration of the military energies of one of the Han Empire’s 
three indigenous successor-sta» " on the fratricidal objective of sup- 
pressing the other two came as a godsend to Eurasian Nomad lacti who 
had been establishing them.selves inside the (ireat Wall, by a process 
of more or less peaceful infiltration, ever since the first beginnings of 
the Han Power’s decline; for this internecine Sinic civil war gave these 
barbarian interlopers their patiently awaited opportunity to shake off 


' The eventual supplementation of the main body of this 1 .ir hastern Society in China 
hv a branch in Korea and Japan ^^as the result of a subsecjin-nt process \\hich was one, 
not of division, but of multiplicatKin. . 

’ Even after the differentiation between an (>ithod‘'\ ChnstMO and a v\estern Chris- 
tian Hellenistic C'i\ ili/ation had ileclared itself in the ^vncratioi. of 1 eo Syrus and had 
acientuated itself in the K^*neration of CharlemaRn^ had exacerbated itself in the 

Reneratinn of IMiotius (see 1. i. 6(1-67), Ilistor\’’s deci w need not, e\en then, ncccs- 

s»arily ha\e been made absolute as it was made in tact in the Kt‘neratioii of Michael 
Ceiularius -to judKC bv the different denoueir.ent of antJt her historical drama after it 
had arrived at the same dramatic situation. 'Fhe differenti.ition between an Arab Muslim 
and an Iranic Muslim successor of a defunct S\riac C ivilization was at least arrested, 
c'en if It was not permanently overcome, thmujjh the political union of five-sixths of the 
Arabic World with one-third of the Iranic World a‘ a i.’sult of Ottornan conquests of 
Arabic territories in the s^teenth cmlury of the Christian Era (see I. 1 380 400). 

2 See V. V. 356, n. b. 
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the control of the sedentary Power on whose domain they were tres- 
passers,* When we have discounted an attempt to re-establish the Han 
Empire at the turn of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian 
Era which had such unfortunate consequences, we shall realize that, in 
effect, the political separation between North and South that was 
brought to an end by Sui Wen-ti in a.d. 589 had prevailed, by that 
date, not merely for 272 years, but for no less than four hundred years 
if we ignore the interlude of the United 1 sin and carry our reckoning 
back to the date of the Posterior Han Dynasty’s death agonies, which 
had set in before the close of the second century of the Christian Era. 
The feat performed by Yang Kicn (alias Sui Wen-ti) in thus overcoming 
a political disunity, which, by his day, was entrenched in the accu- 
mulated inertia of four centuries of ute and wont, was only surpassed 
by the succeeding l”ang Dynasty’s feat of consolidating the unity of 
the long severed northern and southern halves of the Far Eastern World 
which the Sui had so dexterously joined together.^ 

Both the Sui and the T’ang were heirs of the Eurasian Nomad bar- 
barian successor-states of the Han Empire^ whicli had overtly asserted 
their independence in the hinterland of the Great Wall at the beginning 
of the fourth century of the Christian Era after the fiasco of the osten- 
sible political reunification of the Sinic World under the United Tsin; 
and, if w'c bear in mind this barbarian heritage of the dynasties respon- 
sible for the renaissance of the Sinic universal state in the history of 
the subsequent Far Eastern Civilization in its original political shape 
of a single oecumenical empire embracing the entire domain of the 
former Sinic Society, shall be able to discern w hat the corresponding 
course of events would have been in the aftermath of the histories of 
the Hellenic Civilization and of a Roman Empire that had played the 
part of an Hellenic universal state. 

To reconstruct a corresponding denouement here, we should not 
only have to imagine Charlemagne emulating, as he did, the achieve- 
ment of the Sui’s predecessors the Pe Chou, who had provided the Sui 
with their base of operations for uniting the South of the Far Eastern 
World with the North in a.d. 589 by having aheady reunited a pre- 
viously partitioned North in a.d. 577; we should have to imagine 
Charlemagne, after his reunion of the Roman Empire’s Lombard 
successor-state with its Frankish successor-state in a.d. 7^2-4, being 
supplanted by a usurper of native (Fallo-Uoman descent who then went 
on — by conquest or marriage or diplomacy— to reunite the contcni- 

* Sec V. V. 272-1. In thus pun basing a transitory political rciinifKatiiui of the South 
^ith the North of the Sinic World at the losl o! opening the door tor harbaiian usurptis 
to make themselves masters of an an haisticall> anihitious Inipciial Dower’s home terri- 
tories, the I'nitcd 'I'sin were making the same miUake tliat Justinian was to make wnen 
he purchased for the Homan Kmpiie a transitory retonejutst of Italy at the tost i)f losing 
the Balkan Peninsula to the Avars and their dioves ot Slavs (see W vi. 286' and that 
Michael Falaiolot^hos was to make when he purvhasid fi>r the Hast Homan Fmpircs 
Nicaean (ireek Orthodox Christian suteessor-stalc a butdinsotne re-otcupalnm of 
Constantinople at the cost ot losing Western Anatolia to 'Purkish Muslim war-bands set 
in motion by the dissolution of the Saljuq Sultanate of Uuni>eh. 

■ Matt. XIX. 6. ^1/7 

J These barbarian antecedents of theirs arc underlined by Franke, 0 .‘ Geschthte nes 
Ghinisischen Jietrfus, vol. 11 (Hcrlin and I.rip/iK iqih, de (iruylcr), p. 250. On thi» point, 
see also the present Study, V. v. 273, 356, n. 6, and 477 8. 
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porary East Roman reincarnation of the Roman Empire in Anatolia and 
Constantinople with Charlemagne’s reincarnation of the Roman Empire 
in Gaul and Italy. But, to make our imaginary correspondence of post- 
Roman history with post-Han history complete, we must also endow 
the eighth-century East Roman Empire, which we are imagining 
Charlemagne s hypothetical Gallo-Roman supplanter to have annexed, 
with a vastly wider dominion than the modest combination of an 
Anatolian citadel with a Constantinopolitan bridgehead that had actually 
been inherited by Charlemagne’s contemporaries Constantine VI and 
his mother Irene from their predecessor Leo Syrus. We must imagine 
the East Roman Empire of Charlemagne’s day to have been coextensive 
with the Roman Empire within the frontiers that had been recovered 
for it by Justinian, and we must imagine Justinian to have succeeded 
completely in attaining his objective of reconquering the Roman Em- 
pire’s Visigothic, as well as its Ostrogothic and Vandal, successor-state. 
I’his series of imaginary successes would have to be substituted for so 
many historical failures in the political history of a post-Hellenic inter- 
regnum in order to credit Charlemagne’s hypothetical supplanter with 
an imaginary achievement of the same order of magnitude as the actual 
performance of the Chinese empire-builder Sui Wen-ti; and, even then, 
we should find that we had not succeeded in bringing Charlemagne’s 
imaginary Gallo-Roman heir completely into line vvith his mighty Far 
Eastern counterpart; for the combination of actually unachieved suc- 
cesses which wc have placed to the credit of Charlemagne’s imaginary 
heir still leaves the English successor-states of the Roman Empire in 
Britain beyond our preposterously exaggerated imaginary limits of the 
Holy Roman Empire, whereas the whole former domain of the Han 
Empire was duly reassembled in the realm that Sui Wen-ti actually 
brought into being. 

'Fhe residual discrepancy resulting from the recalcitrant independence 
of Mercia and the other barbarian successor-states of the Roman Empire 
in Britain might perhaps be glo/ed over, but ^^c must not flatter our- 
selves by supposing that, if wc were to ignore this minor point, we 
should find ourselves at the c..J ot our imaginary re\yriting of post- 
Roman history if we were seriously intent on bringing it into line wdth 
the post-Han history of the Far East; for an avatar of the Han Empire 
that had been integrally reconstructed by Sui Wen-ti was preserved all 
but intact for the next 553 years (a.d. 589-11 p) under successive Sui, 
T’ang, and Sung regimes,* whereas Charlemagne’s diadochi and epigoni 
actually proved incompetent to hold together even the fraction of the 
Roman Empire’s former domain that Charkinagne had managed to 
reassemble. ’I’o bring the course of Far Lc’^iern hi.'^fory^iiuo conformity 
with the course of Western history, w’e must imagine tiie year a.d. 589 

* A stricter count \\ould limit the duiation of tin i Kastern ayat-y ‘f a Sinic uni- 
versal state to a span of some thice hiindicd years, sintc the main body of the bar 
Kastern World went thniunh a spell of pohtK.il disruplum between the onset of the 
T’anjj Dynasty’s death-agonies in the l.i^t quarter of the ninth cent^y of the Christian 
Era (sec 'iV. iv. 86 and 87 SS) and the O'.tablishment of the Sung Dynasty in a.d. 060 
(fee V. vi. 306); and during this bout of anarchy sixteen border districts were ceded, 
between the years a.d. 927 and 937, to the Khitan tr..nsfrontier barbarians fsee 11. 11. 
*21; IV. iv. 86; V. v. j*8; and V \i. 307). 
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witnessing in the Far East, not the consummation of the Pe Ch6u 
Dynasty’s reunification of the North in a.d. 577 through Sui Wcn-ti's 
unification of North and South, but the undoing of the local achieve- 
ment of A.D. 577 in the North through a relapse of the North into the 
state of political disintegration in which it had been languishing before 
A.D. 577 since the break-up, in a.d. 534, of the ‘Wei’ empire in which 
the North had been reunited circa a.d. 410/439* as a result of the To Pa 
Eurasian Nomad barbarian principality’s success in progressively swal- 
lowing up all the other barbarian successor-states of the Han Empire 
which had come to the surface in the North since the beginning of the 
fourth century.^ 

If we may assume that we have now taken the full measure of the 
difference between the respective courses of post-Han history and post- 
Roman history that has to be taken into account in order to see the 
equally evident points of likeness between the same two stories in their 
true perspective, we may now go on to inquire into the causes of this 
partial diversity of two lines of development that are at the same time 
partially similar. We shall find ourselves able to identify one geographi- 
cal cause and one political. 

The geographical cause is to be found in* a physiographical difference 
between the Sinic and the Hellenic World which is reflected in the 
respective structures of the Han and the Roman Empire. 

The Sinic Civilization^ was a continental culture, and its geographical 
expansion was carried out overland up to ‘the natural frontiers’ of an 
East Asian sub-continent which was delimited by the southern shore 
of the Eurasian Steppe, the western shore of the Pacific Ocean, and the 
eastern escarpment of the Tibetan Plateau almost as definitely as the 
Indian sub-continent was delimited by the southern escarpment of 
the Tibetan Plateau, the eastern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau, 
and the northern shores of the Indian Ocean. In the expansion of the 
Sinic Civilization, the extirpation or assimilation of the sedentary bar- 
barian highlanders previously inhabiting the northern fringes of the 
latter-day provinces of Shensi and Shansi had brought the Sinic World 
into immediate contact with the Eurasian Nomad World ; and the risk 
of being invaded by the Nomads, to which the Sinic Society had thereby 
laid itself open, was not effectively parried by the expedient of re- 
inforcing a ‘natural’ frontier in this quarter by the construction of those 
artificial fortifications that were eventually consolidated by Ts’in She 
Hwang-ti into one continuous Great Wall.** Yet, though this rather 
wantonly incurred peril from a seething pot towards the North** was 
not counteracted by these immense anti-Nomad defensive works, it was 
discounted, as the sequel w'as to show, by a vast overland extension of 
the Sinic Society’s domain in another direction. A progressive subjuga- 
tion of the sedentary barbarians beyond the south-western fiingcs of 
the Sinic World of the third century B.c. was initiated by Ts’in She 
Hwangti and was carried to completion rather more than a hundred 

* See Herrmann, A.; Ifistorual and Commerrial Atlas of China (CambridRi*, 

1935, Harvard University Press), p. 29, Map IV. * .Sec V. v. 356, n. h. 

* See Maps 2$ and 26 in vol. xi. ■» See II. ii. 1 19-20 and V. v. 14’- 

5 Jcr. I. 13-15. Cp. iv. 6 7; V. 16 17, vi. 1 and 22-25; x. 22; xxv. 9. 
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years later by the Ts’in emperor’s Han successors when they eventually 
pushed their advancing frontier over the crest of the Yangtse Basin’s 
southern watershed down to the ‘natural’ frontier presented by the 
East Asian sub-continent’s southern coast;* and this rounding-off of 
the Sinic universal state s domain towards the south-west, which was 
achieved by the Emperor Han Wuti in ii i b.c., was to prove its value 
four hundred years later, when in a.d. 31 i the burst of a long-luwering 
Eurasian Noniad storm-cloud was proclaimed in the sack of ‘the United 
Tsin’s’ historic capital, Loyang, by the Hiongnu founders of a bar- 
barian successor-slate which they sought to dignifv with the name 
‘Pc Han’.* ^ ^ 

1 his catastrophe of a.d. 311 gave a then senile Sinic Society a shock 
which was perhaps even more severe than the shock given to it by the 
previous sack of Loyang in a.d. 191, which had announced the begin- 
ning of the Posterior Han Dynasty’s death-agonies; for in a.d. 191 the 
outrage had at least been committed by native Sinic hands, whereas 
the sacrilege of a.d. 31 i w’as the deed of barely disguised ci-devant 
barbarians. The sack of Loyang in a.d. 191 had been followed in 
A.D. 221 by the dissolution of the Han Empire into the three indigenous 
successor-states, known as ‘the Three Kingdoms’, which had parti- 
tioned the Sinic \\ orld between them until its transitory political reuni- 
fication under the United "Isin. The more appalling repetition of the 
catastrophe in a.d. 31 i did not, however, sound the death-knell of 
the so-called ‘Tsin*. I’hough they had now lost to the Nomad barbarian 
interlopers their owm original territory in the upper and lower basins 
of the Yellow’ River, which had been the Sinic Civilization’s original 
cradle before becoming the metropolitan territory of its universal state, 
the ‘Tsin* were still masters of the Yangtse Basin and the Southern 
Seaboard, thanks to their completion of the reunification of the parti- 
tioned domain of the Han in a.d. 280. ^ In a.d. 318 the ‘Tsin’ turned 
to account their still unchallenged possession of this vast reserve of 
territory in the South by re-establishing their government in a new 
capital in the Lower Yangtse Basin in the city that eventually came to 
be known as Nanking. 

By this politic migration the Tsin succeeded in prolonging the period 
of their rule for another century,*^ and, when they fell at last in a.d. 420, 

* Sti- V. N. 141 2 .mil 147. “ ic ‘Xorlhtrn Han’. 

’ In \ n 2S0 tlu 'rMii had .iniu*\ed the Kimjdom of VVu, \ihich had held the Middle 
and I owir ^ ani'tsi IJ.isin and ine Southern Siaboird ' 1 '* ' KinKiloi’i ot Shu, whiih had 
held the I ppir V ani;lsi Ilasin (the laltir-d.i\ priuintc ot S/Lchwan'), h.'id betnannexed 
b\ the Nnrthiin Km^ldom ot \Nii in a d 2f>t, t%\o ir b *orc the nplaccment of this 
Wii I)\nastN b\ the 'rsin I)Miast\ in thi North in ^ af'S 

» ’I'his niif^ration ^^ouId not haM. aihitN'd ihe , •>liiu il siu.iess t’ at it did aihie'.c if 
It had not had its ciononiu lountirpait in the th ti\e dt' iiopmtnt of the agricultural 
potintialitiis ot the rilugee iiginu* s Stnithtrn lastn* s 

“rhe unit\ of China under the Wistcrn Tsin I ts i \ n. 26s 07 ^ \\hich suicccded 

the 'riirie Kingdon)'>, ilid not last long Ltss thai » M'ars attir its inauguration, the 
Tsin emperors had to retire to the south ot the \angtse Rner in the face of Mctorious 
rebellions on the part ot the peasants in die noithern pro\inics, nho \\cre in some 
districts the destendants ot 'barbarians" from ^\hlt is now Chinese 1 urlostan ana 
Mongolia, who had settled south ot the (iriat Walt sex iral centuries betore. T his pt*nod 
marks the change tiom ‘ Wistcrn” Tsin to “Fastirn’’ Tsin (\n. 420). ... 1 he 

transition from "Wistirn" to "Fistern ’ Tsin ana subsequent cxents in the interval 
before China was unified again under the Sui D>nast> in a.d. 5S9 involved a tremendous 
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the Southern Empire which they had established did not fall with them, 
but passed intact to succeeding dynasties known as the Sung {imperabant 
A.D. 420-79), Ts’i (imperabant a.d. 479-501), and Liang (imperabant 
A.D. 502-55). It was not till a.d. 555, 244 years after the sack of Loyang 
by the Hiongnu in a.d. 31 i, that any part of the South came under the 
rule of a northern state of Eurasian Nomad barbarian origin. In a.d. 555* 
the Liang Empire’s capital, Kiangling, on the Middle Yangtse, was 
captured by the armies of the ‘Western Wei* fraction of the To Pa 
Northern Empire ; but the consequent break-up of a Southern Empire, 
which, by that time, had been a going concern for an unbroken period 
of little less than a quarter of a millennium, resulted at the moment in 
only a partial southward extension of northern barbarian rule. In 
A.D. 555 the middle and upper basins of the Yangtse were duly annexed 
by the ‘Western Wei*, to pass thereafter from the ‘Western Wei’s’ To 
Pa hands into the ‘Pe Chou’s* Hiongnu hands^ in a.d. 557,^ and from 
the Pe Chou’s barbarian hands into the Sui’s Chinese hands^ in 
A.D. 581; but, in the Lower Yangtse Valley and on the Southern Sea- 
board, an attenuated Southern Iimpire survived under the Ch’en 
Dynasty (imperabant a.d. 557^-89) until the extinction of the Ch’en by 
the Sui in a.d. 589 at last reunited the whole former domain of the 
Han Empire under the rule of an oecumenical Power incubated in the 
North. 

If we ask ourselves why this conquest of the South by heirs of the 
Eurasian Nomad conquerors of the North was so long delayed, the first 
answer is that the Prior Han Dynasty, in rounding off their domain 
towards the south-west, had created a ‘Solid South’ which was to prove 
impregnable to Nomad assaults.^ In contrast to a long-sincc dry and 
open North, in which Man had won his victory over Water’ as early 
as the Shang Age, even a latterly likewise tamed and regulated Yangtse 
Basin still presented a network of waterways to hamper the advance of 
the Nomad cavalry; and, if some enterprising sejuadrons were to suc- 

chan(;e in the socio-economic history of the nation. The lisin^s of “barbarian” settlers, 
who were mostly serfs ^orkinp on land o\Nned by Chinese “mandarin" buds, as veil as 
the rebellions of discontented Chinese peasants, drove a vast number of Cliinese ol the 
upper classes, as well as retinues of their supporters, to the south of the YanKl'C Kner. 
When the “barbarian” dynasties set upi in their northern homes had lasted oxer a 
generation, hopes of regaining the northern domain were practicalK given up in the 
latter years of the Kastern 'rsin, and the Chinese refugees in the Cower Yangtse Valley 
prepared for a permanent stay. . . . Such an impetus and necessity for migration had 
hitherto never been so keenly felt in the history of the Chinese people. The result . . . 
was the beginning of a period of rapid development of the fertile Yangtse Valley, which 
ultimately made it the Key Economic Area in China, replacing the Ching-Wei Hasiii and 
Lower Yellow River Valley. This brought about a sharp lransformatK»n of C'hinesc cul- 
ture’ (Chi, Ch’ao-ting: Key Economic Arem in Chinese History us Kvveuledin the Dei flop- 
ment of Public Works for Water-Control (London 1936, Allen & I'nwin), pp. 107-8 
and no). 

* This is the date given by Frankc, O.; Gesrhichte des Chniesi\chen Reiches, vol. 11 
(Berlin and Leipzig 1936, de Oruyter), p. 175. In op. cit., vol. cit., p. 229, how'ex' r, the 
same scholar dates the same event as having happened before the close of the year 
A.D. 554. 

^ For the Hun origin of Yu-w6n T’ai, the barbarian mayor of the ci-devant barbarian 
Western \Vci Dynasty’s palace who laid the foundations of the parvenu l*owcr that sub- 
sequently took the name ‘Pe Chriu’, sec Frankc, op. cit., vol. lit., pp. 22(1-7. 

3 Sec ibid., p. 235. See ibid., p. 180. * Sec ibid., p. 17^* 

This point has been noticed already in VI. vii. 357, n. 4. 

7 Sec 11 . i. 318-21. 
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ceed in threading their southward way through this watery maze and 
floundering out again without having been bogged, they would then 
straightway find themselves confronted with a broad belt of forest-clad 
highlands over which they would have to force a passage if they were 
bent on descending upon their Sinic victims* last ditch on the South 
China Coast. The strength of this Sinic Testung Sudland* was demon- 
strated in A.D. 383, when a supreme effort to conquer the refugee ‘Tsin* 
Dynasty s Southern Empire was made by a northern barbarian empire- 
builder of Tibetan origin, ‘Ts’in* Fu Kien (imperabat a.d. 350-85),* 
who had momentarily united under his own rule all the barbarian 
successor-states of the former ‘United I'sin’ Empire in the North. This 
barbarian invasion of the South in a.d. 383 met with a crushing disaster 
before it had penetrated beyond the basin of the River Huai;* and the 
barbarian rulers of the North learnt this lesson so well that, as we have 
seen, the indigenous Southern Empire survived thereafter for 172 years 
(a.d. 3^3-555) intact, and for 206 years (a.d. 383-589) in an attenuated 
form, till it was eventually united with the North by a Northern Power 
with barbarian antecedents in whose ethos a hereditary barbarism had 
been w’innowed out, by the date of the Sui Dynasty’s accession to 
pow'er in a.d. 581, through the persistent counter-influence of a still 
radioactive Sinic culture that had been playing upon the barbarian 
interlopers in the North for no less than four hundred years by the 
date of the Sui’s conquest of the Ch’en. 

'Fhus the continental physiography of the Sinic World enabled Han 
empire-builders to provide the Sinic culture with a natural fortress in 
the South which proved impregnable to the Eurasian Nomad barbarian 
conquerors of the North. In contrast to the physical structure of the 
Sinic World, the physiography of the Hellenic World was not con- 
tinental but maiitime, and the corresponding structure of the Roman 
Empire partly accounts for the Hellenic universal state’s relative ill- 
success in foiling its baibarian invaders. 

Whereas the Sinic Civilization had spread from river basin to river 
basin originating in the basin of the Yellow River and expanding into 
the basin of the Vangtsc— the liellenic Civilization had spread from 
the shores of a lesser inland sea round the circumference of a greater 
one. It had come to birth between the Asiatic and European shores of 
the Aegean;^ and in the penultimate phase of its decline'^ it had been 
unified politicallv by Roman empire-builders within the framework of 
a ‘lhalassocracy’ commanding the entire periincter of the jVIcditer- 

‘ Soc ri.iiikc, ().: (Jesihuhte Jes ChttusisiJitn ReicheSt\o^ n Ojerlin and Leipzig 1936, 


do C;iu\tor^, on. So loi. . , . , . . _ • ..l 

Ste il.id., pp. ns 97. The date of this d cisivc batth . ^^hlch w s fought in the 
angle lulwein the llu.u and its trihiit.irv the Foi, 's pi\en a- A.D. 387, not 383, by 
t’. 1 *. 1 it/geiald in Chimi, A Short Cultural History <1 ondon Cresset 1 ress), 

p ^ 3 Sec 1 \. viii. 7M-12. 

‘ ‘ The fust attempt to proMde the UellenK Won .th a unhersal s.4te had been 
made within the tontines of I It llenism’s .\egean cradle; hut by the >ear478 d c., which 
the estahhshmtnt ot this .iborti\e .\thenian ‘thalassotiao , the Htllcnic VVorld had 
ditady expanded tar be\»)nd these oiminal limits, and, when, in 415 u.t., the Athemans 
sought to make their ‘th.dassotrat\ ’ toextensne with the conteniporary ^°*?** , 

Hellenism b> attempting to conquer Sitilv, this enterprise 

their strength that it led them into a dis.ister which w.is ultimately fatal to their thalasso- 
ciacy’ even within its iinjfc inode:.t prcMoUb Aegean bounds. 
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ranean.* Though Roman roads and Roman legions left a deeper im- 
pression on the mind of Posterity than Roman shipping-lanes and naval 
patrols, the Roman Empire was in truth a pool of water surrounded by 
a hollow ring of land,^ in contrast to the structure of the Han Empire, 
which was a plain of ploughland flanked on one side by a moated 
highland citadel.^ 

When we compare this maritime structure of the Roman Empire 
with the continental structure of the Han Empire, we can sec that the 
Pan-Hellenic ‘thalassocracy’ had two politico-geographical weaknesses 
from w'hich the Pan-Sinic terrene empire was exempt. 

In the first place a Power that ruled the shores of the Mediterranean 
in virtue of ruling its weaves could not extend its rule inland in any 
direction very far beyond the range of action of naval landing-parties, 
and therefore, in most directions, was constrained to draw the line of 
its limes along an alinement that fell far short of the nearest ‘natural 
frontier*. The halo of impregnability with which the semi-oflicial pane- 
gyrists of the Roman Empire sought to crown its landward defences 
during its illusory ‘Indian Summer*'^ was rudely dissipated by the 
historical sequel; and the Emperor Hadrian had already seen through 
it as early as the year a.d. 117, when the death of a frustrated Roman 
Alexander had given this Roman Antipater his chance of liquidating 
a Trajanic adventure by reverting to a sober Augustan policy of terri- 
torial retrenchment. The Romans failed to find either a natural frontier 
or a satisfactory artificial substitute, not only in the South-West Asian 
hinterland of the Mediterranean,^ but in its European hinterland as 
w’ell.^ The only two natural frontiers that they did succeed in reaching 
were the First Cataract in the Nile Val!ey--where they had merely to 
take over a line that an Augustan-minded Pharaoh, Psammetichus I, 
had laid down for them^ more than six hundred years before Augustus’s 
own occupation of Psammetichan Egypt after the Hattie of Actium - 
and the Atlantic coast of Continental Europe between the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Delta of the Rhine; but the Roman hold on this 
Continental European natural frontier w'as never confirmed by an 
integral occupation of its natural outworks in the Hritish Isles. 'I'liough 
Claudius and his successors realized that the occupation of Britain was 
a necessary complement to that of C}aul, Lower Cicrmany, and the 
north-west corner of the Iberian Peninsula, they were never willing to 
face the truth that, so long as their occupation of Britain stofiped short 
at the line of t^hc Solway and the Tyne, or even at the line of the Clyde 
and the Forth, without going on to embrace C’aledonia and Ireland, 
they w’crc condemning themselves to an incre;ise in their military 
liabilities instead of securing a diminution of them. 

7 ’he Romans’ failure to round oif their concjuest of Britain by pushing 

* See VI. vii. 216-17. - See VI. v»i. 7 i 7 - 

^ The plain — consisting of the Wei Ba^in 'nithin the Passes* and the T.o\ver Yellow 
River Basin to the east of that mountain barrier corresp»>nded phvsioKraphicallv to the 
western and eastern basins of the Mediterranean in the stmt lure of the Homan hmpirc* 
The ‘Festuny Sudland*, pert hed on the s<iuthern water died of the Yangtse Basin behind 
a network of waterways, corresponded to the Homan dominions in North-West Alrita. 

♦ Sec the panej/yrits cited in VI. vii. 43-44 and 45-46. 

5 See IX. viii. 411-13. See V. v. 591-5. ' Sec II. ii. itw. 
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on to the natural frontiers that here lay close within their reach was 
more significant, and more ominous, than their failure to find a satis- 
factory frontier in the great open spaces of Continental Northern 
Europe and South-West Asia. Their performance in Britain argued an 
inability or unwillingness to mobilize even a limited additional quantum 
of energy or resources or both when this quantum amounted to no 
more than an inconsiderable fraction of Rome’s total latent strength, 
and when a temporary exertion of this marginal effort promised to 
bring her a permanent relief from strain. The weakness that the Romans 
thus exhibited m Britain was also displayed by them in North-West 
Africa; and their failure here is particularly pertinent to our present 
inquiry because, as has been pointed out,* North-West Africa corre- 
sponded, in the geographical structure of the Roman Empire, to that 
southern hinterland of the Sinic World in which a Sinic universal state 
at bay eventually found ‘a natural citadel* thanks to the successful 
exploitation of this region’s politico-geographical potentialities by the 
conscientiously thorough-going labours of Prior I Ian empire-builders. 

In terms of human geography North-West Africa was an island; for, 
wherever its coasts were not laved by the waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, they were brushed by the sands of the 
Sahara; and this desert, as the Romans had found it, had been a 
more effective insulator than the conductive waters of the Western 
Mediterranean, since the Sahara remained recalcitrant even to the 
steppe-conquering technique of the Afrasian Nomads until the Romans 
themselves placed a Sahara-conquering weapon in their Afrasian 
Nomad barbarian adveisaries’ hands by introducing the camel into 
North-West Africa from Arabia.^ The conquest of the Sahara by 
indigenous North-West African Zanata Berber Nomads, ^ who had learnt 
the use of the camel from Nafusa and Lawata Berber Nomad immi- 
grants from Tripolitania,^ was not, however, consummated before the 
overthrow of the Roman regime in North-West Africa in a.d. 429-39 
by the co-operation of an intrusive barbarian war-band, composed of 
Alan Eurasian Nomads and semi-nomadicized Vandals, with indigenous 
barbarian war-bands recruiter, from the never subjugated sedentary 
barbarian North-West African highlanders. This long-delayed but, in 
the event, irresistibly overwhelming assault on Roman North-West 
Africa by the combined forces of convergent barbarian aggressors w^as 
the penalty of the Romans’ failure to exploit the Maghrib’s poten- 
tialities as ‘a natural fastness’ by subjugating ihe Berber highlanders 
up to ‘the natural frcjiiticr’ offered to Rome b\ tl^' dry shore of a then 
still untenanted Sahara. * The Romans’ sole achievement in this field 
was a precarious pacification of the isol^-ed ma>sif of tnc Aures; but 
they did not ever effectively occupy more riian the eastern half of the 
Algerian ’Pall, and, a fortwri^ they haru’ ouched the Moroccan Rif 
and never took even a first step towards subduing the Atlas. 

This Roman record in North-West Africa was a very different story 


* See p. 65S, n. 1, abo\o. 

* See (i.iiitier, K. 

184, and 199 200. 

See ibid., pp. 20(^0. 


Suilcs Obsiurs du Maghreb (Pans 1927. Pa>ot), pp. 162, 
3 See ibid., pp. 197-8. 
s This failuie has been noiKcd in V. v. 205. 
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from the Han Empire’s record in South China; for, though, in this 
case likewise, the subjugation of the local sedentary barbarian high- 
landers was by no means complete, it went sufficiently far to rule out 
all possibility of dangerous combinations between unsubdued southern 
barbarian highlanders and invading northern barbarian Nomads in the 
crisis in which the strength of the Sinic World’s southern citadel was 
put to the test in the fourth century of the Christian Era, whereas, in 
Roman North-West Africa, a local eruption of unsubdued barbarian 
highlanders had been one of the regular incidents in each of the succes- 
sive paroxysms of simultaneous concentric barbarian attacks on the 
perimeter of the Roman Empire’s hollow ring. The Bellum (Jildonicum 
had broken out in a . d . 398, thirty-one years before Gcnscric’s passage 
into North-West Africa from the Euiopean shore of the Straits of 
Gibraltar; and in the previous paroxysm in the third century of the 
Christian . Era there had been a similar outbreak of dissident local 
Berbers taking up arms on their own initiative.* 

Another politico-geographical w’cakness of the Roman Empire was 
that, if once an aggresshc external enemy had succeeded in breaking 
through its inevitably long-drawm-out and ill-sited artificial frontier 
defences, the Roman armies found themselves hampered by the narrow'- 
ness of their manoeuvring room in their attempts to foil the invader by 
a strategy of defence in depth^ w'hich proved the salvation of the I Ian 
Power’s feeble ‘Tsin* epigoni in a . d . 383.^ When once an assailant had 
broken through the Roman limes^ the odds w'ould be heavily against 
the Roman defence force in its subsequent efforts to prevent the invader 
from reaching the coast; for the whole terrene perimeter of the Roman 
Empire was so thin— even in those (lallic and Anatolian sectors which 
W'ere of twice the tenuous standard thickness^ —that any breach of the 
limes would bring the Mediterranean within the invader’s range; and, 
when once he had debouched on its shores, the conductivity of this 
central pool of politically neutral navigable water would give any paw n 
that launched a keel on it the range and versatility of a queen, and 
W’ould offer these facilities for a sudden vast increase in mobility to 
Gothic, Vandal, or Arab piratical craft with the same undiscriminaling 
hospitality that it had showm to Roman warships and to Alexandrian 
merchantmen. The maritime physiography of the Hellenic World thus 
militated against a latter-day Roman Empire at bay^ as powerfully as 
it had once told in favour of Roman empire-builders who had made 
Rome’s imperial fortune w’hen their audacity in taking to an element 
on W’hich their Carthaginian adversaries had previously reigned suprenic 
had justified itself by its success in breaking through a sea-borne Punic 
Svooden curtain’.^ 

These weaknesses in the structure of the Roman Empire proved, in 
the event, to outweigh, in combination, one fortuitous advantage over 
the Han Empire which the Roman I^mpirc enjoyed thanks to an accident 

' See V. V. 2 IQ. 

^ The Diocletianic Hestoration’s substitution of a ss'-tem of defenre in depth for a 
broken cordon alon^ tiie Ittnes has been noticed in VI. vii. 322 3. 

’ See p. 655, above. ^ See VI. vii. 21 7 * 

5 See VI. vii. 93. * Sec IX. viii. 428-Q. 
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of physicd geography. We have seen that the Han Empire was exposed 
at point-blank range to the blast of Eurasian Nomad explosion dong 
the enormous length of a Great Wall whose masonry was all that stood 
between the nucleus of the Sinic universal state in the Yellow River 
Basin and the huge reservoir of Nomad energy in and beyond Gobi. 
By contrast, the Roman Empire was nowhere in immediate contact 
with the Eurasian Steppe except at the tip of the Steppe’s Great 
Western Bay where the Iron Crates barred the way farther westward 
into the isolated enclave of steppe-land in the Hungarian Alfold.* Yet 
one band of Alan Eurasian Nomads, whose point of departure was this 
far-flung western outpost of their native Eurasia, capped their initial 
feat of breaking through the Continental European limes of the Roman 
It^mpire by making their W'ay, not only overland into the south-western 
extremity of the Continent, but on across the waters of the Western 
Mediterranean into the Romans’ North-West African island, in the 
train of the Vandal war-lord Genseric. And, after thus making their 
sea-passage without mishap in a.d. 429, these outlandish invaders from 
beyond tlie extreme opposite sector of the vast Roman perimeter 
brought their long trek to a triumphant termination by entering Car- 
thage itself within ten years of their audacious landing on African 
ground. 

'Ehis brilliant success of Vandal-lcd Alan Nomads at the Roman 
Empire’s expense in North-West Africa in a.d. 429-39 throws into 
piquant relief the blackness of the disaster that overtook the Tibetan-led 
lliongnu and Sienpi Nomad Jissailants of the Sinic World’s moated 
southern fortress at the very first ditch that these ill-starred barbarian 
aggressors tried to cross. ’Eht water-jump in the Iluai Basin was the 
outermost of all the Sinic southern fortress’s defences. I low was it that 
the regulated water\Nays of a Far Eastern river-basin availed in a.d. 383 
to foil the Nomad cavalry \\ho, at the opposite end of the Old World 
only forty-six years later, were to commit themselves with impunity to 
the less flimiliar waters of ‘the salt estranging sea’ when they ventured 
to take ship from luiropc to Africa in a.d. 429? 

These versatile Alano-\'ana.a ‘horse-marines’ did not merely escape 
mishap in making a single sea-passage from Europe to Africa; when 
once they had taken to the sea thc\ immediately made themselves so 
much at home on this previously unfamiliar element that, from a newly 
conquered North-West Alrican base ol operations, they succeeded in 
\\ resting back out of Roman hands the naval tommand of the Western 
Mediterranean which the Romans had wresi^ 'd out of Carthaginian 
hands seven hundred years back, in the hiiNt Punic War (gerebatur 
264 241 H.C.). How was it that the Alanc A andals were able to master 
the sea when the Ilunno-Tibetans had been worsted by a river? 

’riie surprising answer to this irrepressii' uestion seems be that the 
art of marine na\ igation was less diflicult for these centaurs to acquire 
than the steeple-chaser’s knack of leaping clear frorn bank to bank 
of a fresh-water ditch. ’The Eurasian Nomad s strange inability to cope 
with inland waterways was indeed eventuilly to prove his undoing 

» tJee III. in. 401-2. 
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when this fatal flaw in liis efficiency was discovered and exploited by 
the Cossacks;^ and the rare amphibious prowess of ‘Water Sakas*, who 
turned to account on the Indus a fluvial waterman’s skill that they 
had acquired on the Oxus,- was manifestly one of those exceptions that 
prove a rule. If this reading of the historical evidence is correct, it 
requires us to discard, as a misleading illusion, the visual impression 
produced by a synoptic view of the physiographical maps of the Han 
Empire and the Roman Empire when we place these two pictures side 
by side. If, in ignorance of the historical facts, we were to ask ourselves 
which of these two strikingly diverse physiographical structures might 
be expected to offer the greater facilities to mounted invaders, the 
obvious a priori answer would be that a continental empire built round 
the basins of two rivers with a commoii watershed would be as easy 
for an invading cavalry to overrun as it would be difticult for these 
horsemen to conquer the transmarine provinces of a maritime empire 
built round the basins of two interconnecting bays of one continuous 
inland sea. Yet this a priori answer is given the lie by the historical 
fact that the Alano- Vandals brilliantly succeeded in conquering a trans- 
marine North-West Africa in a.d. 429-39, whereas the 1 lunno-'l'ibetans 
were ignominiously repulsed in a.d. 383 on the banks of the River Huai. 

The outcome of the contest between an Alano- Vandal attack and 
a Roman defence in North-West Africa in the fourth decade of the 
fifth century of the Christian Era was decided, as we have already 
obser\’ed, by the cumulative effect of one feature of the Roman Empire’s 
physiographical structure and one politico-military legacy of an ante- 
cedent chapter of Roman imperial history. The Alano-Vandals were 
sped on their way from Central Europe to North-West Africa by the 
conductivity of the invaded oecumenical empire’s central sea; but their 
subsequent conquest of Rome’s North-West African dominions would 
certainly not have been completed so quickly, and might perhaps never 
have been completed at all, if, in the course of the 575 years that had 
elapsed, by the date of the Alano- Vandal landing in Africa in a.d. 429, 
since Rome’s first annexation of territory in Africa in 146 I3.r., the 
Romans had emulated the thoroughness of the Prior I Ian empire- 
builders’ work in Southern China by effectively subjugating all the 
North-West African highlands up to the natural frontiers afforded by 
this virtual island’s Saharan desert coasts. The conjuncture that ensured 
the rapid and complete extinction of Roman rule in North-West Africa 
after the advent of the Alano-Vandals in a.d. 429 was the survival of 
a still unsubjugated local barbarian enemy at the giites, ready to join 
hands with the exotic h.urasian barbarian new arrivals. 'Phe alliance 
between the interloping horsemen and the indigenous highlanders was 
as decisive as it was inevitable. 

'I’hus Rome failed to furnish a senile Hellenic World with a defensible 
fortress in a North-West Africa which, in the physiographical structure 
of the Roman Empire, was the morphological counterpart of the New 
South in the structure of the llan Empire. On the other hand, Rome 
did succeed in creating an imperfect, yet locally effective, functional 

* See II. ii. 154 7 and V. v. 283 and 311 rs. * Sec V. v. 603. 
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counterpart of the Sinic World’s never viokteH r • ^ 

Anatolia' which had no morphological SSt 

World’s latter-day southern extension, though it had a^lartil’affilSlJ 

Both the extent and the limits of this physiographical correspondence 
between Anatolia and Northern China come to light when we remind 
ourselves that the chain of mountain-girt fluvial plains, extending from 
the W ei Basin on the west to the Lower Yellow River Basin on the 
east, had played, in the genesis and growth of the Sinic Civilization 
the part played in the genesis and growth of the Hellenic Civilization by 
a chain of landlocked seas extending from the Aegean on the south to 
the Sea of Azov on the north. ^ The Aegean reach of this saline inland 
waterway had been the original home of a maritime Hellenic Society 
which had come to birth between the Aegean*s Asiatic and European 
shores; and the Asiatic half of the birthplace of Hellenism— which was 
to figure on a pre-I)iocletianic Roman imperial administrative map as 
the pro\ince of ‘Asia’— occupied the western extremity of the Anatolian 
Peninsula up to the western fringes of the Central Steppe. I'hus the 
Anatolian citadel of a post-Diocletianic Roman Empire included the 
Asiatic half of the Hellenic World’s original nucleus; but, on the other 
hand, it did not include the European half of this homeland of Hellen- 
ism, while it did include a Central and an Eastern Anatolia which, so 
far from basing been parts of the Hellenic Civilization’s original patri- 
mony, had been the homelands of a Hittitc Civilization which had 
neither been annexed to the Hellenic Society’s political domain nor 
exposed to an intensive play of Hellenic cultural radiation until after 
the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the Great. 
The Anatolian citadel of the Roman Empire was thus compo'^ed of 
one-half of the original homeland of Hellenism in combination with 
the v\hole of the original homeland of the Hittitc Civilization; and we 
have already noticed in previous contexts^ that, in the eventual struc- 
tures of both a Hellenistic Orthodox Christian World and an East 
Roman avatar of the Roman i..iipire, the centre of gravity came to rest 
in a ci-(hvafit Hittitc C\*ntral and Eastern Anatolia that were occupied 
by the Ivast Roman Empire's .\natolic and Armeniac army corps 
districts, and not in a ci-divant Hellenic Western Anatolia, where a 
Thracensian army corps district occupied the area once covered by the 
Roman province of Asia. 

In Late Roman linpeiial historv an Anatolia whose cultural heritage 
was thus partly Hellenic but predominantlv Hittitc was the scene of 
decisive events corresponding on the politico-Miilitary plane to tne 
historic defeat in A.n. 383 ot the Hunno- i ’hetan barbarian assailants 
of the Sinic southern fortress; and the Sai ing of Anatoln in the ntth 
century of the Christian Era was as signal an achievement of contem- 
porary Roman imperial statesmanship tis the loss of North-West Africa 
was a nemesis of local Roman sins of omission in the past. 

See IX. viii. 711-12. 


' See VI. \ \i. iSTt n 4- 
‘ In 11 . 11. 79-ll*and IV is. 342. 
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By the end of the fourth century, Roman rule in Anatolia was already 
in jeopardy from a local juxtaposition of those two varieties of Barbarism 
that were to provide the ingredients for so explosive a mixture in North- 
West Africa twenty-nine years later. I'he never subjugated Berber 
highlanders had their fourth-century Anatolian indigenous barbarian 
counterparts in Isaurian highlanders who had shaken off a precariously 
established Roman control,* while counterparts of the future Alano- 
Vandal conquerors of North-West Africa, in the shape of Alano-Gothic 
laeti^ had been imported into Anatolia already by the deliberate action 
of the Roman imperial authorities themselves. Yet, in the event, this 
ominous situation in Anatolia was saved by a Conslantinopolitan Im- 
perial Government’s success in forestalling Gainas the Goth’s plotted 
coup in A.D. 400 and Aspar the Alan’s plotted coup in a.d. 471; the 
Gothic laeti in Anatolia were extirpated before it had occurred, either 
to these imported carnivores or to the native Isaurian representatives 
of the breed, that the wolf and the jackal in partnership would have it 
in their power to make the stricken deer their prey; and the indigenous 
Anatolian barbarians, who thus missed their opportunity of becoming 
co-partners of local Visigothic laeti in establishing an Anatolian bar- 
barian successor-state of the Roman Empire,- allowed themselves to be 
enlisted, instead, in the Roman Imperial Army and eventually to he 
used by a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government for the reconquest 
of an Ostrogothic successor-state of the Roman h!mpirc in Italy.^ 

This scries of energetic Roman acts of state, w hich w ere as prescient 
as they were strong-minded, successfully exorcized a sinister possibility 
that, in the course of the fifth century of the Christian lira, Anatolia 
might become the site of an Alano-Gothico-Isaurian barbarian princi- 
pality corresponding to the actual fifth-century Alano-\ andalo-Berbcr 
successor-state of the Roman Empire in North-West Africa and to the 
fourth-century Tibetan, Hiongnu, To Pa, and Sienpi successor-states 
of a Sinic oecumenical empire in the Yellow’ River Basin. Late Imperial 
Roman statesmanship did not, indeed, rise to the height of saving the 
whole of the cradle of Hellenism from being swamped, like the cradle 
of the Sinic Civilization, by an influx of barbarism. Justinian’s impro- 
vident expenditure of an irreplaceable residue of Illyrian man-power 
on the indulgence of his perverse ambition to reconquer Italy had to 
be paid for before the close of the sixth century by a stamp<'de of the 
Avars* Slav ‘human cattle’ into a Continental luiropean (Jrcecc w'hich 
had been saved from becoming the prey of the \'isigoth war-lord Alaric 
by Stilicho’s generalship in a.d. 396 and by the diplomacy of Con- 
stantinopolitan ministers of state who had unobtrusively sped a depart- 
ing barbarian guest in a.d. 410. But, though the European half of 
the cradle of Hellenism thus suffered, in a post-Justinianean deluge, the 
fate that overtook the entire cradle of the Sinic C’ivilization afu r the 
debacle of the United Tsin, the Asiatic half of the Hellenic Society’s 
original patrimony w’as saved from the same doom by the defeat of the 
Arabs’ attempts to capture Constantinople in a.d. 673-7 and a . d . 717-18, 
and by the miscarriage in a.d. 823 of a formidable insurrection of Slav 

* See IV. IV. 325 and V. v. 206, n. i. - Sec IV. iv. 324 5 and VI. \ii. 3J5~7* 
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Uuti who had been plated in Anatolia to till fields left fallow there bv 
the extermination of these Slavs’ Gothic predecessors in a.d. 400.* 

The preservation of this citadel of Hellenism in Anatolia during the 
social interregnum that followed the dissolution of the Hellenic Society 
elsewhere was a feat of the same kind as the preservation of a citadel 
of the Sinic culture in Southern China during the interregnum that 
followed the dissolution of the Sinic Society in the Yellow River Basin; 
and this common achievement on the politico-geographical plane is, as 
w^e have seen, one of two distinctive common assets which account, 
between them, for the remarkable robustness of both the T*ang Empire 
and the East Roman Empire by comparison with such anaemic ghosts 
as the Holy Roman Empire and the Ch6u Empire. The two excep- 
tionally stalwart tevcnants other special common achievement was, as 
we have also already noticed, the revival of a professional lay civil 
service. We may now go on to observe that, of the two achievements, 
this institutional feat was by far the more efficacious in assisting the 
wTaith of a dead oecumenical empire to clothe itself in flesh and blood. 
The truth is that the part played in the two miracles of reincarnation 
by an inviolate South Chinese fortress in the one case and by an inviolate 
Anatolian fortress in the other case was only a passive one. The mere 
survi\al of a cultural asylum would have been of no avail in itself if 
it had not served to give sanctuary to an imperial corporation by whose 
action a suspended imperial administration’s paralysed, but never fatally 
dislocated, heart could be conjured into beating again; and, when we 
compare the relative success of the Han regime’s and the Roman 
regime’s residuary legatees in weathering this ordeal of hibernation, we 
shall find that the Han imperial civil service far surpassed its Roman 
counterpart in both the extent and the success of its performance. 

During a post-Roman interregnum the anarchy into which the central 
and eastern pro\inces followed the western provinces after the murder 
of the luiiperor Maurice in a.d. 602 put out of action, here too, an 
imperial administrative machine that in the western provinces had 
already ceased to function sorr^* tw^o hundred years earlier; and, even 
when an eventual break of political continuity in the central provinces, 
which had lasted, when it had come, for not less than four generations, 
had been followed at length by Leo S^rus’s e\ocation of an East Roman 
ghost of the Roman Empire in Anatolia in a.d. 717, another 147 years 
had still to pass before this local simulacrum ot the Roman Empire was 
to he endowed with a local simulacrum of the Roman civil service* 


' The l.irpcst ‘settlements of Slav tacit in Anatolia of a record survives took 

plate during the first rei^n of the Ileratlian Emperor Justw iin II (tmperabat a.d. 685~95 
et 704 11) (sio Vasihex. A. A.' lli^Ume dc VEmp re Bs^antin .Pans 1932, iVard, 2 vols.), 
'<‘1 I, pp. 2S8 <;). 'riionias the Shn , uho was the lent. ol the -Mt Anatolun insurrec- 
tion ot A.n. S21 t, was the olNpiinK ot a ^’'l.l^ famih st'ikd at Cxa/iura (loqat) in the 
Ainicniac nrniN -toips distiut, and the .\natolian Sin ’ct ne of the dissident elements 
in Anatolia that punetl his standard. 'Phe insurrection . not, however, ccwifincd to the 
Sla\ clement in the population ot Anatolia, and Thomas was aiminR at a more ambitious 
ohjcttiNc than the t stahlishmcnt ot an Anatolian .sla\ smtessor-statc of the East 
I'lupire. Ills aim was to make himselt master of the hast Roman Empire itself, and this 
was wh\ he wasted his strtnqth on a truitless sic>;e ot C onstantinople. 

' The conspuuoiis absence of an admmisti.itn-' renaissance of the yio^tianic 
IJoman Imperial rcKimc in the administratis c organization of Leo Syros s Last Koman 
Lmpire has been noin.ed'^h VI. vii. 357i n. 4. 
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thanks to the foundation of the Caesar Bardas’ college in the Magnaura 
in A.D. 864.* By comparison with this undistinguished post-Roman 
administrative record in the limited area once occupied by the Roman 
Empire’s central provinces, the heirs of the Han imperial civil service 
gave a far better account of themselves. To begin with, tliey maintained 
their corporate life and remained on active service without any break 
at all in the Sinic World’s southern citadel, to administer a southern 
remnant of the Sinic universal state, under its successive ‘Eastern Tsin*, 
Sung, Ts’i, I Jang, and Ch’en dynasties, from the date of the installation 
of a refugee Imperial Government at Nanking in a.d. 318 down to the 
date of the political reunification of the entire former domain of the 
Han Empire through the conquest of the Ch’en by the Sui in a.d. 589.2 
Thereafter, this never incapacitated southern residue of the Sinic im- 
perial civil service was able, in virtue of having survived as a going 
concern in the South, to provide the Northern political necromancer 
T’ang T’ai 'I’sung with the fund of professional man-power that he 
required in order to create a unitary oecumenical civil service for his 
resuscitated unitary oecumenical empire.^ 'Fhis seventh-century I'ar 
Eastern feat of necromancy had a Northern as well as a Southern 
historical background; and in this Northern episode the heirs of the 
Han imperial civil service had acquitted themselves like men in a role 
that had demanded far greater heroism than their contemporary per- 
formance in the South, higlily creditable to them though this southern 
performance was. 

T’ai Ts’ung would never have been able to reintroduce the Han 
tradition of imperial administration into a politically dominant North 
from a newly annexed South, nor indeed have been capable even of 
conceiving in his own mind the ambitious project of incubating tliis 
administrative renaissance, if the great T’ang statesman himself, and 
his predecessors of barbailan origin who had been ruling the Nortli 
ever since the collapse of the United ’fsin regime there at the beginning 
of the fourth century of the Christian I’>a, had not already been pro- 
foundly Sinified in the course of the 278 years that had elapsed between 
the sack of Loyang by the Hiongnu in a.d. 311 and the annexation of 
the Ch’en Dynasty’s attenuated Southern Empire by Sui Wen-ti in 
A.D. 589. The founder of the Hiongnu successor-state of the United 
Tsin Empire, Liu Yuan {^impcrahaC a.d. 304 -10), was already so far 
Sinified that he sought to legitimize his usurpation by claimii.g descent 
from the founder of the authentic Imperial Han Dynasty, Han Iju 
P ang, and styling his own dynasty ‘Pe Han’ (‘Northern Han’) accord- 
ingly.^ The deliberate sclf-Sinification of ci-devant barbarian intruders 

‘ Sec IV. iv. 345. See VI. vii. 369. 

1 See VI. VII. 3^15, n. 4. 

♦ See Frankc, O. : (Jeschichtr tit's Chincsischrn livithes, vi>l. ii IHrrlin and Lcip/’i' * 93 ^» 
de Gruyterj, pp. 40-45, and the present Studv, V. v. 273. 'I'his practice cif adoptinj: the 
name of some dynasty of the (’hdu Aki* of Sinic history, which had horn canonized 
posthumously as classical, had perhaps been invented by Dm Yuan’s allejied ancestor 
I.iu PanK himself, for I.iii Pan^ had taken o\er the dyna‘«lic title ‘Ilan’ with the tcmt<'ry 
(ruled, in the Chdu Age, by a local dynasty of that name) which had happened to "‘^ ****'* 
first scrap of the spoils of the Ts’in Kmpirc to tome into Dm Pane’s possession (see VI. 
vii. 172). After the fall of the thus self-styled Imperial Han Dynasty, their practice was 
imitated in the nomenclature of almost all succeeding dynasties -indigenous and bar- 
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on the sacred soil of the original homeland of the Sinic culture in the 
North was thus coeval with the first overt establishment the^of b«. 
banan succe^or-states of the United Tsin; and this Herodian move- 
ment reached its totalitarian climax in the Sinomane measures taken in 
y ex-barbanan ruler of a temporarily reunited North 
whose To I a provenance was disguised under the dynastic name ‘Wei* 
and the throne-name Iliao Wen-ti.* 

This intensive and progressive Sinification of the immigrant bar- 
barian squatters in the North, who established successor-states of the 
United Tsin Empire there in and after the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian Era, is the cultural background of the adminis- 
trative unification of the South with the North of a nascent Far Eastern 
World in the seventh century by the joint endeavours of a T’ang heir 
of these Sinophil barbarian war-lords in the North and a Confucian 
imperial civil service w’hich had succeeded in preserving its continuity 
during a post-Han social interregnum and which welcomed an oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with the Northern ruler of a reunited empire in 
giving practical effect to cultural and administrative ideals that T’ai 
'l'*sung shared with the littcrati. The survival of the Sinic culture in 
the South during this age is adequately explained, as we have seen, by 
the impregnability of the southern fortress which had been provided 
for a senile Sinic Society by far-sighted and energetic Prior I Ian empire- 
builders. But how arc we to explain the same Sinic culture’s contem- 
porary survival in the North, where the open plains of the Wei Basin 
and the Lower Yellow River Basin had been swept by the icy blast of 
a Eurasian Nomad whirlwind in spite of the massive artificial windbreak 
that had been erected, for the protection of this northern homeland of 
the Sinic culture, by the ’I'itans who had built the Great Wall? An 
answer to this question may perhaps be yielded by a further pursuit of 
our comparative study of post-Sinic and post-Hellenic history. 

If wc explore this synoptic view, the first point that we shall notice 
is that, in the first phase of the interregnum following the break-up of 
a Sinic universal state, all th'‘ fragments of a now^ dissolved Han 
Empire’s former domain still lemaincd provisionally exempt, during 
a period of grace which lasted for more than a century, from seeing 
the calamity of partition capped by the still more griev’ous calamity of 
falling under barbarian rule. In the Age of the "Ihree Kingdoms {dmi- 
cahant \x>, 221-263/80), the Northern successor-st iteof the Han Empire, 
as well as its two southern rivals, was a work ot native Sinic hands; 
and here, at the very outset, the courses of th»\se two comparable 
episodes of post-Sinic history and post-Hellenie history diverged on 
lines which placed the Sinic Society at a relative advantage over its 
Hellenic contemporary; for a correspondipT cliapter of Hellenic history 
that had the same opening quickly took a c rent turn. 

When in a.d. 395 a post-Dioclctianic Roman Empire was divided 
into two indigenous successor-states as a consequence of Theodosius 1 s 

li.«rian, parochial and occumcniial, alike— do>\n to tl e 

out thi subsequent course of Far F.-stern histor>- until the ahol tic^n the imperial 
r^Kime in Chino in A.u. f?! 1. 
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concern to provide an appanage for either of his two sons Arcadius and 
Honorius, this bi-partition of the Roman Empire was carried out 
smoothly and peacefully, in auspicious contrast to the bout of political 
and social disorder in the Sinic World at the turn of the second and 
third centuries of the Christian Era which was the price of the tri- 
partition of the Han Empire in that generation. Yet, on the morrow of 
the division of the Roman Empire into an appanage for Arcadius in the 
central and eastern provinces and an appanage for Honorius in the 
western provinces, the western indigenous successor-state of Theodo- 
sius’s unitary Roman Empire fell a prey to barbarian war-lords whose 
power spread so far and wide and increased so rapidly, both in the 
provinces and at the centre, that in a.d. 476, only eighty-one years after 
Theodosius’s death, the last successor of Honorius was compelled to 
abdicate by a barbarian gangster who, in virtue of being accepted as 
their leader by the barbarian mercenary troops in Italy, w^as already 
master, de facto, of all the territory still remaining under the effecthe 
control of the government ruling in the name of Honorius’s successors, 
W’hile the outlying fragments of this shattered western indigenous 
successor-state of the Roman Empire that had not already passed out 
of local Roman hands by a.d. 476 w’ent the same way as Italy when in 
A.D. 481’ the Scirian usurper Odovacer added the ev-emperor Nepos’ 
principality in Dalmatia to the Italian dominions which Odovacer had 
already taken over from the ex-emperor Romulus ‘Augustulus’, and 
W’hen in a.d. 486 the Salian Frankish war-lord Clovis wTested the Seine 
Basin out of Syagrius’s hands. 

In the next chapter of our synoptic history, wt again find an identical 
movement working itself out on different lines in the Sinic and in 
the Hellenic case. The identical movement in this chapter was an 
endeavour on the part of one of the indigenous successor-states of 
a divided oecumenical empire to re-establish a lost imperial unity by 
force of arms. I’he Ignited 'Fsin’s successful reunification {stahat a.d. 
280-317) of the whole former domain of the Han Empire has its 
counterpart in the partial success of the Constantinopolitan Emperor 
Justinian {imperabat a.d. 527 -65) in reuniting African, Italian, and 
Spanish fragments of a defunct Honorian indigenous successor-state of 
the Roman Empire w’ith an Arcadian indigenous successor-state that 
was still a going concern. These two endeavours had not onlv a similar 
general aim but also a similar general sequel; for in both cases the 
attempt to re-establish a lost imperial unity so cruelly taxed the human 
and material stamina of the indigenous successor-state whose resources 
were expended on the pursuit of this ambitious politico-military aim 
that the successors of Justinian and Ssc-ma Yen (alias 'I'sin Wu-ti) not 
only found themselves unable to maintain the imperial unity that their 
predecessors had re-established at so heavy a cost, but also had to 
witness the collapse of their regime even in their own metropolitan 
territories. Justinian’s successors paid for Justinian’s excesses by seeing 
his and their momentarily swollen dominions reduced to the confines 

* See Bury, J. Ti.: A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene, J9 5 
A.D,-8oo a.d., 1st ed. (London 1889, Macintllan, 2 vols.), vol. i, p. 279. 
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of Anatolia through the loss of their South-East European provinces 
to the Slavs and of their Oriental provinces to the Arabs, while the 
successors of Tsin Wu-ti lost to barbarian successor-states the entire 
domain of the northern indigenous successor-state of the Han Empire 
which had been the T sin dynasty’s original base of operations, and 
were forced to transfer their capital to a recently annexed South over 
which they still retained their hold after they had ceased to reign over 
a reunited Sinic universal state. 

In these respects the Justinianean chapter of Hellenic history and 
the United Tsin chapter of Sinic history ran on parallel lines; but this 
resemblance was accompanied by differences which had their origin in 
the preceding divergence between the Sinic and the Hellenic course of 
events. In order to translate the course of Hellenic history in the 
Justinianean Age into the corresponding Sinic terms, we should have 
to imagine that in the foregoing post-Theodosian Age the Honorian 
indigenous successor-state of a unitary Roman Empire had not only 
been as successful as the Arcadian indigenous successor-state was in 
crushing the attempts of barbarian war-lords to make it their prey, but 
had lived on through the fifth century of the Christian Era into the 
sixth century in order to achieve — and this completely — from a scat of 
government at Milan or Trier the reunification of the Theodosian 
li)mpirc which was actually achieved in part by Justinian from a seat 
of government at Constantinople; and \vc should then have to imagine 
an Honorian Empire w^hich had shown this impressive capacity for sur- 
vival and recuperation suddenly suffering after all, at the end of this 
imaginaiy Roman imperial story in the sixth century, the fate which it 
actually suffered in the fifth century w'hcn its dominions wxrc divided 
up among a host of usurping barbarian w'ar-lords. 

When we see the northern indigenous successor-state of the Han 
Empire eventually meeting this Honorian fate, our first thought is likely 
to he that the auspiciously un-Honorian path which this northernmost 
of ‘the Three Kingdoms’ had managed to follow during the preceding 
hundred years had not, after made any difference in the end. What 
had it profited the North, in ti*e long run, first to keep the local reins 
of government out of barbarian hands and then to reunite the whole 
former domain of the Han Empire under its own indigenous regime, 
if in the third chapter of the story it was destined to be overtaken,^ as 
it was overtaken, by the doom which descended upon an Honorian 
indigenous successor-state of the Roman Empire no later than the 
morrow of its establishment? Any such first impression that the former 
northern provinces of the Han Empire undti a belatedly established 
barbarian legimc w’cre no better off than *^ho former western provinces 
of the Roman Empire under a promptly established barbarian regime 
^^ill, however, give way to very different . nd thoughts when we go 
on to look at the third chapter of our svnoptic history; for in a barbarian- 
ruled western fragment of the Hellenic \\orld there was no ^que 
corresponding to the brilliant recovery of an apparently moribund cu - 
ture in a barbarian -ruled northern fragm* nt of the Sinic vVorld. 

The cultural seqiiel in xW Ear East to the establishment of barbarian 
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successor-states of the United Tsin was, as we have seen, a Sinification 
of these barbarian war-lords and their followers which reached its 
climax in the reign of the To Pa chief who took so seriously his Sinic 
duties as the ‘Wei* Emperor Hiao Wen-ti (imperabat a.d. 490-9). The 
thorough-going reception of his Sinic subjects* culture in a.d. 494-6 
by this To Pa successor of the United Tsin was the logical sequel to 
the assumption of the imperial title by Hiao Wen-ti*s ancestor To Pa 
Kuei in a.d. 398* and to the conversion of the To Pa horde itself from 
a Nomad to a sedentary way of life by Kuci*s grandfather Shi-i-kien 
(dominabatur a.d. 338-76);^ and, during the century intervening be- 
tween Kuei*s reign and Hiao Wen-ti*s, Kuci’s presumptuously Hcrodian 
gesture had been justified politically by his barbarian ‘Wei’ Dynasty’s 
success in extinguishing all rival barbarian successor-states of the 
United Tsin Empire and enlarging the borders of a thus politically 
reunited North of the Sinic World by stretching out a long arm towards 
the Tarim Basin. ^ 

This was, it is true, the limit of the To Pa Power’s political achieve- 
ment; for, when Hiao Wen-ti sought to crown his predecessors’ successes 
by uniting the South with an already reunited North, he suffered in 
A.D. 495, at the hands of the Ts’i, as decisive a defeat at the first ditch 
of the southern fortress in the Huai Basin^ as had been inflicted on his 
'Fibetan forerunner Fii Kien in a.d. 383 by the Ts’i Dynasty’s fore- 
runners the refugee Tsin.^ Yet, though either of these successive 
disastrous outcomes of a Northern barbarian invasion of the South of 
the Sinic World had the same consequence as far as the South was 
concerned, the repercussions in the North were different in the two 
cases. In the South, the impregnability against Northern barbarian 
attack which the southern citadel of the Sinic culture displayed first 
in a.d. 383 and then in a.d. 495 gave the refugee culture, on either 
occasion, another hundred years of grace; and thanks to these succes- 
sive reprieves the South was exempted from ever having to undergo 
the supreme ordeal of proving its mettle under e\en a belated experience 
of the ci-devant barbarian rule to which the North had succumbed as 
early as a.d. 317, since the Northern Power that did eventually reunite 
the South with the North in a.d. 589 was one which by that date had, 
as we have seen,^ already winnowed out the chaff of an intrusive Bar- 
barism from the grain of an unmildewed local store of native Sinic 
culture. In the North, on the other liand, the effects of the two decisive 
battles of a.d. 383 and a.d. 495 were diverse instead of being similar 
and cumulative. 

In the North, as we have seen, the barbarian war-lord Fu Kien’s 
‘Ts’in’ regime had been so deeply discredited by his disaster in a.d. 383 
on the banks of the Huai that this local 'Pibetan barbarian successor- 
state of the United Tsin Empire immediately fell to pieces^ and, in 
crumbling, opened the way for a rival To Pa 'Fungus barbarian suc- 

* See Frankc, O. : Geschichte ties Chinesischen Reiches^ vol. ii (Hfriin and Liip/iK 
de Gruyter), pp. 108-9. ^ Sec iliid., pp. 86. 

3 See ibid., pp. 149-50. ♦ Sec ibid., p. 160. 

5 See p. 6 s 7, al)ove. ** On p. 657, above. 

7 Sec Frankc, op. lit., \ol. li, pp. 98 loi. 
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cessor-state to occupy the vacuum. The To Pa eventually reunited the 
^holc of the North under the.r own rule between the yeL a.d. 385, in 
which bhi-i-Kien s grandson To Pa Kuei had declared his bavarian 
pnnci^pahty s independence under the high-sounding Sink name ‘Wei’ ' 
and the year a.d. 439, in which the last of the other surviving barbarian 
principalities in the North was extinguished.^ In contrast to these 
Northern repercussions of the decisive battle in the Huai Basin in 
A.i). 3 ^ 3 * decisive battle in the same theatre in A D 495 did 

not bring to the ground the ^lo Pa barbarian ‘Wei’ reproduction of the 
Tibetan barbarian 1 s in realm. 1 he unitary Wei regime in the North 
survived for another thirty-nine years; its eventual bi-partition in 
A.D. 534 was followed, within another forty-three years, by the recon- 
stitution of a unitary Northern Empire under the regime of the Pc Chou 
in A.D. 577; and this political reunification of the North was followed 
in its turn, within twelve years, by a third, and this time at last success- 
ful, endeavour on the part of a Northern war-lord to conquer the South. 
An enterprise that had proved to be beyond a Tibetan Ts’in Fu Kien’s 
strength in a.d. 3S3, and still beyond a To Pa Wei Hiao Wen-ti’s 
strength in a.d. 495, was thus eventually achic\ed in a.d. 589 by a 
Chinese Sui Wen-ti who had supplanted his Hiongnu Pe Chou master ^ 
in the North in a.d. 581. 

In this perspective the histories of the former northern provinces of 
the Han Empire during a post-IIan interregnum and the former 
western provinces of the Roman Empire during a post-Roman inter- 
regnum take on very diverse appearances. When we look in a post- 
Rornan Western Europe for a counterpart of the Wei Empire in a 
post-Han Northern China, the Merovingian Power will be the closest 
match that we shall find. Like the 'Po Pa under the Wei regime, the 
I'ranks under the Merovingian regime progressively swallowed up the 
neighbouring barbarian successor-states of the Roman Empire that had 
been carved out by rival barbarian war-bands. Clovis himself annexed 
the Alemannic principality in Alsace and Swabia in a.d. 496 and threw 
the Visigoths out of (iaul in \D. 507; in a.d. 528 Clovis’s successor 
'Pheodoric I stretched out his arm into a then still barbarian interior 
of the Continent as far eastward as 'Hiuringia; and the Burgundian 
principality in the upper basin of the Rhone and the Saone was de- 
finitively annexed to an expanding P'runkish realm in a.d. 532 - 4 * 
there is any period in the ^lerovingian hrautvish annals that invites 
comparison w ith the half-ci'iitiiry ot 'Po Pa history, ending in the year 
A.D. 49 ^, during wliich the Wei regime was at lU /.enith, we shall find 
this Merovingian equixalent 'in good King Hagobert’s palmy days 
As soon, howcNer, as wc confront the I\i».’'ovingi m and the Wei dis- 
pensations with one another, as they * in these periods of their 
respective Jloruils^ we become aware ol Li.e immensity of the Wei 
regime’s relative superiority. 

^ St’c llttrmann^^A.: Histonml ami Commercial Atlas of China (Cambridge, Mass. 

llaiMird I 'nixeisiiv I’u".*.), p. 2 *', Map 1\ . r c TVT«,iara* 

J Uaiham. K. 11.: Second Senes: 1 he Lay ..f Samt Medard , 

line I. 
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The first point of diversity that strikes the eye is a difference in the 
degree of success in the enterprise of empire-building. Whereas the Wei 
Power had succeeded in reuniting the whole northern third of the Han 
Empire's former domain under its own exclusive rule by a.d. 439, and 
was able thereafter to hold these dominions together till a.d. 534, the 
Merovingian Power never succeeded in reuniting under its own rule 
more than a Gallic splinter of a w^estern fragment of the former domain 
of the Roman Empire. The Franks left it to their Lombard fellow 
barbarians to undo Justinian's work in Italy, and to their Arab fellow 
barbarians to undo the same ineffectual Roman spendthrift's work in 
Africa and to complete in the Iberian Peninsula the work of liquidating 
Visigothia which Clovis, the founder of the Merovingian Dynasty’s 
fortunes, had begun in Gaul some twe hundred years earlier. But this 
balance sheet of relative successes and failures in acquiring political 
dominion over territory is a crude test of relative total achievement, 
and to get to the heart of the matter we must lift our comparison from 
the political to the cultural plane. It is here that the contrast between 
the sterling Sinism of a Hiao Wen-ti {imperabat a.d. 490-9) and the 
transparent barbarism of a Dagobert I (regnabat a.d. 629 -39) brings to 
light the full measure of the breadth of the gulf between these two 
barbarian essays in writing an epilogue to the history of a fallen 
civilization. 

So far from finding an adequate counterpart in the Merovingian 
Frankish dispensation at its apogee, the Wei dispensation at its apogee, 
when it achieved on the political plane an integral reunification of one- 
third of the former domain of the Han Empire, was performing a feat 
which, in the western portion of the former domain of the Roman 
Empire, was not performed by the Franks until after the Merovingians 
had been supplanted by the Carolingians. And even a Carolingian 
Frankish dispensation that might venture to challenge comparison with 
the Wei dispensation on the political plane could not hold a candle to 
it on the cultural plane — not even in the light of the Carolingian 
linguistic and literary renaissance.* 

Manifestly this immense difference in the cultural outcome of our 
synoptic history of a post-Han Northern China and a post-Roman 
Western Europe must be traceable to the operation, in Northern China 
in the post-Han Age, of some potent force, making for the resurgence 
of a classical culture there, which was not in action in the post-Roman 
Age in Western Europe; and this force that availed to decide the destiny 
of the Far East was none other than the pertinacity of a corporation of 
masters of Confucian arts in holding their ground, not only within llie 
cosily sheltered precincts of a politically inviolate southern citadel where 
a Confucian licentiate could continue to practise his administrative pro- 
fession, but also in the bleakly exposed waste land of a North that had 
fallen under barbarian rule. 

‘The gist of the political history of the Far west [of the former Sinic 
World during the post-Sinic interregnum) is to be found in the vicissitudes 
of fortune in struggles betw een military leaders of [barbarian] war-bands 

* Sfc p. 63, above. 
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— Sienpi Tmguts Tibetans and Huns— in which the Chinese element 
can hardly be said to have played an independent role. Every petty cap- 
tain of naercenaries who enjoys an official status and has troops at his 
command becomes the ruler of a piece of territory, makes himself inde- 
pendent, and founds a state in which all the [traditional Sinic] imperial 
pomp and circumstance a distinctive dynastic era, the supreme sacri- 
hcial rites, the traditional offices of state, and the rest-is faithfully repro- 
duc(^. And thus, while the political power of the Chinese population in 
tlie North dwindles to the vanishing point of a complete insignificance, 
the formal institutions of the Sinic State succeed in subjugating every 
[barbarian] people and every [barbarian] ruler, in the teeth of all other 
spiiitual influences, in virtue of their being enjoined by Confucian doc- 
trine Confucianism was the force to which the [Sinic] universal state 

{Weltstaat) owed its salvation and its renaisoance.** 

This northern triumph of the official Sinic imperial philosophy of 
state is the more impressive in view of the unparalleled strength of those 
‘other spiritual influences’ with which Confucianism had to contend in 
a northern arena; for the same Sinic corporation of Confucian licen- 
tiates that was endowed, in the Han Empire’s inviolate southern citadel, 
uith a local asylum, for which they would have bjen envied by post- 
Diocletianic Roman imperial civil ser\’^ants, had to hold their ground 
in the North against a convergent drum-fire of radioactive alien spiritual 
influences that their Roman confreres were never called upon to face 
in any quarter. 

A Sinic World under a Han imperial regime and an Hellenic World 
under a Roman imperial regime were both exposed, like other dis- 
integrating civilizations in their universal states, to the impact of alien 
spiritual influences of two kinds — higher religions organized in uni- 
versal churches making their epiphany among an internal proletariat, 
and the barbarian ethos of an external proletariat’s Heroic Age — but 
the distribution of the incidence of this twofold impact Wiis quite 
ditferi nt in the two particular cases with which we arc concerned at 
the moment. 'The Hellenic World in its universal state was attacked by 
Barbarism and Religion- from opositc quarters of the compass; and, 
though the two attacking forces’ fields of fire did eventually come to 
overlap in the last phase of the assaulted civilization’s debacle, there 
was never a stage of the battle at which the defence had to contend 
with both invaders at once on one and the same sector of The perimeter 
oil lellenism’s beleaguered fortress. 

'rhe province of the Hellenic World in which Christianity made its 
earliest lodgement in the greatest force, and entrenched itself thereafter 
most strongly, was an Anatolia which Saint Paul and hi* fellow mis- 
sionaries rapidlv overran from a biisc of spiiilnal operations at Antioch;^ 
but this precociously Christianized provi .i ^ ot Hellenism in Anatolia 
• Franke, O. : OVs. huhu dts ChhtcsisJicn Hitches, \ sjI. li (Berlin and Leipzig 1936. de 

’’'‘(ilbb.m.’ Edw.ird*! 77iV History of the Decline ami Fell of the Roman Empire, chap. 
Km (already quoted in this Study in I. i. 42 lY; *'’• , 5 ?'* . f frnm 

‘ In VI. ’xii. in 95. ''e h-ixe noticed that, in making this conquest of Anatolia from 
a N..r.h Svri..n base. Saint I>.uil was biiUiantly sucevd nR on the te .gious plane m an 
u.t .1 pr.se Inch the Selj^fJ-c ha i p.cMOUsl> attempted on the nnlit. ry and political 
plane with signal ill-siKCess. 
h uyi5. IX 
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did not come within the range of barbarian infiltration from Northern 
Europe and the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe until long 
after Hellenism and Christianity in Anatolia had already negotiated an 
entente with one another; and Hellenism’s local success in making 
Anatolia into a citadel for itself in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era' was partly due to the support which Hellenism received here in 
this crisis from a Church that, in Anatolia, had long since been con- 
verted from Hellenism’s adversary into its ally, ’rhe measures taken by 
a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government to forestall Gothic and 
Alan attempts to give Anatolia the alternative destiny of becoming one 
of the Roman Empire’s barbarian successor-states thus proved elfectivc 
partly because Hellenism never found itself constrained in Anatolia to 
contend with two alien enemies at once; and in the western provinces 
of the Empire, where a contemporary Ilonorian imperial regime failed 
to save itself from being supplanted by barbarian usurpers, the only 
vestiges of Hellenism that survived were actually such elements of the 
moribund pagan culture as had already been incorporated into the 
cultural heritage of Christianity in this area during the brief interval 
that had elapsed in this western theatre of operations between the 
belated achievement of an entente between Hellenism and Christianity 
and the victory there of the local barbarian war-lords over the Roman 
Empire’s Honorian indigenous successor-state.** 

'^rhe wide dispersal of the geographical distribution of the two pres- 
sures of Christianity and Barbarism on the perimeter of the Hellenic 
World, together with the difference in the timing of the religious and 
the barbarian attack on Anatolia (in contrast to the virtual simultaneity 
of the same two alien invaders’ victories over Hellenism in the \Nestcrn 
provinces), manifestly told in Hellenism’s favour in its fight to save its 
Anatolian citadel from falling. In the corresponding episode of Sinic 
history the strategic circumstances were more adverse to the prospects 
of the defence; for Barbarism’s and Religion’s as.saults on the Sinic 
World were delivered not only at the same moment but on the same 
front. The North had to bear the brunt of both on the morrow of the 
debacle of the Han Empire at the turn of the second and third centuries 
of the Christian Era; and a hundred years later, on the morrow of the 
debacle of the United "I’sin Imipire at the beginning of the fourth 
century, the simultaneous offensives of Nomadism and the Mahayana 
against the same northern front of the Sinic World were resumed ^^ith 
a redoubled intensity. In sharp contrast to this twofold ordeal to 
which the North was subjected for some four hundred years ending 
in A.D. 589 , the southern citadel of the Sinic culture in the same 
age suffered little more heavily from the Mahayana’s spiritual infiltration 
than from the Nomads’ attempts at military invasion. 


^ Sec the present Annex, pp. 662-^, abiivc. . 

^ ‘Unlike Christian Byzantium, Christian Rome represents only a hiicf interlude 
between Pat^anism and Barbarism. There were only eighteen years betweeirrheodoMUs s 
closing of the temples and the first sack of the Eternal City by the Barbarians. T he great 
age of the Western Fathers from Ambrose to Augustine was crammed into a 
generation, and Saint Augustine died with the Vandals at the gate’ (Uawson, Christopher. 
Religion and the Rise oj IVestein Culture (London 1^50, .Shecd & Ward), p. 
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It is true that on the throne of the Southern Empire, in the last phase 
but one before its political reunification with the North, we are con- 
fronted by the almost Agoka-like figure of the convert-emperor Liang 
Wu-ti (imperahat a.d. 502-49), who proved the sincerity of his devotion 
to his Mahayanian faith by repeatedly attempting to retire from the 
World without regard to the public responsibilities inherent in his im- 
perial office. And, though Liang Wu-ti’s politically awkward Mahayanian 
Buddhist piety was manifestly an unusual phenomenon in the political 
life of Southern China in this imperial devotee’s age, it is true on the 
other hand that, in the South as w'cll as in the North, the Mahayana’s 
Indo-IIellcnic ecclesiastical art made a total conquest of the aesthetic 
faculties of Far Eastern souls that were much less prone to dedicate 
themselves whole-heartedly to the Mahayana’s Indie unworldliness. Nor 
did either the artistic or the spiritual ray of the Mahayana’s radiation into 
a Sinic Society’s southern citadel play exclusively upon northern ap- 
proaches where those water-barriers that so effectively baffled a pre- 
datory Nomad cavalry proved impotent to arrest an ctlierial vehicle of 
salvation. The Mahay ana also took South China in the rear by availing 
itself of an alternative southern approach along an Oceanic water-route 
which was taken over in the fifth century of the Christian Era by Indian 
apprentices of Hellenic navigators who had begun to open up the sea- 
routes from the Red Sea coast of Egypt to India towards the end of the 



111 uavt ^ ^ ^ 1 r •• 

in time to catch a glimpse of the Posterior I Ian Lmpire before its 
collapse.’ Yet even this far-tlung encircling movement did not p'acc the 
Miihayana in a position to penetrate the South of the Sinic World with 
the impetus that carried it into the heart of the North, 

'I'he Mahayana’s overland route from its Indian cradle to its rar 
Eastern mission-Hcld has already been surveyed in previous passages 
of this work.t W'c have watched an esoteric philosophy turning into a 
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universal state, and of its Iranian inhabitants into the Sinic Society’s 
internal proletariat, at this date opened the way for the Mahay ana to travel 
on eastwards in search of the fortune that awaited it in a wider world. 

The subterranean proletarian channels through which the Mahayana 
permeated were social counterparts of those masterpieces of hydraulic 
engineering, called qandt or kdriZy through which, in the thirsty climate 
of Central Asia, the life-giving waters of the mountain springs w'ere con- 
veyed over vast distances underground in order, at the end of their long 
hidden course, to emerge at last on the surface of the plain and there to 
transfigure a desert into a garden through the far-borne waters* fruitful 
marriage with a soil whose latent fertility had been awaiting this magic 
rite of baptism. The geographical route along which a spiritually re- 
juvenating Indo-flellenic higher religion made its way to the Far East 
was the narrow corridor of Sinically cultivated territory between the 
southward-looking inner face of the w estern extremity of the Great Wall 
and the northward-pointed foot of the northern escarpment of the great 
Tibetan Plateau. In crossing the watershed between the Cpper Yellow 
River Basin and the Wei tributory of the Lower Yellow River on the eve 
of the Han Empire’s debacle, the Mahayana impinged on the northern 
cradle of the Sinic Civilization, rose to the surface of a Sinic Society 
whose social crust was at that moment ca\ing in, burst into spiritual 
flower, and at the same time encountered the barbarians who were like- 
wise taking advantage of the collapse of the Sinic dominant minority’s 
universal state in order to break into the W v'i Basin and the Lower 
Yellow' River Basin out of a Eurasian Steppe from which those home- 
lands of the Sinic culture were now no longer screened by any etfectivc 
defence of the (ireat W all. 

I'his simultaneous invasion of the North of the Sinic World by the 
Eurasian Nomads and by the Mahayana plunged the C’onfucian litterali 
there into a sea of troubles. 'Phe breakihnvn of the I Ian regime had 
already been a disaster for them in itself, since it hail deprived them, 
outside the bounds of the southern citadel, of the authority and emolu- 
ments deri\ing from a monopoly of the impel ial cixil ser\ ice which they 
had been enJo\ ing since the reign of their tirst imperial patron I ian Wuti 
(imprrabat 140 87 «.('.).* 'To accentuate their discornliture, these un- 
employed Confucian ci\il servants now' lost whatever moral inlluence 
they might previously have been able to exert on the internal proletariat 
of the Sinic Society; for the collapse of a Sinic oecumenical empire 
which threw' these rcprescntati\cs of a ci-dtrant Sinic dominant minority 
out of official employment also brought appalling liibiilations on the 
rank-and-lile of a Sinic body social that bad been relieved of the rela- 
ti\ely efficient and benevolent rule of the C’onfucian liltcrati only to fall 
into the rough and clumsy hands of parvenu barbarian war-lords; and 
these cruel experiences moveil the masses to look to non-C onfucian 
quarters for relief and solace. A third blow suffered by the Confucian 
litterali in the North was their new barbai ian masters* disinclination to 
rc-empIoy them in the administrative ser\ice of the Han Empires 
nascent barbarian successor-states. 

* See V. V. 418-11;, 654 5, and 708; and VI. mi. J55. 
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This unfriendliness of the barbarians towards the Confucians seems 
to have had two psychological roots. In the first place the barbarian 
usurpers of Sinic imperial prerogatives were well aware that the a- 
devant imperial civil servants— whose interests, traditions, and principles 
conspired to inake them die-hard* legitimists— were bound to be un- 
friendly to regimes whose pretensions they did not acknowledge; and 
the barbarians consequent lack of confidence in the Confucians* loyalty 
made them anxious to dispense with these Confucians* services if they 
could find effectively trained Buddhist or Taoist substitutes for them.* 
In the second place the fascination which was exerted on the imagination 
of these, well as other, militarily triumphant barbarians by a culture 
whose spiritual superiority was not effaced by its military defeat was 
counteracted to some extent, in this case as m others of the kind, by the 
victorious barbarian*s usual desire^ to distinguish his lordly seif from 
his contemptibly servile subjects by wearing and airing the cultural 
badges of an unorthodox religion and an heroic poetry ; and, in the sphere 
of religion, a Mahayana that was as alien an intruder on Sinic soil as the 
barbarian war-lord himself seemed to offer this military conqueror the 
distinctive religious emblem that he required. 

Thus the Confucian ex-ci\il servants of an indigenous Sinic imperial 
regime who were left stranded in the North by the ebb of the imperial 
power after the fall of the Posterior I Ian, and a fortiori after the fall of 
the United Tsin, were constrained to watch their once docile Northern 
Sinic sheep straUng out of a now* dilapidated Confucian fold in search 
of some alternative spiritual shelter against the steppe-w'ind*s icy blast, 
and at the same time to watch the once effectively barred-out baibarians 
who had now' invaded the sacrosanct Sinic imperial paddock looking 
about them in Buddhist and Taoist quarters for new shepherds to 
employ in rounding up the scattered flock In lieu of a Confucian philo- 
sopbv which, like other philosophies, was a closed book to the un- 
sophisticated and cold comfort to the afllicted,^ the common run of 
Sinic pro\incials in the North under an oppressive liarbarian tyranny 
tiirnccl for comfort to a bigh< religion which oifered a prospect of 
release from the painfulncss 01 life;* and such members of a Sinic 
internal proletai iat as were not gathered into the bosom of the Alahayana 
fell into the net of an imligenous Taoist Church wdiich had managed in 
the W’ilderncss to sur\i\e a tour-centuries-long Confucian ascendancy, 
and whose prelates now slirewdly observetl and slyly imitated the 
methods of appeal by which the Mahayana w.is rapidly making its 
fortune on I'ar J^astern ground.^ 'These tw’o rchgi^us by-paths along 
which a suffering Sinic rank-aiul-file sought ways of spiritual release 
turned out also to he a\cnues to worldly ulvanc 1 lent owing to the 
barbarian usurpers* ]iolicv of seeking civil ants who would be literate 
\Nithout being Confucian; and the ousted iucian littcran thus had 
the double mortification of seeing apostasy to an alien Mahayana and to 

’ See tlio pass.iKe (jiioteil, in \'I. \ii. IT*- from l'il/i;crakl, C. P.. China, A Short Cut 
tutnl History (I.<)ndon C’lesset Pie^sk p. 275. ^ ce7-68. 

•’ See V. V. 229- M, et ‘‘Oqu- .•tm •• 5 D/ 

See FitZKcrald. op. p. 250 cmiouJ in \ I. mi. 371-2. 

5 Sec V. V. 146 7, ly^n. 1, aiiu 557 - 
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a charlatan Taoism rewarded by appointment to offices of state from 
which Confucian licentiates were now ex officio debarred after having 
formerly been ex officio the only candidates eligible. 

It is not surprising that, in these discouraging circumstances, a large 
number — perhaps a majority — of the Confucian littcrati in the North 
should have taken the easy and attractive option of migrating to an 
inviolate southern citadel of the Sinic World in order to pursue their 
professional career in the administrative service of the refugee Tsin 
Dynasty and its southern successors.’ The astonishing thing is that any 
of them should have elected to stay out in the cold ; and it seems at first 
sight positively miraculous that this steadfast, but tiny, remnant^ should 
eventually have captivated the barbarian rulers who had deliberately put 
these Confucian ex-iinperial civil sei /ants out of business. 

In the sequel, as this progressively unfolded itself in the North in the 
course of the 278 years running from the sack of Loyang in A.n. 311 to 
the GleicJischaltung of a residue of the Southern Empire by the Chinese 
Northern war-lord Sui Wen-ti in A.n. 589, the disestablished remnant 
of the corporation of Confucian litterati in the North won their first 
victor)' when they subtly prevailed upon the local barbarian usurpers 
voluntarily to mould their illegitimate successor-states into likenesses 
of the Sinic imperial regime that they had supplanted by force; and an 
inevitable corollary of this change of countenance on the barbarians’ 
part was, of course, the reinstatement in office of Confucian licentiates 
who were the sole repositories of Sinic arcana imp(rii} I’hesc reinstated 
northern sur\ivors of the Sinic imperial ci\il service were not, however, 
content with their success in thus inducing the barbarians who had 
dismissed them to re-employ them. To their mind, the re-establishment 
of the Confucian form of government Wiis incomplete so long as the 
Confucian officiants in these civil rites were performing their ritual 
duties in the name of mere mulilk at-tazaV if 

So soon as the re-established Confucian civil servants in the North 
were confident that their n-</rrawNharbarian pupils in the C'onfucian 
lore had thoroughly taken their education to heart, they felt that the 
time had come to crown their long and patient work of rehabilitation by 
employing barbarian converts on whom they could now at last rely as 
instruments for achieving an ultimate aim of VNhich they had never lost 
sight. The political reunification in A.n. 589 of the South with the 
North of the former domain of the Sinic universal stale might look, 
from the Northern Barbarians’ standpoint, like an attainment, by the 

* See I It/t'rrald, op. cit., p. 27s, quoted in VI. \ii. ■^71. 

- the >e.tr \.i>. 40!; the surMMnij non-Huddhist elenunt in the population of the 
North had d%Mndled to a ratio of ahfiut 10 ptr lent., including the C’onfuiians’ Taoist 
competitors as well as the Confutiaiis themseUes, attordiny to the Confiuian historians 
own admission (see I'lt/Kerald, op. <it., p. 27/1, quoted in VI. mi. 371). 

^ 'I'acitus: Annals^ Hook II, thap. 36, § 2, Ih»ok I, ehap. 4, § 2 On this 

point sec hit/Kcrald, op. iit., p. 2Sf), quoted in VI. mi. 372. 

^ The inadequacy of this half-wav house was hrounht home to the lesurKcnt Oon- 
fucian litterati when they folhiwed up ihtir local reinstatement in the Northern Ikir- 
barian principalities by openini' a i ountcr-olhnsive against their now discoinlitea 
Buddhist competitors. ‘In A.n. 446 the ruler of Wei, the Northern Kmpire, bit the 
instance of his Confucian advisers,] issued an edict against the Buddhists; but, as his 
rival in the [Southern] Chinese Krnpirc was prepared to receive them, the monks were 
able to escape its elTects’ (Fitzgerald, op. cit., pp. 275-6). 
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barbarians’ Chinese legat^ Sui Wen-ti, of a barbarian objective that 
had eluded the grasp of a 1 o Pa Wei Iliao Wen-ti before him, and of a 
1 ibctan Ps m Pu Kicn before Wei Hiao Wen-ti; but, from the stand- 
point of the Confucian httcrati in North and South alike, this same 
historic act of union looked like a reattainment — through the use of a 
now Chinese-controlled Northern Empire of barbarian origin— of a 
Confucian objective which, once before, had been attained— on that 
occasion only to be lost as soon as gained— by the unreinforced native 
Sinic efforts of the United Tsin. 


What is the explanation of this apparent miracle ? When we trace back 
the causes of the political reunification of the domain of the Han Empire 
in A.D. 589 as far as an historical analysis can follow them, we find our- 
selves led back to two acts of state that were both performed by the 
Prior Han Emperor Wuti {imperahat 140-87 B.c.): his endowment of 
the Sinic World with an impregnable southern citadel, through his south- 
ward expansion of his dominions up to the natural frontier presented by 
the South China Coast, and his investiture of the Confucian school of 
Sinic philosophers with a monopoly of the Sinic imperial civil service. 
In the light of the inquiry which we have now carried out, we shall 
pronounce that, of these two mighty deeds, the decisive act was, not an 
act of conquest that was Wuti's own exclusive achievement, but an 
institutional measure which would have been beyond the power even of 
this mightiest of all the Han Emperors if he had not been using his 
power merely to fulfil, in the fullness of time, the long disappointed 
hopes of a sage who had lived and died some four hundred years before 
Han Wuti’s day. In short, the ultimate credit for the epoch-making 
renaissance of tlic Sinic universal state in the year a.d. 589 is shared by 
Han Wuti with Confucius. 


The marriage of the Han imperial civil service with the Confucian 
school of philosophy which Han Wuti thus solemnized was the crucial 
event in Sinic history to which Hellenic history can show no parallel.* 
If Han Wuti’s Hellenic counterpart is to be seen in the Roman Emperor 
Trajan, we can imagine this Roman empire-builder perhaps dreaming 
of equipping his Hellenic ^^v,lld with an equivalent of Han Wuti*s 
southern citadel by setting himself to complete the Roman conquest of 
North-West Africa up to the natural frontier offered by the north shore 
of a Saharan sand-sea j- but we cannot imagine this prosaic-minded 


> This cnpit.'il point of ilifTcrciu c between the respeeth e . ourses of Sinic and Hellenic 
history has been noiued in VI. \ ii. . 1 ^ 4 " 7 * . _ • . • j u .. u 

There is no intlic.itKin that this dream e\er did flit ariose Trajan s mind, but 
is e\idence that, if it e\er did, it would have been dooir.«*'l betore birth to remam abc^- 


acpravation of a thir.l milit.irv enterprise on a Nor . est .African fron:. 

had followed up his incomplete and ephemeral annexation of an 

enclave of Central Kiiropean barh.insm by an attempt to arrive at a 

of the Roman I-mpire’s ‘eastern question , his monicmary 

'riKris Basin from Armenia to Mesenc was immediately 

rear not only in the newlv anni sed ternloiies but in 

had been under Roman rule since the tunc of Pompe, 

and alarming cornplicimons in i.c l-ast were accompanied in the \.est by threats of 
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practical soldier and administrator ever hitting upon the idea of solemniz- 
ing a marriage between a Stoic school of philosophy and a Roman 
imperial civil service, any more than we can imagine Trajan’s third 
successor Marcus, in whose person the Roman imperial diadem was 
actually worn by a Stoic philosopher-king, summoning up cither the 
zest or the energy or the savoir faire to attempt to translate into reality 
an ideal which Marcus, unlike Trajan, might well have entertained. In 
any case it is an historical fact that the Roman imperial civil service never 
did come to be identified cither with Stoicism or with any other school 
of Hellenic philosophy; and, in thus remaining a mere professional 
corporation, this Roman civil service failed to qualify itself for outliving 
the oecumenical empire whose administration was its sole raison d'etre 
from the beginning to the end of its professionally hide-bound existence. 
When the Roman Empire’s Honorian indigenous successor-state was 
torn to shreds by contending predatory barbarians, the imperial civil 
servants whom this political catastrophe threw into technological un- 
employment had no choice open to them beyond the two courses of 
going out of business altogether and of finding alternative employment 
in the service of a Christian Church’ which did not cease to be a going 

a strike on the part of colonial communities of Roman citizens ^\hnsc limited supply of 
man-power was no longer equal to meeting Trajan’s inordinate drafts upon it. The 
representations made to Trajan in Mesopotamia by the representatives of the western 
municipalities, like those made to Alexander in the I’anjab by his Macedonian veterans, 
were all the more compelling for being respectful; and 'i'rajan would have found himself 
constrained, like .Alexander, to bow to them, if i)eath’s timely \ imitation had not per- 
mitted him to bequeath to Hadrian the urgent dirty work of liquidating a now’ patently 
over-ambitious South-West Asian milit.iry adventure. 

In these unpropitious circumstances an attempt to subdue the vast virgin barbarian 
fastness in the Atlas would manifestly have been out of the ciuestion; and, inch’cd, if 
Trajan’s grim North-West African tavalry-geneial Lusius Quietus had been given the 
task of completing the pacilicatifm of his own homeland, a Nomad Berber light horse 
that had acejuitted itself brilliantly on the Mesopotamian plains might have fared ill in 
mountain-warfare against its ‘sedentary Berber kinshilk in the Atlas highlands. 

The slenderness of the Roman h'lnpire’s reserves of war-potential in Tr.ajan’s day 
was exposed, as it was, witlumt any need for a North- Wc’«t Afrn an test, by the Central 
European and South-We.st Asian tests to which 'I’rajan did, in fact, subject it ; and this 
exposure gives the measure of the disparity in strength between the Roman Empire in 
the Age of the Principatc and the Han k'mpire in the Age of the Prior Han Dynasty. I'or 
the Emperor Han Wuti, who successfully rounded olT the Han Empire’s southern 
marches up to the natural frontier presented by the South China Coast, was also the 
Prior Han emperor who committed the Sinic universal state to a war to the death against 
the Hiongnu Nomad lords ot the eastern half ot the (ireat Eurasian Steppe; and, though 
Wuti himself did not live to .sec this hazardous and exacting enterprise tanied to c<'in- 
pletion, his eventual successor Han Yuanti did succeed, within a hundred veais ot the 
launching of Wuti’s first attaik nrfa 133 H.o., in gaming at least that measu.e of viitory 
over the liiongnu that Trajan succeeded in gaining over the Dacians (see V. v. 144 '5 
and 271). 

However imperfect and transitory this Sinic triumph over a Eurasian Nomadism 
might be, the relative magnitude rf the Sinic achievement hire may be gauged from the 
significant fact that neither Trajan nor any other Roman empire-builder ever attempted 
to emulate Han Wuti's audacious attack on the lutnisian Nomads even within the con- 
fines of the Steppe’s extreme Western Bay, any more than the Romans ever attempted 
to complete the pacification of North-West Africa by embarking on the enteruise of 
subjugating the Atlas and the Rif. The Sarmatians were never threatened, at Roman 
hands, with the fate that the Han Power inflicted on the Hiongnu; and we may guess 
that, if any Roman emperor had been so rash as to attack the Sarmatians, he would only 
have brought upon himself a repetition of the humiliation which had been suffered hy 
the Achacmcnian emperor Dariu.s the Great when he had attai ked the Sarmatians’ local 
predecessors the Scyths. 

* This transfiguration of frustrated Roman civil servants into creative E'athers of the 
Christian Church has been noticed in VI. vii. jOtj -70. 
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concern in the West when the western indigenous successor-state of the 
Roman Empire fell about the distracted imperial civil servants* cars. 

In sharp contrast to this dilemma, from which there was no escape for 
Roman imperial civil servants in the Roman Empire’s derelict western 
provinces, the Sinic imperial civil servants in the Sinic universal state’s 
derelict northern provinces had no need to look for hospitality to an alien 
church in order to provide themselves with an alternative institutional 
framework when there had ceased to be even a fraction of an oecumenical 
empire for them to administer. It is true that these Sinic imperial ad- 
ministrators showed themselves just as blind as all but a handful of their 
Roman counterparts to the opportunity for a beau ^este that was seized, 
according to the legend, by a Pannonian Roman soldier who impetuously 
divided his cloak with a beggar before the soldier’s pursuing barbarian 
adversary had time to tear a surprisingly sanctified sa^iim from a suddenly 
transfigured warrior’s shoulders. Like Saint Martin’s civilian Roman 
contemporaries, the Sinic civil servants did wait stolidly to see them- 
selves ignominously stripped of their official robes of office, yet, in 
allowing themselves to incur this humiliating common experience, they 
were not exposing themselves, as their Roman confreres were, to face 
winter cold and barbarian scorn stark naked. 

A Confucian civil servant who had been deprived of his official robe 
remained clad in his philosopher’s shirt; and this respectable garment 
nrotectivcly covered his nakedness. With an all but deified hero-sage 
still to revere and confide in as his infallible master, and with a cloud of 
fellow witnesses,* past as well as present, to testify to the ehicacity of a 
Confucian faith that had justified itself first in the glorious Wutian out- 
come of a four-bundred-vears-long initial ordeal, the professionally un- 
employed passed-master of Confucian arts cou d bide his tune, after the 
dcmnhill of the United Tsm rc^nine, without losing a worn/ which had 
carried his elder brethren, in their day, through their weary wanderings 
in the wilderness of a Sinic 'Fimc of IVoubles and its first aftermath 
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X. B (ii) (a), ANNEX III 

THE ROLE OF ‘THE OLD KINGDOM’ IN 
EGYPTIAC HISTORY 

What is ‘the Old Kingdom’s’ role in Egyptiac history? In this Study 
up to this point we have assumed that ‘the Old Kingdom’ was the 
political expression of the growth stage of the Egyptiac Civilization; but 
this assumption cannot be endorsed without verification, considering 
that, in the growth stage of other civilizations, the constellation of 
political forces that usually presents itself to the historian’s eye is, not 
an oecumenical empire, but a litter of parochial states, while, in the few 
cases in which we do find an oecumenical empire on the scene at this 
stage, it can be accounted for as the product of a renaissance. The 
oecumenical and at the same time ineffectively ramshackle structure of 
the Carolingian, the Chou, and the Khatti Empire, for example, is what 
we should expect, a priori^ to find in an oecumenical polity which had 
been brought into being through the evociilion of a ghost at a stage in 
the necromantic society’s history at which it would have been incapable 
of achieving, or indeed of conceiving, so ambitious a programme of 
political construction by an independent exercise of its own creative 
powers without the aid of the Black Art. The ineffectiveness of the three 
empires above mentioned is thus self-explanatory. We have then still to 
explain the establishment of an efficient oecumenical polity such as, for 
example, the T’ang Empire or the East Roman Iimpire at an early stage 
in a civilization’s growth; and, where an explanation that accounts for 
the facts on the hypothesis of a renaissance is not forthcoming, as it is in 
these two cases,* when we are thus confronted with the emergence of an 
efficient oecumenical polity at what would appear to be an early stage of 
a civilization’s growth, we must look elsew here for the solution of an his- 
torical problem that cannot be either ignored or e\aded. A so-far un- 
solved problem of the kind is presented by the etfectivc political union 
of Ix)W’er with Upper Egypt, to constitute ‘the Old Kingdom’, at a stage 
of Egyptiac history which is an early one according to the provisional 
analysis of the structure of liigyptiac history which wc have been using 
as our working hypothesis in this Study up to tlie present point; for on 
this hypothesis ‘the Old Kingdom’ cannot be accounted for, like the 
East Roman E^mpire and the 'E’ang Imipire, as a ghost of the univcisal 
state of an antecedent civilization eifedively re-embodied in a recon- 
stituted imperial civil service, since no such antecedent civilization or 
oecumenical empire figures cither in the Egyptiac tradition or in the 
dossier of our ^^odern Western E-gyploIogisls. 

Docs the enigma thus presented by ‘the Old Kingdom’ in our present 
vista of Egyptiac history require us to view Ivgyptiac history in a new 
perspective ? And might a fresh avenue of interpretation be opened up 


I See pp. 15 and 20, above. 
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by a recognition of the possibility that, in contenting ourselves with the 
view of Egyptiac history which we have taken so far? we may have been 
neglecting one of our own precepts? At the outset of this Study' we 
took note of the risk of error to which a student of History would be 
exposing himself if he were to allow his vision of an historical landscape 
to be governed by the fleeting distribution of the light and shade at the 
moment \vhcn the scene happened to be under his observation. The 
comparative abundance or scarcity of the evidence at an historian’s dis- 
posal for the study of this and that past episode is determined for him 
by freaks of Chance which bear no relation whatsoever to those episodes* 
relative intrinsic importance or unimportance; and we should therefore 
be positively courting error if, in our mental reconstruction of the course 
of past history, we were to treat the capriciously irrational quotas of the 
intellectual materials at our disposal for our professional work as if these 
were trustworthy indexes of the true proportions of the past realities 
which we were seeking to bring into the focus of our present conscious- 


ness. 


In administering this prefatory warning to ourselves, we commended 
it by citing, as an example of the consequences of ignoring it, the dis- 
proportionate concentration of the attention of Modern Western scholars 
on tlic Ptolemaic succcssor-^tate of the Achacmenian Empire, to the 
comparative neglect of its Selcucid sister commonwealth, and we pointed 
out that the consequent distortion of historical vision was the result of 
an unconsidered subservience to blind w’orkings of Chance through 
which ‘the natural museum* of Upper l^gypt happened to be included 
among the shreds of ex- Achacmenian territory \vhich, in the scramble 
for the spoils of Alexander’s conquests, Ptolemy Lagou decided to 
seize and managed to hold. Ptolemy’s choice of Egypt for his personal 
prize w’as determined by shrewd ‘geopolitical’ calculations which, of 
course, had no connexion whatsoever with those peculiar local qualities 
in the climate and soil of a post-pluvial Upper Egypt that were to make 
the Sa'Id a veritable archaeologist’s paradise. Ptolemy’s objective in 
seizing I’pper h-gypt was to ; 'oropriate its revenues, and, even if he 
might have licen gratified to learn that he was also incidentally acquiring 
a ready-made record oiRce in which the debris of his dynasty’s acts 
would automatically accumulate into a collection of material evidence 
that moth and rust would not corrupt before thievish AToJern Western 
archaeologists would be ino\cd by a Faustian cii.iosity to break through 
and steal,* we inav lake it as certain that this cev^sideration would have 
counted for nothing in his decisions if he had vome to the conclusion 
that l*!gypt was a less desirable prey than ♦^hc Siuth-WeF^" Asian terri- 
tories which he actually de*cided to abanelv to S leucus as a bone for 
this confeelerate of his to pie'k with th i * lormidable common riv^al 

Antigonus. . r • u 

This example provided an excellent illustration of our point hut \vc 
might have illustrateel it ee|iKilly well without looking so far alield fiom 
Upper h-gypt as Lower Asia, and without descending so far in the Pime- 
scalc of F?gyptiac historv as the Ptolemaic A^e. If w'e had confined our 
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chronological horizon to ‘the Predynastic Age’ and our geographical 
horizon to the Lower Nile Valley, we could have made our point no less 
effectively by citing the contrast, in the archaeologist’s historically mis- 
leading inventory, between the preservative powers of a dry-as-dust 
Sa'Id and the destructive powers of a water-logged Delta; and, had we 
clinched our argument by adducing this illustration as well, we might 
have saved ourselves from what may prove to have been an hallucination 
in our subsequent interpretation of Kgypliac history. 

The premiss of this interpretation was an assumption that the emer- 
gence of the Egyptiac Civilization could be equated, for practical pur- 
poses, with the conquest of Lower Egypt by the Upper l^gyptian 
militarist empire-builder Narmer; and this assumption was based on the 
fact that in our Modern Western irchaeologists’ tapper Egyptian 
‘natural museum’ the earliest extant monuments of the apparatus of the 
Egyptiac culture —and, in particular, the earliest specimens of its script 
— are attributable to this epoch. The weak point in this chain of reason- 
ing is its unspoken and uncriticized prior assumption that an array of 
evidence derived almost exclusively from L^pper Egypt can be treated 
with assurance as if it were good evidence, not merely for the local his- 
tory of Upper h'gypt itself, hut also for the oecumenical history of the 
Egyptiac World as a whole. This prior assumption ignores the possibility 
that a relatively mature Egyptiac cidture which, in our Upper Egyptian 
‘natural museum’, has left no evidence of its existence dating back 
appreciably earlier than Nanner’s day, may have had a previous history 
— and this perhaps a long one — in a Lower l^gyptian ‘natural destructor’ 
of the debris of human activities,* And this possibility opens up the 
further one that the sudden appearance of, for example, an already 
mature Egyptiac script^ in the Sa'rd at the transition from ‘the Pre- 
dynastic Age* to Narmcr’s new era may be evidence, not that the 
Egyptiac culture suddenly came to birth in Xarmer’s day, but that a 
more advanced form of the Egyptiac culture was suddenly introduced 
into Upper Eg)pt from Lower Eg^pt as a conse(|uencc of Namier’s 
sudden forcible political uniheation of the two lands. 

’Phe magnitude of the possible error to which we expose ourselves in 
ignoring these considerations can be gauged by imagining, for the sake 
of the argument, that the unknown hi.storical relation between the Sa'id 
and the Delta in the I‘-gyptiac World may have been analogous to the 
known historical relation, in the Andean World, between the Plateau 
and the Coast. 

In the history of an Andean World that consisted, like the liigyptiac 
World, of tw'o plusiographically diverse cultural provinces,^ we happen 
to know' that the Andean culture originated in the coastal province and 

* Si*c Wilson, J. A.: The Burrltn of Kii\pt (C'hit.iRo University p. 

* In the earliest spi-timrns of the I-.^vptiat ript that had been discovered l»> Modern 

Western art haeolotri >t«* down to the time ot writing, the characters were already bemtJ 
used, not as ‘pietf. grams’ Kivin^ a visual representation of objects or ideas, hut as 
‘phonemes’, in whiih the sound of the sptikeii P^yptian word corresponilinj? to the 
oni^inal visual rneanin^; of the character was associated with the charac'ter for the con- 
\eyance of this sound in other contexts. ‘At the very Vie^inninK »>f hislorv, Kjivpu***^ 
hieroglyphic writing appeared on stone and clay with this reluis-pnneiple aluady 
accepted’ (Wilson, op. tit., p. 38). ' See II. i. 3 ^- 
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that this was the scene of successive experiences of growth, breakdown 
and disintegration through which the Andean Civilization passed befor^ 
Its coastal birthp ace was eventually united politically with a culturally 
parvenu highland province to constitute an Andean oecumenical empire 
f a result of the conquest of the lowland coastal states Chimu and N^ca 
by the highlander militarist Pachacutcc {imperabat circa a.d. 1400—48).* 
1 he reason why w’c are able to see Andean history now in this true 
perspective is because, in Peru, the coastal province that was the true 
birthplace of the culture happened, like the Sa'id in the Egyptiac World, 
to be a natural museum in which climate and soil conspired to preserve 
the incriminating material evidence of Civilization instead of conspiring 
to destroy it; and, by the time of writing, this Peruvian ‘natural museum’ 
had been explored by the enterprise of experienced twentieth-century 
Western Americanists with a skill and energy that would have done 
credit to the pioneer nineteenth-century Western Egyptologists. The 
bearing of these triumphs of Archaeology in Peru on the interpretation 
of Egyptiac history was indicated by the revolutionary violence of the 
change in the interpretation of Andean history which these Peruvian 
archaeological discoveries had dictated. 

Before the archaeologists started operations in Peru, Modern Western 
knowledge of Andean history had been virtually confined to evidence 
concerning the Empire of the Incas; and, while this evidence had partly 
consisted in the massi\e material monuments of cyclopcan architecture 
constructed by these empire-building highlanders and their neighbours 
and predecessors on the Plateau, the main source of information at the 
disposal of W’estern scholars at that stage had been the Incaic imperial 
tradition preserved in Castilian literary dress and more or less mislead- 
ingly travestied in the process.- In the picture presented in this tradition 
the rise and fall of the Incaic Power were equated with the beginning and 
end of Andean history ; and, while Modern Western scholarship correctly 
di\ ined, on the strength of the internal evidence, that little credence was 
to be given to a version of the Incaic tradition, picked up by the seven- 
teenth-century Spanish Jesuit historian Fernando Montesinos,^ w^hich 
professed tc\ carry the recoru of Incaic history back to a high antiquity, 
this well-justilieci rejection of an apocryphal prelude to genuine Incaic 
history w'as merely a negative result of historical criticism, and the most 
acute analysis of the Incaic traditional evidence would never have 
brought to light the authentic early history (‘f the Andean Civilization 
in a coastal province of the Andean M orld w iicre neither the Incas nor 
their predecessors in the highland province had played any decisive 
part before the fifteenth century' of the Chilslian Era. 

The true perspective of Andean hi. ’ory could only be brought to 
light by the instrument of Archaeolopv: and, w'hen an archaeological 


: Tlu;*iiU- 'and 'work of tlic Ilirodian tialf-brced Garcilaso dc la Vega have been 

"" 1 * orMomewno.- Memo,,.., Antkuo, VYnlmu/d'Sh'noW^^^ 

found in llaud.n. I..: Vl-:,«pire Socah.le .l.s h’Ka 

PP. 17- 18. Montes, nos wrote thU book in s.n. i(.S2. m the fifth generation alter tne 
Spanibh comiucst oPthc Aiulcsiii Empire of the l our Quarters. 
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searchlight was eventually brought into action, it showed up the falsity 
of the picture that the Incaic tradition had presented; for even that por- 
tion of the traditional Incaic story that was not now proved false in itself 
was now proved to have been placed in a most misleadingly false per- 
spective. While the traditional account of the foundation of the Incaic 
Empire according to the shorter of the two irreconcilable traditional 
schemes of chronology might still be accepted as being more or less true 
as far as it went, it was now shown to he, not the alpha and omega of 
Andean history, but merely the last chapter in the story of the Andean 
Civilization’s disintegration. 

If we were to apply this Andean analogy to our interpretation of 
Egyptiac history, we should find ourselves having to reckon with the 
possibility that the picture which wc had accepted here so far might be 
little less misleading than an Incaic tradition which had been exploded 
by an archaeological bomb. The corresponding Upper Egyptian tradi- 
tion was, no doubt, unlikely ever to be discredited in this conclusively 
objective way, because the Delta, unlike the coastal province of the 
Andean World, was unlikely to yield up positive archaeological evidence 
of the part that it had played in history. Nevertheless, the Upper 
Egyptian tradition which, in the absence of Deltaic archaeological 
evidence, had hitherto held the field was at least impugned by the 
sensational overthrow of the Incaic tradition at the archaeologists’ hands; 
for an cgoccntricity that led the Incaic makers and masters of an Andean 
universal state to telescope the whole drama of Andean history into the 
single last act in which the Incas themselves happened to hold the stage 
is, as we know, a common infirmity of Human S^iture; and it would be 
surprising if there had been no alloy of the same human weakness in the 
character of the Upper Egyptian makers and masters of ‘the Old King- 
dom’ of the Two I.ands. 'Ehe inference to be drawn from this pre- 
sumption of a taint of Original Sin would be that ‘the Old Kingdom’ in 
Egyptiac history, like ‘the Empire of the E'our Quarters’ in Andean 
history, might in truth have been merely the last chapter of a long story, 
or, in other words, might have been, like ‘the Empire of the Four 
Quarters’, a universal state in the technical sense in which .that term is 
used in this Study. 

When once this idea has been suggested by the external evidence, it 
becomes manifest that there is also internal evidence which likexNise 
testifies in favour of it. 

In the first place ‘the Old Kingdom’ actually was a univeisal state in 
the literal sense of the words, inasmuch as it was an oecumenical empiie 
embracing the whole domain of the ICgypliac World of the day. In the 
second place it exhibits the constitution and ethos of a uni\ersal state if 
‘totalitarianism’ is to be regarded as one of the distinctive characteristics 
of this species of polity. While ‘the Middle Empire’, in which vt have 
hitherto seen the ICgyptiac universal state, and ‘the New Empire’, m 
which we have seen a recrudescence of it, both certainly pass muster on 
this test, ‘the Old Kingdom’ qualifies even more conspicuously for 
recognition as being another representative of the same species, con- 
sidering that ‘totalitarianism* probably asserted itself more rapidly m 
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‘the Old Kingdom’ 
greater lengths in ‘tl 
There was no phas( 
dom* in which any 
same plenitude of veracity that would have animated 'the'Eariy Modern 
Western I\oi Solcu s celebrated words if they had been uttered by one 
of the Pyramid-Builders. In other contexts we have seen how the 
Pyramid-Builders broke the Egyptiac Society’s back,^ and how the 
mark made by this inordinate abuse of power on the Egyptiac Society’s 
folk-memory bit so deep and smarted so sorely as to make it impossible 
for any of those titanic egoists’ successors ever to emulate their total 
inhumanity vis-n-vis their subjects."* In our first reading of Egyptiac his- 
tory we identified the catastrophe inflicted on the Egyptiac Society by 
the Pyramid-Builders with the breakdown of the Egyptiac Civilization. 
On second thoughts we might be inclined to see in it, not the first blow, 
but the coup de and to look for the breakdown in some forgotten 

disaster in ‘the Predynastic Age’ which had passed into oblivion simply 
because the historical evidence happened to have been swallowed up in 
a Deltaic Serbonian Bog. 

(^n the analogy of what we know about the causes of the breakdowns 
and disintegrations of othc’* civilizations, we might conjecture that the 
Egyptiac C'ivilization ruined itself, like so many societies of its kind, 
through a failure to keep w ithin bounds the destructiveness of a chronic 
warfare between parochial sovereign states and on this line of inter- 
pretation we might see in the gruesome scenes carved on the palette of 
Narmer** a record of tlie knock-out blow that brought an Egyptiac Time 
of Troubles to its tardy close. The measure of the incidence of an evil 
is apt to be reflected in the scale of the price that its victims bring them- 
selves to pay for the sake of escaping Irom it; and the plenitude of the 
power that, under the regime of the Old Kingdom, was invested in a 
Ifliaraoh reigning on liiarth as a god incarnate suggests that the suffering 
inflicted on the l^gyptiac World by political disunity in a predynastic 
age of unrecorded warfare ’'etw^en contending parochial states was 
probably jiroportionate in its severity to the exorbitancy of the price 
which this society is known to have consented to pay in the next chapter 
of the storv for an oecumenical peace which had come to be recognized 
as a necessity of Egyptiac lite. 

If we were to find ourselves convinced b\ th * argument of our present 
rdractatio of our pre\ious interpretation ot Egvptiac history, w'’c should 
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then have to revise that interpretation in two respects. We should have 
to suppose that ‘the Middle Empire*, like ‘the New Empire*, was a 
recrudescence of a universal state, and that a phenomenon which we 
had already detected in Egyptiac history in one occurrence had actually 
occurred not merely once but twice. And we should then have to regard 
the chapter of Egyptiac history that intervened between the fall of ‘the 
Old Kingdom* and the rise of ‘the Middle Empire* as having been, not 
a Time of Troubles following the breakdown of a civilization and ending 
in the establishment of a universal state, but an interregnum following 
the dissolution of a universal state and ending in this case, not in the 
emergence of a new civilization, but in the recrudescence of a universal 
state that had gone into dissolution without having lost its capacity to 
reconstitute itself. Such recrudescence.^ of universal states after they had 
once gone to pieces might not represent the ‘normal’ course of History 
according to a standard of normality based on what had been perhaps 
the more usual denouement of the histories of the disintegrations of 
civilizations during the five or six thousand years within which a score 
of societies of this species had been rising and falling up to date; yet it 
would not be surprising to find an additional instance of the phenomenon 
of recrudescence in an Egyptiac history which had already shown itself 
peculiar by providing the historical investigator with one specimen of 
this unusual turn of events at a later stage in its long course. \Vhcn once 
wc have interpreted ‘the New Empire* as being a recrudescence of ‘the 
Middle Empire*, there is no intellectual stumbling-block to hinder us 
from similarly interpreting ‘the Middle Empire’ as being a recrudescence 
of an ‘Old Kingdom’ which, on this revised interpretation, we should 
then identify as having been the original Egyptiac universal stale. 

We have, however, still to ask ourselves whether a \ iew of ‘the Old 
Kingdom’s* role in Egyptiac history that is suggested by the deification 
of an oecumenical Pharaoh and by material evidences of the previous 
ravages of warfare in a I^atc Predynastic Age is compatible with all the 
phenomena that have to be taken into account in an appreciation of a 
period of liigyptiac history extending from the date of the unification of 
Lower Eg}pt with Upper P'gypt under the P'irst Dynasty ^o the dis- 
solution of the United Kingdom under the Sixth Dynasty. In the survey 
of other oecumenical empires from which our concept of a universal 
state has been derived, wc have found that one of the outstanding 
features of this institution is a negative one. I’he dominant minority that 
has pieced together, in a universal state, the fragments of a society that 
has been broken up by the same dominant minority's fratricidal strife 
in a foregoing Time of Troubles is conspicuously destitute of the 
creativity which, before the breakdown, has been displayed by its pie- 
dccessors when they have been leading the rank-and-file by the per- 
suasive arts of Orpheus instead of dragooning them with a Ihussian 
drill-sergeant’s rod.* If there is any creative activity in the body social 
of a disintegrating society in its univeisal state, this makes its appearance 
among the Internal Proletariat; it works from below upwards; and, if 
the Dominant Minority is ever stirred by this fresh breath of life, i: 

> Sec IV. iv. 122--31. 
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yields to it grudgingly and late in the day. Does the record of an Egyptiac 
dominant minority conform to this pattern of behaviour in the Age of 
‘the Old Kingdom*? If the first two dynasties in the history of an 
Egyptiac United Kingdom had been followed immediately by the Fifth 
and Sixth, we could have certified that, on the test of the dominant 
minority’s being destitute of creativity, ‘the Old Kingdom* would have 
qualified for classification as a universal state; but the performance of 
the Third and Fourth Dynasties — ^which has, of course, likewise to be 
taken into account — does not fit into this picture. 

At first sight, indeed, it might look as if the First and Second 
Dynasties, too, were convicted of creativity by the sudden epiphany, at 
the inauguration of the United Kingdom, of an Egyptiac script at an 
advanced stage of development.' This invention, without which the 
problem of administering an oecumenical empire on the scale of the 
ligyptiac United Kingdom might well have been insoluble, must have 
been the fruit of a creative activity of a high potency at some time and 
place, but the creative act will not be debited to the Thinites* account. 
While, in the absence of records from the Delta, it is no more possible 
to prove than it is to disprove that the E^ptiac script was an indepen- 
dent invention of the people of Lower Egypt in the predynastic days 
before the political unification of the two lands, there is the alternative 
possibility that the idea ot a script consisting of phonemes derived from 
pictograms may have come to the Egyptiac Society from the Sun^ric 
World; for in the first place the archaeological record, as it stood m 
A n ic)S I indicated that in Sumer the art of writing had appeared earlier 
than in I’gvpt and had developed gradually from rudimentary begin- 
nings where.is in Ivgvpt it seemed to have made a sudden epiphany at 
an advanced stage,^ vVhile in the second place there vyere certain other 
dements <)f culture in Kgypt in the Late Predynastic and the Early 
Dvnastic Ace which were undisputcdly Sumcric in origin: for example, 
the cvlinder seal; a panelled brick architecture; an antithetic composi- 
tion of groups of figures; the portrayal of composite monsters and 
animals with^intertw ined necks; and the use of boats of a distincuvdy 
Sumcric build.’ 'I’hesc Su .eric influences, which had declared them- 
sclics in the Kgipliac World <luring the la.st two centuries of 
di n-ist c Age. continued to dominate the Egi’ptmc culture under the 

St two dc nasties and, though thev may not be so important as to 

See Wilson, op. cit., p. 38. 

^ Sec n. n. 2, aotAc. c. j . ■'V vn! asi n. 2. 

4 See W ilson, np. . :t., pp. y) and 50. ^ that may have 

•> Wilson contiiuls that, lor ..iian nrcdA n.istic culture and the establishment 

elapsed hetxNeen the cenesis ot the ^ "P- 

ol the I'nileil Kimriloni. the • ^K'sopoiamia \Nas verv preat, but the inner 

n 17) Kevpt’t* ‘debt tt> the inllucntc ct . ^ ,,.,1 firtor — really the only motisating 

uiile to « mw tt:.v of '•fr of uHt ‘h" from the Pre- 

rU'a&m- (U.u... P. 40). 
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influences, after a reign of perhaps not less than six centuries* duration 
aecording to Wilson’s chronology,* through the abrupt creation of a new 
style of culture that was distinctively Egyptiac.^ The initiative in this 
burst of creative activity manifestly came from above, not from below; 
its pace seems to have been extraordinarily swift, if the speed of the 
development of Architecture is a fair sample of it;^ and this sudden 
swift advance was made on a broad front : in tlie provinces of Medical 
Science^ and the Philosopliy of Religions as well as in the visual arts. 
In the province of Architecture, which was the master art of the time 
and place, 

‘this sudden development seems to have been entirely native within 
Egypt. It was called forth by two devotions: the acceptance of the dogma 
that the King was a g<Hl and thus dt serving of a supreme offering of 
energies, and the excitement of a new adventure in Art and 'rechnique.'^ 

And, while the piling up of colossal buildings in honour of a god in- 
carnate —an oecumenical monarch w ho was an object of worship because 
he w'as a guarantor of peace through unity — is something that might be 
interpreted as one of the familiar phenomena of a universal state, on a 
par with the big buildings of ‘tlie New Empire’ of l‘3gypt under the 
Nineteenth D\ nasty and of the Roman Empire in its post-Diocletianic 
Age,^ ‘the excitement of a new adventure in Art and Techniijue’ is a 
mark, not of a temporary rally in a long-drawn-out losing battle against 
the forces of social disintegration, but of an early stage ot social growth. 
Moreover, the distincti^e feature of the pyramids built by phai«iohs of 
the 'rhird and Fourth D\ nasties, as conlrasteil with pyicunids of a later 
age, is not the inordinate plusical bulk that they ha\e in common with 
the fallen colossus of Ramses 1 1 at Thebes or w ith the Raths of Diocletian 
at Rome, but the beautiful exactness of workmanship'^ that they have in 
common with the Parthenon at Athens and with the Green ^losquc at 
Brusa. 

On this showing, we are bound, in reconsidering our anahsis of the 
structure of ligvpliac history, to conclude that, whether or not there 
was a flowering of creativity in the Eaily Predvnastie Age, there un- 

* See Wilson, op. cit., p. \ii. Sci* ibi 1., pp. 44, and 78. 

3 I ndtr llie hr-it t\s«i d\ nasties the Fj;\ptians \M.rc n)ntint, wnli one nr two i\ttp- 
tions, to fio on iisiny a Surncrie huiUJint; niattrial 111 a ^uriuru stsle ot arthitn.iurc, in 
spite of the fact that in I c^.pt, in cont^a^t to Shinar, hruk w.is rn)t the onK building 
material within the aichitcil'i reaih. 'riiough, in 1 g\pt, ‘sinne w.i-. .ihiinilant and tasv 
to woik’ t\\ ilson, f»p. cit., p. so)i ‘ihc tirst si^nituarit stun lure «it stone’ Ohid., p. 70) 
the Third I)\nastv IMiaraoh f)jo-,cr s Mep pMar.iid at Saqiiaiah, and ‘llic stone of 
this structure v\a7 cut into sriiall hrit l.s, laid as it the stoni hliul-s wcie mud bucks, and 
panelled in the same wav a^ the previous hrn k tomb-, wire’ (p. sO- ’I'he use tiom a 
Sumcroid brick architecture to the climax ot an 1 gvptiic stono an liiti i ture in the 
Pyramid of Khufu was, by contrast, ‘astonishinglv fast. 'I’In tiisi sirious st«ine masoorv 
may have been about 100 r»r 125 vt.irs hctoie Khutu, . . . l)i«istr’s .Siep IXiamid was 
about 75 >eari h* fore Khutu. In ttiat hrict span the hgvpti.ins had h .irnt how *n h.uullc 
tremendous niasscs of stone. . . . 'I’hev ehindtuud the haridling ot stone as it it were 
brick and treated the new mat« ri d f«ir its own <]ualities f>f iii.ns and dur.thilitv. And they 
learnt how' to finish off m>ri.uls ot blocks with a pcrtection that presented a single 
unified mass’ (ihid , p. 70). 

* .'see ibid., pp. 56 58. ' See ibid., pp. 58 60. 

Ihid., p. 70. 7 Sec IV. IV. fnS. 

s .See Wilson, op. cit., pp. S4 5s. Hting Kdvvards, I. K. S.- Y 7 /e Pyramuh of 
(London 1947, Penguin). 
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questionably was one in the Age of the Third and Fourth dynasties;- 
and then we shall also find ourselves further bound to conclude that, 
whether or not there was a social breakdown, leading to a Time of 
♦u TT V I redynastic Age preceding the establishment of 
the United Kingdom under the First Dynasty, there was unquestionably 
a breakdown after the running out of the Fourth Dynasty, and a Time 
of 1 roubles between this breakdown and the political reunification of 
the Egyptiac World by a Fheban Mentuhotep^ circa 2050 b.c. So, after 
all, we shall not find ourselves able to account for the decline and fall of 
the Old ICingdom under the hifth and Sixth dynasties entirely as a 
belated but eventually inevitable nemesis of wounds inflicted by the 
Society on its own body in an age before a temporary reprieve 
had been won for it by the First Dynasty’s feat of imposing an oecumeni- 
cal peace. We shall have to find the chief cause of this decline and fall 
where we have found it in earlier passages in this Study,^ and that is in 
the egotism which was the dark reverse side of the Pyramid-Builders’ 
dazzling creati\ity; for this egotism brought in its train a nemesis that 
worked itself out in the full light of history. 

'Fhe official concentration of political power in the hands of a Pharaoh 
whose practical capacity to transact business could not in truth surpass 
the limits of the ordinarv human nature of this bogus god found its 
nemesis in a decentralization of power, de facto, which Pharaoh might 
ignore but found himself impotent to arrest. The expenditure of an 
economic surplus- acquired by a politically united Egyptiac Society 
through the corporate achie\ement of systematically reclaiming a Nilotic 
jungle-swamp -upon building the Pyramids, and then setting apart lavish 
assignments of land re^ enues lor the maintenance of successive Pharaohs* 
mortuary cults, found its nemesis in an economic bicakdown that con- 
jured penury out of abundance. The dedication of ‘a new adventure in 
Art and Technique’ to the perpetuation of a life-in-dcath for dead 
pharaohs found its nenn sis in the freezing of the living plasma of a new- 
born Eg\ptiac st)le of ait into a rigid comention^ as swiftlv as the lava 
welling out of the ciater of a \ olcano is frozen in the act of flowing down 
the mountain’s side. Ana .al these dixers unhappy consequences of the 
deification of a human ruler excntualh stung Egyptian hearts into a 
moral rex oil against the injustice of a regime of privilege that had been 


> The cause of this flowirinj; in this aue was vtill a nws>ter> at the time of writing. 
Wilson, in op. cit., p. fii, r.iists the questions: ‘Did new goM'rnmcnt bring int'o being 
ni*w riilini; i I.issts and the rilorc new soi^ial classes ' Dul a single go\crnment, controlling 
the land liom the 1 ir>t C.itar.u t to the MediterrantMu «« «nipro\c the economic standard 
of the n.iiH'ii that tluie was a newl\ ruh class a*" 1 a notable increase in p^ulationf 
These aie lunhU iinpoitant questions, but w lann answer at v ot them. Yet, while 
these questions riin.unid un.inswer.iblc apr ''o> ot tin history of an l!.g>ptiac Old 
Kingdom’, this lould be aii'.wiied in the afhin Hi\e apropo, of a Roman hrnpire in 
1 Idle nu historc and of a I Ian I mpiie in Sii to n , and it ^ould be reported that, in 
those two tasi s. ui whu h the answeis to Di 'On’s questions w, re known, a P” 
l.uu- pK.misini- ioniur.tion ot pithtual iinitx with economic dexelopmcnt had not 

availed to kindle a new llanie ot V ream e ai tiMiv. tt„;, 

* hee Diioton, T . and \andur, J.: ///.wp/c ( 1 ’^; 

Trance), pp. 271 t , \\ mlock, 11 . K. : The Rim ufid of the Middle Kingdom in ic es 

(New York Macmillan), pp 22 12. 
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carried to monstrous lengths. In its moral atmosphere the anarchic 
chapter of Egyptiac history between the dissolution of ‘the Old King- 
dom* and the establishment of ‘the Middle Empire’ is much more 
reminiscent of the Time of Troubles between the breakdown of the 
Hellenic Civilization and the establishment of the Roman Empire than 
it is of the interregnum between the dissolution of the Roman Empire 
and the emergence of Christian Hellenistic societies affiliated to the 
Hellenic Civilization. 

In view of these ell-authenticated positive facts, we must abide by 
our original finding that, in the structure of Egyptiac history, the Age 
of the Pyramid-Builders is an authentic age of growth, in spite of its 
being an episode in the life of an ‘Old Kingdom* which bears marks of 
being the uni^ersal slate of a disintegrating society. We must recognize, 
in fact, that ‘the Old Kingdom’ is enigmatically Janus-faced. 



X. B (ii) (a), ANNEX IV 

THE RELA'ITON, IN RENAISSANCES OF UNI- 
VERSAL STATES, BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS 
OF EVOCATION AND DEGREE OF GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DISPLACEMENT 

In a preceding Annex to this chapter,* in which we have compared the 
renaissances of the Sinic and Hellenic universal states, we have found 
that the renaissance ot the Sinic universal state in the main body of the 
Par l!.astern World \yas remarkably more effective than was the renais- 
sance of the Hellenic universal state in cither Western or Orthodox 
Christendom, and also that, as between these two renaissances of thv. 
Roman P^nipirc in the histories of the two Christian Hellenistic civiliza- 
tions, its renaissance in the shape of an Hast Roman Empire in the main 
body ot Orthodejx C hristendoin fell less far short than its renaissance in 
the shape of a I loly Roman Jvmpire in the West fell short of the standard 
of elfectiveness set by the renaissance of the "Is’in and Han Pimpire in 
the shape of the Sui and T’ang Empire. These findings suggest, as far 
as they go— and they a v, of course, based on a consideration of only 
three cases— that the elfectiveness of the evocation of an antecedent 
society’s universal state varies in direct ratio with the tenacity of the 
original universal state in surviving, or with its persistence in rallying, 
during the death agonies of the moribund society of which it was a tardy 
political embodiment, and in inverse ratio with the degree of the geo- 
graphical displacement of the domain of the affiliated civilization, in 
whose history the renaissance takes place, from the domain of its defunct 
predecessor. 

In Sinic and P ar Eastern history the dissolution of the Posterior Han 
I'hnpire at the turn of the second and third centuries of the Christian 
Plra was cphemcrally retrieved during the years a.d. 280-317 by a 
reunion of the w hole of i’ former territory under the rule of ‘the United 
'Esin’; ancl, when, thereafter, a nascent Far Eastern Society emerged 
out of a post-Sinic interiegnum, its domain was virtually coextensive 
with its Sinic predecessor’s, even though, within this domain, the Yellow 
River Ihisin, which had been the Sinic Civilization’s cradle, was now 
rivalled in importance by a Yangtsc Basin which had been incorporated 
into the Sinic World cmly in the course ot its 1 ime of Troubles and its 
universal state. In Hellenic and Orthodo\ Christian history a Roman 
lunpirc which had dissolved at the turn ol the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Christian l{ra in the West sui .wed ti'l the turn of the sixth and 
seventh centuries in the central ar 1 astern provinces vyith a tenacity 
comparable to the persistence of a te. ^ urarily dissolv ed Sinic univer^l 
state in reconstituting itself tor a further spell under the auspi^s of the 
United 'Esin. On the other hand the domain of the Orthodox Christian 
Society that emerged thereafter out of a post-Hellenic interregnum, 

• On pp. Sr, above. 
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unlike the domain of the Far Eastern Society, was not coextensive with 
the domain of the antecedent society to which it was affiliated. I'he 
cradle of the Hellenic Civilization had been the basin of the Aegean 
Sea;* but for some two hundred years after the emergence of an Ortho- 
dox Christendom the whole of Continental European (jrecce and the 
Morea, save for a few isolated fortresses, was in the hands of pagan 
Slav interlopers, while Continental Asiatic Greece and the islands of the 
Archipelago, though they were inside the Orthodox Christian fold, were 
playing a subordinate part in the nascent civilization’s history. Orthodox 
Christendom’s cradle lay on the Anatolian Plateau, and the antecedent 
civilization to whose domain it approximately corresponded was not the 
Hellenic but the Hittite. The only important common ground between 
a nascent Orthodox Christendom and a pre- Alexandrine I lellas was the 
coastline and immediate hinterland ot the Black Sea Straits — above all, 
of course, an Orthodox Christian imperial capital at a Constantinople 
which had once been the Hellenic city-state founded by IVIegarian 
colonists at Byzantium. 'Phis province of the Hellenic World beyond 
the Dardanelles had, however, lain outside the original domain of I lellas 
round the Aegean, and the planting of Hellenic colonies along the coasts 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus had not begun before the turn of 
the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. 

As for the relations between the Hellenic Civilization and Western 
Christendom, the earliness of the date of the break-up of the Roman 
Empire in the West was matched by the extent of the displacement of 
the cradle of Western Christendom from the Hellenic World’s Aegean 
homeland. The cradle of Western Christendom lay in Gaul, north-west 
of the x-\lps and astride the Rhine, in territory that had not been in- 
corporated into the Hellenic World until the eve of tlie establishment of 
the Roman Empire; and in the early centuries of Western history the 
Mediterranean seaboard of (iaul in Provence and Languedoc, ^^hich had 
been won for Hellenism by Roman arms a century earlier than the interior 
and had been penetrated, long before that, by I lellenic influences radiating 
from Marseilles, played no more important a part than was played in 
Orthodox Christian history by ^d-dn'ant Roman pro\incc q/ Asia that 
had become the East Roman ICrnpire’s Thracensian army-corps district. 

We have now to inquire whether the historical ‘law’ which we have 
inferred from a synoptic examination of these three cases stands or falls 
if w’e bring into the picture the other cases known to us. In another 
context* we have classified fifteen ‘related’ civilizations* reckoning the 
offshoots of the I'ar Eiustern and Orthodox Christian civilizations 
separately from their main bodies — on the criterion of the degree of their 
geographical displacement from the antecedent sf)cieties to which they 
are affiliated. Does this widening of our horizon discredit or vindicate 
our tentative ‘law’ to the effect that the e\ocation of the ghosi of an 
antecedent civilization’s universal state in the history of an afliliated 

^ Sec IX. viii. 411; and 71 1 -12. - In I. i. 132. 

' I’he Sinic Civilization should be added to this list if \vc arc ri^ht in coneludinp, in 
the li^ht of the progress of archacologicdl discovery sinie the tunc when the first six 
volumes of this Study were being wiitten, that this Sinu Society had a predecessor in 
the shape of the Shang Culture. 
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civilization varies in its effectiveness in inverse ratio to the degree of the 
geographical displacement of the aftiliated society’s cradle from its pre- 
decessor’s? If wc now go on to complete our survey, we shall find our 
tentative ‘law’ vindicated on the whole. 

For example, in the history of the offshoot of the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion in Japan, on ground lying right outside the domain of the antecedent 
Sinic Civilization, even at its widest extent, a ghost of the Sinic universal 
state that had been successfully resuscitated in the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society in the shape of the Sui and T’ang Empire was duly 
introduced into Japan tel qucl\ but, as we have seen,* this unimagina- 
tively exact replica of the 'P’ang regime was too exotic a plant in Japan 
to strike root there etfectively; and accordingly a resuscitation of the 
Han regime that was against nature even in China was soon reduced in 
Japan to a political facade thinly masking a free play of native Japanese 
political forces on original lines of their own. 

'Ehc offshoot of OrtlK)dox Christendom in Russia resembled the off- 
shoot of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan in lying right outside the 
eeocraphical limits of the antecedent civilization, even at their widest ; 
and here Moscow’s claim to be ‘the Third Kome’^ was not belied by her 
performance so conclusively as Kyoto’s claim (if ever made) to be the 
third Ch’ang Ngan’. Yet, though a Muscovite Tsardom w^ a more 
effective avatar of the Roman Empire than a Western Iloly Roman 
Empire’ ever contrived to be, the native Russian element m its ethos, 
which was the source of its vitality, made it a much less exact replica of its 
Roman model than was reproduced in an East Roman Empire which » 
retained the authentic ‘Second Rome’ to serve as its own imperial capital. 

H we pass on to take a svnoptic view of the two Islamic societies 
affiliated m the Svriac Civilization, we shall find our law holjng good 
here m iin In aii Arabic Muslim World whose cradle included byria 
itself* a reintegrated Svriac universal state, in the shape of an Abbasid 
C ilinh ite was revived, in a beleaguered fortress which had hyna for its 

metropolitiin territory Anatolian territory that had 

extension ot the Ii.inic Muslii i o.-rise Civilization at any time 

not been embraced in the do_niain the 

since Its inclusion, 5 +' go little piestige that, as 

Achacmenum b.mpiic, the C alip - conaucror who overthrew 

we have secn.^ Siilt.m Selim I, the never took the 

the Egvptian “nIi.J last scion ohhe Mamluks’ 

trouble to usurp the title otCaliphtr- t,, be ‘the 

Cairene 'Abbasid puppets, am . . > P gjatesmanship till the 

'I'liird Baghdad’ was not o ( tteman 

rapid break-up of the Ottoman - * ^ to the 

War of .7hS 74 moved the loite ^ 33,,^ 

C'aliphate out of its the OuomL Empire’s grievous 

which might perhaps be used t 

i Urtl'^rzl'lfindonp. . 03 , above. 


« In H. ii. i.sS 9- 
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losses of territory and power by helping to preserve some residue of 
Ottoman political influence over former Muslim subjects of the Porte 
who had now passed under non-Muslim rule, and to extend this in- 
fluence over other Muslims, likewise living under non-Muslim rule, 
who had never at any time been subjects of the Ottoman lilmpire, even 
at its widest extent. 

We can see, again, that the regime of the Kassitc barbarian kings and 
their indigenous successors, in a Babylonia that was coextensive with an 
antecedent Sumcric Civilization’s cradle in the Land of Shinar, ran 
much truer to the type of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, which had 
been the Sumeric Civilization’s universal state, than did the regime of 
a Hittite barbarian Empire of Khatti on an Anatolian Plateau that had 
been only on the fringe of the Sumeric World even at the liimpire of 
Sumer and Akkad’s apogee. 

While our ‘law’ has thus stood the test of an empirical survey so far, 
there is at least one case in which the ‘law’ seems to break down. In 
the history of a Hindu Society whose cradle was as nearly coincident 
with an antecedent Indie Civilization’s iis the Ear Eastern Society’s 
cradle was with an antecedent Sinic Civilization’s, we should expect to 
find some avatar of the Mauryan Empire comparable in ellectiveness to 
the Sui and T’ang avatar of the 'Fs’in and 1 Ian ICmpire; but an inspec- 
tion of Hindu history reveals no political renaissance of tlie kind.* 

As for the histories of the sister societies afliliatetl to the Minoan 
Civilization, wc should expect an Hellenic W orld whose cradle partially 
coincided with the Minoan W’orld’s to be the scene of an avatar of ‘the 
thalassocracy of Minos* to which we should lind no such effective 
counterpart in a Syriac W orld whose cradle lay completely outside the 
bounds of the Minoan W’orld, even at its widest extent, save for the 
Minoan settlement at Ugarit on Ras ash-Shamrah. Actually we do lind 
something that might be taken for a Syriac avatar of ‘the thalassocracy 
of Minos’ in the maritime predominance of the Phoenicians in the 
Mediterranean in the archaic age of Syriac and Hellenic history, while, 
on the other hand, no such avatar is to be found in 1 lellenic history. 
The thalassocracy in the Aegean Basin that was establishet^ by Athens 
in the fifth century I 3 .c. shows no trace of having been tlie ghost of a dead 
Minoan universal state. This abortive Athenian first attempt at the 
creation of an Hellenic universal state shows all the signs of having been 
an original response to a contemporary challengc.- 

On this showing, we must conclude that the ‘law’ which we have been 
examining in this Annex holds good in a majority of the cases in point, 
but is by no means universally valid. 

* This non-conformity of Hindu history to our tentati\L‘ would be offset by the 
conformity of .Sinic hi-»tory, if the Sinu* Society should proce to h.ivc been nfhliated to 
a predecessor in the shape of the ShaiiK Culture; lor the < r.idle ot the Chou barliari.ins, 
whose overthrow of the Shang I’ower p-ivc the .Smir Civili/atinu its opportunity for 
coming to birth, lay in 'the Country within the rasse'.’ in the Middle UaMii of the Yellow 
River (see VI. vii. 170), not within the homeland of the Shang Culture in the l/ovvor 
Basin of the Yellow River, and we have noth ed (on p. f)S2, abo\e) that the Clu'ni Kmpiic 
wears the appearance of being, like the Khatti Kriipire and 'the I b)ly Uom.in Kmpirc’, 
an attempt, though a clumsy one, to resuscitate the universal state f»f a debinct ante- 
cedent civilization. - See IX. viu. 435 6 and 522 5. 
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ARE THE RELATIONS OF THE FINE ARTS 
AND THE MATHEMATICAL AND NATURAL 
SCIENCES TO THE SOCIAL MILIEU DIVERSE 
OR SIMILAR? 


In the chapter to which this Annex attaches,* we have taken, in passing, 
a synoptic glance at the relations in which three varieties of human 
activity stand respectively to a social milieu — located in some particular 
time and place —which is the field of all these three activities alike; and 
w’c have formed the opinion that the relation is a different one in each oi 
the three ciises. 

While activities in the realm of social human affairs, as excmplitied 
in Politics and in Law, would manifestly be stultifying themselves if they 
did not try to pro\ide parochial and ephemeral solutions for social 
human problems that arc nothing if not local and temporary, activities 
in the realm of Non-lluman Nature, as exemplified theoretically m 
Mathematics and in Natural Science and practically in Technology, 
would be stultifying themselves no less signally if they did not extend 
their \iew backwards and outwards beyond the narrow and fleeting 
bounds of Here and Now to take account of the whole sum of know- 
ledee and ‘know-how’ accessible to their professors and practitioners. 
On the other hand, the Fine Arts, as exemplified in Literature and in the 
Visual Arts, enjov a relative freedom from the trammels of Time and 
Space in v irtue of tlieir source in the subconscious abyss of the 1 syche; 
{.fr ‘the I’ritnordial Images’ tthich the Arts 

and local s%mbolism of some particular social milieu had known no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning’,^ during the hve 
vears within which human societies of the species ® 

iiul been coming and e ng down to the time of writing, half-w y 
thnnlS thc^ twentieth centun of the Christian Era; and thereforc^he 

-hou. 

matics. Natural ^c'ynce. and ’I’cchno.- i;'-. between 

In the history ,''‘vinc as and the ^iathematicaI and 

the rcspcctiie relations ot ^ as brought out in the course of 

Natural Sciences to the social milieu w as nroug Kngland over the 

the scycntecnth-centurv creators and exponents of 

respective merits of the Ancient, v 

* Jas. i. 17* 

Tp. 4S above. 
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the Hellenic culture, seen through the medium of the surviving works 
of Classical Greek and Latin literature and art) and ‘the Moderns* (i.e. 
the representatives of a Western culture in transition from its Early 
Modern to its Late Modern phase). Both parties to this debate perceived 
that the Fine Arts were, for some reason,* exempt from the necessity — 
or debarred from the opportunity — of progressing by a process of 
cumulative growth which was the servitude — or privilege— of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science, and Technology; and the more temperate and 
judicious spirits among the champions of the Moderns* cause made a 
virtue of conceding this point to their opponents. It was frankly ad- 
mitted by Fontenelle, for example, in Une Diifrcssion stir les Anciens et 
les Modernes'r 

‘Pour ce qui est dc Pfiloqucnce ct dt la Pocsic, qiii sont Ic sujet de la 
principaie contestation entre les Anciens et les Modernes . . . je croi que 
les Anciens en ont pu atteindre la perfection, pareeiiiie . . . Pfiloquence et 
la Pocsic nc demandent qu’iin certain nonibrc de vucs assez borne, par 
rapport a d'autres arts, et elle[s] dependent princ ipalenient de la vivacitc 
de rimaKination.3 Or les homnics peuvent avoir ainasse en peu de siecles 
un petit nombre de vues, et la vivacite de Pimaijination n’a pas besoin 
d’une longue suite d’expcriences, ni d*une grande qiiantite de regies pour 
avoir toute la perfection dont clle est capable. . . . C’onune TEloiiuence et 
la Pocsic sont assez bornecs, il faut qu’il y ait un temps ou dies soient 
portces a leur dernicre perfection, et je liens (jue, pour T Eloquence ct 
pour I’Histoire, ce terns a etc le siecle il’ Auguste. Je n’imagine rien an 
dessus de Ciceron et de Titelive. Ce n’est pas cju’ils n’ayent leurs defaiits, 
mais jc nc crois p«is qu’on puissc avoir inoins de defaiits avec aiitant de 
grandes qualitez, ct Ton sait assez que e’est la seule maniere dont on 
puisse dire que les hommes soient parfaits sur (ludtiue chose. . . . 

‘Mais la Phisique, la Medecine, les Mathematiques sont composees 
d’un nombre infini de vues, et dependent tie la justesse du raisonnement, 
qui se pcrfectionne avec une extreme lenteur, et sc perfectionne toCijours. 
11 faut rnemc souvent qu’elles soient aidees par des experiences (pie le 
hazard seul fait naitre, et (ju’il n*amene pas ii point nomine. II est evident 
que tout cela n’a point de lin, ct (pie les derniers phisiciens ou mathe- 
maticiens devront naturellemcnt etre les plus habiles.’-* 

The same concession to the claims of the .\ncients in tfic realm of 
the I'inc Arts was made by the abl(*sl of the Imglish champions ot the 
Moderns, William Wotton, in his RvjUctwns upon Ancient and Modtrn 
Learninj^.^ 


* The autonomy on the social plane which the Fine Arts rnjoNcd in virtue of tlu'ir 
source in the sul)t (jnsi ions ah\ss of the Psm he w.is doinul intuitively l>y the Modern 
Western thinkers ot that gem ration rn»ire th.iii two hinulreil \«"irs before 'the Collettive 
Subconscious’ was cIisco\end ernpiii(.in> l>y the cumulative intt llectual labours of 
Modern Western Suinte. 

- hirst edition, January 1G8S fscc Bury, J. H.* Thv Idea of I*rni;reis (I.ondon I 9 ^ 4 » 
Macmillan), p. loi). 

^ Fontenelle’s ‘limited number id* as witliin a narrow liori/*)n* whiih are animated 
by 'the liveliness of the Iningination’ are s>i.*»n)Tns, in non-lcLlinica! phraseology, tor 
Jung’s ‘Primordial linage^’. .X.J.'f. 

* Ponten«-llc, H. le H. *li-; Pfif\u% Ptiaornle^, m ec un Truitt sur la Nature dc 

et une Dif^resuon sur /er Aruiens ct les Modtrms, 4th ed. (.Amsterdam 1716, hticnne 
Roger), pp. 142, 140, I43“4, and 140. ^ 

' Sec the sec*>nd edition (I.ondon i6*>7, Leake), pp. 23-24. 'Phe first edition of \^ot- 
ton’s book was published in A.i>. 1^94. 
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The consensus on this point between the victorious advocates of the 
case for the Moderns and their discomfited opponents might have been 
expected to have settled this question, at least, definitively. Yet, between 
the close of this seventeenth-century Kuhurkampf and the time at 
which this Study was being written, some 250 years later, the con- 
troversy over this issue had been reopened again from two sides. On the 
one side Oswald Spongier, in a work published on the morrow of the 
War of A.u. 1914-18, had put forward the thesis that Mathematics, 
Natural Science, and Technology, notwithstanding their proud preten- 
sions to be objective, were in fact just as much at the mercy of the 
influences and exigencies of diverse social milieux as any activities in the 
realm of social human affairs.* On the other hand, Shelley* had won 
Bury’s applause* for having resuscitated a suggestion— thrown out tenta- 
tively, in the course of the seventeenth-century debate, by CharLo 
Perrault, but not taken up by such circumspect advocates of the Moderns’ 
cause as Fontenclle and Wotton— that the Fine Arts did, after all, 
progressively improve in the same fashion as Mathematics, Science, and 
Technology. 

Spcnglcr’s thesis was enunciated by its author in characteristically 
dogmatic language: 


*'rhtTc is not and cannot be any such thing as Number-in-Itself. There 
is a plurality of worlds of numbers because there is a plurality of civiliza- 
tions, . . . 'J'he notion of a universally valid Science which is true for all 
civilizations is an illusion. 


'riic grain of truth in these misleadingly unqualified statements is the 
fact that each particular historical way ot life or culture is in some sense 
a whole whose parts are sensitively and subtly interdependent. This 
truth has presented itself to us forcibly in our study of encounters 
between societies tliat are one anothers’ contemporaries.'^ We have found 
that, w hen some single element in one culture is modified by the impact 
of another culture, the effects of this mc^dification of the assaulted culture 
in one point are apt to spn ad through the entire body social and to make 
themselvei\ felt at points .^hich might seem, at first sight, to have no 
connexion with the point in w'hich tlie change has been introduced first, 
'riiis intimate interdependence has proved, in the light of such con- 
vincing evidence, to be so charactciistic a feature of the structure of 
Human Society that it would indeed be surprising if one particular 
group of activities, represented by Alathcjiiatics, Natural Science, and 
Technology, should turn out to be enlirelv unaffected by a tendency 
that appears to be one of the general ‘1 iws’ of social life; and w^e may 
find oursehes able to come to an uT.dersianding With Spengler when 
we catch him slipping out of his pontilu' il vestmenis and condescending 
to explain to us that the distinctive q^. v of each individual civilization, 
on wliich he has been insisting, is to ne interpreted, not as an absolute 


^ See the pAssaije quoted in III. iii. tSo 2. 

’ In his Introilih tiDn to 'Ihc Rt 7 'It of hi irn. 

and 532, quoted In this Siud> ibid. 
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difference of essence, but as a gradational difference of emphasis, habitus^ 
or penchant.* 

We can, for example, agree with Spengler in holding that the pre- 
dominant penchant that gives a particular culture its distinctive style 
may impart to all the men and women who have been brought up in the 
atmosphere of that culture, whatever the native psychic orientation of 
each individual may happen to be, a uniform inclination either towards 
or away from the mathematical, scientific, and technological approach 
to life, or, short of that, may at least incline them, within the bounds of 
this broad field of activity in the realm of Non-Human Nature, to 
address themselves to one branch of Mathematics, Science, or Tech- 
nology rather than to another. In this sense and within these limits it 
may be true, as Spengler contends,^ that the ‘Apollinean* spirit of an 
Hellenic upbringing would foster astatic-minded Weltanschauung 
in the province of IVIathematics, would find its most congenial expres- 
sion in Geometry, whereas the ‘Faustian* spirit of a Western upbringing 
would foster a dynamic-minded Weltanschauung which, within the same 
mathematical field of intellectual activity, would find its most congenial 
expression in Algebra and the Calculus. But of course, in assenting to 
this more judiciously formulated version of Spenglcr*s proposition, w'c 
are admitting nothing beyond the indisputable facts that there are diverse 
schools or fashions of education (in the widest meaning of that w'ord) 
and that the uniform impress of any such educational habitus is bound 
to leave its mark on all indi\idual human beings whose fate it may be to 
be put through that particular cultural mill, even w hen the penchant of 
the society into which a particular individual happens to have been born 
is at variance with that individual’s nativ’e personal bent. In admitting 
this much, we are not committing ourselves to the nonsen‘?e implicit in 
the pontifical version of Spcnglcr’s thesis, in which the philosopher- 
hierophant goes so far as to assert that ‘there is not and cannot he any 
such thing as Number-in-itself* and that ‘the notion of a universally 
valid Science ... is an illusion*. 

It would, indeed, be as fantastic to suggest that Geometry and the 
Calculus are diverse, alternative, and incompatible sv stems of Mathe- 
matics as it would be reasonable to say that these are different aspects of 
one identical object of mathematical study that can properly be called 
‘Numbcr-in-Itself*. We may go on to observe that the se\cral provinces 
of this realm of Mathematical Science have been opened up at diffeTcnt 
times and places by divers members of a single mathematical Iratcrnity 
whose choices of their particular fields of mathematical research ha\c 
been always influenced, and sometimes virtually determined, by a mental 
penchant or habitus imparted to the individual mathematician by his 
social milieu. In going thus far, how’cver, we must be careful to steer 
clear of the nonsense that Spengler makes of his own thesis when he 
propounds it in its extreme form; for Spengler is manifestly flying in 
the face of the facts when he suggests that a pioneer in the realm of 
Mathematics cannot occupy the whole kingdom simultaneously, but 

* See .Spengler, op. cit., vol. i, p. 156, quoted in this Study in III. iii. 383-4. 

2 Ihid., pp. 380-3, quoted in 111. 111. 388 9. 
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must evacuate the province of Euclidean Geometry as the price of gain- 
ing an entry into the province of a Cartesian Calculus, or alternatively 
must renounce all hope of mastering the Calculus if he is unwilling to 
relinquish his hold upon Geometry. 

The divers provinces of Mathematics, Natural Science, and Techno- 
logy that have been successively conquered by the Collective Intellect 
of Mankind do not stand to one another in the same relation as the 
divers systems of government or law that succepd one another in the 
history of a human society. A new ministry, new ruler, new dynasty, 
new regime, or new state cannot come into power without replacing a 
predecessor; a new law cannot be enacted without abrogating the law 
previously in force on the same subject. In short, successively estab- 
lished political and legal institutions cannot coexist side by side. They 
arc mutually exclusive because they arc incompatible, and they are 
incompatible because each of them has, as we have seen, to be geared to 
the particular circumstances of some local and temporary social situa- 
tion. 'I'here is no room in the dimension of social life for more than 
one such situation at a time, and therefore there is no room there, either, 
for more than one institution at a time, since every institution’s raison 
d'etre is to provide a solution for some social problem here and now. 
Thus, on the plane of social affairs, all human experience testifies 
with one accord that 


Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Hears all its sons away; 

They fiy forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.* 


But a Maw of Sin and Death’, = which reigns inexorably in this social 
human icalm of go\ eminent, legislation, and the rest has no dominion 
over the abstract non-human realm of Mathematics. In the struggle lor 
inasterv between 'I'iine and Man in this bloodless intellectual arena, 
Man has succeeded in making Time Man’s servant of albwmg 

Time to make Man ’I’imc’s victim. Ihe monument of Man s victory 
over 'I'ime here is a Cc -cti-e Human Intellects cumulative achieve- 
ment- ami this eveeption to 'I'ime’s rule, which IVatts overlooked and 
Spengler ignored, hid long since been divined by Fontenelle and been 
noted by (hbbon. 

•The Mathematics arc distinguished by ^ 
course of ages, they may always advance ai.d can nev cr re 

If we are ri-ht in thinking that wc h.nc now disposed of Spen^«^ 
contention that now g^onTo examine 

cumuliilive growth as Mathematics. 


* Watts, ls.iac, i]iiolcii in I. i. 459* 


* Watts, |s.iac, II* 
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While Perrault* anticipated Fontenellc and Wotton in conceding that 
the general superiority which the champions of the Moderns* cause 
claimed for ‘the Moderns* over ‘the Ancients’ might not be demonstrable 
in the provinces of Poetry and Eloquence, he made this concession 
expressly ‘for the sake of peacc’^ and perceptibly against the grain ; for 
Perrault himself was a poet ; and, though his poetry was doomed to be 
judged inferior by all standards, whether ‘Modern* or ‘Ancient*, he was 
vain enough to fancy that he had a personal stake in the question of the 
relative merits of ‘the Moderns’ and ‘the Ancients* in the field of his 
own art. His advocacy of the Moderns* cause in the domain of the Fine 
Arts was therefore not altogether disinterested, anil his argument, in- 
genious though it might be,^ was eventually exploded by one of the 
twentieth-century Western scientific achievements of a progress which, 
in the field of Science, was to vindicate Perrault's championship of the 
Moderns in the act of confuting the seventeenth-century Western poet 
on the particular issue which he had most at heart. 

Perrault’s argument ran as follows: 

‘Pourquoy, voulcs-vous . . . quo rEloqiiencc ct la Pocsic n’aycnt pas 
eu besoin d’autant de sieclcs pour se pcrfectionncr quo la Physique et 
TAstronomic? Le coeur dc Phomme qu’il faut connoistre pour le per- 
suader et pour luy plaire, cst il plus aise a penetrer (jiie les secrets de la 
Nature, et n*a-t-il pas dc tout temps estc regarde eomme le plus creux de 
tous Ics abismes, ou Ton decouvre tons les jours ({iielqiie chose de nouveau, 
et dont il n’y a iiue Dicu seul qui puissc sonder toutc la profondeur? . . . 
Je pourrois vous faire voir ce quo j’avancc en examinant toutes les pas- 
sions Tunc apres I’aatre, et m)us eonvainerc qu’il y a milic senlimens 
delicats sur chacune d’elles dans les ou\ rages dc nos auteurs, dans leiirs 
traitez dc morale, dans leurs tragedies, dans leurs romans, et dans leurs 
pieces d’eloquence, qui ne se rencontrent point ehez les Aneiens. Dans 
les scules tragedies dc Corneille il y a plus dc pensees tines et delieates sur 
I'arnbition, sur la vengeance, sur la jalousie, qu’il n’y en a ilans tous des 
livres de rantiquitc.’+ 

These were Pcrrault’s grounds for his contention that there might be 
a possibility of cumulative achievement in Poetry as well as in Mathe- 
matics; and, if there had been any cogency in the minof Modern 
Western poet’s case, his suit would have been won for him by the 
posthumous support that he received from one cif the immortals. In 
reflecting on the sources of his own inspiration, Shelley once nbserveiP 
that he had found ‘common sources of those elements wliich it is the 
province of the poet to embody and combine’ in ‘the beautiful and 
majestic scenery of the Eartli’ and in ‘the poetry of Ancient Greece and 

* Perrault, Ch.; Paraltlle </<■< .‘Intiens et Jes ^fotiernes en ce qui Hi^arde les Arts ct les 
Sciences (Pans i^)8S f)fi, C'oiKnard, 4 Parts). 

* 'Nous cf)nclurons, si \oiis Paviv. aKreabIr, qur dans tous l«*s art-, ct dans toutes les 
sciences, a la reserve de rhloqucmc et dc la P«jcsie, le-. .Modernes sonl dc bc’Mioup 
superirurs aiix .Anc icns, coninic je ertiv ra\«)ir pn>u\c swflisaiurneiU, el qu’a regard de 
rplloqucnce et dc la Pot-sie, <|Uoy r|u'ii n’\ ait auLiine r.ii'.oii d'en juurr .uitrciiicnt, il 
faut pour Ic bien dc la paix ne ricn decider sur cel article' (Perrault, t»p. til., Part iv, 
Cinquieme ct Dernier Fjialo^ue, pp. 292-3). 

3 A summary of it will be found in Hiirv, The Idea of Pm^riss, pp. S6 87. 

^ Perrault, op. cit., Part 11, Tn»isienie Dialogue, pp. 29-31. Cp. p. 294 and Part iii, 
Quatriemc Dialoi'ue, pp. 21. 15s. and 279. 

i In his Introduction to The Revolt 0/ Islam, composed in a.d. 1817. 
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Rome and Modern Italy and our own country’, which had been to him, 
like External Nature, a passion and an enjoyment’; and this personal 
experience suggested to Shelley’s mind that 

^n this sense there may be such a thing as perfectibility in works of 
fiction, notwithstanding the concession, often made by the advocates of 
human improvement, that perfectibility is a term applicable only to 


In endorsing a suggestion which Shelley had thus thrown out in 
passing. Bury drew out the implications of Shelley’s argument in the 
following terms : 

‘In other words, all the increases of human experience from age to age 
all the speculative adventures of the Intellect, provide the artist in each 
succeeding generation with more abundant sources for aesthetic treat- 
ment. As years go on. Life in its widest sense offers more and more 
materials “which it is the province of the poet to embody and combine”. 
This is evidently true; and \yoiiId it not seem to follow that Literature is 
not excluded from participating in the common development of Civilisa- 
tion 


Biiry’s expansion of Shelley’s argument is a legitimate interpretation 
of Shelley’s words which would assuredly have been certified as correct 
by the poet himself if Lc could have lived to read Bury’s book. Yet, in 
invoking Poetry in the same breath as External Nature, and describing 
their effect on his soul as being ‘passion’ and ‘enjoyment’, Shelley was 
unconsciously testifying that the sources of the Wild West Wind that 
was his tempestuous inspiration were, not ‘the speculative adventures 
of the Intellect’, but ‘the Eternal Deep’ from whose Primordial Images 
W'ordsworth derived his intimations of Immortality. From the same 
testimony it could he div ined that the tale of the years that it had taken 
‘Life in its widest sense’ to aecomplLh Psyche’s task of accumulating the 
‘materials’ for the fund of experience on which every inspired poet drew 
amounted to an aeon of an utterly dilfcrcnl order of magnitude from the 
brief span of some twenty-six centuries or thereabouts tliat was the 
extent of Shelley’s own ’ironological distance from the anonymous 
authors of Homeric Creek Epic which was the chronologically re- 
motest poetry within Shelley’s conscious ken. The ‘passion’ and ‘enjoy- 
ment’ that were kindled in Shtlley’s soul by the works of his brother 
poets did not find their fuel in any ‘increases of liuman experience 
during the few thousand years within whi«'}' a few representatives of the 
recentlv’ created species of Human Socictv labelled civilizations had 
been rising and falling. It VNOuld be as fanr istic to look for the sources 
of any great poet’s inspiration tlv^rc as it w'»uM be to ^ancy that a blast- 
furnace could have been stoked with lu^* contL^'ds of a charcoal-burner s 
basket. ‘'I’hc visionary gleam’ of v i U ihe poet catches his beatific 
glimpse in !•: xternal Nature and in the j oetrv of his brother poets alike 
is the glow of a spiiilual fire fed by mighty coal-seams that have been 
slowly compacted in the womb of Mother Ivarth out of the debris of 
forests deeply buried there countless ages ago. 

2 Bury, T/u’ Idea of Progress, p. 124. 


* Shelley, 
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A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone, 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising Sun. 

No doubt, in God’s sight, the aeons in which the human historian has 
to reckon the longevity of the Human Psyche’s primordial abyss will 
approach no nearer than the brief annals of recorded human history to 
being comparable with an Eternity with which all Time is incommen- 
surate and into w'hich none of God’s creatures can ever enter without 
being first transfigured by (Jod’s grace; yet it is neither inaccurate nor 
impious to ascribe a godlike timclessness to a subconscious underworld 
of the Psyche that is merely one of Ciod’s creatures, when we find our- 
selves impotent to plumb the thouglus of ‘the human heart by which 
we live*, or to compass the range of ‘an eye that hath kept watch o’er 
Man’s mortality’, by applying to the Primordial Images the yard-measure 
of the Intellect. The surface of a planet which in God’s sight may loom 
no larger than an orange would appear to be of an infinitely \ast extent 
to the mind of any human surveyor who set (mt to measure the Earth’s 
circumference with a rncasuring-rod of the dimensions of a match. 

If these considerations move us to reject Perrault’s thesis as well as 
Spenglcr’s, we shall be confirmed in our acceptance of Fontenelle’s and 
Gibbon’s thesis that it is the privilege of Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Technology to be capable of progress on a Time-scale set by the pace 
of the conscious Intellect, and the privilege of the Fine Arts to be 
exempt from a servitude to Time ^^hich is the price of a capacity for 
cumulative achievement. \Vc shall also be able to repay part of our debt 
to Fontenelle by underpinning his intuition with one of the empirical 
discoveries made by Science in the course of its progress between Fon- 
tenelle’s day and ours. For, within the quarter of a century that had 
elapsed between the year in which Bury had endorsed Slielley’s tentative 
approval of Perrault’s argument and the year in which the present lines 
were being written, Jung had demonstrated that the Fine Arts draw 
their inspiration from creative depths of subconscious experience at 
w’hich, on the Intellect’s Lilliputian scale of time-reckoning#thcrc ‘is no 
variableness, neither shadow’ of turning’,' in the ageless presences of the 
Primordial Images. 


' Jas. i. 17. 
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‘CLASSICAL’ LANGUAGES AND 

literatures 


“y or literature 

that has been canonized ^ ‘classical’ is that it is not the mother tongue 

of any of the members of the society in which it is being cultivated in 
virtue of having been given this status; and this salient feature of ‘the 
classics’ IS as characteristic as it is prominent; for a ‘classical’ language 
or literature is ex hypothesi a ‘dead’ one which has been brought back to 
life artificially through the deliberate and selfconscious cultural achieve- 
ment of a renaissance. 


In the polyglot population of the Western World, for example, there 
was no people whose mother tongue was Ancient Greek or Latin at 
the time of the literary renaissance of Hellenism at the beginning of 
the Modern Age of Western history. The Romance-speaking Western 
peoples, whose mother tongues were derived from Latin as a matter of 
philological fact, were just as incapable of understanding, speaking, or 
reading Latin by the light of nature as were their fellow Westerners 
whose mother tongues were twigs of the Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, or 
Letto- Lithuanian branches of the Indo-European family of languages; 
and those W estern peoples whose non-Indo-Europcan mother tongues 
— Biisque, Magyar, Estonian, and Finnish — had not even the remotest 
linguistic ailinity with either Latin or Greek showed no less enthusiasm 
than was shown by their Indo-European-speaking neighbours for a 
revival of the study of the Hellenic literature in the original (^reek, as 
well as in an imitative Latin, which became one of the common cultural 
enterprises of the W estern peoples in and after the fifteenth century of 
the Christian l^ra. 

The same point comes out in a survey of the currency of other classical 
languages apd literatures in . .her societies. In an Arabic Muslim World 
a Classical \rabic language and literature were cultivated by peoples 
whose mother tongues were varieties of the Berber form of Hamitic 
speech, as well iis by those whose mother tongues w(‘re dialects of a 
current vernacular Arabic. In an Iranic Aliishm W^orld both a Classical 
Arabic and a Classical Persian language and literature were cultivated 
bv peoples whose mother tongues wxre members of the Turkish and 
Indo-Aryan families, as well as by peoples whose mother tongues were 
Irano-Arvan vernaculars linguistically akin to Classical Persian. In a 
Hindu W orld a Classical Sanskrit language and literature were cultivated 
by Indians w'hose motlier tongues w’cre . nLers of the I amil and other 
non-Indo-I'uropcan families, as w'ell as by Indians whose mother 
tongues were Indo-Aryan vernaculars of Sanskrit origin. In a 
lilastcrn World a Classical Sinic language which had been standardized 
(for the eye, though not for the tongue and ear) by Fs in She Hwang-ti, 
the founder of tbc Sinic universal state, and which hid consequently 


Aa 
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become the exclusive vehicle for conveying the Confucian classics, was 
cultivated, as the key to the classical literature which it enshrined, by 
peoples whose mother tongues were Korean and Japanese, as well as by 
peoples whose mother tongues belonged, as Annamese belonged, to the 
Sino-Siamese family, or were actually derived, as the latter-day Chinese 
spoken vernaculars were, from the particular language belonging to the 
Chinese branch of the Sino-Siamese family which had been canonized 
as *classicar. 

When wc extend our survey to languages and literatures that were 
cultivated as ^classical’ by civilizations of the second generation, the same 
picture presents itself again. In a Babylonic World the Classical Sumer- 
ian language and literature, like their Classical Greek counterparts in the 
Modern Western World, were cultivated by peoples whose diverse 
mother tongues — in this case, Semitic, Elamite, and Urartian— had in 
common the single negative characteristic of having no affinity with the 
language that had been canonized as ‘classical* ; and the Classical Akka- 
dian language and literature, that were parasites on the Sumerian as the 
Latin were on the Ancient fireek, were cultivated, side by side with the 
Sumerian, by the non- Semitic-speaking Elamite and Urartian peoples 
of the Babylonic World as well as by the speakers of Babylonian and 
Assyrian Semitic vernaculars of Akkadian origin, 'rhe same Classical 
Sumerian and Classical Akkadian languages and literatures were like- 
wise cultivated in a polyglot Ilittite World whose peoples’ Asianic and 
Indo-European mother tongues had no affinity with either Sumerian or 
Akkadian. Wc may also observe that in the corpse of an Egyptiac body 
social which was galvanized into a long-drawn-out life-in-death by the 
repeated stimulus of successive stabs administered by a series of alien 
intruders — Uyksos, Assyrians, Persians, Hellenes- a Classical Egyptian 
language and literature were cultivated, until the advent of Christianity, 
not only by latter-day Egyptians whose mother tongue was of Classical 
Egyptian origin, but also by Libyans whose mother tongue belonged to a 
different branch of the Hamitic family and by polyglot Ethiopians among 
whom an earlier Ilamilic-speaking stratum of population had been partly 
submerged under successive waves of invaders from the heyt of Tropi- 
cal Africa whose mother tongues were not akin to Classical Figyptian 
even remotely.* 

Thus, wherever we find any language or literature being cultivated as 
classical, wc almost invariably** also find that it is current in this clas- 
sical usage among people who do not speak this language, or any lan- 
guage derived from it, as their mother tongue. Yet this trait, though 
almost invariably present, is nevertheless not a distinctive hall-mark that 
can be taken as the differentia of languages and literatures that have 
become ‘classical’; for there are other categories, besides, in which the 
self-same feature presicnts itself. Lingue franchvy' the official languages of 

* See II. ii. 1 14 -I 

* ‘Invariahh’ has to be qtialifiecl hv ‘alm<ist', in \icw of the fact that, in Orthodox 
Christendom, the revival and lultivatlon of Ancunt (ireek as a classical language was 
virtually Lonlincd t«* Modern-Circek-speakinK ()rihodf)X Christians. A possible explana- 
tion of this exception to what scerns to be the general rule is offered on pp. 7i3-i7» below. 

3 Sec V’. V. 483 -527. 
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umvereal states,' and the liturgical languages and literatures of universal 
churches* arc three categories which share with ‘classical’ languages and 
literatures the characteristic of being cultivated by peoples who hie not 
inherited t^ern as their mother tongues; and we must look farther for 
the points of difference that distinguish ‘classical’ languages and litera- 
tures from these. ® ^ 


One such point of difference is that, whereas a classical language or 
literature is, by definition, a ghost that has been raised from Sheol after 
z vital pausa^ during which it has not been current, a lingua franca or an 
official language or a liturgical language or literature must have been, 
not merely alive, but aggressively radioactive, at the time when it won 
Its status, and must also have maintained and preserved this status, after 
winning it, w’ithout^ any break of continuity from the beginning to the 
end ot its career. 1 hese common characteristics of a lingua franca^ an 
official language, and a liturgical language or literature, which a classical 
language or literature does not share with them, all derive from the fact 
that languages and literatures in these three categories are propagated by 
‘men of action — merchants, empire-builders, deportees, or mission- 
aries, as the case may be- to meet the practical needs of some current 
form of intercourse between contemporaries such as trade or administra- 
tion or communal worship, whereas classical languages and literatuies 
arc propagated by scholars whose purpose is to enrich the culture of the 
society into which they have been born by making accessible in their own 
world the cultural treasures of an antecedent civilization which, in their 
belief, are superior to their own society’s corresponding native products. 

This distinction bct\Neen a practical-minded utilitarianism and a 
scholarly-minded idealism must not, however, be pressed too far; for on 
a closer scrutiny we shall find that it is not a difference of kind but is 
merely one of degree. A scholar who would repudiate any suggestion 
that he was animated by a ‘utilitarian’ purpose would be equally unwil- 
ling to admit that his acti\ities were useless; and in a previous context^ 
we have already noticed that a ghost is never evoked simply for its own 
sake; the necromancer is i ^ways moved to act by the practical motive of 
seeking, thr'jugh the c\erci;*e ot his black art, to find a solution for some 
pressing current problem in the life of his own society. IVIoreovcr, when 
a ghost has been succcsslullv raised, this ////// is apt to make the fortune 
of the magician who has enslaved him. A classical education has fre- 
quently been the pas.sport to an eligible c ireer in the admiriistrative 
service of a stale. In the Far Fastern World, Greek Orthodox Christen- 
dom, and the Aiabic Muslim World, a p-n^'iciency in the Sinic, the 
Ancient (ireek, and the Classical Arabic language and literature re- 
spectively was the indispensable quar'ication tor enrolment m the im- 
perial civil service of a resuscitated universal state, ^ while m the Iranic, 
Karly Hindu, and Modern W estern w ds the admimnrators of paro- 
chial states were similarly reciuited trom candidates whose qualification 


I ^ VI » See VI. vii. 254-5. 

J L^creiius" liaum Satuni, Book III, 11. S6o and 930- 

Empire, the iC.niaii Eii.piie, and the Cairene Abbaaid Caliphate. 
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was a proficiency in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Ancient Greek, and 
Latin classical languages and literatures. 

The canonized dead language, which thus opens the door to a career in 
the public service in the political life of a society which has taken to 
cultivating this element of an extinct antecedent culture, may once have 
served as an oiHcial language of the antecedent civilization’s universal 
state. The Ancient Chinese language that had been standardized visually 
by Ts’in She Hwang- ti had subsequently served as the official language 
of the Empire of the Ts’in and Han before being given the status of a 
classical language in a latter-day Far Eastern World. Latin and Ancient 
Greek had served as the otHcial languages of the Roman lunpire before 
Ancient Greek in Orthodox Christendom, and both Ancient Greek and 
Latin in the Western World, were canonized and cultivated as classical. 
Sumerian and Akkadiim had served as the official languages of the 
Empire of the Four Quarters, from the days of its Sumerian founder 
Ur-Engur {alias Ur-Nammu) of Ur down to the days of its Amorite 
restorer Hammurabi of Babylon, before becoming classical in the eyes of 
a latter-day Babylonic Society. A Sanskrit that had been brought back 
into currency in an Indie World by a feat of linguistic archaism* had sub- 
sequently served as the official language of the Chiptan liimpire before 
being adopted as classical by a latter-day Hindu Society. 

This use of a language as the official language of a universal state can 
never overlap chronologically with its eventual apotheosis as a classical 
language in the life of an affiliated society, since a universal state is 
always carried to destruction in the tinal dissolution of the disintegrating 
society that, in its last phiise, has come to be embodied politically in an 
oecumenical empire of this type,- and therefc^re a language that has once 
ser\'ed as the official language of a universal state is bound to have lost 
this function before gaining the status of a classical language as the result 
of a linguistic and literary* renaissance in the life of an afHliated society 
that has come to birth eventually after a social interregnum. On the other 
hand the use of a language as the liturgical language of a universal church 
may well overlap chronologically with the use of the same language as a 
classical language canonized in a renaissance, since a chii*ich, unlike a 
universal state, is apt to survive the social interregnum between the dis- 
solution of an old civilization and the emergence of a new one;^ and there 
arc in fact a number of instances of the simultaneous cultivation of the 
same language in these two different roles. Cases in point are the simul- 
taneous currency of Sanskrit as the liturgical language of the Hindu 
Church and as the classical language of the I lindu Civilization ; of Arabic 
as the liturgical language of the Islamic Church and as a classical lan- 
guage of the Arabic and Iranic Muslim civilizations; of the standardized 
visual form of Ancient Chinese as the liturgical language of tl\c Taoist 
and Far Eastern Mahayanian Buddhist churches and as the classical 
language of the Far Eastern Civilization; of Ancient Cireek as the litur- 
gical language of the Greek Orthodox Christian C'hurch and as the clas- 
sical language of Modern-Greek-speaking Ortliodox Christians; and of 

* .Sec V. vi. 75-77. ^ See I. i. 53 and VI. vii. i-377« 

5 See I. i. 56 and 59, and VII. vii. 392-419. 
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Latin as the liturgical language of the Western Catholic Church and as 
one of the two classical languages of the Western Civilization. 

In some of these cases this simultaneous use of the same dead language 
in two different roles did not produce any sense of incongruity and there- 
fore did not generate any cultural friction. No effect of the kind followed 
from, for example, the dual role played by Arabic, since the liturgy of the 
Islamic Church and the secular Arabic literature that came to be canon- 
ized as classical had a common fountain-head in the Qur’an.* The dual 
role of Sanskrit was likewise eased by a pre-established harmony, since 
the Sanskrit epic had been transfigured, long before it had become one 
of the classics of the Hindu World, into one of the holy scriptures of 
Hinduism, and this not merely through the interpolation of the Bhaga^ 
vad Gitdy but through a permeation of the secular native substance of tho 
Mahdbhdrata by a religious leaven.- In the Sinic and Hellenic worlds 
as in the Indie World, the secular language and literature that were 
eventually to be canonized and cultivated as classical in the latter-day 
life of an afliliated civilization had already been going concerns before 
the epiphany of a universal church in the underworld of an internal pro- 
letariat; but in these cases the church was either unable or unwilling, or 
both unable and unwilling, to sw'allow an existing secular literature and 


digest it. 1 » 1 

A nascent church did, nevertheless, in both these cases, adopt the lan- 
guage or languages in which the existing secular literature had been 
wTitten, since in the Sinic World at the time of the epiphany of the 
Mahayanian and 'laoist churches and in the Hellenic World at the time 
of the epiphany of the Christian Church even the most militant ‘futurist 
innovator would never have dreamed of using any language but Ancient 
Chinese in the one case and .\ncienr Greek and Latin in the other case as 
the medium for anv serious literary work, either secular or religious; and, 
if a Buddhist, 'lao'ist, or Christian missionary had attempted to boycott 
languages that w ere current, not only as vehicles of an ancient^d revered 

secular^ literature, but also as Iw-ue frunclu, f 

own purpose bv eschev the only lingtiistic media that were both 

iintvereally /amiliar and u.iiversally esteemed in his day m the 

;rJatiscs‘lmTh:-oSy-''in‘’JS " 

secular literature in the same languid* . Arabic 

source of a subsetiuent secular Arai'»ic 
I It IS true th:it the (Jur in ^ pre-lslamic lyric poetry that was 

literature’s inspiration It as also ^ heroic a^e of the Arab vransfrontier bar- 

one of the spontaneous cultural P«^J“ (see V. v. 234). The Quran 

banan. aUjoininj: the same pre-Iblamic source; so 

Itself, hoxxc\er. had alre.ulv source of an Arabic used m a secular 

there was no clear-cut ot an \rabic used m the ® 

vXrabic literature and an Kbrnw sour ^ ^ 590-9 ^nd 604-6. 
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The consequent coexistence of two competing literatures in the same 
language w'as bound to cause friction between their respective votaries, 
and such friction duly made itself felt when this situation arose in a mori- 
bund Sinic World in the Age of the Posterior Han and in a moribund 
Hellenic World in the Age of the post-Diocletianic Roman imperial 
regime. Thereafter, when a once dominant minority by whom the secu- 
lar literature had been kept alive had been wiped out, as it was in the 
former domain of the Hellenic Civilization, or, short of that, had been 
driven into a corner, as it was in the former domain of the Sinic Civiliza- 
tion,* the friction diminished as the cultivation of the secular literature 
dwindled towards vanishing point, leaving the religious literature tem- 
porarily in almost unchallenged possession of the field; but, if and when 
a neglected and half-forgotten secular literature recovered its vitality 
through a renaissance of it in the history of an affiliated civilization — as 
happened in the Far Eastern World in and after the Age of the T’ang, in 
Greek Orthodox Christendom in and after the generation of Photius, 
and in the Western World in and after the fifteenth century of the Chris- 
tian Era — the friction was bound to recur. 

In its recurrence as the sequel to a renaissance, as well as in its original 
occurrence in the last days of an antecedent civilization, this friction 
betw'ccn two literatures conveyed in one language was apt to be accen- 
tuated by any appreciable difference of nuance hetwx^en the particular 
forms of the common language in which the secular literature and the 
religious literature wxre respectively embodied. We have already noticed^ 
that, in Greek Orthodox Christendom by the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when a school of Byzantine imitators of Hellenic his- 
torians had been at work for not much less than four hundred years, 
at least two of their number had become sensitive to the difference be- 
tween a post-Alexandrine Attic Kounj and the undiluted Attic (ircck of a 
Thucydides and Ionic Greek of an Herodotus ; and, although, as we ha\ c 
also seen, a Khalkokondhylis and a Kritdpoulos flew^ ambitiously higher 
than a Leon Dhiakonos or a Nikitas Khoniatis, only to fall ludicrously 
lower, their daw'ning glimmer of a finer aesthetic sense lit the w'ay for 
more sure-footed Italian and 'Transalpine Western followers in these 
Greek Orthodox Christian pioneers’ shambling footsteps. So far from 
coming to grief, these Modern Western literary mountebanks achieved 
an amazing virtuosity in keeping their precarious footing on a slippery 
path, thanks to an infinite capacity for taking pains which a nineteenth- 
century Western vernacular poet was to immortalize in his fantasy of A 
Grammarian's Funeral. But, the more accurately these Western 1 luman- 
ists performed their self-imposed tour de force of aping the styles of 
Ancient Greek and Latin classical authors, the more exquisitely were 
their over-refined aesthetic sensibilities excruciated by the barbarism of 
a ‘Low Latin’ that w’as the sacrosanct language of the Vulgate m ision of 
the Bible, the Roman liturgy, and the works of the Latin Fathers of a 
Western Catholic Christian Church. 

‘Joannes Petrus Maffeiis, S.J., (vivehat a.d. 1536 1603) was one of the 

* See VI. vii. ^^7, n. 4, 367, and 370-2; and pp. Hi, above. 

2 On pp. 60-61, above. 
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is said to have spent hours, even days in modpllin., * 1^’ author 

wonder is that he ever did complete it. So great was 
for la belle Latinit^ that he used to repeat hL bm^Ta^ “fo ^ek" 
avoid contaminating his style.** ^ so as to 


This sixtcenth-ccntury extravaganza was surpassed by the pedantry 
of at least one nineteenth-century Western scholar who succeeded in 
sharpening his sensibilities to a still finer point. When the writer of this 
Study first went up to Oxford as an undergraduate in the autumn of a.d 
1907, one of the tutorial fellows of his college, who had by then devoted 
the best part of a lifetime to the hot-house cultivation of Litter.'^e 
CjTQccdc ct lMtifici€y was alleged to have refined his taste to such an exqui- 
site degree that he had eventually rendered himself incapable of endur- 
ing the torture which he had diligently trained himself to suffer from 
reading even the common run of ‘classical’ pagan Greek and Latin 
authors, not to speak of a ‘post-classical’ Christian Greek and Latin 
literature, lly the year 1907 this scholar was reported to have carried his 
progressive mental self-mutilation to an extreme at which the only 
authors in any tongue that he could any longer bear to read were four 
Latin poets, namely Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the humanist-fakir him- 
self. For fear of forgetting one day to slip a printed copy of one or other 
of the first three of these still unproscribed classics into his pocket, he 
used to inscribe Latin verses of his own composition on his shirt-cuffs 
as an iron ration to insure him against the risk of dying of aesthetic starva- 
tion. 'File fate that did overtake liim was the sadder one of mental inani- 
tion. 

The irreconcilably divided spiritual allegiance of a less fanatically 
humanist Malfeus betrays the tension between a would-be revenant Hel- 
lenism and its votaries’ ingrained Christian spiritual heritage, which, in 
a tug-of-\var for the poS'^»*ssion of Alaffeus’s soul, had demonstrated the 
tenacity of«its grip by cli awing this ardent Hellenist into the ranks of a 
Spartanly disciplined Society of Jesus. The renaissance of a classical 
language and literature in the history of a civilization which had been 
hatched out of a chrvsalis-church inevitably confronted the humanist 
in the West, in Greek Orthodox Christendom, and in the Far Eastern 
World alike — w ith the insoluble problem (»f trying to serve tw^o masters.^ 
The tension thus produced by the resnschation of a pagan classical 
literature was, of course, no more of a novelty than tvas the resuscitated 
literature itself. In the cases in qutnion, tlu Fathers of a Christian, a 
Mahavanian, and a 'Faoist Church ^ad been caught on the horns of the 
same dilemma in the last phase of the ’ oiy ot an antecedent civilization, 
when thev liad found themselves constrained to conduct their propa- 
ganda campaign against an outworn paganism in an irreplaceable pagan 

I Pnync C. H.. in Du T.u.ik (S.J.). P.’ Akhar ami the Jesuits, English translation 
(London 1926, Koui:cdt;c\ introduction, p. xxv, n. i. 

* Matt. vi. 24: Luke wi. 13* 
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linguistic and literary medium.* When this tension recurs as the result 
of a renaissance, it may prove, in spite of appearances, to be in this 

* Unless they were to resign themselves to confining their preaching to the proletariat 
and renouncing all hope of penetrating the ranks of a dominant minority, the missionaries 
of the higher religions had to present their case to a cultivated pagan public in a literary 
guise which readers of this class would find at least familiar, if not congenial. The 
difficulty of persuading a sophisticated audience to give a hearing to an outlandish 
gospel would be great enough in any case ; and the apostles to ‘the high-brows* w'ould 
have deprix ed themselves in advance of all prospect of success if they had gone out of 
their \\ ay to antagonize their shy spiritual quarry at the outset by wantonly making the 
form of their creed as rdbarbatif as the substance of it could hardly fail to seem to an 
aesthetically sensitive Hellenically-cultivated mind (‘si quando . . . prophetam legere 
coepissem, sermo horrebat incultus’ — Saint Jerome, Ep. xxii ad Eustochium, chap. 30). 
These diplomatic considerations, however, were not the Fathers' only motive, and 
indeed not even their strongest one, for resorting to the use of a cultural instrument 
which their church had officially condemned as fri\olous at its best and, at its worst, 
pernicious. The evangelists of a cultivated pagan society were mt>ved to address this 
audience in its own idiom chiefly because these evangelists themselves were mostly con- 
verts from these very pagan circles. Their conversion to an alien proletarian religion had 
not availed to break the spell of a pagan cultural heritage that was their birthright; and, 
when they used their pagan literary equipment for a religious missionary purpose, they 
were acting, not on calculation in cold blood, but spontaneously, con amore. 

The abiding value of a pagan culture for Christian converts from a cultivated pagan 
milieu was demonstrated by the severity of the blow which Julian succeeded in dealing 
to the Christian community in the Hellenic World of his day by his shrewdly malicious 
stroke of making a professing Christian ineligible, ex officio reUgiottis, for holding a 
teacher’s official licence (sec \'. v. 682). The Christian victims of this sly mantruvre in 
a ‘cold’ religious war were so hard hit by their exclusion from a pagan field of cultural 
activity, and were at the same time so well versed in a literature which was the common 
heirloom of both parties, that, according to the story (as told by Chbbon, Edward: The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap, xxiii, following Sozomen), 
Christian men of letters ‘had recourse to the expedient of composing books for their own 
schools. Within a few months Apollinaris produced his Christian imitations of Homer 
(a sacred histor>' in twent>'-four books), Findar, Euripides, and Menander; and Sozomen 
is satisfied that they equalled, or excelled, the originals’. 

Julian's stroke was a shrewd one because the Christians’ unwillingness to dispense 
with a pagan cultural instrument not only laid them open to a public exposure as 
hypocrites but also secretly vexed their own consciences and continued to vex them even 
when Julian was no longer there to taunt them with their inconsistency. At a time when 
Julian was dead and his Hellenic paganism was moribund, a .Saint Jerome suffered the 
same inward spiritual discomfort from a tension betw'ccn a C'hristianity to w’hich he had 
dedicated himself and a pagan cultural heritage which he had failed to pluck out and 
cast from him (‘bibliotheca . . . carerc non poteram’ — Saint Jerome, ibid.) as a Father 
Mafifeus was to suffer, in his day, from a corresponding tension between a Humanism to 
which he had dedicated himself and a Christianity from which he had found himself 
unable to break loose. Jerome’s psychological conflict came to the surface of his con- 
sciousness in the celebrated dream in which he fancied that he was hnifed before the 
heavenly tribunal of Christ; was convicted by his divine judge of being still a Ciceronian 
and no Christian; and was reprieved only thanks to the intercession of the consistory 
and in consideration of an oath which he swore by Christ’s name, binding himself never 
to read any profane literature any more: ‘si legero, tc negavi’ (Hieronymus: Epistulae, 
No. xxii ad Eustochium, chap. 30). Paganism had to become not merely moribund but 
extinct before the Christian heirs of a pagan Hellenic culture could play their part as 
Hellenism’s literary executors with an easy conscience. 

This task of cultural conservation, w'hich was thus voluntarily undertaken during a 
post-Hellenic social interregnum by a Christian clergy, was sometimes thrust upon 
their Buddhist and Taoist counterparts during a post-Sinic interregnum. ‘In a.d. 409, 
for example, when the eightecn-year-old T’o-pa SsQ ascended his father’s throne . . . 
[as the ruler of one of the barbarian successor-states of a United ’I'sin imperial regime], 
he commanded Ts'ui Hao {vitebat a.d. 3H1-450), a rising young scholar who later became 
famous as the Taoist foe of Buddhism, to give him a course in [Confucian classical] 
Chinese literature. This course, which took three years, included the Han vocabulary 
and exercise book Chi chiu chang, The Classic of Filial Piety, The Analects, The Odes,^ 
The History, The Spring and Autumn Annals, The Book of Rites, and The Changes 
(Cfoodrich, L. C. : A Short History of the Chinese People (London 1948, Allen & Unwin), 
pp. 83-84). A convinced Taoist can hardly have relished the corvee of giving this com- 
mand pcrtormancc in the role of a professor of Confucianism; for, in a nascent Par 
F^astern World in Ts’ui Hao’s day, ‘Confucianism was not dead’, as Stoicism and Neo- 
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milieu a superficial antagonism masking a covert co-operation between 
two ostensibly conflicting cultural forces. 

This possibility is indicated by a difference, which we have already 
noticed in passing,* between the respective fortunes of resuscitated clas- 
sical languages and literatures in the Far Eastern and Western worlds on 
the one hand and in Orthodox Christendom on the other. We have 
observed that, when a visually standardized Ancient Chinese classical 
language and literature were resuscitated in the Far East, and when an 
Ancient Greek and a Latin classical language and literature were simi- 
larly resuscitated in the West, the cultural coin that had thus been brought 
back into currency came into general circulation in all the linguistic pro- 
vinces of a Western and a Far Eastern World; but wc have also observed 
that in Orthodox Christendom the circulation of a resuscitated Ancient 
Greek classical language and literature never spread proprio motu beyond 
the Modern-Greek -speaking province of a polyglot Orthodox Christian 
World. The Georgian-speaking, Slavonic-speaking, and Rumanian- 
speaking Orthodox Christians never attempted to appropriate the secular 
cultural heritage of Hellenism except in so far as they may eventually 
have taken up the study of the Ancient Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures as a consequence of their eventual reception of a Modem 
Western culture on to which those classical Hellenic studies had been 
grafted by that time as a result of a fifteenth-century Italian Renaissance. 

This difference in the respective ranges of the circulation of resusci- 
tated classical languages and literatures within the ambits of the worlds in 
which they have been conjured back to life becomes intelligible on the 
hypothesis that a resuscitated classical language or literature ^ifh- 
culty in striking root on any ground that has not been prepared for ids 
reception by the survival there of a religious liturgy and ht^rature em- 
bodied in the same language. At any rate, it is a matter of 
that a Mahayanian Buddhist liturgy 

rSiractcrs had already become current in the non-Chintse-spe^ing as 
JcllS the Cfc provinces of a Far Eastern World before 
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and the only other possible explanation is that the survival of an other- 
wise *dead* language as *a going concern’ for ecclesiastical purposes is an 
indispensable antecedent condition for the successful recultivation of a 
*dead’ classical secular literature that has used the same *dead’ language 
as its vehicle. 

On this showing, we must conclude that the linguistic liberality of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church was as inimical to the eventual cultivation of 
a classical secular Ancient Greek literature, in those provinces of Ortho- 
dox Christendom in which Ancient Greek was not imposed as the local 
ecclesiastical language, as the Western Catholic Church’s illiberal insis- 
tence on an oecumenical use of Latin, as the exclusively authorized and 
uniformly required ecclesiastical language for all spiritual subjects of the 
Holy See, was favourable to the eventual cultivation of a classical secular 
Latin literature in all provinces of Western Christendom, whatever the 
local vernacular might happen to be.* 

It is noteworthy, for example, that the fruits of the renaissance of 
Ancient Greek linguistic and literary studies at Constantinople in the 
ninth century of the Christian Era were not disseminated into an adja- 
cent Orthodox Christian Bulgaria, though the Bulgarian 'Fsar Symeon 
[imperabat a.d. 893-927) had been brought up in Constantinople and had 
been educated there, not only in a School of Slavonic Studies founded by 
Photius, but also, apparently, in the School of Hellenic Studies founded 
by the Caesar Bardas,^ where he had acquired a taste for the works of 
Demosthenes and Aristotle.^ Why was it that a Bulgar autocrat who had 
become so enthusiastic a Hellenist that he had been nicknamed ‘the 
semi-Greek’^ was unable or unwilling to introduce his beloved Hellenic 
studies into his own country ? In this Bulgarian case the answer to our 
question is ambiguous, since the Bulgarian and East Roman Empires 
were embroiled with one another by a political conflict^ which came to a 
head in Symeon’s day and w hich would probably have blighted the pros- 
pects of Hellenic studies in Bulgaria even if the ecclesiastical language 
with which a then recently converted Bulgaria had been endowed had 
been the Greek Orthodox Church’s own Attic Greek and not the 
Macedonian Slavonic dialect that had been equipped with an alphabet 
and been turned to ecclesiastical account by the Salonican Greek mis- 
sionary-philologist Saint Cyril. It is perhaps significant, all the same, 
that Symeon’s cultural work in Bulgaria even at the beginning of his 
reign, before his political breach with the li)ast Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment, took the form, not of introducing into Bulgaria the study of the 
Ancient Greek language and literature in the originals, but of translating 
into the Slavonic a number of Ancient Greek classics, of which the 
majority w'cre Christian and not pagan works. ^ I’hc test case, however, is 
not the Bulgarian case but the Russian. 

* The contrast between the dive rsc liiiRuistic polu ies of the Eastern (>rthodox Church 
and the Western Catholic Churth has been noticed in IV. iv. 374-7. 

2 Sec IV. IV. 3S2. 

3 Sec Runciman, S.: A History of the First liulnartan Empire (London 1930, Bell), 

p. 137. ^ See IV. IV. 382. 

3 Sec IV. iv. 377-91. * Sec IV. iv. 376-7. 

7 See IV. iv. 3H2, following Runciman, op. tit., p. 139: ‘The Presbyter Gregory 
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In Russia’s, in contrast to Bulgaria’s, encounter with the East Roman 
Empire and conversion to Orthodox Christianity, there was no political 
complication to interfere with the reception of Hellenism in its original 
Ancient Greek dress by a converted Slavonic-speaking people. The 
acknowledgement of the East Roman Empire’s political suzerainty, 
which was implicit in a submission to the Oecumenical Patriarchate’s ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, did not stick in the throats of Varangian princes 
at Kiev and Novgorod who well knew that their principalities were de 
facto safely beyond the reach of even Basil the Bulgar-killer’s long 
arm. While Bulgaria lay on the East Roman Empire’s threshold, Russia 
was insulated from the East Roman Empire by the twofold physical bar- 
rier of the Black Sea and the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe. 
The Russians therefore had ntithing to fear from exposing themselves de 
jure to an East Roman political pretension which in their case could never 
have any serious practical effect; and they felt so sure of their political 
security that in the ecclesiastical sphere they submitted not only to being 
enrolled among the Oecumenical Patriarch’s spiritual subjects but to 
leaving in this Constantinopolitan Greek prelate’s hands the appoint- 
ment of the local head of the Russian national church, and allowing him 
to exercise this right of patronage by always installing a Greek in pre- 


ference to a Russian.^ , 

'Phe Metropolitans of Kiev were, with only tvvo exceptions, Greek 
appointees of the Oecumenical Patriarch’s from circa a . d . 1037/9 until 
the Kievan Russian World was overwhelmed by the impact of the Mon- 
gols in and after a . d . 1237;^ during the same two centuries about half 
the bishops in Russian Orthodox Christendom were Greeks as well 
and Russia’s consequent ecclesiastical intercourse with the East Roman 
Empire ‘was most fertile for spiritual culture’.^ Yet in Russia, as in 
Bulgaria, literature w ritten in Ancient Greek was acclimaUzed, not in 
the original, but onlv in translation; and the range of the Greek works 
selected for translation into Macedonian Slavonic for the edification of 
Bulgarand Russian converts to Orthodox Christianity approximately co- 
incided with the conte. i of ‘the librarj- of an av erage Greek inonastery 
•At first thomain bulk ot the translated literature belonged to the Chris- 
tian Antiquity of the fourth and fifth centuries i “"Jl 
that of the two or three dozen translations from the Greek which show 
inifistic sins of having been made before the Mongol conquest of 

of them are not works Epic-written in a mix- 

instance, a translation of the Me .. r . , * 1 u 

lc,%inK rniHo’y , Rdiiriom Mind: Kievan Christianity (Cambridge, 

Press), pp. ftOi 79i 350- 4 F-sdotov, op. cit., p. 57- 

1 Sec ibid.,Jl. 350. . , __ ,o_ 7 Ibid., p. 50. 


s Ibid., p. 49* 


^ Ibid., p. 48. 
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ture of Modern and Ancient Greek — ^whose hero was Digenis (Dhiydnis) 
Akrftas* was included in this earliest batch.^ As for the secular works 
subsequently translated from the Greek, these amounted to no more 
than a tiny fraction of the total bulk of the literature that had been trans- 
lated by the sixteenth century; and this batch consisted of one Late 
Hellenic chronicle, one Early Byzantine chronicle, and some fragments 
of works on grammar and logic. Here again, there is not one pagan 
Greek classic in the list. 

How are we to account for this signal failure of the classical Hellenic 
literature to strike root in a Russia whose reception of Orthodox Chris- 
tianity had exposed the Slavonic-speaking converts to the influence of 
their Greek-speaking co-religionists? In this case, as we have seen, no 
political obstacle loomed up across the path of cultural intercourse; and 
by the date of Russia’s conversion the literary renaissance of Hellenism 
in Greek Orthodox Christendom was already in full swing. Why should 
a Medieval Greek renaissance of Hellenism have failed to capture Rus- 
sia as a Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenism eventually captured 
Hungar)% Poland, and Scandina\ia? 'Fhe key to an explanation of this 
puzzle is perhaps to be found in the practice of translating Greek into 
Slavonic, instead of studying w'orks of Greek literature in the original; 
for, notwithstanding the powder and prestige enjoyed by the Greek 
Metropolitans of Kiev, 

‘the knowledge of Greek seems to have been not much extended among 
Russians. In the Chromcles or in the Lhe^ of Saints we ne\er find them 
speaking Greek, nor is there any mention of the (ireek language being 
taught in schools. What is still more significant, there have been preserved 
no Greek manuscripts written in Russia, no Cireek (lUotations or even 
single words in (ireek letters in Russian manuscripts. It appears that 
Greek w’as for the Russians a language of practical inteicourse with 
foreigners and not an instrument of culture. Stud>mg the theological and 
scientific fund of the most learned Russian autlKirs, one cannot discover 
among their sources direct Cireek originals. . . . Everything in their 
writings can be explained on the ground of tlie existent literature of 
translations.’^ 

• 

The formidable intellectual enterprise of mastering CJrcek had thus 
been made superfluous for the Russians thanks to the linguistic liberality 
of the Orthodox Church and the philological ability of Saint Cyril, the 
Greek Apostle to the Slavs. Yet this exemption from an intellectual 
labour was a doubtful blessing, since, in being let olf a task, these Slavo- 
nic-speaking Christians were at the same time being denied an opportu- 
nity. If they had been compelled to take Orthodox Christianity in its 
original Greek dress, a mastery of the Attic (ireek in its ecclesi- 
astical use would have provided them with the necessary stepping- 
stone for mounting to the higher attainment of cultivating the pagan 
Hellenic literature written in an earlier form of the same Attic Greek 
dialect, and passing on thence to an Ionic Greek Herodotean prose and 
an Epic Greek Homeric poetry. A Greek Orthodox Christian who had 


* .SfC* V. V. 2S2-I>. 
3 11)1(1., pp. 58 51;. 


2 .See I'cdotov, op. cit., p. 50. 
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mastered his church's liturgy and literature in the original Aneient 
Greek could not be confronted with the pagan classical litefature wrhten 

H T easily able to under- 
stand It and potently affected by its aesthetic charm and its intellectual 
power; but this ghost of a dead Hellenic literary eulture would be impo- 
tent to haunt a Slav Orthodox Christian who had eontentedly remaiLd 
Ignorant of Greek because all that he needed to know of the Orthodox 
Christian liturgy and literature had been adequately translated for him 
out of the original Greek into a dialect of his own Slavonic mother 
tongue. 

Whatever the explanation may be. it is an indisputable fact that, in the 
Orthodox Christian World, a renaissance of the Ancient Greek language 
and literature that was both vigorous and persistent in the geographi- 
cal province within which the Orthodox Christian Church had Cv..i- 
tinued to use Ancient Greek as its literary vehicle failed to make any 
headway in those provinces in which the Orthodox Christian liturgy and 
literature were translated out of Greek into Georgian or into Slavonic. 
On the other hand, this diversity of ecclesiastical languages did not pre- 
vent the spread r)f another resuscitated element of Hellenism which was 
not a literature hut a political institution, and which therefore, unlike 
the Ancient Cireek chv sics, was not dependent on a linguistic vehicle for 
its dissemination. In contrast to the ghost of a dead Hellenic literary 
culture, the ghost of a dead Hellenic universal state in its post-Dio- 
clctianic totalitarian last phase did not remain confined within the ambit 
of a Modern-Greek-speaking province of Orthodox Christendom where 
it, too, had originally been raised. After having made itsfiist reappearance 
in the shape of the hast Roman Empire, it proceeded, as wc have seen, 
to haunt one after another of the non-Greek-speaking peoples who were 
successively conNerted to the Orthodox Christian Religion ind Civiliza- 
tion. After C’onstantinople had seen her pretension to be ‘the Second 
Rome’ made good by a Let> HI and a Constantine V {imperabant A.D. 
*717 75), she li\ed to see a Bulgar Symeon in .\.D. 925, a Vlach Asen and 
Cuman 'lerteri after A.- 12c j.,* a Serb Stephen Dushan in a.d. 1346, and 

a Russian l\ an IV in \.n. 1 547 each attempt in turn to steal her title from 
her by inaugurating ‘a ^I hird Rome’ at Preslav, I rnovo, Skoplje, and 
Moscow in succession.- Thus, unlike the Byzantine renaissance of the 
Ancient Greek language and literature, the B}zantine renaissance of the 
Hellenic universal state knew no geogia] hical bounds short of those of 
Orthodox C^hristeiulom itselt ; and it tran.^ -tended even these when, from 
a base of operations in the h:ast Roman Empire’s Norman successor- 
state in Sicily and Apulia, it was laun died by Fredenck II Hohenstaufen 
on its triumphal career of conquesw in the Western World. 


* .Sec VI. ^il. 34* 


2 See VI. 




3 See pp. 10 -I I, above. 



X. B (ii) W). ANNEX III 

R. G. COLLINGWOOD’S VIEW OF THE 
HISTORIAN’S RELATION TO THE OBJECTS 
THAT HE STUDIES 

In the passage to which this Annex attaches/ we have quoted Colling- 
wood’s dictum: 

'Western Civilisation expresses, and indeed achieves, its individuality, 
not by distinguishing itself from Hellenic Civilisation, but by identifying 
itself therewith.*^ 

These words can only be construed to mean that in ‘the Renaissance* 
of Hellenism the Western World was doing what is done by a man who 
expresses and achieves his individuality, not by distinguishing himself 
from Napoleon, but by identifying himself with him; and this is in fact 
an accurate statement of what the makers of the Renaissance professed 
to be trying to do and claimed to have accomplished. The difference 
between a Humanist and a lunatic is in fact one of degree. ^I'hc lunatic 
has ‘bet his life* on his illusion, whereas the Humanist has taken care not 
to go to quite that fatal length. 

For good or evil, the Modern Western Humanists were not plagued 
with the lunatic’s devastatingly whole-hearted sincerity; they were, as 
Spengler depicts them,^ poseurs in whose activities there was a saving, 
and at the same time damning, clement of make-believe. Their identi- 
fication of themselves with ‘the Ancients’ was kept within the bounds 
of a few innocuous conceits. They aped the language and style of the 
classical Latin and Ancient Greek writers;^ they sometimes Latinized 
or Graccized their own barbarophonc personal names; and for the 
occasion of a fancy-dress party or a pageant they would dress up in 
what they imagined to be classical costume; but they reserved the per- 
manent assumption of the imperator’s lorica or the orator’s toga for their 
posthumous apotheosis in bronze or marble, and the same phident un- 
willingness to sacrifice their physical comfort on the altar of their Hcl- 
lenomania can be detected in their architecture. In discarding a grotesque 
Gothic in favour of a classical Vitruvian canon, they never carried their 
Hellenic purism to the length of renouncing fireplaces, chimneys, and 
glazed windows. This judicious discrimination in the pursuit of their 

* p. 64, above. 

* Colling\^'Ood, R. G.; The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clart-ndon Press), p. 163. 

J In the passaj^e quoted on pp. 65 -66, above 

* This apinK of an alien idiom miKht, however, cease to be a cont eit through becoming 
a second nature; and the writer of this Studv could tcstif> from bis oun person.il experi- 
ence to the genuineness of a cultural metamorphosis in whidi he might otherwise have 
seen nothing more than a rather tiresome pose. As a result ol his good f 01 tune in having 
received a Late Medieval Italian education at the College of .Saint Mary dc Winton 
prope Winton and at Halliol College, Oxford, in the years a.d. 1902 1 1, he had acquired, 
and retained in after life, an articulateness in (ireek and I.atin of which he was destitute 
in his I’ernacular mother tongue. Whenever his feelings were deeply moved, they used 
to discharge themselves by finding expression in (ireek or Latin verse which welled up 
spontaneously from the subconscious depths of his psyche. 
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'‘‘.I '"’“Ihouse. but it also condemned 

th^ to be hustled off the stage of Modern Western history after a vogue 
which lasted no longer than two hundred years in the Tr^salpine pro- 
vinces of an Occidental pseudo-Hellas. A seventeenth-century ron- 
troversy between the champions of ‘the Ancients’ and ‘the Moderns’ had 
resulted, as we have seen,* in the exorcizing of the Renaissance and the 
reassertion, in the Modern Western World, of the Western Civilization’s 
^n native bent about a quarter of a millennium before the date at which 
Collmgwood pronounced that the Western Civilization had identified 
Itself with the Hellenic and had thereby expressed and achieved its own 
individuality. 

In the same passage’ Collingwood also asserts that, in performing this 
alleged feat of identifying itself with Hellenism, the Western Civilization 
has done exactly [sic] what is done by ‘the historian who studie3 a 
civilization other than his own* ; and this assertion, too, takes the reader 
aback by coming into headlong collision with reality; for, however like 
a lunatic the historian may look in any other respect, he does at any rate 
hold the diametrically opposite view to the lunatic’s view about his rela- 
tion to Napoleon. Hie one mistake about Napoleon that an historian is 
sure not to make is to mistake the Napoleon whom he is studying for the 
historian himself. 

It would, of course, be unlikely a priori that a thinker who, like Colling- 
wood, was an eminent historian, as well as an eminent philosopher, 
really intended to say what he actually says in this startling passage. The 
context in which these assertions occur is a criticism of the present 
writer’s idea of History as seen through Collingwood’s eyes, and these 
statements of Collingwood’s o\vn ideas are thrown out here just in pass- 
ing. More carefully considered statements of his views are to be looked 
for in the essays, published in the same volume as epilegornena to The 
Idea of Jlistorv, in which Collingwood’s first concern is, not the criticism 
of other people’s ideas, but the exposition of his own; and, if Colling- 
wood had lived to revise these sibylline leaves of his for publication, we 
may be sure that he w* dd have sorted out and cleared up any incon- 
sistencies .between them, and may guess that in bringing his divers 
statements into harmony he might have reconsidered some of his 
premises. ’I his was, of course, a task w'hich no one but Collingwood 
himself could have undertaken; and, in using a posthumously published 
edition of his work in which the editor 1k.s perforce left the content (as 
distinct from the layout and some of the form) of the book in the im- 
finished state in which it happened to be >^ben the brilliant author of it 
was overtaken bv a premature death/ the student w'ho wishes to profit 
from this skilfully salvaged intellecu-d treasure must do his best, in the 
face of inevitably uneliminated inr ) ^sistencies, to divine which exposi- 
tion it is, where divers expositions v ..diet, that most faithfully reflects 

Collingwood’s thought at its zenith. 

In the case in point-in which we are seeking to “^ain what 
Collingwood really meant by saying that an historian identified himself 

I rW'.c. * Collinnwool, op. cit., p. 163. 

i Sec?hc Editor's preface to Collingwood, op. cit., p. v. 
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with the object of his study — the passage quoted above is manifestly less 
authoritative than another/ in which Collingwood answers an imaginary 
critic’s objection that Collingwood’s theory implies ‘an immediate 
identity between the historian and his object* — ‘say Thomas Becket’ — 
by putting it that 

‘for Becket, in so far as he was a thinking mind, being Becket was also 
knowing that he was Becket; and for myself, on the same showing, to be 
Becket is to know that I am Becket, that is, to know that 1 am my present 
self re-enacting Bccket’s thought, myself being in that sense Becket.’ 

To credit the lunatic’s statement ‘I am somebody other than myself’ 
with having the meaning of the sane man’s statement ‘I am myself 
thinking thoughts that somebody else has already once thought’ is to 
strain the interpretation of plain words to a degree that Collingwood 
would not readily have tolerated if the torturer had been anyone but 
himself. A forced interpretation that vindicates the historian’s sanity is, 
nevertheless, proved to be Collingwood’s true meaning by the testimony 
of other passages whose cumulative weight of evidence is decisive. 

‘All thinking is critical thinking; the thought which re-enacts past 
thoughts [sir], therefore, criticises them in re-enacting ihem.^. . . The 
historian . . . re-enacts past thought [nV] ... in the context of his own 
knowledge and therefore, in re-enacting it, criticises it.^. . . This re- 
enactment ... is not a passive surrender to the spell of another’s mind; it 
is a labour of active and therefore critical thinking.**. . . Unless he knows 
that he is thinking historically, he is not thinking historically.*. . . His- 
torical thinking is always reflexion ; for reflexion is thinking about the act 
of thinking, and ... all historical thinking is of that kind.’** 

By this time it has become clear that Collingwood’s historian is not, 
after all, going to be certified as insane. Yet his acquittal on the charge 
of lunacy leaves him still open to a hardly less serious charge of eccen- 
tricity, to which he exposes himself by insisting on confining his field of 
action within limits that look capriciously arbitrary to Philistine eyes. 

‘All history is the history of thought.^. . . Of c\erything other than 
thought, there can be no history.^. . . In order . . . that any particular act 
of thought should become subject-matter for history, it must be an act 
not only of thought but of reflective thought.*^. . . Reflective acts may he 
roughly described as the acts which we do on purpose, and these are the 
only acts which can become the subject-matter of history.’*" 

It will be noticed that the acts of reflective thought which arc declared 
by Collingwood on one page to be the only possible subject-matter for 
history are equated by him on the next page with ‘the acts which we do 
on purpose’; and here it looks to the historian-Philistine as if the his- 
torian-philosopher has slipped unintentionally and unconsciously into 
practising a sophist’s sleight of hand; for, unless some undeclared 
esoteric construction is to be placed upon the meaning of Collingwood’s 
words, ‘the acts which we do on purpose’ include acts of other kinds — 

' Colling^’ood, op. cit., pp. 296-7. 

2 Ibid., p. 216. * Ibid., p. 215. * Ibid. 

^ Ibid., p. 289. ^ Ibid., p. 307. 7 Ibid., p. 215. 

8 Ibid., p. 304. 9 Ibid., p. 308. Ibid., p. 309. 
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for instance, acts of will — besides acts of reflective thought; and acts of 
other kinds — for instance, acts of impulse as well as acts of will — play a 
much larger part than any acts of reflective thought in the action that is 
the subject-matter of History as we find this ‘in real life* when we look 
at the actual practice of historians without allowing a philosopher’s a 
priori dictum to hypnotize us into ignoring the realities. 

In another passage,* in which Collingwood speaks of the historian as 
‘investigating actions’ and consistently defines an ‘action’ as being an 
event that has something ‘in it vrhich can only be described in terms of 
thought*, in contrast to ‘evci7thing belonging to it which can be de- 
scribed in terms of bodies and their movements’, the philosopher takes, 
as an illustration of his meaning, Caesar’s action in crossing the Rubicon. 
The least philosophical-minded of historians would assuredly agree 
with Collingwood that the physical movements made by Caesar and liia 
troops, \vhen they transported themselves from the north to the south 
bank of a river, were only a trivial element in the action that is both the 
object of the historian’s study and the fount of the River Rubicon’s 
fame; and the historian would also agree that the psychic element in 
Caesar’s action, which is recognized, by a g:jneral consensus, as being 
the significant element in it, can be described in terms of thought in one 
of its aspects ; but he ould demur to Collingwood’s assertion that this 
non-physical element ‘can only [^/r] be described in terms of thought’; 
for the ‘thought’ whicli Collingwood cites to prove his point is ‘Caesar’s 
defiance of Republican law, or the clash of constitutional policy between 
himself and his assassins’,- and in the ordinary usage of words these 
events would not be called acts of ‘thought’; they would be called an 
act of will on Caesar’s part and a resulting conflict of wifls between the 
author of this act and other dramatis personae in an interplay between 
Caesar and the constitutionalists which Caesar’s initial act had set in 


This is not the only passage in ^^hich Collingwood s equation of the 
historian’s suhicct-matk-r with ‘thought compels him lO describe a 
familiar historical men' ' t language which, if the words that 
sopher usas arc to he taken m their normal meaning, will strike the 

"rc! “amS rSKefiS of or warto’ » 

much ; yci cvi n in C atsar s . ^ Caesar s 

in reality, with the thought!, , , ‘conative’, not the ‘cogni- 

psychic spectrum it is the t lie historian’s field of vision. In the 

tivc’, activities that loom ^ Caesar’s actions, Caesar’s thoughte 

historian’s^endcNivtmrs to unde ambitions, purposes, and 

arc /« radtfs Caesaf that the historian seeks to 

decisions arc the first ' & 3 ibid., p. 2 x 5 . 

i Ibid. 

I Ibid., p. 213* 
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discover. If he were to start by trying to discover Caesar’s thoughts and 
were to content himself with leaving it at that, the historian would then 
be leaving himself still in the dark. This is why Collingwood’s phrase 
makes the impression of artificiality that it does make on the mind of 
Collingvvood’s reader; and the same impression is made by Colling- 
wood’s formula for Brutus : 

^When an historian asks “Why did Brutus stab Caesar?” he means 
“What did Brutus think [5/V], which made him decide to stab Caesar?” * 

If Collingwood’s imaginary historian were given the chance to explain 
his meaning in tlie language that came natural to him, he would not say, 
‘What did Brutus think ?* He would say, ‘What did Brutus feel ?’ 

When Collingwood substitutes some stock character- -‘a politician’ 
or ‘a military commander’— for his historic Brutus or Caesar, the effect 
of the application of his formula is quainter still. 

‘If it were possible to say of any man that ho acted with no idea what- 
ever what would come of it, but did the first thinj^ that came into his head 
and merely waited to see the conseciuences, it would follow that such a 
man was no politician, and that his action was merely the intrusion into 
political life of a blind and irrational force.’* 

The truth here is, of course, exactly contrary to Collingwood’s assertion. 
In real life such a man as Collingwood describes would be no politician 
if he did not [wV] behave in the intellectually liorrifying way that the 
philosopher deprecates. President Wilson, for instance, proved himself 
to be no politician, and tragically brought himself to grief, by answering 
all too well to Colling\vood’s specification. This ‘intellectual’ who had 
been the president of a university before becoming President of the 
United States is one of the rare examples of a prominent actor on the 
political stage who would have been a strong candidate for Colling- 
wood’s degree of master of political arts. And, if blind and irrational 
forces were in truth outside the pale of pcditical history, most published 
works on political history, from I'hucydidcs’ History of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War- to I). C. Somervell’s British Politics since 7900,^ 
would have to be thrown on the scrap-heap. Vet, in C’ollingwood’s own 
W’ords, ‘it would be generally admitted that politics is a thing that can 
be historically studied’.'* 

How has Collingwood got himself into this tangle ? I Ic has entangled 
himself by giving a wrong explanation of a commonplace truth. ‘"I'he 
reason’, he goes on to assert, why it is possible to study politics his- 
torically ‘is that politics affords a plain instance of purposive action’; 
and since this assertion flies in the face of historical facts it is not 
surprising that it should reduce ad absurdum an idea of I listory that is 
founded on it. 

The same false premise, applied to the history of warfare, leads 
Collingwood into the equally untenable position of maintaining that if 
a military commander’s acts were not done on purpose ‘there can be no 

> Collingwood, op. cit., pp. 309-10. 

2 ScapUs^l^, date uncertain, publisher unrecorded. 

3 l.ondon 1950, Dakerb. ♦ Collingwood, op. tit., |>. 309. 
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history of them’.* An open-minded student of military history will find 
this dictum of Collingwood’s less convincing than the picture of Bagra- 
tion’s generalship in Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 

We need not, however, subpoena cither Tolstoy or Somervell or 
Thucydides to rise up in judgement against^ Collingwood, since we can 
win our case more expeditiously by appealing from Collingwood theoriz- 
ing about history as a philosopher to the same Collingwood studying 
and writing history as an historian. An equal eminence in two fields of 
intellectual activity was the distinctive mark of Collingwood’s genius, 
and his characteristic achievement as an historian was his masterly em- 
ployment of Archaeology in History’s seivicc. ‘Everything belonging to’ 
an event ‘which can be described in terms of bodies and their move- 
ments’* was grist to Collingwood the historian’s mill, though it might be 
chaff to Collingwood the philosopher’s winnowing fan; and, in virtue of 
their rare archaeological merits, Collingwood’s own historical works 
w'ould fail still more ignominiously than Thucydides’ o’* Gibbon’s to 
pass the test of Collingwood’s idea of History. 

How has this historian-philosopher arrived at an idea of History which 
he has confuted by ‘direct action’ of his own? Collingwood’s confutation 
of Collingwood is as irresistible as Doctor Johnson’s confutation of 
Bishop Berkeley. 'Ehe historian has given a conclusive kick to a philo- 
sopher’s stone that is a plain man’s stumbling-block. How has the philo- 
sopher ever come to erect the artificial obstacle which the historian in 
the same philosopher’s skin has unceremoniously removed from our 
path? An answer to this question may perhaps be elicited from the 
following arrestingly paradoxical passage. 


‘ If the tliscoverv of ?\ thagoras concerning the square on the hypotenuse 
is a thought ^^hiJh today can think for ourselves a thought that con- 
stitutes a permanent addition to mathematical knowledge, the discovery 
of Augustus that a m<marchv could he grafted upon the Republican con- 
^iiution of Rome bv developing the implications of proconsulare mpermm 
and tribuTiicia potesias, is equally a thought which the student of Roman 
. • f-Kiiilr ffir hii 'elf a permanent addition to political ideas. If 

proposition on the score ot p t human 

ideas’. The ’Vtluporas’ mind, according to the 

consciousness for the ^ addition to mathematical 

Hellenic tradition, was m luth a j .amnr eternally 

knowledge’ in the been brought within the pale of 


* Ibi<Wp. 3 * 0 - 
J Ibid., r- ^* 3 - 


2 Mrn. xii. 4*- _ 

4 Ibid., pp. 217-18- 
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individual mind to apprehend the theorem for itself, and use it for the 
purposes of its own mathematical thought, on the sole condition of 
having access to a cumulative body of mathematical knowledge that was 
one of the common possessions of Mankind. On the other hand, if a 
President of the United States who happened, like President Wilson, to 
be a better historian than politician were to act on Collingwood’s thesis 
that Augustus’s discovery was *a permanent addition to political ideas’, 
he would quickly run into trouble that will never overtake the mathe- 
matician who acts on the assumption that Pythagoras’ discovery was ‘a 
permanent addition to mathematical knowledge’. 

In a Western international arena on the morrow of a Second World 
War, let us imagine a President Wilson redivivus coming to the con- 
clusion that Mankind can be saved from committing the crime and folly 
of race-suicide only by the prompt establishment of an effective oecu- 
menical government. His next thought will be that, in the existing 
oecumenical constellation of political forces, the Presidency of the United 
States is the one well-established vantage-point from \\ hich it might be 
just possible to achieve the Herculean task of reducing a world-wide 
political anarchy to a world-wide political order. His next thought after 
that will be that the Presidency’s powers, as laid down in the Constitu- 
tion ot the United States and as customarily interpreted in American 
political practice, are at present quite inadequate for the accomplishment 
of this urgent and arduous political labour. And this thought, in turn, 
will lead on to the further consideration that, however desirable it may 
be that the powers of the Presidency of the United States should be 
enlarged to the requisite extent, and how'ever ardently this change in 
the Constitution of the United States may be desired by the vast majority 
of Mankind who arc not American citizens, the change cannot be made 
without the acquiescence of at least a sullicient majority in the Senate 
and People of the United States to make a presidential dictatorship 
workable for practical purposes. But how can the Senate and People be 
induced to play their indispensable part? Clearly it would not be prac- 
tical politics just to put the cards on the table and, in the light of them, 
make a naive appeal to Reason and to Virtue ; for the most adult-minded 
electorate and most experienced representative body could not be ex- 
pected to make so great a readjustment of its political feelings and ideas 
at such short notice. Again, it would not be practical politics to try 
coercion; for, even if the inevitable resistance could be overcome, the 
struggle w'ould generate a friction that would bring the high-handed 
usurper’s benevolent activities to a standstill. In a lix in which neither 
Force nor Reason will break the deadlock, the only remaining alternative 
is to try cajoler}'; and at this stage in his brown study our imaginaiy 
historian-president will recollect that this was the device by which the 
problem now confronting him w'as solved, in other ages and in other 
worlds, by an Augustus and a Mu’awlyah and a Han Liu Pang. 

So far so good ; but in the political arena, in contrast to the intellectual 
forum, to apprehend a proposition is not the same thing as to put it into 
effect; for a practical proposition, unlike a theoretical one, has to be 
translated into action, and this action will be successful only in so far as 
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it is geared to the actualities of Here and Now. The fineness of their 
sense of these all-unportant actualities was the common gift that was the 
secret of Augustus s and Mu'awiyah’s and Liu Pang’s common success: 
and their possession of this gift explains why it was that Augustus and 
succeeded in solving problems that had defeated their more 
brilliant forerunners Divus Julius and Ts’in She Hwang-ti.' The very 
brilliance of their ideas had been the undoing of those two men of genius, 
for It had enticed them to fly straight into the light, like moths plunging 
into the flame of a candle. The clarity with which they perceived their 
goal had inade them so impatient of approaching it by any roundabout 
road that, instead of being content to feel their way between the natural 
obstacles, they had tried to ride roughshod over the perilous broken 
ground of actualities that were none the less actual for being irrational. 
Caesar the God invited assassination by allowing his partisans to ma^ e 
the provocative gesture of paying him royal honours; Augustus the 
politician discovered *lhat a monarchy could be grafted upon the con- 
stitution of Rome by developing the implications of proconsulare itn- 
perium and iribunicia pntestas ' ; but this Augustan ‘modification’ of the 
republican constitution of Rome was the antithesis of the ‘eternal object’ 
that had been Divus Julius’s will-o’-the-wisp; and, if any twentieth- 
century dictator-aspirant were to follow Collingwood’s prescription by 
trying to ‘rc-enact’ Augustus’s ‘experience for himself’,^ he would soon 
find himself in queer street; for, just because Augustus’s sly policy fitted 
Augustus’s own political milieu like a glove, it was bound, if tried in 
any other political milieu, to prove there an egregious misfit. Since a 
sensitiveness to the exigencies of his own Here and Now was the secret 
of Augustus’s success, the only profitable lesson that a twentieth-century 
American aspirant to an oecumenical dictatorship could learn from ‘the 
crafty nephew of Julius’-^ would be the hint that his cue was to develop 
with equal tact, care, and patience the implications of the presidential 
prerogative in the written and the customary constitution of the United 
States. A cue that, taken in these general terms, might put him on the 
road towards an August success would infallibly lead him into a Julian 
disaster if, he were ever to try to translate it from the general into the 
particular by setting out to develop the implications of proco?isulare itn- 
pvrium and trihunicia potisttis in the second half of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era at Washington, D.C. , ^ 

Collingwood’s contention that Augustus’s political contrivance is a 
permanent addition to political ideas’ and ‘an eternal object thus 
proves to he untenable; and it is, inJc.d, implicitly contradicted 
by Collingwood himself in another passage published in the same 
book. 

‘'rhe Rtpublic of Plato is an acc - ^ not of 

political life, but of the Greek ideal k. I'lato received it and 

“• ’‘r;' 

fom.. 

. * Collingwood, op. cit., p. 163. 

* See y^vi. 

' l)r>cc, quoted in I. 1 . 343- 
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Kant’s ethical theory expresses the moral convictions of German pietism; 
his Critique of Pure Reason analyses the conceptions and principles of 
Newtonian Science, in their relation to the philosophical problems of 
the day.’* 

Here the historian in Collingwood joins forces with the philosopher 
in him to proclaim the relativity of political, ethical, and even meta- 
physical thought to the local and temporary social milieu in which the 
thinker is living and working; and the unphilosophic historian will break 
no lance with Collingwood over this issue; he will, though, find himself 
all the more curious to discern how it can be that an historian-philosopher 
who so resolutely refuses the status of ‘an eternal object’ to a product of 
political thought can at the same time venture to confer this enviable 
status upon a product of political action. An act of thought— even when 
its object is the parochial, ephemeral, and contingent world of politics — 
is at any rate more nearly akin to an act of thought in tlie realm of 
Mathematics than it is akin to an act of state in the realm of practical 
political activity. To dub Augustus's prineipate ‘an eternal object’, while 
describing Plato’s Ri public as a progress report on the state of political 
science up to the date of its publication, is a paradox that demands an 
explanation. 

What motive has led C’ollingwood to commit himself to this tour de 
force} He has set his readers a puzzle, but he has also supplied them with 
the key. It is evident that, in Collingwood’s view, the perfect kind of 
knowledge is the mathematician’s relation to the objects that he studies. 
This mathematical kind of knowledge is Collingwood’s ideal; and in the 
emotional thermometer of his feelings the prestige of Mathematics 
attains so high a degree that the best turn that Collingwood can think of 
doing to the historian is to demonstrate, if he can, that the historian’s 
kind of knowledge is a knowledge of this mathematical sort. If this 
diagnosis is correct, Collingww)d’s idea of History - like any other idea 
entertained by any other philo.sopher, however intellectually austere he 
may be doing his best to be- carries a human charge of emotion in it. 
The emotional ‘affect’ that is just perceptible in this pa.ssage may be 
presumed to be latent elsewhere; and, if the presence of thii^emotional 
nigger can in truth he detected in C’ollingw'ood’s intellectual wood-pile, 
we have here identified the villain who has betrajed the philo.sopher’s 
thought into confusions that have landed him in intellectually untenable 
positions. In the equation of an Augu.stan prineipate with a Pythagorean 
theorem we can detect two intellectual ilaws in C’ollingW(H)d’s idea of 
History that can both be traced to this ‘atfective’ origin. One of these is a 
failure to distinguish between the historian’s and the mathematician’s 
diverse interests in the same mathematical proposition; the other flaw* is 
a failure to distinguish between the historian’s way of apprehending the 
thought in a mathematical proposition and the same historian’s way of 
apprehending a mathematical or any other act of thought in its historical 
setting in real life, where acts of thought are always found to be inter- 
twined with acts of will and acts of feeling in a psychic rope in which 
the intellectual strand is sometimes conspicuous mainly by its virtual 

* Coliinf;\%()od, op. cit., p. 22ij, quoted on p. n>S, above. 
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absence. These distinctions that the philosopher has ignored to his cost 
must now be investigated by the historian at his peril. 

The difference between the historian’s interest and the mathemati- 
cian’s in taking cognizance of the same mathematical proposition is not 
difficult to descry. When a mathematician is confronted with a mathe- 
matical proposition, he asks himself two questions : first, ‘Is it true ?’ and, 
second, Tf it is true, then what position does this particular piece of 
mathematical truth occupy in the structure of the general system of 
mathematical truth in so far as this system and its structure are known 
to me?’ For these professional purposes of the mathematician’s, it does 
not matter when, where, or how this particular mathematical truth first 
happened to become known to the mind of some individual human 
being. Let the memory of Pythagoras’ life and work ‘fly forgotten as a 
dream’; the proposition which an historian associates with Pythagora-’ 
name would lose none of its mathematical validity through becoming a 
proposition without a history. Its mathematical validity is conferred on 
it solely and wholly by an apprehension of its truth in the mind of a 
mathematician who is thinking it at the moment. This is the sense in 
which it is ‘the eternal object’ that Whitehead has proclaimed it to be. 

It is an clement in a system of mathematical truth which is intrinsically 
self-consistent, cohcrcn^ and constant, and these intrinsic characteristics 
of this system of truth are not affected by the historical fact that a know- 
ledge of it, accumulated in ‘the collective consciousness’ of the Human 
Race, has been, and is still being, acquired piecemeal by the successive 
intellectual exertions of individual human minds. In other words, the 
eternity of any object of thought that is successively entertained by the 
minds of a series of mathematicians has its converse, condition, and price 
in the impersonality with which this object is entertained by one mind 
after another without establishing any human link between them. 

In thinking a proposition which Pythagoras is said to have been the 

first human bcinR to have thought, ‘ience 

‘rc-cnactinE’ I’Mhagoras’ ‘experience for himself ; for the experience 

shared with Pythagoras by this historical * 

intcllcctuia act of thinking an impersonally mathematical though , 
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whereas Pythagoras' actual experience included the sensation of suddenly 
seeing the light, the belief that his was the first human mind that had 
ever seen it, and the emotional exultation of feeling himself to be an 
intellectual pioneer. All these non-mathcmatical elements in a mathe- 
matician's actual experience are expressed in Archimedes* exclamation 
rjvprjKa; yet the latter-day student of hydrostatics is deaf to a cry which, 
coming as it does from Archimedes* heart, never fails to thrill the heart 
of the historian, however faintly the sound may echo in the historian's 
ears across an ever widening gulf of lleeting 'rime. 

There is indeed a piquant ditfcrence between the mathematician’s 
impersonal way of looking at a proposition and the way in which the 
same proposition interests the historian. When the historian is con- 
fronted with it, he docs not ask himself, ‘Is this mathematically true?' 
He asks himself, ‘What can this mathematical proposition tell me about 
the personality and life of Pythagoras and about the history of his social 
milieu — the thoughts, feelings, aims, and characters of Pythagoras and 
his contemporaries, predecessors, and successors in Samos and in Croton, 
in the Hellenic World at large, and in the other societies that were this 
society's successors, predecessors, and contemporaries ? So long as the 
mathematical proposition associated with Pythagoras gives him some 
light on the answers to these historical i|uestions, it is of no professional 
consequence to the historian whether the proposition happens to be 
mathematically true or false; for a mathematically true proposition might 
prove to be barren of historical information, while a mathematically 
false proposition might prove to be an historian's g(dd mine. 

Since everj'thing that has been said about Mathematics in this Annex 
is likewise true of Natural Science, the case of Astrology \Nill serve to 
illustrate our point. In Collingwood's and Toynbee’s day in W'estern 
scientific circles. Astrology was in deep disgrace. It was perpetually 
being cited as the classical example of a pseudo-science uhose falsity 
had been exposed and ^^hose prestige had been exploded;* yet, in this 
selfsame generation, masterly studies of astrological beliefs for historical 
purposes had been throwing iloods of light on the Weltanschauung and 
Gefiihhart of the children of the liabylonic (’i\ ilization who hi^d invented 
— or discovered— Astrology in the eighth century u.c.- and the children 


hand the hiitCFrian, even if ho faiU fully tu appielu nd thi^ iinpi rsonal in.uht rnatical 
thouj^ht, may nevertheless succeed in utiii/mi' it tor his own ulti rmr purpose of inakinK 
a psychic passa^^e acro'^s the gulf ot 'i'lme .ind Sp.ue that lies between him and sonic 
earlier thinker of the same thought with whom he is seeking to m.ike lontacl (see pp. 
729 and 730, below). 

* There was, of course, a long time-kiij between the d.ite, In fore the close of the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Kra, at which Modern Western men of science 
ceased to believe that astroloi'ical propositions were true and the ( onsummation of 
Astrology's ruin as a practical going concern in non-SLientilic circles in the West and 
elsewhere. In a.d. 1952 a glance at any issue ot any org.in ot the popular press in Kng- 
land would inform an historian that at this date .-VstrolfFgy, so far trom hasing h« c n sent 
to Jericho, was fast occupying a spnicual \acuum created by the waning of We -tern 
Man’s belief in the truth ot Astrology’s old rival, Chiistianity. A mote surpnsing 
phenomenon, of which there were indications at this date, was an iiicipieiit readmission 
of this long-sincc scientifically disc redited science into the I’.den of scientific truth from 
which it had once been ignominiously expelled. The tree of knowledge on to which 
Astrolo^ was being grafted this time was not its ungrateful natural daughter Astronomy, 
but an indulgent adoptive mother — Psychology. 

* See V. V. 56-57. 
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of contemporary and posterior civilizations, down to and including 
Collingwood’s and Toynbee’s own seventeenth -century forebears in the 
West, who had fallen like ninepins to the fascination of this professedly 
scientific system of ideas. 

‘The human interest’ which attaches to the history of astrological 
beliefs, and which is just as well served by a study of them if they happen 
to be scientifically false as if they happen to be scientifically true, is the 
hidden treasure* that is the historian’s lodestonc. Nothing else except 
the quest for this trove would induce the historian to give his mind to 
scientific and mathematical propositions which for the historian have 
no intrinsic professional interest either a priori or even in consequence 
of the historian’s being told by a savant that the savant believes them to 
be true — and, perhaps, not only true but momentous— in the inhuman 
realm of scientific and mathematical reality. 

It will be seen that the mathematician’s and the historian’s respective 
professional interests in the same mathematical proposition are mutually 
exclusive; and consequently either party’s interest is at best boring to 
the other party and at worst exasperating to him. The historian has no 
profe.ssional use for a s\stem of malhematica; or scientific truth if he is 
asked to study it for its" own sake; for he is not concerned to certify the 
permanence of ‘a periaanent addition to mathematical knowledge in 
thinking this mathematical thought for himself, any more than he is 
concerned to certify the permanence of ‘a permanent addition to political 
ideas’ in entering ’into the thoughts and aims of Augustus. If he sets 
himself to think thoughts that were once entertained by the mind 0 
either an Augustus or a Pythagoras, his purpose is to utilize the political 
calculation or the mathematical theorem as an intellectual spring-board 
from which his imagination can make an attempt, by ^ 

leap, to establish psvchic communications with other human 
intellects ha\e thouKht the same thought at other times and places. Con 
the mathematician or natural scientist has no professional use 
for the history of mathematical or scientihe beliets. 

It is true tl'iat the beli which mathematicians and scientists will b 
f,,u 1 ^ bVli del ng at am date will always also be found to be the his- 
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no natural human sentiment of gratitude to restrain them from ruth- 
lessly consigning this discarded belief to the scrap-heap, as a nuisance of 
which they must resolutely rid their minds for fear that it might breed 
intellectual confusion and error there if they were to dwell on it at the 
prompting of their own better feelings. 

When once men of science have thus condemned some previously 
orthodox belief, it is idle for the historian to upbraid them for this 
impiety towards their predecessors. He will meet with no success in his 
endeavour to prick these hard hearts to compunction, '^rhe mathemati- 
cian’s and the scientist’s judgement on the history of Mathematics and 
Science runs on the lines of the Caliph ’Umar’s legendary dispatch to 
his lieutenant *Amr b. al-’As in reply to ’Amr’s request for instruc- 
tions for the disposal of a Ptolemaic T^ibrary at Alexandria in which 
the treasures of an Hellenic literary culture had been accumulating 
for the best part of a millennium by the date of the Arab conquest 
of Egypt. *If these writings of the Greeks agree with the Book of 
God, they are useless and need not be preserved; if they disagree, 
they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed’* is the minute which 
'Umar is said to have made on 'Amr’s query. ‘If these tenets held by 
our predecessors agree with those held by us today, they are useless 
and need not be preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious and 
ought to be destroyed’ is the answer which, in fact and not in fiction, 
the historian evokes from the mathematician and the scientist when 
he begs them to take a pious interest in the genesis of their own current 
beliefs. 

If w'e have now sufficiently explored the difference between the his- 
torian’s and the mathematician’s or scientist’s respective interests in the 
same mathematical or scientific proposition, we may pass on to an 
examination of the difference between the historian’s way of apprehend- 
ing a thought that has been thought in other minds before his, and his 
way of apprehending the manifold human experience in which every 
act of thought is actually implicated in real life. 

We have observ’ed already^ that the historian, w hen he is thinking for 
himself a thought that has also been entertained by some other person’s 
mind in some other time and place, is not interested in the naked thought 
for its own sake; he is interested in it as a possible spring-board from 
which he may perhaps find himself able to take a flying leap into psychic 
communion with that other person who, in his ow n act of entertaining 
the same thought, was certainly animated by feelings associated with his 
act of thinking, and was perhaps also meditating, planning, or c-\ecuting 
some associated act of will for the weal or woe of his contemporaries. 
This interest, which is a genuine historian’s abiding ultimate interest, 

* Gibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman F.mpire, i hap. li, 
paraphrasing the thirteenth-century Jacobite Monophysitc Patriarch of Antioch, Abu'l- 
Faraj {alias Mar Grcfjor of Malatiych, alias liar llehraeus). Cfibbon's paraphrase is based 
on a passage on p. 114 of Ed^vard Pocock’s Latin translaticin (Oxford 1^63, printed by 
H. Hall, Printer to the University) of *Ahulphara}<ius's' own Arabic translation, from the 
original Syriac text, of the political part of his chronicle of universal history, both 
political and ecclesiastical. The title of this Arabic version is Tdrikh Mukhtasar al-Dutoal 
(Iliitoria Compendiosa Dynastiarum). The atory has been cited in VI. vi. 

* On p. 729, above. 
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could not have been described more accurately than it has been de- 
scribed by Collingwood in the following words : 

‘To the historian, the activities whose history he is studying are not 
spectacles to be watched, but experiences to be lived through in his own 
mind; they arc objective, or known to him, only because they are also 
subjective, or activities of his own;** 

and if it were indeed true of Toynbee, as Collingwood believes it to be, 
that 


‘he regards History as a mere spectacle, something consisting of facts 
observed and recorded by the historian, phenomena presented externally 
to his gaze, not experiences into which he must enter and which he must 
make his own,’ 


— q.e.d. — 'roynbcc would have been convicted by Collingwood of 
being no historian. 

This personal question is, of course, a trivial piece of private business; 
and in any case the only line of defence that would be likely to appeal 
to the defendant's readers would be for him to whisper Circumspice and 
then at once move on to the next piece of public business on the agenda 

and this is the momentous question: How far is it actually possible 

for the historian to perform that feat of living through other people’s 
experience which is agreed on all hands to be the historian s proper aim? 
Collincwnod’s answer is that it is possible for the historian to achieve 
this aim coinplctclv ; but if he is able to give this simple and satisfactory 
rcnlv this is onlv 'because, as we have noticed already,^ Collingwood 
defines the area of the historian's field of sympathetic magic m terms 
that strike an historian-philistine as being arbitrarily restrictive. Al 
history is the history of thought^ ... Of ev erything other than thought 
there can be no historv^ . • • 'fhc record ot immediate experience, with 
of tnLulons and feelings. . . , is not Inf Colhng^vood 
tains; and in thus defining and limiting 

was an ailion, an i>.x. W’s I’ask to (initc dimensions by a ruling 
action he think himself into this action’ is 

that IS as mercilul as it is ainitn v . discern the thought 

tobciinerpreted.C'uUm?^^^^^ ;’„crprctation is applied again 

[sic] ot Its agent . I he 1 x ; ,n tiv'i ‘the events of history are 

when Cullinguoud reminds tables foi contemplation, but 

never mere plienoinena, through’ for, after thus 
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» ‘ • P- 3 Colling\NOod, op. cil., p. 

2 Oil pp. 7^0 2, Jibovc. f Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 3^- ^ Ibid., p. 2 x 4 . 

ft Ibid., p. 213- 
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objective of this arduous penetration as being *to discern the thought 
[r/Vr] within’ the objects under fire. 

If it were indeed true that ‘thought* was the sole possible element in 
human experience that the historian’s psyche can apprehend, and there- 
fore the sole legitimate target for the historian’s proper aim of penetrat- 
ing through the phenomena to the psychic inwardness of events, the 
historian’s task, however exacting, would at least be straightforward, 
since, as we have seen, it is practicable for the same thought to be enter- 
tained by the minds of different persons, and there is one body of thought 
— namely mathematical and scientific thought — that is a thoroughly im- 
personal product and possession of a ‘Collective Human Consciousness’. 
Unhappily for the historian, this doctrine of Collingvvood the philo- 
sopher’s is a dogma which is belied by the experience and practice of 
historians, including Collingwood himself on the evidence of his own 
published historical works. In real life, thought is never to be found 
apart from the non-intellectual strands in the composite rope of human 
experience; and, if Collingwood is right - as he is right — in reejuiring of 
the historian that he must ‘enter into* other people’s experiences and 
‘live through* them, he is wrong in instructing the historian to ignore 
all strands of experience except the intellectual strand. 

The historian, for his part, must therefore resist the temptation to 
close with this relatively easy option. He must take to heart Colling- 
wood’s commandment ‘Thou shalt get inside events’ ; but he must obey 
this commandment more rigorously than Yahweh requires of him. If 
he is to participate in other people’s experiences, he must participate, 
not only in their thoughts, but also in their emotions and in their 
volitions; and his task \\ill not have been achieved even when lie has 
participated in the total individual experience of some single personality; 
for any act of will implies and duly produces an encc)unter between the 
person who performs the act and at least one other person whose action 
the act of will is intended to influence. An experience that embraces acts 
of will must, ex hypothisi, also embrace encounters; and this a priori 
conclusion is, of course, borne out by our own experience in this Study, 
in which we have been led by an empirical method of inquiry to find, 
below the surface of this phenomenon c)f encounters between personali- 
ties, the my.sterious fount of spiritual creativity.' The historian must 
obey Collingw'ood’s commandment over a wider field of experience than 
the intellectual allotment of which, alone, (’ollingwood takes cognizance; 
and from this it follows that the historian must discover for himself 
some additional means of establishing psychic communications with the 
human objects of his study beyond a re-performance of acts of thought 
which is the sole means suggested by Collingwood for attaining an 
arbitrarily limited objective. 

The inadequacy of Collingwood’s prescription for an historian’s 
modus operandi is not, of course, equally obvious in all cases. It is least 
obvious w'hcrc the intellectual strand in the experience in w'hich the 
historian has to participate is the most important strand in this ex- 
perience in the unanimous opinion of the historian and the subject of 
I See II. i. 271 99, and pp. 395 -405, above. 
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the particular experience that is the historian’s object of study in the 
CMC m point. A classic instance of this type of caie is that experience 
of Pythagoras which Collingw'ood has cited. In Pythagoras’ and Pos- 
terity s opinion alike, the important element in this experience is the 
thought that the area of the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the areas of the squares on this triangle’s 
other two sides. Pythagoras himself would have been the first to pro- 
nounce^ that the thrill of exultation accompanying the mathematical 
pioneer s experience of intellectual discovery was a piece of private 
business that cannot compare in importance with the momentousness 
of the associated impersonal mathematical thought. Yet however 
austerely that exultant feeling may be depreciated by the historian’s 
and Pythagoras’ consentient intellects, their concordant hearts cannot 
help leaping up at the recollection of it, to thrill rebelliously in unison. 
Even when the gist of an experience is a mathematical theorem, an 
irrepressible explosion of concomitant feeling proclaims that Thought 
is not the whole of Life and that Nature will keep on coming back at 
you however energetically you may have pitched her out.* 

If Collingwood’s prescription thus proves inadequate to the his- 
torian’s need even when the experience in which the historian has to 
participate is Pythagoras the mathematician’s, how is the poor historian 
likely to fare in coping with some experience of Timur Lenk the ogre’s? 
In the ghastly history of human affairs, Pythagoras’ experience of the 
thrill of discovering a theorem inside the city- wall of Croton is, after 
all, an event of a rarei and less characteristic kind than lamerlanes 
experience of the thrill of building minarets out of five thousand human 
heads outside the city-wall of Zirihr and how is the conscientious 
historian to ‘enter into’ and ‘live through’ that ? The pertinent difference 
between this experience of 'ramcrlane’s and that experience of Pytha- 
goras’ is that the strand of thought, which looms so large in Pythapras 
experience, is so exiguous in Tamerlane’s experience as to be barely 
discernible, whereas the exuberance of Tarncrlanc s 
gruesome occasion mur bavc been veritably Gargantuan. , 

fon, the riuill experienced by Pytliagoras a barfy 
emotional tremor. Since 'the acthities whose 

studying . . . arc objective, or known to him, only ® . 

Vubicctivc or activities of his own-,^ he has to make .Tfmerlanes 

How is a scrupulous linysome easily” accMsible town 

whos^ population "wll suffice to 

number’^ o’f heads (to be on tho ^fc side tha^Je ^ 

2 See IV. iv. 500. 

1 Horace 'k.ok 1 , Kp. x. i- 24 - 4 p. 163. 

3 Collingwood, op. cit., p. 21 . 
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New York; gives himself a good night’s rest at the inn or the tavern; 
raises his temper to the requisite pitch by meditating for five minutes 
on the last demand-note served on him by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; rushes out in a thoroughly Tamerlanian rage into the quiet 
unsuspecting streets ; and has not bagged more than half a dozen heads 
towards his target of five thousand before he finds himself in the police 
court being asked by the magistrate what he means by it. When he 
explains that he has not been committing a crime passionel but has been 
simply taking seriously his professional duties as Tamerlane’s historian 
under Collingwood’s marching orders, an enlightened Department of 
Justice sends him, not to the electric chair, but to the asylum. What 
a theme for Edward Lear! 

In the eyes of an outraged society, t^c homicidal maniac has got off 
lightly; yet, even as it is, this professionally scrupulous historian’s fate 
is sad enough from the victim’s personal standpoint. Is there any way 
out of such an awkward dilemma? Can our devoted historian find some 
means of doing his professional duty by I'amerlanc without making all 
that havoc of his own life, not to speak of his neighbours* ? Yes, it is 
open to him to participate in Tamerlane’s experience without ‘re- 
enacting’ it in real life if he can bring himself to use his imagination. 
This alternative course likewise has its price. 'I'lie historian who does 
his job by using his imagination is exposing himself to the censure 
meted out by Plato to painters and poets who have brought this sly 
faculty into play in their own professional activities. Yet to be castigated 
by Plato is, after all, a lesser evil than to be certified insane. 

‘Your painter,* Plato half-seriously complains, ‘w ill paint for you a shoe- 
maker, carpenter, and every other kind of artisan \\ ithoiit ever having been 
initiated into the technique of any of these trailes; yet, all the same, if he 
is a good artist, he will be able to take in a child or a feeble-minded adult 
by painting him a carpenter that he will mistake for a real carpenter if he 
is given a distant \iew of the picture. . . . [In fact,] when someone tells us, 
about someone else, that in him he has met a man who is a master of all 
trades and actually has a more accurate knowledge of each single one of 
them than can be claimed by any of that particular iratle’s professional 
practitioners, our conclusion will be that our interlocutor is a simpleton 
and that he must have come acn>ss a cheat who took his victim in so com- 
pletely by tricks of mimicry that he succeedeil in giving him the impres- 
sion that he was a universal genius - owing to the victim’s ii.abiliiy to 
distinguish between mimicry and knowletlge and ignorance. . . . 

‘Well, this calls for an in(|uiry into “high-brow” poetry (r/Kiyoirttai/) and 
its presiding genius Homer, because there are people who tell us that 
these poets are masters of all the arts and of all the problems of ethics and 
of theology. A good poet, the argument runs, must ex hypothesi be a con- 
noisseur of his subject if he is to write ab(jut it properly - if he were not 
a connoisseur, he would not be able to write at all. The cjiieslion for 
inquiry is whether the poets may not be adepts at mimicry who have taken 
in these sponsors of theirs by a confidence trick which has been so well 
played that the victims of it, when they see the poets’ works, do not 
tumble to it that these products are at three removes’ distance from reality 
and arc easy for an ignoramus to fabricate because these works of the 
poets’ are not realities at all but are mere phantasms. . . . 
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‘Let us now be generous to Homer or any confrire of his whom we mav 
choose to interrogate. Let us confine our interrogation to a single ques- 

of the medical profession s patter, what evidence can you produce master 
poet, aticient or modern, of cures performed by yourself?” , But we 
are justified in questioning Homer about the greatest and the noblest of 
the activities on which he has the assurance to hold forth— T mean. War 
and Octicralship and Government and Education. “Well now Homer ” 
we may justifiably say to the poet, “If you are really not at three removes' 
distance from the truth in the relation in which you stand to human con- 
duct at Its best [apcTTjf; ir^pi ) — if you arc not one of those fabricators of 
simulacra whom we have labelled mimics— if you are really at no more 
than two removes’ distance from the truth and arc really an expert in the 
science of ethics, private and public, give us an instance of a state whose 

government has shown an improvement thanks to you” Name a war, 

fought in Homer s lifetime, that is recorded to have been efficiently con- 
ducted thanks to Homer s leadership or counsel. ... Is there any sugges- 
tion that Homer ever gathered round him in his own lifetime a school of 
disciples who felt it a privilege to be in personal touch with him and who 
handed down to Ikisterity the tradition of an Homeric way of life? . . , 

‘Well, [on this showing,] must not our verdict on Homer and all his 


successors in the poetic line be that they are mimics of simulacra of human 
conduct at its best and of any other subject that they may elect to adorn ? 
I think we must conclude that they are quite out of touch with the truth, 
and must therefore place them in the same category as the painter, whom 
we were considering just now*, w ho, w ithout himself having been initiated 
into the technic|ue of shoemaking, will make for you what will look like 
a shoemaker to eyes that judge merely b> colours and shapes because their 
owners are no better initiated than the painter who has thus imposed on 
them. . . . On this analogy, we shall describe what the poet does by putting 
it that, without himself ha\ing been initiated into any technique except 
the art of mimicry, he tints his nouns and verbs with colours stolen from 
the divers trailes and thereby makes, on birds of his feather who judge 
merely by words, an invariable impression of talking admirably about 
anything that he elects to talk about — shocmaking or generalship or what 
you will — so long as he does his business in metre and rhythm and har- 
mony. It is these stage ropertics of his that do the trick for him in 
virtue of tbe extraordinary fascination that they exercise. If you strip off 
the literary colouring from a poet’s ideas and make him express them in 
naked prose- -well, 1 do not need to tell you what the inapression then 
will be. . . . You have seen what happens to a face that is in the flush of 
youth without possessing any intrinsic beauty. You know what that face 
comes to h^ok like w'hcn the bloom has fat .'d. * 


If Plato means his readers to take th;i> passage at all seriously, he 
has committed himself to approving our over-scrupulous histories 
legendary escapade. If Plato had heard il e netvs of our mythicd 
‘incident’ at Princeton, New Jers.y. ,md had had the courage of his 
own professed convictions, he woui avc appearc .a ^ 

on behalf of the defence that the prisoner 

committing a cold-blooded fraud on the public had to 

produce and publish a work purporting to be a history of Tamerlane 
without attempting bona fide to mrke Tamerlane s experience an 

^ 1 Plato: RespublicOt 598 d - 6 oi b . 
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integral part of his own ... by re-enacting* it ‘for himself *. If our his- 
torian has any sense, however, he will be less grateful to Plato for this 
courageous defence of his conscientious head-hunting expedition than 
for his disclosure of a trick for doing an historian’s professional business 
without having to go to these embarrassing extremes. Plato, if he likes, 
may give this trick the bad name of ‘confidence trick*, and may stig- 
matize as ‘mimicry’ something that the historian, the poet, or the painter, 
for their part, might prefer to call ‘imagination’. But the philosopher’s 
magisterial censure is a cheap price to pay for the benefits of the same 
philosopher’s unintentional ‘tip* — as will be evident if we come to our 
hard-pressed historian's rescue with Lewis Carroll’s benevolent ‘time- 
machine’.* 

Let us make sure that our historian has taken Plato’s back-handed 
hint to give his imagination free play, and then let us see him off again 
on his journey from New York to Princeton. He buys his ticket, catches 
his train, registers at his hotel, and works up his feelings by thinking 
of a recent income-tax demand-note, all just as before; but at this 
critical point, instead of rushing out into the streets, yataghan in hand, 
and decapitating the first foot-passengers that he meets, like a Spartiate 
Cleomcnes in the streets of a Ptolemaic Alexandria,- he stalks out into 
the garden, walking-stick in hand, and decapitates the first dandelions 
that catch his eye — and, if the useful occupation of weed-killing fails 
to strike in him the requisite Tamerlanian spark, he can proceed to 
make a glorious massacre of the sun-llowers and handsomely indemnify 
the hotel management for their pecuniary loss without any risk of 
finding himself on the wrong side of the Law'. If he then goes back 
indoors, sits down at his writing-desk, and indites his history of I'amcr- 
lane’s life and works, his ingenuous reader (ftw'fr Platone) will never 
know that the heads which the historian duly cut off, in order to put 
himself in the proper mood for doing his job, were not human, but 
only floral. We can be reasonably confident of the plausibility of the 
impression that Timur Lenk’s unscrupulously unhomicidal imaginative 
historiographer will contrive to make, since we have no evidence that 
Christopher Marlowe ever took any more drastic steps than those sug- 
gested here when he was working himself up to write his 'famburlahie 
the Great. 

But what is this faculty of Imagination which makes it possible, after 
all, for an historian to participate in 'Pimur Lenk’s experience without 
his having to re-experience it in real life ? Are the historian, the painter, 
and the poet really practising on the public the fraud of which Plato 
accuses them half in earnest.^ Are they really palming off appearance 
as reality, and getting something for nothing out of their professional 
activities at the price of sacrificing their moral integrity? 'I’he truth is 
that the exercise of the Imagination is something that is (|uitc as familiar 
as it is mysterious. It is not just a professional trick of a literary and 
artistic trade; it is an indispensable means of social intercourse between 
ordinary people in every-day life; and, since Sub-Man had to become 
a social animal before he could become fully human,* it is no exaggera- 
* See V. vi. 214. * See V. vi. 391. ^ Sec I. i. 173. 
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tion to say that a constant use of the Imagination is one of the primary 
necessities of life for the Human Race, and that, if Mankind were to 
take Plato’s castigation seriously enough to pluck this vital faculty out 
and cast it from them, they would be sentencing themselves to the 
doom of the legendary Kilkenny Cats. 

While Plato pillories the Imagination by stigmatizing its exercise as 
a fraud practised by painters and poets on the public, Collingwood 
saves the historian’s reputation, according to Collingwood’s own lights, 
by ruling out any psychic activity other than thought about thought 
from his definition of what constitutes the historian’s legitimate busi- 
ness. In thus committing himself to a doctrine that cannot be reconciled 
with the facts, Collingwood has fallen a victim to a common human 
infirmity. Each of us is prone to exaggerate the importance of the organ 
or faculty or activity — hand, ear, or eye; sensation intuition, or feeling; 
will or thought — that happens to be the principal instrument or medium 
of his own dealings, personal or professional, with his fellow human 
beings; and Collingwood the historian has been led up this prim garden 
path by Colhngw’ood the philosopher. An idolization of thought is the 
philosopher’s idolatrous sacrifice on the altar of his professional pauiot- 
ism;* but it is as true in the Academy as it is in the world outside its 
garden walls that ‘patric Ism is not enough’ for there are always more 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of in the philosophy ot 
any of our lloratios.^ 


' Collminvood has also Uid a wreath on the Imagination’s 
nullified the signature of this tribute by the ‘ems >" 


2 Edith*Ca”eirat Brussels on the izth October. 1915. 
’ Shiksptart flurnht, Att I, scene 5* 


B 201ft. a 


Bb 



X.B(ii)(/). ANNEX 

WAS THERE A RENAISSANCE OF MINOAN 
RELIGION IN HELLENIC HISTORY? 

In the pre-Alexandrinc Age of Hellenic history there were several 
religious movements that were felt by the Hellenes at the time to be, 
in some sense, exotic. The chief instances were the worship of Dionysus, 
the rites, poems, and ideas associated with the name of Orpheus, and 
the Pythagorean School of Philosophy. If some, at any rate, of the 
elements in these divers religious practices, experiences, and beliefs were 
un-Hellenic in reality, there were two different possible quarters 
from which they might have made their way into Hellenic life. Either 
they might have been introduced through the radiation of some living 
contemporary non-Hellenic culture or cultures with which the Hellenic 
World was already in contact in the pre-Alcxandrine Age — as it is 
notorious that a number of alien religious influences were introduced 
subsequently, in the sequel to the overthrow of the Achaemcnian Empire 
by Alexander — or alternatively such un-IIellenic religious phenomena 
in a pre-Alexandrine Hellas might have been, not importations from 
living contemporary societies, but evocations of ghosts from the dead 
past of an antecedent civilization to which the 1 lellenic was affiliated. The 
hypothesis of an Hellenic renaissance of Minoan religion has been found 
convincing — at least as far as the worship of Dionysus is concerned — by 
one of the most eminent of the twentieth-century Western authorities 
on the subject. 

‘The ecstatic cult of Dionysos, which spread all over Greece in the 
Archaic Age, w’as a powerful religious movement. I venture to think that 
its strength is better understood if we assume that it was not an importa- 
tion of a completely foreign god and form of religion but the revival of old 
Minoan and Mycenaean religious ideas, and perhaps also rites, which had 
for a time fallen into the background. 'Phe ideas peculiar to the Minoan 
religion were suppressed under the overwhelming onset of the gods and 
religious ideas which the [Achaean barbarian] conc]Uerors brought w'ith 
them; but, just as the old gods did not vanish but mingled with the new'- 
comers, so the old religious ideas persisted in secret. When the oppor- 
tunity arose they emerged once more to cause a religious revolution, the 
occasion being the acceptance of a foreign cult with kindred ideas of a 
mystic character. This was the Thracian worship of Dionysos combined 
with the Phrygian form of the same cult, which had already been trans- 
formed through the influence of the native religion of .Asia Minor, which 
in its turn also contained elements of Minoan origin, identical with or 
similar to Minoan ideas which still survived in Greece. 

In the historical perspective of a latter-day Western historian, this 
hypothetical renaissance, in Hellenic history, of supposedly repressed 
elements of Minoan religion would have counterparts in the historic 

‘ Nilsson, M. P.: The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion 
(Iwondon 1927, Milford), p. 504. 
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renaissances, in Orthodox and in Western Christian history, of a Juda- 
ism embedded in a Christianity that was these two Hellenistic civiliza- 
tions* religious heritage from their Hellenic predecessor. This analogy, 
however, so far from corroborating Nilsson’s view, actually militates 
against it a priori\ for the hypothesis that there has been a renaissance 
of some element of an antecedent civilization’s religion in the history 
of an affiliated civilization pre-supposes the survival, through an inter- 
vening social interregnum, of a religious tradition in which the even- 
tually resuscitated clement of an earlier religion has been latent all the 
time; and in a previous context* we have found reason to believe that 
a religious link of this kind, such as is provided by a chrysalis church, 
between two civilizations of different generations is the distinctive mark 
of the historical relation between a civilization of the second generation 
and one of the third — as, for example, the Orthodox and Western 
Christian civilizations were afhliated to the Hellenic through the link 
provided by Christianity. By contrast, the normal link between a 
civilization of the first generation, such as the Minoan, and a successor 
in the second generation, such as the Hellenic, seems to be, not a 
chrysalis church, but an external proletariat; and in a previous inquiry, 
after we had raised the question whether a religious legacy from a 
Minoan past was to be detected in ‘Orphism’,^ our judgement inclined 
tentatively towards the alternative view^ that the un-Hellenic elements 
in ‘Orphism’, if such there were, were not revivals of a MinoM past, 
but were importations into Hellas from the contemporary Synac and 

Between the date of publication of the fifth volume of this Study in 
A.D. lOtQ and the date of writing of the present Annex m A-d. 1950, 
our doubts about the hypothesis of an Hellenic renaisMnce of Mmoan 
religion had been confirmed by the authoritative verdict of a luci^ 
Md scholar who had re-examined all the extant histoned ev^ 
regarding ‘the arts of Orpheus’ by a stringently scientific mejdiod. 
Professor Linforth’s most significant conclusion is the negative 
fhcrc i L cogent evid .ce for there ever having been anything in he 

countenance in pre\ious works of scholarship, 

,h.t .h. tote, .nd .ta p«m of •*“ 

ictually the work of Athena, in the time of 


actually 

gion” originated in Athens, or was 
Peisistratus.’^ 


introduced into Athens, in the 1 
j^'^rily ruthless criticism of theories 

without 


, t. 1 r u. T mforth*s sa* i^'^rily ruthless cnucism ux 
In the dry light of Lmtorth s y evidence for the presence 

without warrant in the sources, the ^tJ-p ^ nnems. 

of Syriac ; 

a See I. i. gS'^oo. 

Ts’ie the refereace. in V. v. 697 -«. 
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and ideas dwindles almost to the vanishing-point at which the supposed 
evidence for the presence there of Minoan elements quite disappears 
from view. 

Scepticism can, of course, be carried to an extreme at which it 
becomes more paradoxical than credulity; and, if there were incontro- 
vertible evidence, as there seems in fact to be,' that in a pre- Alexandrine 
Hellenic World a belief in the transmigration of souls under stress of 
Karma^^ and a prescription for winning release from a melancholy round 
of successive reincarnations, were current in Pythagorean, Orphic, or 
any other philosophical or religious circles, it would seem decidedly 
more improbable that these practices and doctrines had been worked 
out in the Hellenic World independently than that they had been 
derived by the Hellenes from the Indie World through the culturally 
conductive medium of the Achacmcnian Empire.^ Moreover, whatever 
the source or sources of the philosophy of Pythagoras and of the 
‘miscellaneous’ and ‘disparate’** ‘arts of Orpheus’* may have been, it 
has still to be explained why a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic Society should 
ever have welcomed and promoted movements that were certainly felt 
to have in them at least a touch of something alien. An explanation 
suggested in a previous passage of this Study^ was that ‘Orphism* 
proved attractive to Hellenic souls because it promised to fill a fearful 
spiritual void; and, since the publication of Linforth’s book, this idea, 
at least, can be entertained with somewhat greater assurance, since it 
has received the nihil obsiat of a scholar who has placed so many other 
once cherished notions on a scientific censor’s index. 

‘If we look for a wider unity in the things that bore the name of Orpheus, 
we may perhaps find that they are the expression of a particular aspect of 
the religious instinct among the Greeks. The practice of the public cults 
involved little or no religious speculation and was not developed to meet 
the deeper religious needs of the individual. C Jrcek poetry — epic, lyric, and 
dramatic — full as it was of gods and myths and profound thought on the 
relations between gods and men, was secular rather than hieratic. Philo- 
sophy, though it touched Religion at many points and became more and 
more a guide for the moral life, was primarily intellectual and divorced 
from religious practice. Meantime, the common human neccf reciuired a 
religion in which practice and belief would be united, a religion which 
would allay the concern which men individually felt for their spiritual 
welfare, in this life and the next. This need was met by the things that 
bore the name of Orpheus, the comfortable rites of the mysteries, with 
the doctrines that were implicit in them, and the poems which gave expres- 
sion to the doctrines and supplied authority for the rites. 

1 As, for example, in Pindar’s Second Olympian Ode, 11 . 62-01 (according to the 
numbering in Christ's edition), and in the myth at the end of the Tenth Hook of Plato’s 
Republic. If the inspiration of these passages was not Orphic, it must have been Pvthago- 
rean. 

* The Indie conception of Karma has been noticed in V. v. 4^2-3. 

3 If the philosophy of the Buddha was indeed the original source of these pre- 
Alexandrine Hellenic notions, it had suffered lamentable spiritual damage en route. For 
instance, the perfect freedom of an Indie Nirvana, which was the ethcrial goal of the 
would-be arhat, had been jettisoned in favour of the sensuous delights of an Kgyptiac 
Elysium. 

* Linforth, op. cit., p. 291. ' Ibid., p. 296. 

* In V. V. 86. ’ Linforth, op. cit., p. 305. 
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A CRITIQUE OF GIBBON’S GENERAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN THE WEST 


In the chapter to which this annex attaches, three passages of this analy- 
tical parenthesis in Gibbon’s narrative have been quoted as classical 
expressions of an eighteenth-century Western spirit of complacency.* 
Gibbon’s analysis, however, throws light, not only on the outlook of a 
cultivated minority in the Western World of his day, but also on the 
prospects of his generation’s and his society’s successors mid-way 
through the twentieth century, after the lapse of some 170 years or more 
since the date— some time between a . d . 1772 and a . d . 1781^ — ^when 
Gibbon’s ‘General Observations* were drafted. The last six of the ten 
paragraphs of which these observations consist are devoted to a com- 
parison, point by point, between the state ot the Hellenic Society at the 
time of the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, in the fifth century of 
the Christian Era, and the state of the Western Society at the time '^“cn 
Gibbon was writing — which was during the lull between the close of the 
Seven Years War in a . d . 1763 and the outbreak of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars in a.d. 1792. 'I'he points that Gibbon brings up m 
topics for comparison are so well chosen, and his estimates, point by 
Doint of the Western t'ivilization’s prospects in his day arc so illuini- 
Lting for any mind attempting to make corresponding estimates five or 
six generations later,’ that, in the present Annex to a 1 art of this Study 
deafing with the prospects of the Western Civilization "? twentieth 
1-nturv, the writer has reprinted the synoptic 

observations with a twentieth-century commenta^ on each of ^^rem- ‘ 
the belief that he could have found no more effective way of prosecuting 

‘’‘ThriiwITw-igripli of Gibbon’s observations, which opens with a 

p °n . 1 .. ™ p'-”' 

be reprinted in lull. 

■Th.. ..vrul -V 

present age It is a philosopher may be per- 

interest and glorj of Ins n*' cons-der Europe as one great republic, 

mitted to enlarge his \ the sa.ne level of politeness 

whose various inhabitants ha% • „ ‘ continue to fluctuate, and the 

and cultivation. The l.v ' -ring kingdoms may be alternately 

prosperity ot our o\\ n or t g ^ cannot essentially injure oUr 

; K a„„o. » u, .... b.. b, 

3 The original notes tor tlv prisn 

A.n. 1929- 

4 On p. 424. above. 
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which so advantageously distinguish, above the rest of Mankind, the 
Europeans and their colonies. The savage nations of the globe are the 
common enemies of Civilised Society; and we may inquire, with anxious 
curiosity, whether Europe is still threatened with a repetition of those 
calamities w^hich formerly oppressed the arms and institutions of Rome. 
Perhaps the same reflections will illustrate the fall of that mighty empire, 
and explain the probable causes of our actual security.* 

In this paragraph Gibbon enunciates the argument that governs the 
remainder of his observations : The Western World is now not exposed 
to the possibility of a breakdown from within ; the only danger by which 
it might conceivably still be threatened is that of another attack by bar- 
barians from the outer darkness; and, since this danger docs not now ap- 
pear to be a serious one, the Western World may consider itself secure. 

The major premiss of this argument — a premise which Gibbon simply 
takes for granted — would be challenged by a twentieth-century Western 
inquirer who had lived to see the history of his own society demonstrate, 
in its turn, that ‘we are betrayed by what is false within.** In the light of 
this first-hand experience it was easier for a twentieth-century Western 
historian than it had been for his eighteenth-century predecessor to see 
that the breakdowns of all the civilizations that had broken down by 
Gibbon’s time, not to speak of a date some 170 years later, had been due 
to inward spiritual failures and not to outward physical blows. We need 
not labour a point that we have already illustrated at length in an em- 
pirical survey.^ If Gibbon had taken this point, he would have divined 
that the decline and fall of the Roman Empire had been no more than 
an episode, and this a late one, in the decline and fall of the Hellenic 
Civilization; and he would have detected the cause of the downfall, not 
in ‘the triumph of Barbarism and Religion’ in the Roman Empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era, but in the fratricidal w'ar- 
farc bctw'ecn the parochial city-states of Hellas in the fifth century B.c.^ 

After filing this notice of dissent we may go on to Paragraph Six: 

‘The Romans were ignorant of the extent of their danger and the 
number of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and Oaniibe the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with innumerable tribes of 
hunters and shepherds, poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, and 
impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. 'I'he Barbarian World was 
agitated by the rapid impulse of war; and the peace of Ciaul or Italy was 
shaken by the distant revolutions of China. The Huns, who lied before 
a victorious enemy, directed their march towards the West; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of captives anil allies. The 
flying tribes who yielded to the Huns assumed in their turn the spirit of 
conquest; the endless column of barbarians pressed on the Roman Empire 
with accumulated weight; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the vacant 
space w'as instantly replenished by new' assailants. Such formidable 
emigrations no longer issue from the North ; and the king rep»>sc, which 
has been imputed to the decrease of population, is the liappy consequence 
of the progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some rude villages thinly 
scattered among its woods and morasses, Gennany now produces a list of 

' Georffe Meredith, quoted in IV. iv. 120 and VI. vii. 46, n. 6. 

* In IV. iv. 119-584. 3 Sec IV. iv. 58-63. 
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two thousand three hundred walled towns; the Christian kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Poland have been successively established; and 
the Ilanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, have extended their 
colonics along the coast of the Baltic as far as the Gulf of Finland. From 
the Gulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia now assumes the form 
of a powerful and civilised empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge 
are introduced on the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena; and the 
fiercest of the 'Fartar hordes have been taught to tremble and obey. The 
reign of Independent Barbarism is now contracted to a narrow span; and 
the remnant of Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be almost num- 
bered, cannot seriously excite the apprehensions of the great republic of 
Europe.* Yet this apparent security should not tempt us to forget that 
new enemies and unknown dangers may possibly arise from some obscure 
people, scarcely visible in the map of the World. The Arabs or Saracens, 
who spread their conquests from India to Spain, had languished in poverty 
and contempt till Mohamet breathed into those savage bodies the soul of 
enthusiasm.* 


A twcnticth-century Western observer would find no difficulty in 
agreeing with Gibbon that the Western World was unlikely ever again 
to be successfully invaded by barbarians from any no-man*s-land beyond 
its borders; for, if Gibbon had lived to see the offensive power of the 
Eurasian Nomads broken at last, after a 3,500-years-long series of explo- 
sions bv the Manchus* overthrow of the Zungar Calmuclw in a.d. 1755 
and the flight of the Torgut Calmucks in A.n. 1771 from a Great Western 
Bav of the Eurasian Steppe where the Russians had rcMserted the as- 
cendancy of a sedentary civilization. Gibbon’s twentieth-century suc- 
cessors had lived to see the last of the barbanans— m the highlands m 
well as on the steppes— followed up and subjugated m die iMt of their 
fastnesses.! Gibbon’s doubts about the stability of the Manchu Empire 
IS to be proved prescient by the swiftness of its decline and fall after 
the death ol Gibbon’s own contemporary the Emperor ^^len Lung 
i- ihnt \ n but the beneficiaries from this dec^ of the 

(imperabat a.d. I/3^ 9 )» Calmucks or any other Eurasian 

tinental f«pntiers and the 

its coasts; and a twcnticth-century^^^ Gibbon’s caveat ‘that new 

in venturing to leave out (f .^osn't/v arise from some obscure 

enemies and unknown danger A World’ . This conclusion, how- 

people, scarcely visible m the map o ^ twentieth-century 

ever, would bring with >5 j GibbL’s thesis that the bar- 

of ro««. 

I See Coiirant, ^l.: ^ \ 101-17. 

Empire Manfettut yVm - ' ^^ve. 

> See V. V. 331-4. ‘n** PP- 450 • 
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and, if the twentieth-century Western inquirer held the opposing view 
that the Roman Empire itself was merely a symptom of the decline and 
fall of an Hellenic Civilization which had been betrayed from within, and 
this four hundred years before the tardy estabishment of a Pax Augusta, 
then this latter-day Western investigator w^ould find no consolation in 
being able to endorse Gibbon’s judgement that the Western Civilization 
\vas unlikely ever to be overthrown by barbarian arms. lie would find 
this conclusion cold comfort because he would find it irrelevant to his 
and Gibbon’s common problem. 

In attempting to estimate the Western Civilization’s prospects, the 
twentieth-century Western student of History might be expected to 
concentrate his attention on the question whether a betrayal by some- 
thing false within — which had been, as he saw it, the true cause of the 
Hellenic Civilization’s downfall— was or was not likely to bring the Wes- 
tern Civilization to the same tragic end; and in this inquiry the elimina- 
tion of a former menace from the Barbarians would be beside the point 
for several telling reasons. In the first place a ubiquitously expanding 
Western Society's external proletariat had been eliminated, for the most 
part, not through being annihilated, but through being transferred from 
the external to the internal proletariat’s ranks, and this Western internal 
proletariat had been reinforced simultaneously by the conscription into 
it, en masse, of the populations of all the extant non-Western civiliza- 
tions.* In the second place the possibility that the Western Civilization, 
like the Hellenic, might be betrayed by something false within had been 
brought home by the appalling experience of seeing a vanishing bar- 
barian’s most evilly barbarous propensities reappearing — in reproduc- 
tions that were far more sinister than the original — among superficially 
Westernized children of non- Western ci\ ilizations that had been caught 
in the Western net and — most terrifying portent of alF — among native 
sons and heirs of the Western Civilization’s promise.^ 

Gibbon had been gratified to observe that ‘the fiercest of the Tartar 
hordes have now been taught to tremble and obey’ by Russian converts 
to the Western Civilization who, by mastering a \Vestern technique, had 
made themselves into efficient wardens of anti-Nomad marches, to the 
Western World’s advantage as w'ell as to Russia’s. It had not occurred to 
Gibbon that the introduction of ‘the plough, the loom, and the forge . . . 
on the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena’, which in his time 
was serving the Western World’s convenience by making the Nomads 
tremble and obey, might be employed one day by the same now irrevo- 
cably Western-fingered Russian hands for the inconvenient purpose of 
putting the same fear and trembling into Western hearts. 

A fortiori, it had not occurred to an English historian who was a con- 
temporary of King Frederick II of Pnissia that a (icrmany producing ‘a 
list of two thousand three hundred walled towns’ might present a greater 
threat to the Western World, if Germany’s rulers and leaders repudiated 
the moral standards of the Western Civilization, than ‘rude villages scat- 
tered among’ Germany’s ‘woods and morasses’, in a no-man’s-land 

» See V. V. IS2-3, and pp. 41 3 -is, 451-2, and 4S0, above. 

i S«*e pp. 450 - I, above. ' licb. vi. 17 and xi. 9. 
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beyond the limes of the Roman Empire, had ever presented to an Hel- 
lenic World which had been successfully defended against primitive 
barbarian German assaults by this Roman military rampart for some 
four hundred years, and which might never have succumbed, and indeed 
never even have been exposed, to a German peril if, four hundred years 
before the date at which the Roman limes was established, Hellas had not 
been betrayed by something false within. The unreclaimed barbarian 
beyond the pale is a negligible danger to a civilization by comparison 
with the apostate son and heir' who has deliberately looked back after 
having put his hand to the plough;^ and Frederick’s unprincipled attack 
on the dominions of Maria Theresa in a.d. 1740, within Gibbon’s own 
lifetime, was the first step in a German descensus Averni which was to 
reach the bottom of the infernal pit in a.d. 1933-45. If a Western people 
which had played so capital a part as the Germans had played in the long 
and hard ta.sk of building up a Western Christian Civilization could fall 
so low as this, no guarantee of immunity against future aggression by a 
straightforward barbarism from abroad could make up to the Western 
World for its now proven exposure to betrayal by a morally perverse 
barbarism within its own bosom.^ 


‘^rhe empire of Rome was firmly established by the singular and perfect 
coalition of its members. I'hc subject nations, resigning the hope, and 
even the w ish, of independence, embraced the character of Roman citizens ; 
and the provinces of the West were reluctantly torn by the Barbarians 
from the bosom of their mother-country.-^ But this union was purchased 
bv the loss of national freedom and military spirit; and the senile pro- 
vinces, destitute of life and motion, expected their safety the 

mercenarv troops and governors who were directed by the orders of a 
distant court, 'hhe happiness of an hundred millions depended on the 
per^nal m^^^ of one or two men, perhaps children whose minds were 
Corrupted bv education, luxury, and despotic power. The ‘l<=‘=pest wounds 
were fntlicted on the empire durinc the minorities of the sons and Stand- 
wtTi iniiitit 1 those incanable princes seemed to attain 

. On tl.i- point. SCO y. V. .1,54-7. 
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chances of royal and ministerial talents are multiplied, at least, with the 
number of its rulers; and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign in the North, 
while Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the South. 
The abuses of tyranny are restrained by the mutual influence of fear and 
shame; republics have acquired order and stability; monarchies have 
imbibed the principles of freedom, or, at least, of moderation ; and some 
sense of honour and justice is introduced into the most defective constitu- 
tions by the general manners of the times. In peace, the progress of know- 
ledge and industry is accelerated by the emulation of so many active rivals : 
in war, the European forces are exercised by temperate and undecisive 
contests. If a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts of Tartary, 
he must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid freemen 
of Britain; who, perhaps, might confederate for their common defence. 
Should the victorious Barbarians carry slavery and desolation as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport beyond their pursuit 
the remains of Civilised Society; and Europe would revive and flourish in 
the American World, which is already filled with her colonies and institu- 
tions.** 

In this brilliant appreciation of the cost, in loss of liberty, initiative, 
and variety, which is the price of gaining unity and fraternity under 
the aegis of an oecumenical empire. Gibbon is implicitly contradicting 
his own major thesis that the Antoninc Age had been the Golden Age 
of Hellenic history. Yet even in the present passage he shows no sign of 
any awareness of the obvious truth that, if, in the generation of Augus- 
tus, the Hellenic World did bring itself to buy unity and fraternity at an 
exorbitant price, this purchase must have come, by Augustus’s day, to 
be a matter of life and death for the Hellenic World. In other words, 
Gibbon fails to recognize the two historical truths that the Pax Augusta 
was a disintegrating Hellenic Society’s tardy response to the challenge of 
a four-hundred-years-long Time of Troubles and that the weak points, as 
well as the strong points, of the Roman Empire only become intelligible 
when they are viewed against this historical background; and his blind- 
ness to these two truths is the penalty for an antecedent failure to recog- 
nize a prior truth; for he has also failed to recognize that ag Hellenic 
Time of Troubles which had preceded and evoked the organization of a 
Roman Peace had arisen out of the breakdown, in the fifth century H.c., 
of a felicitous but also precarious equilibrium between the two conflict- 
ing social forces of oecumenicalism and parochialism which had been a 
counterpart, in fifth-century Hellas, of the delicate equilibrium between 
the same two forces in the Western World of Gibbon’s day. 

The virtues of this regime of diversity-in-unity, which have been 
indicated by Gibbon in an introductory paragraph already quoted in 
this Annex, are enlarged upon in the present paragraph with the same 
masterly touch. Yet, in spite of the fact that the parallel between a classi- 
cal Hellas and an eighteenth-century Western Christendom is explicitly 

> [in the original, *] 'Anicrica now contains about six millions of European blood and 
descent; and their numbers, at least in the Nf>rth, are continually increasing. Whatever 
may be the changes of their political situation, they mii.st preserve the manners of 
Europe; and we may reflect uith some nleasurr that the English language will probably 
be diffused over an immense and populous continent.' 
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pointed out in the works of two of Gibbon’s own contemporaries, Hume* 
and Turgot,* Gibbon himself has not drawn the obvious moral for the 
prospects of his own civilization from the tragic historical fact that the 
once beneficent diversity-in-unity of a Classical Hellenic body social — 
whose parochial sovereign states had brought themselves to ‘confederate 
for their common defence* in the crisis of 480-479 B.c. — eventually fell 
so desperately out of joint that a long-tormented Hellenic society came, 
at last, to acquiesce in the hardly less desperate remedy of replacing a 
dislocated constellation of parochial Powers by one single universal 
state. In the light of this tragic episode of Hellenic history, it would be 
no paradox to suggest that the foundation of the Roman Empire was a 
more ‘awful revolution* than its fall. Yet, familiar though Gibbon was 
with the plot of this pre- Augustan Hellenic tragedy, he seems never to 
have inferred from it the possibility that the diversity-in-unity of an 
eighteenth-century Western body social might be exposed to the same 
danger of going awry .3 , , . 

Another disagreeable contingency that Gibbon overlooks in this pas- 
sage is the possibility that the effect of social conductivity may be equi- 
vocal. He perceives that the Western body social of his day is conductive 
in virtue of the unity underlying the diversity in its constitution, but he 
tacitly makes the assumption that the political qualities which one mem- 
ber of a Western family t)f states will acquire from another can only be 
those that happen to be desirable in his estimation. The same^sump- 
tion was still being made, a hundred years and more after Gibbon s 
time by British, American, French, and Belgian practitioners 
liamentary representative form of constitutional government 
votaries labelled ‘Democracy’.^ At the turn of the nineteenth ar^ twen- 
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mouth of a believer in constitutional government this statement of an 
indisputable historical fact was tantamount to a confession that, in these 
latter days, the abuses of tyranny were proving more infectious than the 
principles of freedom or even of moderation. In a dolorous twentieth cen- 
tury any citizen of a Western community that was then still partitioned 
among a host of warring parochial states would have been content to see 
Arcadius and Honorius slumber harmlessly on their thrones without 
itching to see their sleep disturbed by the pernicious activities of wakeful 
neighbours; for in an age in which Gibbon’s Julian had turned out to be 
a Phocas, and his Semiramis a Sennacherib, political dynamism was at a 
discount.* 

Gibbon’s dictum that ‘in war the European forces arc exercised by 
temperate and undecisive contests’ conveyed in one sentence to the 
ears of Gibbons’s successors in a.d. i() 52 the full measure of the change 
for the worse in the Western Civilization’s prospects since Gibbon’s 
day. We need not enlarge here on a point that we have already taken to 
heart in a number of previous contexts.^ Since a.d. 1914 Europe had 
become a Westernizing World’s battlefield.^ We need only add that, 
since the inter-war dates at which those earlier passages of tlie present 
Study had been published, the disillusioning flow of 'Fimc had also 
brought with it a refutation of CJibbon’s complementary thesis that ‘in 
peace the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the emu- 
lation of so many active rivals’; for the suspension of hostilities at the 
close of a Second World War had been anticipated by the dropping of two 
atomic bombs; and this horrifying triumph of a marvellous post-Modern 
Western scientific technique had marked the beginning of the end of an 
era of free scientific research and discussion which had now brought 
forth this satanic chef-d'ccuvre after two and a half centuries of gestation. 

This epoch of Western history had opened at the turn of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era with the liberation 
of scientific inquiry' from the intellectual bonds of a Christian theology 
that had been clamped upon it some thirteen hundred years earlier under 
the auspices of the Christian Roman Emperor '^rheodosius I (imperubat 
A.D. 379-95) ; and, during a subsequent quarter of a millennium in which 
Science had been enjoying a freedom that was her life-breath, her vota- 

* ‘Benevolent Ko\ernnient is rarely associated with a ruler whose mind is tiver-alert 
and intelligence over-developed. Benevolence is most commonly found in rulers who 
are casy-Roing or who behave as if they were. The worst defect in the alert-minded 
ruler is that he lays burdens upon his subjects w'hich are greater than they can bear; and 
he does this because bis mental vision outranges theirs ami bei ause his insight penetrates 
to the ends of things at the beginnings — with disastrous ronse(|uences for them, 'fhe 
Prophet says: “Go the pace of the weakest among you’'; and in thi< context the exponent 
of the Divine Law prescribes in the case of rulers that excess of intelligence should be 
avoided . . . because it produces oppression and bad government and makes demands 
upon the people which arc contrary to their nature. ... It is evident from this that 
intellectuality and intelligence is a fault in an administrator, because this is an excess of 
mental activity — ^just as dull-wittedness ic an excess of mental tornidiiv. The two 
extremes arc to be deprecated in every attribute of Human Nature. The ideal is the 
Golden Mean. . . . And for this reason a man who is over-intellectual has Satanic 
attributes attributed to him and is called “Satan”, “possessed by Satan”, and so on* (Ibn 
Khaldun; Muqaddamdt, Bf)ok I, chap. xxiv). 

^ See, for example, III. iii. 311; IV. iv. 148, i8y, and 283. 

3 See III. iii. 303-4, and (Civilization on 7 >ifi/ ( London 194K, Oxford ITniversity Press), 
PP* 97''>25: ‘The Dwarfing of Europe*. 
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iTAf their liberation from the theological censor- 

ship of an oecumenical church was to be followed after a season by their 
subjection to tbe political control of a litter of sovereign indcpradent 
parochial states. Fhis twentieth-century forfeiture of a Western Science’s 
intellectual freedom was the penalty for a Western Technology’s practical 
success, for Science had been supplying Technology with edged tools; 
these tools were bound to be used and misused as weapons in a world 
that was partitioned among parochial states prone to go to war with one 
another, and, when Science had once furnished Technology with the 
know-how for forging a weapon of the potency of the atomic bomb, any 
parochial government that possessed or aspired to acquire this ‘know- 
how was bound, on categorically imperative grounds of military security, 
to make this deadly knowledge a state secret and in consequence to 
bring the intellectual activities of atomic scientists under politico-mili- 
tary control. 

1 bus, on the morrow of ‘\^-J Day’, A.n. 1945, the scientific workers of 
the Western World had woken up to find themselves conscripted into 
tile secret service of this or that parochial state, whichever state might 
happen to be able to claim this or that scienast as its subject. And this 
political enslavement proved to have been only the milder of two cala- 
mities that had overta!.en the men of science on that day of horror. The 
subjection of tlieir scientific work to a political control was bound, no 
doubt, in tlic long run, to sterilize their flow of intellectual creativity; 
but this strangulation of their intellects by the dead hand of the secret 
police was a light afliictlon* compared with the peine forte et dure that was 
being inflicted on their consciences by a crushing sense of guilt and re- 
morse. From the close of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era 
till the 15th August, 1945, ^ post-Christian school of Late Modern 
Western physical scientists had been casting upon the waters- a series of 
socially and morally subversive intellectual discoveries in a blind belief 
that any increase in Man’s knowledge of. and command over. Physical 
Nature was an absolute good which w’as bound to bring in profitable 
returns, without regard > tlx* human effect of this new inhuman know- 
ledge and power upon the social milieu into which it was being spawned. 
In the ears of these prodigally irresponsible devotees of a renascent 
Athena, the explosion at Hiroshima on the 6th August, i 945 » rever- 
berated with the sound of the Last 1 rump. A blast that had rent the veil 
under which they had been content hitherto to leave their goddess s 
ambiguous countenance hidden had suddenly confronted them with 
reality and convicted them of sin; and an .nward spiritual monitor that 
might help a mortified soul to work )ut i^s persona^ salvation in the long 
run was a harsher taskmaster in the jhort rni than the merely external 

tyranny of the sccuritv police. . , 1 • 

In these circumstances. Gibbon .ucsis that during suspensions of 
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Gibbon’s principal theme in this paragraph is the military effect of ’tem- 
perate and undecisive contests’ between Western parochial states in 
exercising them for the common military task of meeting ‘the Yellow 
Peril*, if the Nomads should ever again break westwards out of the 
Great Eurasian Steppe. In the improbable event of these hypothetical 
aggressors from the heartland of the Old World overcoming the resis- 
tance of each and all of the mutually independent sedentary peoples 
living between the European shore of the Steppe and the Atlantic coast 
of Europe, Gibbon imagines ‘the remains of Civilised Society’ seeking 
and finding asylum in an America which by his time had already become 
a second home of the Western Civilization. 

By Gibbon’s time a series of waves of refugees, as well as conquista- 
dores^ from Western Europe had, in truth, already broken on the coasts 
of a New World where these deracines had found themselves able to strike 
fresh root, and this stream of Transatlantic migration was to flow on, in 
greater volume and at a faster pace, for another 140 years after the date 
at which Gibbon was writing. But neither the Pilgrim Fathers nor ‘the 
Forty-Eighters’ were victims of ‘the lartar hordes’; and, if in a.d. 1952 
‘the remains of Civilised Society’ on the European Peninsula of Asia 
were hoping once again — and this for the third time in one lifetime — 
that America \\ as going to play the part of arsenal and citadel of Demo- 
cracy on behalf of European peoples ‘who perhaps might confederate 
for their common defence*, this was not because the European homeland 
of the Western Civilization was having to face the prospect of another 
Nomad attack. This once perennial peril had never loomed up again 
since a.d. 1237-41, when the dreaded advance of Batu Khan’s expedi- 
tionary force had moved the herring-fishermen of Friesland and Goth- 
land to stay ashore, mounting guard over their homes and families, w hile 
the whole season’s catch of the year 1238 glutted the market in a snugly 
insular England.* In the general wars of a.d. 1914-18 and i939'45 the 
aggressors whose ambitions had been frustrated by the inter\'ention of 
the United States had been, not Nomad Mongols, but urban CJermans; 
and, though in December 1950 Mongol cavalry were operating in Korea 
as auxiliaries of an intervening Chinese Communist army, it was not the 
Mongols, but the Russians, w'ho were playing the aggressor’s part in this 
fateful year. Thus a persisting partition of the Western World among a 
litter of warring parochial states, in which Gibbon had seen a salutary 
insurance against the chimaerical danger of a resurgence of the Nomads, 
had actually opened the way for a betrayal of the West European sanc- 
tuary of Western culture to an enemy within the gates. In CJdibon’s order 
of battle against a Nomad offensive, ‘the robust peasants of Russia’ are 
posted in the first line of the defending forces, and ‘the numerous armies 
of Germany’ in the second. How will a historian-strategist fare when 

’ *l'^ndc (jothiam ct rrisiain inhabitantes, impetus enruni pcrtimentcs, in Aiif^liam, 
ut mons corum, apud f»crnciniic [\armoiith], tempore allccis capicndi, qu*) suas 
naves soicbant oncrarc, non vcncrunt. Mine etat qur>d allcc co anno in An^liA quasi pro 
nihilo prac abundanti^ habiturn, sub quadraKvnano vel (luinuuaKcnario numoru, licet 
optimum esset, pro uno arKcnto in partibus a man ctiam lonKinqiiis vendcbantur| 
(Matthew Fans. (Jhromta Maiora, sub anno A.ii. laiM, in 1 1 . K. I.uard’b edition, vol. iii 
(London 1876, Longman, TrQbner, Farkes, Macmillan, lUack, Sc Thom), p. 488). 
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forces detailed for the defence betray their trust by delivering the attack ? 

And what chance would Europe have of reviving and flourishing in an 
American city of refuge if the Power that had driven ‘the remains of 
Civilised Society* out of the Old World and across the Atlantic was, not 
‘the Tartar hordes’, but a sedentary people equipped with the most 
recently invented engines of a Western military technique ? 

Experience indicated that Gibbon’s confidence in the inviolability of an 
American asylum for the Western Civilization would have been justified 
if — but only if— the aggressor’s part had been played in reality by those 
arrested Nomad riders who had been cast for it in Gibbon’s imagination. 

If the Continental Power that was under suspicion in a.d. 1952 of 
entertaining designs of world-wide conquest had been, once again, the 
Mongols, the peoples of the Western World would assuredly have had 
better reason this time for counting on the survival of their own dis- 
tinctive culture than they had had in a.d. 1238, when they had been facing 
the prospect of a Mongol occupation of the West European peninsula of 
Asia without having any reassuring Transatlantic asylum at their backs. 

In A 1). 1952 they could have taken comfort in reminding themselves 
that in A.i). 1281 the forces of a Mongol Empire, which at that date had 
been mistress of the Continent from the shores of the Pacific Ocean to 
the shores of the Persian Gulf and the Baltic Sea, had been thrown back 
ignominiously from the beaches of Japan;’ for a cavalry Power which 
had proved impotent to conquer a cluster of small islands separated from 
the Continent by onlv a hundred miles of sea at the nearest point would 
have had no prospect, it she had occupied the European coastline of the 
Continent that the Germans held in June 1940, of being able to 
the great island of North America on the farther side of a nearly two- 
thousand-milcs-broad Atlantic Ocean, or even the sister of ^ 

America which was divided by not less than sixteen hundred miles ot 
Common. 0. .ho 

<)f Africa approachcil closest to the eastward bulge of Brazil. IndMd, me 

Tom conquest by Continental war-lo^s 

live innocuousness of e\cn a ‘ J .„ui more ^ter the date at which 

weapons of offence until a hundre yc ■ through the war of 

Gibbon had been 'vr|t<ng; and no one who S 

A.. 1 . 1939 45 could be blmd to the uuth th«. an^ 
changed. 'I he weapons with whi<-‘ i,ined foices of the United 

conquering Britain, and wi i | l j succeeded thereafter in Con- 

States and the British indications that in a 

quering Hitler’s vaunte Vorth America might not be beyond 


• See IV. i\. 93* 
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and capable of forging this incomparably vast store of war potential into 
unprecedentedly potent weapons through a mastery of an ever improving 
Western technology. 

The significance of the Western World’s progress in military techno- 
logy is examined by Gibbon in the paragraph that follows next. 

‘Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and fatigue fortify the strength and 
courage of Barbarians. In every age they have oppressed the polite and 
peaceful nations of China. India, and Persia, who neglected, and still 
neglect, to counterbalance these natural powers by the resources of military 
art. The w'arlike states of Antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, 
educated a race of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disciplined their 
courage, multiplied their forces by regular evolutions, and converted the 
iron which they possessed into strong and serviceable weapons. But this 
superiority insensibly declined with their laws anti manners: and the 
feeble policy of Constantine and his successors armed and instructed, for 
the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the Barbarian mercenaries. The 
military* art has been changed by the invention of gunpowder, which 
enables Man to command the two most powerful agents of Nature, air 
and fire. Mathematics, chymistry, mechanics, architecture have been 
applied to the service of war; and the adverse parties oppose to each other 
the most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. Ilistorians may in- 
dignantly observe that the preparations of a siege would found and main- 
tain a nourishing colony;^ yet \Ne cannot be displeasetl that the subversion 
of a city should be a work of cost and difiiculty; (>r that an industrious 
people should be protected by those arts which sur\ive and supply the 
decay of military virtue. Cannon and fortifications now form an im- 
pregnable barrier against the l^'artar horse; and Europe is secure from any 
future iA'Uption of Barbarians, since, before they can contiuer, they must 
cease to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the science of war would 
ahvays be accompanied, as we may learn from the example of Russia, 
with a proportionable improvement in the arts t)f peace and civil policy; 
and they themselves must deserv'c a place among the polisheil nations 
whom they subdue.* 

In this paragraph Gibbon first suggests a second reason why a latter- 
day Western Civilization is unlikely e\er to succumb to a Nomad con- 
queror, and then goes on to make an anticipatory reply to oifr critiijue 
of the immediately preceding paragraph of his General Observations. 
Our Western Civilization can count cm never being extinguished b\ an 
eruption of the Eurasian Nomads, not only because ‘the 'i'artai horse* 
would be incapable of pursuing across the Atlantic tlie ten thousand 
vessels that would transport to the Americas the refugees from a con- 
quered Europe, but also because thc.se Nomad barbarians would not 
even be capable of conquering the European peninsula of the Continent 

* [in the orif^inal, •>]. * “On avoit fait vi-nir [for the aicRoof 'rurinj 140 piiVcs dc « anon; 
et il cst a remarquer que chaque ^ros canon monte revirnt rruiron 2,000 l^ciis: il y 
avoit 110,000 boulcts; 106,000 cartouches d'une fa^nn, et 300,000 cl’une anUe; 21,000 
bombes: 27,700 grenades, 1^,000 sa< s a terre, 30,000 instruments pour le pionna«e; 
1,200,000 Ii%rcs dc poudre. Ajouicv a ces munitions le plomb, le fer, et le fei-blaiic, li's 
cordages, tout cc nui sert aiix mineurs, Ic souphre, le salpetre, les outils de toutc espeVe. 
Il cst certain que les frais de tons vvs preparatits de destrutlion sufliroicnt poiir^tonder 
ct pour fairc fleurir la plus nombreusc colonic. “ - V'oltairc, Sialr dr f.ouis AVI', chap. 

XX, in his Works, tom. xi, p. 
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against defenders armed with Modern Western weapons. After thus 
completing the otiose task of flogging a dead Tartar horse, Gibbon makes 
the admission that the Nomads arc not the only potential barbarian in- 
vaders on a Western World’s eastern horizon, and that, even if we may 
assume that the Nomads could never succeed either in launching an 
ocean-going navy or in assembling a siege train of heavy artillery, there 
might be sedentary barbarians capable of mastering, for the purpose of 
aggression against the West, all the latest devices of Western military 
technology that the Western peoples, on their side, would have at their 
own disposal for the purpose of self-defence. Gibbon avowedly has in 
mind the metamorphosis of Russia in and after the reign of Peter the 
Great; and his reading of this passage of Russian history emboldens his 
optimism to venture on the highest of all its flights. ‘Europe is secun 
from any future irruption of Barbarians, since, before they can conquer, 
they must cease lu be barbarous* : si monumentum requiriSy look at Russia 
and be of good cheer! 

What would have been Gibbon’s second thoughts about this most 
‘doubtful’ and most ‘fallacious’ of all his speculative grounds for opti- 
mism if lie could have lived to see this particular argument tested by the 
experience of another 170 vears? The fallacy, of course, lies in failing to 
distinguish the intellectual culture that takes practical effect in I ech- 
nologv from the spiritual culture that takes effect in morals. The flaw in 
Gibbon’s argument here is to be found in his equivocal phrase the arts 
of Dcace and civil poliev’. If this phrase could reasonably be construed as 
meaning no more than civil as contrasted with 

the minor argument of this sentence could perhaps be s^^^vapd at the 
jettisoning the major argument of the whole 

;o«gh. o,,, 

soul of each child tlvai is proves to be founded 

(Jihbon-s case for optimism in « ‘portmanteau* 

on nothing more one another the two mutually 

phrase which, by \ erbally ..j progres:., serves to give the 

independent movements of n\«raia j, t , I -I’his is never 


atter all, a single .jon will keep company ™ 

that the moral standards of • an alien social milieu; for 

technique when this is ditferent societies has shown that 

our study of <U)count. s and pp. 697-704. “bo™. 

1 Sfc IM.m. 154-74; 
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whether both parties are civilizations* or whether one party is a civiliza- 
tion in its universal state and the other party a barbarian war-band be- 
yond the limes - — the invariable effect of any impact on an alien body 
social is to diffract the integral culture-ray of the impinging civilization 
into its constituent elements ; and we have also observed that, whenever 
this process of cultural diffraction occurs, the technical and economic 
radiation of the impinging civilization is apt to travel faster and pene- 
trate farther than its political and cultural radiation. 

In ignoring these manifest lessons of History, Gibbon is practising on 
himself the same trick that a contemporary Russian courtier once prac- 
tised on a German Empress of Russia whom Gibbon has delighted to 
honour under the pseudonym ‘Semiramis*; for, if, as Gibbon’s major 
argument requires, the phrase ‘arts of peace and civil policy’ is to be 
construed as meaning morals as well as Non-Military ’Fcchnology, the 
answer to Gibbon is that, while Russia, from the time of Peter the Great 
onwards, did indeed make advances in Technology accelerando^ her ad- 
vances in public morals, in and after the reign of the Empress Catherine 
the Great, were no more substantial than ‘Potemkin villages’. Since 
morals, and not Technology, must be taken to be the true criterion of 
any conquering Barbarians’ title ‘to deserve a place among the polished 
nations whom they subdue’. Gibbon was adding insult to injury in ad- 
vising conquered Estonians and Latvians to console themselves with the 
reflection that the Russians’ proven ability to conquer these ‘polished’ 
Western nations with borrowed Western weapons was good evidence 
that their conquerors had become their peers in a ‘politeness’ which was 
the eighteenth-century Western equivalent of a twentieth-century Wes- 
tern ‘civilization’.^ 

The last two paragraphs of Gibbon’s General Observations may be 
quoted together, since they are open to a common criticism that has been 
anticipated in our critique of the paragraph immediately preceding them. 

‘Should these speculations be found doubtful or fallacious, there still 
remains a more humble source of comfort and hope. The discoveries of 
ancient and modem navigators, and the domestic history or tradition of 
the most enlightened nations, represent the human savage naked both in 
mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of lan- 
guage.** From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive and universal 

* See IX. viii. passim. ' See VI 11 . viii. passim. 

3 An older contcmp()rar>- of the present writer’s who was a stum of one of the families 
of the ci-devant Baltic (iernian landed aristocrat y had heard, as a child, his father tell a 
story that is historically siKnilicant just by reason of its triviality. Some time about 
three-quarters of the uay throuKh the nineteenth century f»f the Christian Kra, this 
Baltic Baron uas travelling out of an Orthodox Christian (ireat Kussin into the Pn^testant 
Baltic provinces of the Russian Empire in the ctmipany of one or two native Russian 
nobles. At the provincial boundary they changed carriages (they were trawllinK by road), 
and, as they \serc climhinK into the Baltic carriHKC that had been awaiting them, the 
coachman happened to take out his handkerchief and blow his nose. The boyars, who 
were visiting the Baltic provinces for the first time, had been expecting surprises, but at 
this first exhibition of Baltic ‘politeness’ they were overv\heImc<l. ‘Well,’ they exclaimed 
to their Baltic host, 'What a countr> l Even a coachman here has a handkerchief! W’hy, 
this is Europe!’ 

4 [in the original, 1*^]. 'It would be an easy, though tedious, task to produce the 
authorities of poets, philosophers, and historians. 1 shall therefore content myself with 
appealing to the decisive and authentic testimony of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i, Book I, 
pp. II, 12; Book III, p. 184, &c., ed. Wcsseling). The Ichthyophagi, who in his time 
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state of Man, he has gradually arisen to command the animals, to fertilise 
the Earth, to traverse the Ocean, and to measure the Heavens. His progress 
in the improvement and exercise of his mental and corporeal faculties* has 
been irregular and various ; infinitely slow in the beginning, and increasing 
by degrees with redoubled velocity: ages of laborious ascent have been 
followed by a moment of rapid downfall; and the several climates of the 
globe have felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the experience of 
four thousand years should enlarge our hopes and diminish our apprehen- 
sions : we cannot determine to what height the Human Species may aspire 
in their advances towards perfection; but it may safely be presumed that 
no people, unless the face of Nature is changed, will relapse into their 
original barbarism. The improvements of Society may be viewed under 
a threefold aspect, i. The poet or philosopher illustrates his age and 
country by the efforts of a single mind; but these superior powers of 
Reason or Fancy are rare and spontaneous productions; and the genius of 
Homer or Cicero or Newton would excite less admiration if they could be 
created by the will of a prince or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits 
of law and policy, of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, are 
more solid and permanent; and many individuals may he qualified, by 
education and discipline, to promote, in their respective stations, the 
interest of the community. But this general order is the effect of skill and 
labour; and the complex machinery may be decayed by time or injured 
by violence. 3. Fortunately for Mankind, the more useful, or, at least, more 
necessary, arts can be performed without supeiior talents or nation^ sub- 
ordination ; without the powers of one or the union of many. Each village, 
each family, each individual must always possess both ability and inclina- 
tion to perpetuate the use of fire- and of metals; the propagation and ser- 
vice of domestic animals; the methods of hunting and fishing; the rudi- 
ments of navigation ; the imperfect cultivation of corn or other nutritive 
grain; and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. Private genius and 
public industry may be extirpated, but these hardy plants survive the 
tempest and strike an everlasting root into the most unfavourable soil. 
'Fbe splendid days of Augustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
ignorance; and the Barbarians subverted the law’s and palaces of Rome. 
But the scythe, the invention or emblem of Satum,^ still continued 
annually to mow the harvests of Italy; and the human feasts of the 
Lacstrigons^ have nevei oen renew'ed on the coast of Campania. 

‘Since rtie first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and religious zeal 
have diffused, among the savages of the Old anti New World, those 
inestimable gifts: they have been successively propagated; they can never 


wamlcrcd nlon^ tfic ihori-« of the Red Sea, can only be compared to the natives of New 
Holland {DamptWs I’oyiigcs, \o\. i. pp. 464- fancy, or perhaps Reason, may still 
suppose an extreme and absolute state of Nature :ar below the level of these savages, 
who had aci|uired stjmc arts and instruments.’ 

* [in the original. ‘> 1 - tfie learned and rati<MWii work of the President Cjoguet,£le 
VOriRine dcs I.otx, ties Art^, it dcs .SViVwrrv. He ira.es from farts or conjectures (tom. i, 
pp. 147 Vt7, edit. i2mo.) the tirst and nu»''t diflicult "♦^eps »)f human invention. 

-I ‘It is <.ertain, however strange, that 1. atv nadjns have been ignorant of the use 

of lire. K\en the ingenious nati\es of Ot' who are destitute of metals, ha\e not 

invented an\ » aithcn Ncssels capable of mis. 'g the action of fire and of communicat- 
ing the heat to the liquids which they contain. 

[ 131 . 'Plutarch. Quucstiorus Rornanae, in tom. 11, p. 275. Macrobius, i>aturnalia. 
Book I ch \iii. p. i«;2. edit. London. The arrival of Saturn (or his religious worehip) 
in a shin may indicate that the savage coast of Latium was first discovered and civilised 

anJ tenth books of the Odyssey, Homer has embellished the tales 
of fearful and o«dulous -u.v»rs who transformed the cannibr’s of Italy and Sicily into 
monstrous giants.’ 
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be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion that every 
age of the World has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the Human Race.* ** 

In these concluding paragraphs Gibbon — prudently recollecting cer- 
tain considerations that had emerged from a celebrated controversy be- 
tween the respective champions of the Ancients and the Moderns^ — is 
at pains to refrain from drawing too optimistic a conclusion from the 
cumulativcness and collectiveness of Mankind’s progress in 'Icchnology. 
He readily admits that the wind of individual genius blowcth where it 
listeth and he goes so far as to concede that the corporate culture-pat- 
tern of a civilization may be precarious. He is content to follow Turgot^ 
in making for Technology the relati\ely modest claim that the humbler 
skills providing an agrarian society’s fundamental necessities of life ‘can 
never be lost’ and twentieth-century Western sociologists and econo- 
mists would perhaps find little to quarrel with in this Gibbonian thesis. 
Yet a Western historian ^\ho had li\ed to see the moral collapse of the 
Western Ci\ilization in the twentieth century would hesitate to follow 
Gibbon in assuming it to be self-evident that a recrudescence of canni- 
balism in the Western World was quite so unlikely as a discontinuance 
of agriculture there; and, in agreeing that ‘the imperfect culti\ation of 
corn or other nutriti\e grain and the simple practice of the mechanic 
trades’ arc ‘hardy plants’ which ‘survive the tempest and strike an ever- 
lasting root into the most unfa\ourable soil’, a twentieth-century Wes- 
tern Christian would certainly not ‘acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion 
that every age of the World has increased, and still increases, . . . the 
happiness, . . . and perhaps the \irtue’, as well as ‘the knowledge, ... of 
the Human Race.’ Indeed, on the morrow of a Second World War that 
had laid Europe and Eastern Asia in ruins, a Western historian writing 
in A.D. 1952 might also be inclined to dispute e\en the proposition that 
‘the real wealth’ of Mankind was ine\itably increased by the progress of 
a Technology that could be used just as effectively tor destruction as for 
production. 

Gibbon’s unargued assumption that progress in 'rcchnology and pro- 

* ‘The merit of diMovcry has too ottin hern stained with a\Briec, cnieltv, and 
fanaticism; and the intercourse of natioii'i h.is produced the communication ot disease 
and prejudue. A sini^ular ecception is due to the \irtue ni our own times and countiv. 
The h\c ^reat \o>aKcs, siuccssucly undcitakcn In the command ot his presen Majests, 
were inspired by ttie pure and K<-’ncroiis Nne of S(uni« and of Mankmci. 'Fhe same 
prince, adapting hi-, benefat tions to tlie difltiint static s <it Srnitts, has founded a school 
of painting m hi-, capital, and has introduced into the islands ol the .South Sea the 
vcKetahlcs and animals 1110 it useful to tiuman life.’ 

- .See pp. 62-71, abo\e. ' John in. H. 

*Les arts mecamqucs n’ont jainaii soufferl l«i me me eclipse cpie les lettres et Ics 
sciences spcculatnes.’ — 'FurKot, A. H. J. ‘IMan dii Seiond Diseours sur Fllistoire I ni- 
versclle dont FOhjet sera les Froj^ns de FLspiit llumain,' in (ICmriK^ noucelle edition, 
(Pans 1844, Cfiiillaiimin, 2 \ols.), \ol. 11, p. 666. Compare eumlnn, ‘Second Disc ours sur 
les .Xvanta^jes <|ue rf^tahlisscinent du Chriitiamsmc a procures an (iente llumain’, 
dclnercd at the Sorbonne on the nth September, 1750, ibid., \ol. ii, p. 608, cited 
already in this Study in III. in. n. 

s AinonR the hitcher intellectual activities, the same claim is made for mathematics 
alone by Gibbon in another context ‘'Fhe mathematics are distiiiKUishc'd by a peculiar 
privilege, that, in the course of aucs, they may always advance and can never recede 
{The liistory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. In, quoted on p. 701, 
above). 
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gress in morals must run neck and neck, as a matter of course, had been so 
effectively refuted by the experience of 170 more years of Western his- 
tory that it could not fail to be evident to a Western historian, taking an 
observation in a.d. 1952, that progress in Technology, so far from being 
a guarantee of progress in virtue and happiness, was a challenge to it. 
Each time that Man increased the potency of his material tools, he was 
increasing the gravity of the moral consequences of his acts and was 
thereby raising the minimum standard of the goodness required of him 
if his growing power was not to turn to his destruction; and, while it was 
true that, in so far as a human soul succeeded in meeting Technology’s 
spiritual challenge, technological progress might be credited with having 
been at least the blind and unintentional stimulus of this spiritual achieve- 
ment, it w'as also true, as we have observed, that each individual soul had 
to fight the same ever recurring spiritual battle for itself under a mount- 
ing pressure from a 'Fechnology whose collective and therefore cumula- 
tive progress was bearing ever harder on each individual human spirit. 
In the intolerably mechanized ‘Brave New World* conjured into exis- 
tence by the Western Civilization in its post-Modern Age it w’as hard 
indeed for any human soul to resist the temptation of becoming a fiend 
without succumbing to the opposite temptation of becoming a robot.* 
This was the Human Race’s predicament as tw entieth-century Western 
eyes saw it, and from this observation no facilely pleasing conclusion 
could be drawn. 


» See pp. 563-77, above. 
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Table V. The Time-spans of the Growth-phases of the 
Affiliated Civilizations 


Civilization 

Date of 
Epiphany 

Date of 
Breakdown^ 

Span of Growth-^ 
phase {in approxi^ 
mate number 
of years) 

Western 

Medieval Western 

circa a.d. 675 

post A.D. 1550* 

875 at least 

City-State Cosmos 

circa a.d. 675 

A.D. 1378^ 

700 zb 

Hellenic 

circa 1125 B.c. 

431 B.C. 

700 ± 

Indie . 

circa 1375 B.c. 

circa 725 B.c.^ 

6 so± 

Far Eastern in Japan 

A.D. 554S 

A.D. 1185 

631 

Dabylonic 

circa 1375 B.c. 

circa i^>oo B.c.® 

400 ± 

Far Eastern in China 

circa a.d. 475 

A.D. 878’ 

400 ± 

Hindu . 

Orthodox Christian, 

circa a.d. 775 

A.D. 117s 

400 i 

main body . 

circa a.d. 675 

A.D. 977 

300 1- 

: 

circa a.d. 900* 
circa a.d. 1150*0 

A.D. 1201’ 1 

A.D. 1451"/ 

300 1 

[Mexic . 

circa a.d. 900** 

circa a.d. 1150*3 

250 -b] 

Syriac . 

circa 1125 b.c. 

circa 937 b.c.** 

200 Jz 

Iranic . 

circa A.D. 1275 

A.D. 15 1 1** 

200 zb 

Arabic . 

circa a.d. 1275 

A.D. 1516-17*® 

200 ± 

[Sinic . 

circa 825 B.c. *7 

circa 634 B.c, 

200 zb] 

Hittite . 

Orthodox Christian 

circa 1375 B.c. 

circa 1200 b.c. 

i 75 ± 

in Russia . 

circa a.d. 989*® 

circa a.d. 1075 

100 ± 

Sinic 

circa 750 B.c.*’ 

634 B.C. 

IOO± 

Mexic . 

circa a.d. 1150*® 

circa A.D. 1150 

zero 


* See IV. iv. 56-1 14, and Table I in vol. vi, p. 327, reprinted as Table I in 
vol. vii, p. 769. 

^ The only statement that could be made with assurance in a.d. 1952 regard- 
ing the phase in which the Western Society was living at that date was that, so 
far, it had not entered into a universal state; and, if it is legitimate to infer from 
the uniformity of the pattern of the disintegration-process that a broken-down 
civilization would be unlikely to arrive at a universal state without having pre- 
viously passed through a Time of Troubles with the standard Time-span of 
some four centuries, it would seem to follow that, if the Western Civilization had 
broken down (which was still an open question), this catastrophe could not have 
overtaken it earlier — at the earliest — than about half-way through the sixteenth 
century. 

3 The date of the outbreak of the Veneto-Genoese War of Chioggia, which 
was the counterpart, in the history of the Medieval Western city-state cosmos, 
of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War that broke out in 431 b.c. in the Hellenic 
World. 

^ This date is an inference from the date of the establishment of an Indie 
imiversal state by Chandrag^pta Maurya in 322 b.c. 

s This is the date of the introduction of the Mahayana into Japan from Korea 
(see Murdoch, J.: History of Japariy vol. i (London 1910, Kegan Paul), p. in). 
Literacy in the Sinic characters and classics is recorded to have been introduced 
into Japan from Korea as early as a.d. 404 (see ibid., p. ^). If this record is 
correct, and if this cultural event, rather than the introduction of the Mahayana, 
were to be taken as marking the planting of an offshoot of the Far Eastern culture 
in Japan, then the growth-phase of Japanese history — running, as it then would 
run, to 781 years — ^would be the longest of any in our list except the Western 
Civilization’s. 
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^ The approximate date of the flood-tide of the influx of Aramaean and Chal- 
daean Nomad barbarians from the North Arabian Steppe into both Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia. The Babylonic Civilization was brought to ruin by the 
militarism to which the Assyrians succumbed as the price of their arduous vic- 
tory over the Aramaean invaders (see II. ii. 133-5). 

’ The date of the sack of KhanfQ (see IV. iv. 87). 

* Following Spinden’s chronology, which dates the end of ‘the First Empire’ 
of the Mayas drca a.d. 600 (sec I. i. iZ5, nn. 3 and 4). 

^ Following Spinden’s and Gann’s chronolo^ (sec I. i. 124, n. 2). 

Following Thompson’s chronology (see I. i. 125, n. 3). 

" Following Thompson’s chronology (see 1 . i. 124, n. 2). 

“ Following Spinden’s chronology. 

This date is an inference from the fact that the Aztecs were on the eve of 
establishing a universal state in Central America when the Spaniards arrived on 
the scene in a.d. 1519. 

The approximate date of the death of Solomon (see IV. iv. 68). 

The date of the Shfi revolt against the Ottoman Power in Matolia. 

*** The date of the Ottoman conquest of the dominions of the Egyptian Mam- 
luks. 

Following the standard Sinic chronology, which dates the overthrow of the 
Shang Power by Wu Wang in 1122 B.c. 

The date of the conversion of Russia to Orthodox Christianity. 

Following the chronology of the Bamboo Books, which dates the overthrow 
of the Shang Power by Wu Wang in 1050 B.c. 

Following Thompson’s chronology, which dates the end of ‘the First 
Empire* of the Mayas in the first half of the ninth century of the Christian Era 
(see I. i. 125, n. 3). 



